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PREFACES. 


This volume of selected reports of the most remarkable 
trials for murder by poisoning, which have been held 
during the past half century, with essays and notes 
explanatory of the nature, and operation, and methods of 
detecting the various poisons 8upiK)sed to have been em- 
ployed, will it is hoped prove useful to the medical, as well 
as the legal profession. With this object the evidence of 
the medical and chemical witnesses has been given in 
detail, especially in those cases in which a conflict of 
scientific testimony arose, between ox})erts of the highest 
professional character and reputation. Care has also been 
taken to state the scientific nomenclature of this class of 
witness correctly, a point on which the shorthand writers, 
otherwise so reliable, are naturally liable to fail, catching an- 
they do only the sounds of a language unknown to them, 
in reporting which the error even in a single letter is often 
most important. My colleague, besides furnishing the 
latest information obtainable with reference to |he various 
poisons, has offered from recent experiments, made specially 
for this purpose, explanations of those [loints in the several 
trials about which the rival experts disputed, bringing to 
bear on them the latest discoveries in chemical science^ 

In preparing these reports, I have followed tb# form 
adopted by the late Mr. Townsend, the Beoorder of Maples* 
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field, in his valuable volumes of trials — now I believe quite 
out of print— grouping the witnesses under the h^s of 
the case to which their evidence specially applied, dividing 
the scientific from the moral testimony, and wherever a 
conflict arose between the experts called for the prosecufion 
and those for the defence, giving the evidence of the latter 
immediately after that of the former, so as to place the 
points at issue more clearly before the reader. 

It would have been impossible, within reasonable limits, 
to have reported in detail the elaborate speeches of counsel 
(most of them models of argument, criticism, and eloquence), 
or the minute and exhaustive charges of many of the pre- 
siding judges. The abstracts which have been given will, 
however, serve to pcriietuate the most important and notable 
parts of both. In some of the cases the immediate appli- 
cation of these either to certain points in the evidence, or 
to the arguments adduced on either side, has been shown 
by quotations in the notes. With these exceptions, and 
a few notes pointing out errors or discrepancies in the 
evidence, I have generally forborne to express an opinion 
on the verdict, preferring to present such reports of the 
• evidence as may enable the student to form his own 
conclusions. 

With the progress of chemical science the field of the 
poisoner is constantly extending. New poisons are yearly 
discovered, each succeeding one apparently more difficult 
of detection than -the former. Death lurks in many unsus- 
pected forms, and but for the parallel march of the science 
of detection, the poisoner would more often escape. A 
grave danger to society, too, lies in the patent medicines, 
so popular and so perilous ; in the vermin killers, loaded 
with deadly poison, which can be bought without let or 
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liuidraiice by any one; and the use of preparationa fbr 
aiiimala — not ao deleterioua to the latter, as they are death* 
dealing — eiUier intentionally or by accident given to a 
human being. Stringent aa the regulations of the ‘Poiaona 
Act appear on paper, the facility with which Lamson pur* 
chased aconitia, merely on the credit of his name appearing 
in the Medical Directory, and the really unrestricted sale 
of patent medicines and vermin-killers, mark the practical 
inutility of the Act. A new Act, dealing with these points, 
has been promised by the Government, but there seems 
little probability of its passing this session. 

G. L. B. 


Ik the compilation of these chemical notes it has been 
found very difficult to be sufficiently simple and complete 
in explanation for non-scientific readers, without either 
sacrificing many important details, or exceeding the limited 
space available. I have attempted as far as possible not 
only to solve tlie questions that arose in tbc trials, but to 
look forward to many that might occur in future cases. No 
claim is laid to originality except in a few experiments ; 
but the search through existing authorities has involved so 
much labour, that 1 must plead a very limited leisure as an 
excuse for any incompleteness. In such portions as touched 
on medicine I have been guided by the later text-books, and 
by living advice. It has been thought preferable to give 
references in the text, at the very passage quoted, instead 
of in foot-notes. 
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With regard to the proposed new Poisons Act one or two 
considerations should not he forgotten. There are hundreds 
of ways of taking life ! the poisoner’s is only one. Even in 
his method the number of fatal agents he may use is almost 
unlimited. To make a schedule of certain poisons that are 
not to be sold without restriction, seems like prohibiting 
knives, while allowing stilettos — the latter arc certainly less 
usual, but quite os fatal. Moreover, the Act of 1868 only 
affects one channel by which poisons may reach the public 
— ^viz., through the retail chemists. It secures a record of 
ordinary shop purchases, and thus facilitates the tracing of 
crime. But the channels of trade are still open : hundred- 
weights of arsenic are obtained, where ounces could not be 
purchased ; and these large stocks are often carelessly kept, 
and left open to servants, workmen, or even children. The 
result is that the supposed restrictions on obtaining poisons 
are almost illusory : these substances are sown broadcast 
among ignorant people, and are placed in cupboards 

unlabcllcd among articles of food. The following are recent 
illustrations ; — 

“At Corkley, Wilts, the wife of a labourer used, instead of 
baking-powder, a packet of arsenic, intended by her husband as 
medicine for Jiis horses. The husband and wife died.”-~r<'fHv 
l>uiHttch, May 6, 1883, 

At Whitchurch, a farmer was accused of poisoning a large 
numlicr of cattle and other animals with arsenic. In 1881 he 
had obtained several pounds of it from Liverpool, stating that be 
wanted it to destroy vermiu.»’~A'im% Standard, June 2, 1883. 

In the schedule of the 1808 Act, among the few dan» 
t/eroud poisons, to be obtained without restriction beyond 
proper labelling, appears, « Almonds, Essential Oil of 
{unlm depnved qf prussic acid):^ Yet this preparation is 
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one of the most perilons, as has been shown by nnmbers of 
deaths* and lately by the West Mailing case (not yet ripe 
enough for reporting). There are also other faults in the 
schedule. 

Bemembering, then, that legislation on the sale of poisons 
is utterly unable to prevent poisoning, that all it can do is 
to make the means a little difficult, and the detection more 
easy, how can we approve the proposal at this moment 
made, to tack on a few very tentative clauses to an un- 
successful Act, and four more names to a very defective 
schedule? Why insert chloride of antimony, and omit 
nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, and chloride of tin ? 
The essence of a poison ” is quantity ; and no Act which 
does not specify the maximum quantity that may be sold, 
can be effective. Beyond this, why should it be more 
criminal to sell a dangerous substance to a poisoner than to 
yive it to Lira, or by culpable negligence to allow him to 
take possession of it ? If such neglect were made punish- 
able, if people who left arsenic, &c., about in cupboards 
without precaution, had to suffer for the consequences, we 
should hear less of such accidents.” 

I am deeply indebted to Dr. Bernays, Professor of Che- 
mistry at St Thomas’s Hospital, for kind advice and 
facilities of consultation and experiment ; to Doctors Harley, 
Ord, Acland, and to my namesake, Mr. (’harles Stewart, 
F.L.S., for many valuable suggestions ; and especially to 
Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., who contributed the main part 
of the chapter on Aconitia, and helped me materially in 
other portions of the chemical notes. 

The main authorities drawn upon have been : — 

Taylor*8 Medical Jurisprudence, 1873. 

Taylor on Poisons. 
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Woodman and Tidy’s Handy-Book of For^sic Medicine and Toxicology, 
1877. 

Blyth's Manual of Practical Chemistry, 1879. 

Guy and Ferrier’s Forensic Medicine, 1881. 

Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, 1879. 

Koylc’s Materia Mcdica, edited by Dr. J. Harley, 1876. 

Christison on Poisons, 1829. 

Fresenius’ QuaL and Quant Analysis. 

Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 

Chemical Society’s .loumal. 

Cliemicttl News, l^aiicct, kc. 

Farquharson’s ’nierapeiitics. 

Mohr’s I’oxicologie, tnins. by Gautier, 1876. 

Casiicr’s Handbook of Forensic Medicine, trans. by Balfour, 1861-<5. 
Beilstein’s Organisclie Chemie, 1882. 

Year Book of Pharmacy. 

British and other Phannacopceias. 

Squire’s Comiwinion. 


In conclusion, it has been obviously impossible in the 
limited space to explain elementary facts or principles. 
These may bo ascertained from any of the standard text- 
books. 
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ADDENDA 


A. 

The following is my own experience of the differences 
between stryclmia and morphia. — C. G. S. 



>IOKrUIA. 

STRYCHNIA. 

CuBceut. HgSO* — cold. 

,, ,, warmed. 

To this warmed solu- 
tion add : — 

If pure, nothing at firot. 

Violet, not strong. 

If pure, nothing. Some 
yellow-brown. 

Do. 

MnO,. 

Bed, changing slowly 
to brown, then 
orange. On dilu- 
tion, yellow-brown. 

Deq) bine mirple — to 
rod purple — cherry 
red — hnally orange 
(changes slow). On 
dilution, rich orange 
red. 

KeCfy,. 

Violet, changing to 
orange ; not strong. 
On mlution, at once 
destroyed to greenish- 
yellow solution, turn- 
ing blue. 

Same changes, but more 
rapid and less dis- 
tinct. On dilution, 
at once destroyed to 
greenish-yellow solu- 
tion. 

K,Cr,0,. 

Bed • brow'n, orange - 
brown, green. On 
dilution, green. 

Same as with MnO„ 
but more evanescent 
and rapid in change. 
On dilution, at once 
removed to yellow- 
ish-brown. 

HNO, concent. 

Intenae hrownish^red, 
changing to brown — 
bloated by SnCl,. 

In the cold^ nothing if 
pure. On warming, 
orange-yellow — then 
SnCl,5roum, chang- 
ing with excess to 
yeBow. 
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B. 

The eblarme tmed in the aepatution of arsenie (p. S85) 
mnsi be pure. The best process for making it is to beat 
|mre potass, dichromatc with pure bydrocbloric acid. The 
latter may be obtained by heating the ** pure acid of com- 
merce in a retort until a portion of the distillate gives no 
indication of arsenic by the tests. The remainder in the 
retort is then arsenic •free. 


KKRATUM. 

r*as m, lino u, /«r ** W&itlow/* mw/, Wimlow. 



TRIALS FOR POISONING. 


CHAPTER I. 

CHEMICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Summary of symptoms exhiintet! by various jioiaons : (1) Su4tl«n tlealh-* 
(2) InaenHibility — (3) Vomiiiii/jr— (4) Action on tb« eye -' (3) ConvnlKions 
— ((5) Chronic |Kii«Kiniii; 7 . Alkaloiii^t, chemically amt phyaiologieally — 
Proc^aasea for their Uetcction — Xcfcssity for keeping the extraetsi sr parate**- 
DragemiorfTis pro«*eHS — I>r, Guy’s sublimslioii process - KlVet-ts on 
animals — Doubtful value t>f this test — PiN^paralion and elTects of iH'dgents ; 
(1) Mayer’s --2) rt»tJWHium lri i«xlide — (3) Somiensehein’s test (4) His- 
inuth-~(5) l*hoHphotungHtir acid Picric a«-id (7) Aniiiml chiitvtuil 
(S> Platitiic chlori«ie — (i»! Tariiitii or tannic acid— (lo) Plioxpho iintintonic 
ncid — (11; Silicotungstic acid — (11} Auric, pit1lu<iiuui and niercuiic rhlo- 
ridr> — PtoinaiiK^s or cadaveric alkalmds ; dithcultics ruifSHl hy their 
discovery — JVinciplea to Im' observed in aiiulysiiig. 

Before proceeding to a separate examination of the poinonn 
used in the following trials, it will be advisable to take a 
general view of poisons, specially noticing those that we have 
selected as the most important legally. They do not admit, 
])erbap8, of accurate classification, but inaKiniich as the man- 
ner of death and symptoms arc usually liie most available 
indication as to the nature of the poison that has acted, the 
fallowing arrangement will be serviceable. The beails indi- 
cate the most prominent symptom : 

I. Sudden Death. — Large quantities of any poison might 
be rapid in fatal result, but the sudden iioisiiiis proper are : — 
concentrated sulphurics nitric, and bytlrochloric acids ; poi- 
sonous gases and vapours, such as carl>onic acid and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen Casper’s Forensic Medicine, ('ase 

CCXLI.), carbonic oxide, arseniuretted and aniimoniureited 


B 
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liydrogen, and certain rare organic compounds, as kakodyl, 
Ac. ; fitfj'chnia aoraetimes, oxalic acid in large doses, chloro- 
form under certain circumstances. But beyond all others^ 
the <|uickeHt of poisons is hydrocyank or prussic acid, 

II. Ikhrnsihiwtv, generally following nervous excitement. 

Morfdna and opium ; hcfnbane {IlyoHcynmm ) ; stramonium ; 

iMdladonna ; nicotine {tohactut ) ; darnel {hdiinn teniidentuin) i 

hemloc^k idoniuw ynandainm) ; water hemlock ((Knanihe cro- 

cata ) ; fool's parsley {A\thuna (ynopUnn) ^ [Dr. J. Harley 

shows tliiit this is not so ])oisonous as Ixdieved : see 

St. Thoiutts's Hospital lU ports, x. 25] ; Indian hemp (Can- 

nnhin indkn)\ Wotsly Nightshade (Holaniim dulcamara); 

Sithiriiiuj nigrum; the berries of Potato (Solanum tuberosum) ; 

Lol^eita iiiflnta ; Koxglovif <7>iV/iVo/iVj ; e(K'('uluK indicus ; certain 

fungi \mUi\t\y Amanita manrana); chloroform ; chloral ; butyl- 

eliloral (“croton eblorur’) : ainyleiu? ; inelhyleno dicbloride ; 

sulpbiiretted hydrogen ; carbonit* oxide ; and many other 

substances tisuallv cIivswmI hh fiarmtics, 

¥ 

III. VoMiTtNti. — Irritant poisons, such us acids, alkalies, 
ttlkiiliiie hulls ill eonsidi'rable doses (even common salt lias 
proved fatal; nvr (lirislison*) ; most soluble compounds of 
the heavy iiM’luls {especiiilly antimony, arsenic, zinc, and 
copper); certain vegetal alkaloids (fn>m colchicuia, labur- 
num, yew, savin, i[H'cacuiinha, capsicum, pepper, ergot, many 
sptTies of Itanuneubiceie, the Hidlebores, and some fungi) ; 
eantharidf'H, turpentine, and essential oils, Ac. l^oin in tho 
iligeslive orgiuis, )>urging, and general inllainmation aro 
eoiimionly pnsent. Most of the medicinal purgatives will 
produce sickness and vomiting if given in overdoses; of 
course unwholesome food or disease may frequently be the 
cause'. 

IV. AcrrioN OK THE E\e, — Opium and morphia, calabar 
Ih'sh, aconite (?), and strychnia, contract tho pupil: bella- 
donna, henbane, tobacco, stramonium, digitalis and hemlock, 
dihtc the pupil. The effect is often temporary, and some- 


* C‘hn»Uioa on Foikouct, 1829, p. 491. 
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iiinas ie fev^rsedl after a time It ia a valuable iudieatiou in 
aller<*experiiii6&ta an animals. 

* Y. CoNTUiiSiOKs. — Stryehnia, bmeia, and same fungi : but 
this symptom is by no means confined to these, and may even 
result as tetanus, from, disease or irritants (are Trial of 
Palmer). Morphia, in rare cases, has also canseil it. 

YL Chbokic Poisomkg, prostration and wasting, .\ntituony, 
mercury, and lead in small repeated doses. Witli the two 
latter, but more especially with lead, there is a 6 /io* /twr eif the 
tihfe of the f/tima ; constipation and colic, paralysis and trem- 
bling of the limbs. As lead frequently occurs as an impurity 
in food, and also may be absorbed by those working with it, 
those K3rmptoms may bo often accidental. Mercury also is 
given, less than of old, it is true, but still systematically by 
some, as a regular course in H5q)hilis, Ac. : also to children in 
teething pow^ders. Antimony has been almost abandoned in 
medicine, from its depressant effect. In these cases, motive, 
amount, aud iKHjessity of dose, and right to lulminister, must 
be considered before wilful iKusoning cun be proved. Tho 
analysis, therefore, must be strictly tpunitltotivCf wiiioh is 
fortunately tolerably easy. 

The above summary is by no means perfect, since there are 
minor differences in eacli class, which may sometimes rise 
into such prominence as to confuse the clussifieation. Hut 
in medical evidence on the individual poisons of which wo 
treat, those ])hyHiologically resembling them in action arc 
always most heard of at the trial, and questions are asked 
whether this or that may not produce the same symptoms ; 
and hence it is well to direct attention to the analogues of our 
types. 

Tho primary idea of an alkaloid is derived from its resenn- 
blancc to an alkali. Alkaloids are often called also Organic 
Bases.'* Their names terminate in — ia or ine,^ They are 
more or less alkaline to test paper, and combine with acids to 
form salts which are neutral in reaction and often crystalliz- 

* For iiuiUiic«, «trjrclmia or stiyelmiue, morphia or morphiae, aconitia'or 
aconitine, are the aame aabetaacea. 
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able. Only a few of tbe alkaloids are liquid and easily tola- 
tilet but almost ail can be rolatilized by careful heating at 
definite temperatures, giving in many cases a sublimate of 
characteristic appearance under the microscope, either of crys- 
tals, globules, or a mere film. In a free state, the alkaloids 


are very slightly soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
and generally in ether and chloroform. Some are soluble in 
b<*nzine, oUicrs in amylic alcohol, petroleum spirit, acetic 
ether, Ac. On a judicious use of these various solvents 
dejxmd the diffcfrcnt processes of isolation, among which Dra- 
geiulorlTs is the most complete, hut so complicated that it is 


rarely used in its entirety. Fortunately there is generally a 
clue more or less df*firhte to tlie probable poison administered, 


enabling a sborter and quicker method to be adopted. For 
further detailK us to ibi'Se processes K{*e Iilyth*s Manual of 
I ructiciil (, In'inistry. 1 he sulpbat(>s, cblt»ridcs, and acetates 


of IIm' alkaloids are generally soluble in water ; if ammonia or 


poUish be added to tbe solution, a precipitate (usually 
crystalline) of the free alkaloid occurs if the solution be of 


mmleraU’ strength. 


( hemicttlly, the alkabiids are derived from ammonia (NH,) 
by Kubslituting various organic groups or “ compound radi- 
cles*’ ictmipoumlH nf carbon and hydrogen), for tlie hydrogen 
of the Hiumonia. 11u»y are tlien‘fore “compound ammonias,” 
or “amiiieH,” Nitr<»gen, carbon, and liydrogt n, are always 
present in natural nlkuloids, the non-volatile ones, including 
the greater ntimU'r, also eontain oxvgeu. 

_ • w 

l'iiyKit)lo}{icHlly, MlkuloidH hm u cIuks Imvc a powerful actiou 
on tlio hntUHH and unimiU fraiin>. The meilicinal properties 
of j.laiits are Keuernlly due to thes«> suhstonceB, though many 
artj Ktill undiacovered or iiniH*rfeclly known. Thev exist in 
the plant combined with vegeUl acids, some of which are 
characU'ristic, as aconitic acid in aconite, meconic in opium, 
igasuric (?) in nux vomica. Sic. The very small quantity which 
may wHuetimos W fatal (a fraction of a grain of the pare 
alk^oidl, the iudefinittuiess of many of their chemical re- 
actiouH, and tlie facility with which they decon){>ose if too high 
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.a heat, or too strong reagents, be emplojed in their extraction, 
render the detection often a difficult, and sometimes an impos* 
•sible matter. Forinnately, however, fresh testa and better 
processes develop from exery ease, and other indications, from 
symptoms and collateral circamstances, rarely fail to bring home 
the guilt even to the most ingenious and scientific of poisoners. 

For extracting Uie alkaloids from animal matters the fol* 
lowing process has been used by the author. Mince finely, 
digest with rectified spirit and enough acetic acid to just 
addi/t/, warm to blood-heat for 15 minutes, filter: tliis is 
the first extract. Warm the insoluble matters with more 
alcohol and filter again : this is the second extract Repeat 
the extraction a third time. Krrp the three extracts separate. 
Each should be evaporate<l at as low a U*mperalure as possible, 
not exci^eding 50'" C’., and preferably in a vacuum at the 
ordiuary iemjierature, if this can be done fairly quickly. The 
syrupy residues must Ikj treated with water and a drop of 
acetic acid, passed through wet filters to se paraU* fat, rendered 
just alkaline with ammonia, and shaken with a moderate 
quantity of a mixture of equal volumes of etlnu* and chloro- 
form (Allen). Ry a stoppered funnel or }mrott4? the ethereal 
layer is separated, the shaking with etJier and chloroform and 
the separation re]K*ated a second and a third time, the ethereal 
extracts mixed, transferred to a large porcelain dish, and 
evaporated, first in a current of air, then in a vacuum or 
spontaneously. As the solvents evaporate, water generally 
appears: this hinders any crystallization. Therefore the 
residue must be rendered </n/, then dissolved in a little 
anhydrous cliloroform (dried hy standing over fused calcium 
chloride;), and again evaporated in air in a large watch glass. 
The residue will generally he crystalline under the microscopo 
if any alkaloid he present. Dissolve again in chloroform, 
transfer to a graduated burette, make up to a convenient 
volume (say 10 cubic centimetres), and transfer a measured 
fraction to a number of watch glasses, reserving about one- 
fourth for any subsequent quantitative test that may be neces- 
sary. Allow the liquid in the watch glasses to spontaneously 
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eraporate. To the first add a little water and a very minute* 
quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, and cautiously taste a 
portioa A tingling of the lips and subsequent numbness* 
indicate (ic()Hxtc , ; intense bitterness points to Bivych/ntd s if 
there be no taste at all it is unlikely that any alkaloid is 
present. There are some alkaloids of a peppery taste ; these 
are irritants, and are not common as poisons. Bitterness is 
ihv, most frequent characteristic, 

2. Moisten the contents of the second watch glass with a 
litth^ waU r and a tniccj of acetic acid, and apply through an 
incision in the skin of the back of a young frog. He should 
b(.' kept as comfortable as possible and the symptoms observed. 
Strychnia readily produces tijtanus in this animal ; other 
poiwins also have pe(!ulittr effects. Some observers have used 
miiMs rabbits, or eat s ; in the Palmer trial it was observed that 
dogs w«*r(; n<»t emph»yed because they were inconvenient and 
iniglii bite! On the whohj this so-called physiological test 
has been overrated, us it is hardly to he expected that an 
iiniiiml with its hiick cut and otherwise injured will not exhibit 
Some symptoms ; ntul all who have kept wild animals in cou- 
fmemeiit will know how soon they become, first almost con- 


vulsive from excitement, then finally sink into stupor and die. 
If necessary, any judge may grant a special licence to the 
experts in a trial to make experiments op animals, otherwise 
such erueliy is r<*iulenHl ju*nal by the Vivisection Act.* 

Ih the third watch glass, after the contents have been 
dissidviHl us before, a drop of a solution of iodine in potassium 
itslide is added. Nearly all alkaloids give a brown precipitate. 
If none occur, a negative conclusion may be expt^cU^d. 

4. Test the fourth watch glass in one comer for strychnia 
by concentrated sul[)huric acid and |K^roxidc of manganese; in 
another corner for morphia by imlic acid and starch ; in a third 
corner for hrucia (and morjihia) by strong nitric acid. (See 
the special paragraphs on these reactions, pp. 280, 285.) 

6, If there is still no indication, and no information has 


• 89 a 40 Viet c»p. 77, sec, 18. 
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been obtained from other sooreeS) it may be noeessary to 
employ Dragendoiffs process on tlm remainder. But if the 
^tson has been discovered, the solution reserved in the 
burette should be evajHDrated, dissolve<l in water and a little 
dilute acid, avoiding heat, and titrated by Mayer's reagent to 
ascertain the quantity. * 

The second and third extractions of the organs must now 
be considered. Most of the text-books recomiueud that all 
the extracts shnuld he mixed. The olrji>ciion to this is, that 
since the alkaloid is usually present in very small amount, 
the first extraction aill remove nearly all of it, while the 
second and third will mainly contain other matters, and 
therefore will be only adding to the impurities, and conse- 
quently to the difficulty of isolation. If it be wortli whilts 
the second and third extracts may he treated separatebf as 
above, and should any further quantity of alkaloid be found, 
it may be determined quantitatively, and the amount added 
to that already obtained. 

It has been proposed to procipiUite the original spirituous 
extract by neutral or basic jicetate of lead, which throws down 
many impurities, but leaves the alkaloids in solution. After 
filtration, the liquid is treated with a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen to remove h*ad ; again filh^ed, ovaj)oniied (as 
B|HS>dily as can be done without overheating) to a modi'rato 
bulk, and treated with a little ammonia and with etln*r- 
chloroform as before. If the sulphuretted liydrogcm he h^ft 
ex{>08ed to the air for some time, it oxidizes to sulphuric 

• Pota^tio-iuercaric iodidf, mnde hy iliwiolvinK r>0 of 

iodide and 13*5 ffranuuM of mercuric chlori»le, in a litre of dintiUed waUjr. 
The. reogent i« added till no further precipitate ]troducc<l, which ia known 
by altering « ainall portion nt intervals and testing with the pot 4 iHKio*mercuric 
iodide to if hniahed. Tlie strength of the aolittion miint 1 k», aa nearly aa 
poamhle, 1 |»art of the alkaloid in 20<h «o that an ajtprt^jrimnh^, idea innat first Ihj 
ohtainetl by weighing or otherwue. As the quantity in in {Kiiitoti caaeii generally 
^ amall to weigh, the approximate idea muat 1 m? gather«M.l by comparing the 
intenaity of the teata with those furniabed by known amonuta of the alkaloid. 
Each cubic eentimetre of Mayer's solution precipitates *02 gramiito of morphia 
•02SB of acouitia, and '0167 of attychnia. For further details see Blvth’s 
Pnmtical Chemistry, 1870, p. 289. ^ 
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acid, which, during and after evaporation, tends to destroy 
the alkaloid. Hence I have found it advisable to remove the 
HfS quickly by a current of carbonic acid and warming — ^ 
previous to evaporation. But this process is not good for 
alkaloids, as sulphur compounds are often formed, which 
interfere with subsequent operations. 

The foregoing process may fail to extract morphia^ curarine, 
and soUminCt as these, being very little soluble in ether-chloro- 
form, may remain behind in the aqueous liquid. This, therefore, 
should be afterwards treated in one of the following ways : — 

1. Heat some redistilled amylic alcohol nearly to boiling 
(it boils at 120*' 0.), add an equal volume to the aqueous 
(alkaline) solution ; shake vigorously, separate while still hot, 
and shake again with a fresh, but rather smaller, quantity of 
the hot solvent. The united amylic alcohol solutions will 
contain all the morjihia, hut can only be distilled in vacuo, 
siiice at 120’ C. tlu^ stability of the morphia w^ould be en- 
dangered. It is better to extract the morphia from the amylic 
solution by shaking with successive small portions of weak 
aex^tic acid, s(*paraiing each time, till the acidity remains un- 
neutralized. The alkaloid will now he in the acid solution. 
Nearly neiUralize this with ammonia, evaporate at a gentle 
beat, and apjdy the special tests. 

2. Instead of the above, the aqueous alkaline solution may 
Im' agitated with a mixture of equal volumes of ether and 
pure acetic ether (the latter having been previously purified 
from free acid by standing over powdered carbonate of lime). 
Althougli this mixture does not extract tlio morphia so 
readily as amylic alcohol, it has this advantage that, after 
separiition from the aqueous layer, it can be evaporated at a 
moderate tem]>erature, when the morphia, if in sufficient 
quantity, will be left in the crystalline state, and can be 
tested as usual. 

If Bufiicieut material be at hand, of course both processes 
may be used.* 

* R^ntiard (Clem. Ceiitr. IS7C, 45S) aaaertt tliat acetic ether is preferable 
to amyUc alcohol, at the Utter ditaolrea more coloaiing matter. 
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Selmi (Gazs. Chim. Ital. Ti.» 82) has giTen a process for 
alkaloidal extraction of which I hare no experience. 

When the alkaloid is obtained in a sufficiently pure form 
and in sufficient*qnantity, the sublimation process of Dr. 0«y» 
as improved by Blyth, may be used. For the entire original 
method, see Blyih's Practical Chemisirv, page 285. 

Dr. Guy's ** subliming cell ” is a ring of glass tubing 
about I 'inch long and ^ h) ^-incb diameter, ground true and 
smooth at top and lK)ttom, resting on a circle of thin micro- 
scope glass, and covered m^h another similar circle. The 
alkaloid, thoroughly dry, is placed on the lower disc (a drop 
of the solution may l>o evaporattHl on it), the whole fitted 
together, and floaUHi on mercury, or better, fusible metal, 
contained in a small glass beaker nearly full, supported on 
wire gauze over a small fianie. A thermometer held by a 
clamp dips in the liquid metal. With a hand lens of as 
high power as possible, the melting point, and also tlu* point 
when the first sublimate occurs on the upper glass, may bo 
observed. As soon us the sublimate has become sufliciently 
distinct, the upper disc is removed, rej>laced by anotlier, and 
examined under ^-ineb power of the microscope. The beat 
is slowly raised till charring occurs, and anything characteristic 
noted. 

Morphia gives a clouding, consisting of minute dots, at 
150 C. ; from 188"^ to 200'" C., distinct crystals arc obtained ; 
then it commences to brown, melt, and carbonize. 

Strychnia gives a minute sublimate of fine needles at 
IGir C., and melts at about 2*21 C. 

Brucia melts at ISl'" C., browns easily, but gives no true 
sublimate. 

Aconitine or aconitia melts at IBS'" to 184^^ C. 

Pscudaconitine melts at 104^ to 105^ C., and easily 
decomposes, giving off water. 

Commercial aconitine usually melts below 100® C., and 
gives an amorphous sublimate above 150'^ C. 

The reactions of the other alkaloids will be found in Blyth*s 
Practical Chemistry. 
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In order to avoid repetition, the mode of preparing^ the 
general reagents for alkaloids will be given here, 

1. Mayen Beoffent, potassio-iodide of mercury, already 
described (p. 7 ; Liebig's Aimalen, 183, 2^6), gives white 
precipitates with almost all alkaloids. The latter can be 
recovered from the precipitate by treating it with a solution 
of zme chloride mixed with caustic soda. (Mayer.) 

2. Potamium tri-iodide^ a solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide, gives a brown or reddish precipitate.* 

8. SonnenHchein*8 test, Phosphomolybdic acid, is prepared 
as follows. To a warm solution of molybdate of ammonia 
acidified with nitric acid, phosphate of soda is added as long 
as any yellow precipitate is obtained. The precipitate is 
washed with water cemtaining a little nitric acid, and heated 
with sodium carbonate solution till dissolved. Evaporate to 
dryness, lujat to expel ammonia, add a little nitric acid and 
heat again. One part of the residue is then dissolved in a 
mixture of one part of nitric acid of 1*4 sp. gr., and nine 
parts of waU»r. With this reagent strychnia gives a pale, 
other alkaloids a bright yellow floeculent procipiUte, in very 
dilute solutions. The precipitates are soluble in ammonia, 
with the pro<luction of a greenish hlue colour in the cases of 
aconitia and morphia. From the alkaline liquid the alkaloid 
can he dissolved out by at once shaking with ethcr-ehJoroform 
or hoi umylic alcohol as already described. Instead of using 
ammonia, the pnaupitate may be agitated with barium car- 
lionaUs which has less tendency to decompose the base on its 
liberation. 

4. A solution of bismuth iodide in iodide of potassium is 
recommended by Dragendorff (Zeitschr. f. Chimie, 1866, 
47H). 80 grammes of commercial bismuth subiiitrate are 

dissolved in 200 cubic centimetres of nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*18 : 272 grammes of i>otassium iodide dissolved in a little 
water are added, the potassium nitrate allowed to crystallize 

* To rcfOTor the alksloid, diitolTe the preci{dtat« in suIBcieiit iulphorooB 
Mid eolation, ind eTaporate : the tnlpbate is left (Wsgaer). 
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<mty and the whole dilated to oae litre. This eoluiton 
precipitates most alkaloids. The precipitate can be treated 
^)rith sodiom carbonate and the liberated alkaloid extracted by 
ether-chloroform^ &c. For the equivalents, see Maugini, 
Oazs. Chim. Ital. 12, 155. 

5. Soheibler has proposed Pho8ph>tuHH8tk add as a pre- 
cipitant. Sodium tungstate is digested with half its weight 
of phosphoric acid, sp. gr« l*ld : on standing, phospho- 
tungstic acid crystallizes. Its solution is said to give a dis- 
tinct precipitate with of a grain of strychnia and 

T«*o*o irf. of quina, and with similar amounts of other alkaloids. 
From this precipitate the alkaloid is obuined by treating wiUi 
sufficient milk of lime and shaking with ether-chloroform, 
drc., as before. He recommends tlio previous removal of 
impurities by lead acetate and sulphuretted hydrogen as 
alreiuly described (p. 7) (Freseuius, Zoitschr. f. anal. Chomio, 


12, 815). 

6. Picric add^ a saturated aqueous solution, gives pre- 
cipitates in neutral solutions of morphia and atropia. In 
solutions acidified with sulphuric acid it gives the following : — 
morjdiia, and pBeudomori>hia, no precipitate ; oconitia, a pre- 
cipitate only in concentraU*d solutions ; other alkaloids of 
opium, II thick precipitate.^ 

7. Animal charamly previously purified by hydrochloric 
acid and thorough washing with water, when digested with 
neutral or alkaline solutions of alkaloids, not too dilate, 
absorbs them from the liquid. The charcoal, washed twice 
or thrice with small quantities of water, is dried at a 
moderate temperature, and boiled with strong alcohol, which 
extracts the alkaloid. This process has been used for 
separating picrotoxin from beer, but has the inconvenience 
that the alkaloid is liable to gradual oxidation within the 
pores of the charcoal, and that the separation is never com- 


* If the piermU procii»tuie be diMolred in dilute potaidi, and tbe aolution 
ilwkeii with ether^chlorororiii, the latter, on evaporation, leaves the alkaloid 
•0UA in a free stale. 
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pleie. It is this property that has caused charcoal to be 

recoraniended as an antidote in poisoning. 

0, All alkaloids form with phitinic chloride double salts oCi 
more or less Mpiiring solubility. These precipitates, washed, 
drie<l and weighed, and then burnt, leave metallic platinum, 
the amount of whieh yields a clue to the composition of the 
base. But aconitine and uarcotinc arc only thrown down from 
concentrated solutions, and a few arc not precipitated at all. 
Hence this test is of only occasional value in toxicological 
work. 'rh<! same may be said of auric chloride. 

th Tannin or tannic acid, a moderately strong solution in 
water, throws down most alkaloids. Coffee and tea, and 
other taiiuin-conUining infusions, have, therefore, been used 
as antidotes with dubious success. As a test it is not dis- 
tinctive. 

10. Phmpho-autimonic arid (Sehultze), prepared by mixing 
antimony i»eiitacbl<jride with ordinary sodium phosphate and 
decanting the clear liquid, gives whitish amori)hous precipi- 
tates witit alkaloids. 

11. Siltco-iumtHtlc acid is pre])are(l by Ixnling commercial 
tungstate of soda with fresh gelatinous silica. Filter and 
allow to crystallize. 'I’liis givi s precipiintes with very dilute 
solutions of alkaloids, but it is also precipitated by ammonium 
chloride (Oodefroy, Arch. d. Mmnn., Nov. 1879). Zauh- 
enheimer recommends it as a most delicate test : the precipi- 
tate may Ik? <h‘com posed by soda or potash, and the base ex- 
tracted by etber-eldoroform. 

12. Auric chloride, pulIadiou.s chloride, and mercuric 
chloride have Ir'CIi proposed, but are not of much use. 
iVaassium chromate and sulphu<?ynnidc, and 8i>dium nitro- 
pnisside give stnnowhnt insoluble precipitates, generally 
crystalline and of cliaracteristic apt>eurauce under the micro- 
scope. These tests should be strong, and must be used in 
Kimtil quantity. 

PtoiSAiNES or Capayewc Alkauuds. — Much attention has 
been attracted lately by the possible interference to toxico- 
logical detections owing to the undoubted existence of natural 
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tlbdotds in the desd body unpoisoned. Some of these, 
called by Selmi ** Ptomaines** (irrMjuia, a corpse), somewhat 
timnlate strychnia, &c., in their chemical and physioli^oal 
characters. The obserration is not new, as years ago, in the 
Priry Conncirs reports, Thudichum called attention to alka* 
loids separated by Sonnsnscbein*s process (phosphomolybdic 
acid) from the brain, urine, and from decomposed bodies* 
Various substances of the kind have also boon found by other 
iuTestigators. To these ^*cadaTeric alkaloids** have been 
attributed the ** sausage poisoning,*’ so frequent in Germany 
(for cases, see Casper’s Handbook, toI. 8), poisoning by 
Tarious foods, sucb as tinned moats, cheese, d:c. Some are 
irritants, others narcotics: different periods and circum- 
stances of putrefaction i>roducing different compounds. 

In an lUilian criminal prosecution, F. CioLto, who made the 
investigation of the corpse, gave it as his opinion that strych- 
nia was probably present. Selmi, for the defence, pointed 
out differences from strychnia, and considered the compound 
to lie a ptomaine, \\rch. Pharm. (8), 19, 187.) This will 
show the importance of the subject. 

Oasali (Gazetta, 1881, 312) regards ptomaines as not true 
alkaloids, but as acid or basic amidated compounds.” It is 
only the basic ones that will interfere with testing. Panum 
and Bergmann have isolated a substance call(‘d ** sepHtn,'* 
generated by putrefaction, poisonous, acting like a ferment 
but not destroyed by boiling, soluble in water, but Insoluble 
in alcohol, and thereby distinguished from alkaloids. Sonnen- 
schein and Zuelzer found a product of putrefaction which 
produced tetanic symptoms, besides one res<*mbling atropine. 
But these substances, or similar ones, can be produced without 
pntrefaction, as Paterno and Spica have shown that fresh blood 
and fresh albumen (white of egg) yielded, w'itli phosphomolybdic 
acid, potassio* mercuric iodide, and other alkaloidal reagents, 
precipitates like those of the vegetal alkaloids. Helmi has even 
supposed that death from various diseases may be due to the 
formation of these com}>ounds. The same author obtained 
from a dead body one month after death a considerable amount 
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of a cry$tdUizahU ptomaine, giving reactions like those of 
aikaloidal poisons, and having poisonons effects on frogs* 

Brouardol and Bouting (Compt. Bend. 92, 1056) popose* 
the reducing action of ptomaines as a distinction between them 
and vegetal alkaloids. The solution in weak acid is added to 
a dilnU* mixture of ferric chloride and potassium ferricyanide : 
the latter, if a ptomaine be present, is reduced to ferrocyanide, 
and Prussian blue is thereby precipitated. But Spica (Gazetta, 
11, 486) has shown that strychnia, brucia, morj)hia, and some 
others protluce this reaction readily, and Bockurts (Arch. 
Pharm. 3, 20, 104) adds aconitine and others as producing it 
slowly. Hence thcj distinctirm is delusive. See also Huse- 
nmnn (Arcli. Pharm. 3, 16, 169; also 3, 20, 270), Tauret 
((*ompt. Ihmd. 92, 116.3). 

The discovery of these bodu's has certainly raised a now 
difficulty for toxicoh^gistH, and suggested a now and plausible 
defence, as it must he confessed that at present there is no 
general nu'thod of distinguishing between “cadaveric** and 
vegeUil alkaloids. Yet this mainly a ff(‘ct8 the “ physiological ” 
leHts— on frogs and other small animals— for there is no 
ptomaine yet discovered which givi^s all the reactions of 
Htrjvhniu, morphia, A'c. If a chemist be asked, “ Could any 
other Hubstance produce these reactions ” he can only answer 
“I do not know of any’*; he cannot aver the impossibility. 
Then the eircumstantittl evidence must decide. 

In conclusion, th(‘ following principles should bo noted:— 

1. TJie ipmntity of poison found is generally only a small 
fraction of the quantity taken. The vomit and evacuations 
are frequently lost, and much may be decompsed bv vital 
he hod^ , or by putrefaction. That which has 
cauaed death ia probably thereby either decomposed or so 
combined as to bo rendered undetectible : that which is found 
is merely the surplus beyond tho fatal dose. This would 
account for the frequent non-discoveiy in the tissues when a 
small amount baa been given, or much time has elapsed. 
To metallic poisons this does not apply, as, unless eliminate^ 
they can always bo found. See further under Stiychuia. 
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2. The i^ptonui will differ accoidtng to the dose, the form 
(solid or solution, pure or sdmixed), habiti or idiosyucrasyi 
^he state of health, * 

3. In the post-mortem eiamiuation, appearances common 
to dead bodies generally are often mistaken for the effects of 
poison. See Casper’s HaDdl>ook, vol, I., et pnsmm. 

4. Unhealthy or improper food or acute ditM^ase may cause 
suspicious symptoms. This is the commonest solution of 
suspected poisoning. 

5. In experiments on animals, it may be objected that they 
are inconclusive as to man. This is not strictly true. But if 
a recent vomit proves poisonous to an animal, with (he $ame 
$ymptomjt cu in the man, that is almost conclusive evidence. 

6. When a poison is not found by analysis, it doi'S not follow 
that it has not caused death. Unequal distribution, uncer* 
tainty of tests, improper securing of the samples (Palmer 
case), decomi)osition or elimination of the {>oison, may hinder 
discovery. 

7. In eveiy^ eaHi% if possible, the approximate quantity of 
Uie i>oison should be ascertained and staU^d. This specially 
applies to substances that may have been administered 
medicinally. 

‘‘If poison be administered with intent to murder, it is not 
necessary that there should be enough in the article admini* 
tcred to cause death, or that it should be given in such a way 
as to act fatally. If any ]K)iBon be there, and the intent be 
proved, tlie crime of attempting to administer poison is com- 
plete ” [Judge’s ruling in Hartley, Cent. Crim. Court, May 
12th, 1850; Hey. v. Bacon, Lincoln Summer Assizes, 1867 ; 
Jicijf. V. Southyate, Chelmsford Lent Assizes ; Hey. v. Chidcray^ 
York, 1849]. 

For minute directions as to the conduct of toxicological 
investigationa, aee Taylor’a Medical Jurisprudence, 1878, 1., 
202 — 209 ; also Guy and Ferrier a Forensic Medicine, 1881, 
p. 359, €i seq. 



CHAPTER II. 

THUI^S roll K)IflOKINO BTf HTOnoCVANIC OE PBTTfiSIC ACID. 

Two cmiiifs arc rejwrtod iiiider tluB head. The first that of 
John Tawelh for the murder of his inistresH, Sarah Hart, at 
Haithtll, near Windnor, tried at the Hpriuft Aftsizes at Ayles- 
Imry, lH-15, before the laU* Haroii Parke (liOrd Weiisleydale). 
The Meeoiid — a raneof misadventure — the trial of George Ball, 
a aurg€?on, at Lewes, for the murder of hia mother by the negli- 
gent a4hiiiriiHtratiou iff an ovt^r-doso of thia poiaon, medicinally, 
before the Lord (Jhief Justice of the Common Pleas (Cole- 
ridge) Hummer Assizes, Lewes, 1B(>0. 


TRIAL OF JOHN TAWELL FOR POISONING SARAH 
HART AT SALTHILL BY PRUSSIC ACID. 

MarfA 12 , 12, nmi U, l#i|r», SeitiNU AH.sizr>\ Avi.KHni riv, 

llAlUiN IUKKK. 

UISTOHY OF THK CASK. 

The trial of John Tawell, of Berkhampstead, Berks, for 
the murder of Sarah Hart, at Hall Place, Slough, attracU'd 
more iliaii usual attcuitiou, from the cruedty of the act in 
{miHOtitug the wonuut whom he had seduced, the position and 
popular characU^r of the luurdenur as a henevolent and hospit- 
able Quaker, noteil for hia charities, and the novelty of the 
mode hy which hia detection was mainly insured. The 
electric telegraph had only very lately been established on the 
lino of the Great Western Itailway, and though Tawell lost 
no time after committing the act, in getting into the train for 
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London at Slough, the telegraph outstripped him, and on his 
arrival at the Paddington station he was recognised, and tracked 
to his lodgings, and dins his immediate arrest secured. 

Tawell’s life hail been of a remarkable character. Originally 
a commercial traveller, he liad exhibiud a strange mixture of 
great shrewdness and luouey-making talent, combiuixl with 
an outward show of religious observance. As a young man 
he hail been indicted for forging a bill for .DliHK), and hail ho 
been tried on the counts for forging, or utU'ring, he would 
doubtless have Wen execuUd. lly some influence, however, 
htJ w^as allowed U) plead guilty to the eount for having tlio bill 
in his possi^sion (a ttoUr primupti being entered on the others), 
and sentenced to transportation fc»r life. ‘‘Accordingly,** says 
Mr. .lustico Therrv, who know him well in Sydinw, “ ho came 
out to the colony as a c<»iivici. llcsides being a iW)miuercial 
travelliT for soim* time, he had Warn in an apothecary's 
shop in Kngland, and on obtaining partial exemption from 
convict discipline, heeium* tlio jirincipal druggist in Sydney. 
Afte r a prosperous career lu* sold his business for, it was said, 
i*l l,(K)0, and jinlieioudy invested this sum in buildings and 
otlu r pursuits of jtrtdil. For nearly two yiairs he occupied 
the house opposite to mine in Sydney, wlii< h gave nn^ almost 
daily opj>ortunity tluui of seeing him. H(! struck me as la ing 
a remarkably wtdl-conductt-d j)erson. He had onc(? been a 
member of the Society of Friends ; lie wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, appeartd always in a neat and candully adjuskal costume, 
and his whole appoaranee iiinl manner impressed oite with the 
notion of his Wung a v<*ry saintly personage. He always 
sought the KOi'iety in pul die of persons of reputed piety. I 
have ofU'ii met him in the str<K}t accompanitul by a secretary 
or collector to a eharitahle institution, whom he* assisted in 
obtaining contrihutions for benevolent objects. At one time 
h<* tiMik up the cause of temjKjrance in siich an inkunperate 
and silly spirit, that he ordered a puncheon of rum he had 
iinporteil to be staved on the wharf at Sydney, and its con- 
tents })ourcd into the sea, saying that, ‘ he would not be in- 
strumental to the guilt of disseminating such |>gibOU through- 
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ont tlio colony." At anotbcr time liis zeal took an apparently 
reiigioua turn. He built, in Macquarie Street, Sydney, a com- 
iModioua ineetin^(-}iouiio for the Society of Friends, on thS 
front of which was iiiHcribed on a lari^'e square stone inserted 
in the wall some such words as tlioHc — 

John Tawell 

TO 

The S(»ctkty of Fuienos. 


lie couvcViMl no title, however, to the Society to secure them 
the tenure of tin? ju’operty. After his execution it was sold, I 
uiidersOsMl, with otln*r portitms of his property, for the Ixuiefit 
<»f the purlv (Uiiitled to it UTid<‘r his will, tin* Crown lniYin£f 
Waived its riji^hl to the forfeiture of the (‘state. 

''Tawell Wits hintself n Iil»eriil conlrihutor to charities, and th(^ 
opiniiU) of his (diuraeti'r \\iiH k(» favourahle, that tin? act for which 
h(' Htifl’ered en^iited <^ovat astonishment in Sydney. A consi- 
d('riiblo part of his money hud IhhUi Tiuliscd hy buying np all 
the whnlehone that trudin/^^ veHS(*ls, at an early periixl, im- 
portt'd into Sydiu'V. this hi' st?nt to a I.oiidon housi', wlien? 
it was manufactured into combs, handles for brushes, and 
various oilier urliides of domestic use. He was the first 
person in tlu' colony who convertiMl wh:ih'hom‘ into an article 
of i>rorit4d>h' export. When he left the colony, he had a con- 
siderahle pro[)erty from nnis and other sourci's which became 
much reihiced hy the ^.nuieral distress tliat prevailed hi New 
South Wales in iMfd. ’ Hence the anxiety ex[trc^sod by him 
for his Sydney lethus, relerrc*d to in the course of his trial. 
Still, howt'ver, a man of good means, occujiying a respected 
laiHiliou in his town, luid noted, through a long and iudustrious 
lifts for his benevolence and strniglitforwnrd conduct in his 
ndutioim with his neighbours, ho might well say when first 
charged with the murder of his mistress, My station in 
society places me In^vond suspicion.” Such hml been the 
remarkable career, and such was tlie ostensible character of 
Uie man to whom the most cold-blooded of murders was 
clearly brought home in the following trial. 
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At the trial hetcm Mr. ilaron Parke* at Ayleabary* on the 
12^:1* lSth« and 14th of March* 1B45* Sergeant Bylea and 
Mr. Prendergast appeared for the proaeeution* and Mr. Fitxrt>y 
Kelly* Q.C.* Mr. Gunning, and Mr. O Malley* aasiatcHl by 
Messrs. Herapath, of Bristol, ProfeB8i>r Graham and Dr. 
Lctheby, of London, the eminent chemists, for the defence. 

In consequenco of the excitement in tlie county cniised by 
the event, numerous oliji*ctkm8 were taikeu U> jurymen by the 
prisoner’s counsel. At length, however, a jury was formed, 
and aftiT a brief recupitulfition of the leading facts of the 
proimsitd evidence by Sergeant Byles, Mary Asbley, a next 
door neighbour of tbo deceased, was called, who had seen 
Tawell go to Sarah Hart’s l>ctwceu *1 and 5 in tho afternoon 
of the 1st of January, and betwcH?n 0 and 7 tho same evening, 
** hearing a sort of stilled scream,” had gone to her door with 
a caudle and seen him leaving the cottage. Tho cottages 
stood in a row. with small gardens in front, with rails and 
gates, and contained four rooms, two on the ground lloor, and 
the same number above. 


The prisoner,” sjtid the witness, ** appeared to bo agitated, and 
unable to open the gate. I opened it for liiin ; it was fastened 
with a small button. Wlicn 1 went out of my house, I said, * I 
am afraid my neighbour is ill * — not speaking to any person in 
particular, biit as tho prisoner was then coming down the garden 
1 should thitik that 1 spoke loiul enough for him to hoar mo : 1 
was about six yards from him. No reply was made by him. When 
I got to the gate I could hear Mrs. Hurt still making tho same 
description of noise : ilio jwisoner made mo no answer when I 
asked him if I should oj>en the gate ; he appeared very much 
agitated, and tvas trying in a hurried manner to open tho gate ; ho 
canio otit of the gate before I went in ; 1 saw his face ; I hold tho 
candle over the gale to o|.»cn it : 1 have no doubt that ho is tho 
same man, though I had never seen him before that afternoon. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Hart said to me, * I ox|>cct my old master, 
hut |>erbaps ho will not come till to-morrow.' When I got to 
Mrs. Hart’s door it was shut, and ujKm my opening it I saw' 
Mrs. Hart lying on tho floor with her head not a great way from 
the door ; her legs were towards the fire, her dress was quite in a 
disordered state, her petticoats nearly up to her knees, her left 

c 2 
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itockifig down to her Ankle, and tom, and her left thoe off : her 
cap was off, and her hair hanging down over her head : her cap 
was A little distance from her : she was still making a noise, and 
her eyes were fixed, hut her lips moving. I took hold of her 
hands and raised her head, and said, * Dli, Mrs. Hart, what is the 
msitferr She did not nmke any annwor, hut I thought she 
seriued to press my hand, hut 1 could not positivedy tell. I then 
raiKv<i her up, aial a little froth eanie out of lier moutli, and I 
thought she was dying. 1 laid her <lowu again, and took my 
candle and went int^i Mrs. Whecler'H hou'>e, next door but one. 
When I went into Mrs. Hart's I oli.x-ervcd a bottle and a glaas by 
the side of it half full, and another glass on the opposite side of 
the lahlt?, near the door, empty ; but there ajipeared to be some- 


thing in the bott<»rii of it. A chair was bc.sitie Mrs. Hart, and 
another ojijsisitc her. I returned fi«>iu Mrs. Wheeler's with 
Mrs. Ihirrett, and we jdaced a pdlnw on the ebild s chair ami 
bathed her tornphs. On<; tjl .Mrs. iJarrrtt’.s apprentices went for 
Dr. Chiitnpiieys, and he euine. 1 si urcdieil the j»laco inmiediatelv, 
ami fouml no small vial about the size of a thimble, 'j'bere was a 
middling fire in the house. Before I g<.t into the liou.se I tlnmght 
the prisoner was lt>oking, uml I locked tlie iloor, becaiiHc I was 
fnglitened. The doeeunod was breathing bard in a short way, 
and innkiug n noise bke ‘<»li ! oh : ' and lier eyes hooked very full.’’ 


On troHii-i\ninihmtiini by Mr, Krllt/, she said — 

“That she beard Mrs. Ibirfs voice rather loud after Mr. Tawell 
Went in - only a few wonl-s but eonld not bear wlmt she said. 
She did m»f think tlnit they were «pmrrelling, but that jierhaps 
Mix Hurl was in hy.stmics, as nnuiev matters were always talked 
<»ver whe n 'I uwell came. When Mr.‘ Cliampnoys came in" ho sixid 
Jio must try io bleed her : he did s<», and there wi\s about as much 
hlootl ns would cover a plate; she dic«l immediately afterwards; 
indeed, I think she was dead when he bled her. Alwmt Chri.stma.s 
Mrs. Hart received a basket of apples as a present— about a pock 
Some of which wci*o left in a box/’ 


On rr-r.ru m I Wfi/iow, she said — 

•*That it \vi\8 not more than a minute after slie left her own 
house that she cntertxl Mix Hart’s, ami that she saw about ten 
or a doxcu apples in the Ik)x ixfler her death.” 


3frs, Jiarrrtt confirmed Mrs. 
comli;iou in which she found t!u* 


Ashley’s account of the 
u\*ccu,sevl, but did not see 
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my foaii] on ber lips italil after sbc tried to pour some water 
dowu ber throat^ 

It was theu prorccl by the barmaid at the ** Windmill/’ on 
Saltbilh and a gardener, that al>out half after six on that day 
the deeeas<5d came tliere for a bottle of (luiiiness'H nlout, and 
that she was met between her house and the ** Windmiir* almut 
the name time in high spirits running towards her cottage. 

The next witness sjH)ko to the acts of tlie prisoner l>eforo 
he arrived at the cottage. At three o'clock in the aflerumm 
he had been at the Jerusalem Cofiee.-house, iinjuiring at what 
hour they closed, saying lie was going to the West End, and 
Hhould not bo back nntil half-past eight, and wishing to leave 
a greateon and a parcel, which, by arrangement with the 
waiter, he fetched away about half piist nine or a c|uarter to 
ten that night, h aving Ins umbrella tliere. Other witnoHses 
j»rovod his being scui running from Hath Place towards 
Slough, getting into the Eton omnihus and stopping ojiposite 
Sir John HersclH l’s house, then returning towards the Slough 
station and leaving it for I'addington by tlu‘ half-past eight 
Irain.t The evidence of tin* next witness, wlio Uaekiai him 
frtnu tile moment of his arrival at Paddington, must be given 
in detail. 

n’i7/o/m« sai<l — 


1 mil a sergeant (»f p(dicc on the Great Western Railway, at 
I'addingtun Station. On the 1st <‘f January, in consequence of a 
telegniphic coiiununiaition, 1 ( Iwierved tlie prisoner get out of a 
carriage and get into a jVew JUanl omnibus. I put on a private 
coat, and acted as guard, llo got mit oj>pohJle Prineeb' Street, 
near the rank, about a quarter | ast nine. 1 (qicncd the door on 
juirposc to look at him j he went towanis the Wellington Statue, 
and then crossed over to lUrch's, the juistrycooks : he stood a 
imunent, as if he was considering; 1 wutciied him fiuin behind the 

* At ihf tlii.s thul hh«’ liiuftl < ut one of tlu* glitxKc'it on 

ll«c ttthk' to tli<‘ ibofatiiMl the waU*r. 

t Kvhifinv of Kalh<'riiif \Vhitr, Uinoaal ; \\\ Murtoii, ganltner ; J. KeniJfil, 
Uttiur at the JeiUHAhm t'otreo-honiw* ; If. (’rupp, eh-rk 0, W. Ituilwny, 
Shmgh ; O. |*< htboy ut ; J{. inukcqHrr, Blough ; i\ 

WibUit**, guaul of (.J.W.K. ; a ) ; K, J. Howell, Mi|<»oriti- 

tfitUriit of Slough itutiou ; liew. E T. Clmuqiticys T. lloliiiaa, coanUhlo, of 
FamluiiU' Royal. 
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Ktatuo. Jfc then went towards the Jerusalem Coffee-house, and I 
followed him ; he then went down a court into Birchin Lane, and 
fn»m thence to Scott’s Yard, in the Borough, where he lodged| 
where I left him. On rotumirig there next morning he was gone, 
so I went to the Jerusalem, and an officer ( Wiggins) went in and 
look him info custody, Wiggins said to him that he was last ecu 
in the house qf a wotnau at Slough wdio was found dead, when he 
re[died that, ‘[ was not at Slough 5 X‘stcrday — I know no one 
there.’ 1 then remarked that 1 had seen him get off the train 
from Blough, and that he had given me sixpence after riding in 


tlic omniiius from the Paddington station. ‘ You must be mistaken,’ 
he rejilied ; ‘my station iu life must rebut any suspieiou that 
might ho attached to me.* ” 


[f an inspector (){ the Metropolitan police, gave a 

graphic jmcoiint of tin* arrest. 

^ “0»i 'rimrsday, the 2nil of January, I wont into the Jerusalem 
CfifrooliouH' with the la^it witness, and asked the prisoner if his 
name was dawcdl ; lie said, ‘ Ves.* 1 then asked him if he had 
been at. Slough lust night, and ho said, ‘ No, I did not leave town 
nil day yesterday.’ 1 tlieu upenetl my coat, showed my uniform, 
ami said, * I want you eoncerning the w<»mau you >vcro with last 
night, lie Kai<l, ‘1 don’t know unyone there.’ . 1 said, ‘There 
wii»< a wuioau futuid dead there, and you are su} {Mised to be the 
hist person \^IM, was seen with her alive.’ Ho said, ‘ Thee must bo 
imsfaken ju the iileiitity, my stati«m in soiiety jdaces mo beyond 
suspieion.’ I then took him down to .Salt Hill, to the ‘Tliree Tuns,’ 
Wlnw tho iiKp.Mf WUH liold. I soaivlted him, titid found 

4.1-'. M'*. Iti •rv.Id mill I'l. iu j-ilvor, u gold wntch, mid a letter 

aiKilwncd to him, wliich lie nuid he had rcceivoil from hiu wife. 
»u the lieeonil iliiy of the imuiest 1 saw liim Hf-aiu. After consult- 
*»« w»l' l"H lawyer, he said to me, ‘ 1 took thee for a gentleman 
in tlio railway carriage.’ I said, • 1 told you 1 was an officer.’ 
Ilo replied, • \es, hut that was afterwards.’ the first day of the 
iniiucst he said, ‘Mind. 1 have diselosoil nothing.’” 

In w.**-,uoHi.m,/,on, .Vr. Kvll,, failtul to get the witness to 
Kii.v that when asked about Slough the prisoner said ho canio 
from llerkhanipsU-ad, and only letl the witness to roiterato 
Un^ he stak'd '* that ho had not iM'on at Slough that day.” 

To 7Vr*(M«, iho inspoctor of the Eton police, Tawell was 
dangerously communicatiTc. 
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" On the day after I bad taken bim into oiialody,** said Uiia 
vitneafs ‘‘and brought him to iwj omi houae, alter ho had men hie 
^wjer^ he said to me, ‘ The unfortunnto woman once lived iu my 
acrvice, about two yearn nud a half, or nearly sh\‘ He asked mo 
if I know this. 1 t<»li him I had heard ao. Then Holmoa, the 
other constable, came in, anti ho addetl, ‘ She left my service about 
five ycara ago,’ I tc^bl him whatever he saltl I nliould communi- 
cate to the conmer to nuTit^w. He said, ‘he woubl have no 
objectiim to that,’ and then continued, ‘ slio bad been in the habit 
of writing letters to him fur money,’ *'**d that ho had been jHJHteml 
with iier ; she was a very good servant w hen in his service, but a 
bad principltHl woman, She wrote to him that if lie ditl not scud 
her something she would make away with herself. He came down 
to her huuse and told her that he wxmld not give her any more 
money. She then asked him if he would not give her sumo porter. 
1 then sent for a bottle of stout, ami she had a glass and 1 had a 
glass. She then took out a small phial, alK>ut the size of a 
thimble, and said, “ I w ill, I will," and poured some into her glass 
and drank a j»Art of it — the remainder was thrown into the fire. 
She then dune herself about and hu<l down on the lumrth rug ; I 
tiien wont out I did not think she was in earueat, otherwiso 1 
would have railed s«>mcb<Mly.’ 1 asked him if he had got tbuso 
letters, and he said, ‘ No, ] never keep such letters as llu»He.* I 
knew him by perMUi, having seen him at Aylesbury.’* 


Tlio cross-eriimitidtiiin was unimportant — mainly directed 
to the probablf' iiiaceuraey of his n^collectioii and to the 
nature of tin* eominunieation h<^ rnadt^ to the coroner. 
IlifliihSf in addition to eonflrming PvrlinH report of the pri- 
soner’s statement, was prenent when Mrs, Tawoll visited her 
husbaiul, when, in reply to ht*r question, ** what he had been 
doing,” he replied, Nothing. I hope you will forgive me.” 


MKDICAI. KVlDrXCK. 

//, yiimtaffve Champjn^t/n, surgeon at Balthill, sent for a 
few minutes before 7 p m. on January Ist, said — 

“ I ran, and when I got there wiw deceased on the floor, felt her 
puliie, but am not certain whether I felt any pulsation. I put my 
hand under her clothes over her heart, and could not discover any 
pulsation ; considered her dead, but still thought it best to open a 
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Teia m her omi, and obtained about an ounce of blood. Next day 
1 made a post morUm examination with Mr. Norblad and Mr. 
rickering. Having previoimlj examined the external parts, w% 
o|»ene<! thb IkkIj, vben 1 smelt the odour of prussic acid; the 
lungs were perfectly healthy, but the coverings had the appearance 
of iuihirnmation. Examined stomach and oonteuts. Rather more 
jiMicus than tliero ouglit to l)e; the abdominal viscera perfectly 
healthy. I*ut contents of stomach into a l>ottle, which I, with 
Mesam. Norblad and Pickering, twk to Mr. Cooper, in London. 
The contents were tested for sulfduiric acid, oxalic acid, and some 


|K»isonous salts, but nothing was discovered ; afterwards an experi- 
ment was tried for pmssic acid. Mr. Cooper tried proto suljdmte 
of iron, and also nitrate of silver, but could not during the experi- 
ment discover any prussic acid ; but ncv(?rtheless, it is my opinion 
that she died from the eifectsof that poison. On the foll(»wing 
Sunday 1 t(Kik the heer and the part of n hun found (Jii the table 
to Mr. (VKjper, which we re tchted fur prussic acid, but none dis- 
covorcei. When I stated that in my opinion the deceased died 
from the effects of pruHsic acid I did not know that the prisoner 
had bought any. 1 know' Scheclc's prussic acid and that of the 
I/uulon I*harnmcop(ciu ; less than a grain of pure prussic acid 
w<n.ild bo a <loHe ; two drams of Schcclc's w'ould contain six grains. 

I here are cases on record where tlu* stnell of ])russic aci<l could 
not he discovered in the ht<*mach a j»t‘m)n who had taken it. 
A person in Paris died from taking seven tenths of a grain. Prussic 
acid is volatile, and may be canded of! by the lungs or ubsorbctl by 
the tissitos. I lie re is a caM* in tlie JMut'fi of a person dying from 
having less than a grain Uilministcred to her. After tins occur- 
rence I put thirty grains of .Scheeles acid into a glass of 
(fUinneiMs stout, and tin? smell was scarcely jicrceptible. The 
syiiiptoniM woithl come on in less than two minutes.'^ 


In the very niinuU^ and detailed crtm-txaimmUlon to which 
this witness was subjected by Mr. KvUit, he made the follow- 
ing siaU'ments : — 

“ 1 have no experience in detecting the odour of pmssic acid in 
a hunmn subject —should think it may Ikj taken without detection ; 
sliouUl exjieet to find the tnluur in the mouth and in the breath] 
hut thei'e may In.* exceptions. Neither Mr, Pickering nor Mr. 
Norblad smelt it when the body was opened. It was not a con- 
jettture of mine ; I was jw^sitiv© of it. The smell is very jieculiar 
•ttd strung, and easy to be detected by those aajuaiuteil with it. 
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It i» more Itkelj to be detected when expoee<l as this was to a heat 
of 212 degrees. At every heat we tried to smell it, but failed. 
'Bhere was «o such smell in the blood which I drew idiortly alter 
death. I am not com{>etcut to say whether epile|)tio {latieuts die 
more quickly from prussic acid tJiau others. It is said to act 
|X)werfully on the nervous system. Have read the case of the 
seven epileptic patients who died from a dose of M!ven*teuths of a 
grain each in fr<»m thirty to forty-five houra There was a case in 
which the French doctors discovered |K>ison eight days after death* 

**This acid exists in a great numlwr of substances, in apples 
for instance, and probably in many oilier sulistances in which it 
has never U*en discovemt. I agree with l>r. ("hristisciu in his 
opinion (p. "TMi) in respect of the forinatiun of this acid in various 
i>j*gauic sub.HtanecH and other articles. It is made from the 
bliMwl, Inmos, and horns of animals. It consists of 12 carbon, 14 
nitrogen, and 1 hydi-ogen. Those ur<» its elements. They exist 
and can lie obtained in groat quantities from various substanoos — 
rberry-stoiies, an<l stones of various fruits ; they are found in the 
hninui saliva, but not in the form of prussio aciil. It (the salt) is 
imUihI sulplm cyanide, and when taken is pen^eplible in the blood 
and breatii, but imst. in the sttunmli,* In aj>ple-pips or other 
suliHtanecs the smell would not be given ott' until disenguged by 
.s<»nH’ (tn^eess for that purpose. 

“ I>uring fbo experiim*utH for oxalic acid and other |muhouh, 
Messrs. C'oojht, Fickeriiig, and Norblad failed to jKTceive any 
smell. One of them then came to the eonelnsion that there must 
1 h' |irnssic acid.’’ 

Did Mr. (’oojicr then apply a process which would 
s.'t free prussic acid from apple-pips and other substances?’^ 

Jw/iavr. — I believe that is the prwess, but it wiw not carried 


* At i])v iiiijurst, tliis fqifakiiig of tlu* itsiiUm of thf! cljcmicsl 

ftnalytiit^ Kaid : — ** It may not havr Wn prUHaic ar.iil, Iml iu roiijuuotion with 
salt iifurly to it. 1 do not think it w»u» adminij^tmd by itw*lf 
but in M)in<* liipiul. The *alts «f pniKsic acid have not thf wiiiio pungent 
lH>< uUar odour m pniahic acid itself. They would jirtwliU’C death, but ho 
( ouldtiot tMiy how <jui»:kly.'’ Mr. Xotblad, on the wiuif* occaHioti, suggested 
that one of the galu into the conqK»siiion of which pnmsic acid enters, might 
have been given ; *‘ihat cyanide of iiotaHsiuin, the wilt to which he referred, 
would catnw'’ death in from tw'o m^eouds to a cjuarter of an hour, according to 
the amount given.*’ At the time of the imjncHt it wua not known that the 
priaoner hail bought of Tlioiuas, Scheele’s w^lution of prussic aidd. On tb© 
iwolwrttee of the rarioos kinds of these salts, see ilr. Htewart’s remarks. 
VP- 73 -.77. 
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to tho full extent. I refer to the heat. When this new prooesB 
was applied^ tho xcsult was that prussic acid was found. I did not 
smell it, nor anyone else. Beyond the smell in opening the bodj^ 
I smelt none at 

** When I first saw tho deceased I thought I felt a few beats of 
the pulse, hut I imagine that T was mistaken. It might have been 
the pulse in my own finger. The analogy between animals and 
human l>eings dying of prussic acid is considered doubtful by the 
best authoriticM. ^J’ho heai*t would continue to beat for a short 
time after the pulse had receded from the arms. Tho lungs might 
1)0 eotisidcred slightl3^ congested.” 

Mr. Kelly . — **Why then inform my leaniod friend that they 
wore sound and hciiltliy 1 ” 

Wiinnn . — ‘*The lungs themselves were not diseased.” 

Mr. KrUy. — Is it natural and healthy when tho lungs are 
congested K ” 

They contained rather more blood than usual.” 

Mr, Kvlhj , — 1 h that a healthy state 1 ” 

Not perfectly so.’* 

Mr, KvUy , — « Is not congested lungs the cause of various modes 
(»f HudtU’U death 1 ’* 

— ‘‘ Ych.” 


1 then exaniiiuHl the jKricnnlium^ it was empty. The heart 
had a natural appearance. I do ju»t recollect that 1 cxaniined tho 
arteries pr(»eeoding from the aorta. Any disease of the coronary 
arteries is likely to oauso sudden death. 1 diil not examine the 
spinal marrow, M he valves (>f the heart \>ere ver}* clear. Death 
might snddenl\' result troin the udhesitui (‘f the ,s] inal inaiTow, if 
it had existed siune time. A .sutlden termination also might take 
place where the disea.M' is latent. 1 looked at tho gulhhladder, tho 
et)lour x^as natural. M3' experience teaches me that prussic acid 
xvouUl colour it hluc.^ 1 exantiued the msophagus to sec if there 
was any foreign »ul)8tanco, and found none. 1 o]>Qned tho trachea, 
but nut tho bronchial tubes, so I could not tell whether there was 
water in tliem or not When I felt tho pulse and heart of tho 
deeeusid 1 was satisfied that she was dead, still I bled her, as I 
thought it l>e«t to try every means to restore animation. I did not 
do it to ascertain tho cause of tleath. 1 then got no information as 
to the cauEo of death. I taiw a sliglit motion of the jaw m I felt 
tho pulse, mul ttjtpiThend she died them 1 took the stomach from 
Ui© body eighteen liours oiler death. The contents were tumiHl 
into o jxig or basin, and afterwards into a bottle. I do not know 


♦ Doubtful. 0 . 0 . S, 



rmkh or tamwuXm 



^ what purpoie the botUe had been used. [ did not waah It out.** 
(The bottle wm here produced^ n hr^e^moHthnl om^ lihi a pkJde 
toitie.) The witness then «tateil what care he took of it to prevent 
its being tampered with before taking it to Mr. Cooper : — **Tho 
exact dose to cause death is still undeteriniinK!, also whether the 
effect is curntdative or not, also the effect of the sjxmo quantity 
diluted more or less is unsettled. Scheclc's prussic acid varies an 
strength. Prussic acid evajs^rutes by keeping.** 

Mr. AW/y, #v<n7i«y /rowt }V(tUoH'e ** on /Viyitic, *'—'** Do 

you agree to tiiis — * A bloa', a fall, an eloctrio shock, ta teivS|HH>nful 
of prussic acid, may ctuise death and leave no tmcc on the nervous 
^stem ? ’ *’ 

Wifneee . — “ Yes.** 


On his re-e.i\tmifiatwn by Ser/f, Ihflcs, the witnosa said 

'‘In the case of the seven epileptic |Mvticnts two me<licfil men di<l 
not smell the acid, but two chemists <lid Kt>nie time afterwards. It 
rocjuires an extensive experience readily to detect the smell. 
Some may perceive it, some not .Several iK'i*sonH should smell, 
some not l»eing so susceptible of the odour as t^ilie!*s, I agi*eo with 
a Prench chemist that * under a considerable numlwr of circum- 
stances there must be gnMt practical knowlotlgo to d<‘tcct srn«dl/ 
If a |)ersou once knows tlie smell, I think he will know it agaiti." * 

‘*1 should think that l)i‘fore prus.sic acid could bo obtained from 
honis, bloo<.l, and bones of animals, a heat of from 4U0 to 7)00 
<l<grecs would Ikj necessary. All animalH, whether liuman or not, 
die if they take pnissic acid. There is no diH’erenco in its operation 
tipon man and the inferior animals. There wan no aj»[>earance of 
disease in the heart of the deceased. Had there been any rujiture 
of the enronary arteries it wouKl have been appai*ont, I never 
knew such a disease of the sjanal inniTow to cause sudden death. 
I know only of the tw’o cases mentioned by Taylor of the gall 
Idaddcr having a blue tint. The absence of it is no proof that the 
}>erBon did not die from prussic add. The bottle into which I put 
the conteute wtis |>erfectly clean and dry. Tlio (mds of the stomach 
w*ero securely tied up with string when I moved the contents itito 
the jug, which was also fierfoctly dry and clean. 1 liavo no doubt 
the deceased died from prussic acid.** 

After two constables (//ill and lAirkin) bad proved the find- 
ing of a phial in a cupboard and two others in a jug, one of 

• Oa the mooted qtie&Uon of “ odoar,*’ see Mr. Stewards experiments and 
remarks on smeU-bhndnesi, pp. 
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which contained liartHhorn, the ease was adjourned to tlio 
following uioniing. 


SLVOMt l>jy. Thursdmj, March 13 . 


81‘1’irSKl) rilKVlOUS ATTKMIT TO POISON. 


(Jharlottr llmvarJ^ unmarried, a servant, said : — 


** 1 knew Mrs. Hurt, and went to see her at Salt hill on the 26th 
Se[»toinher, IHi'J. She had a child of mine in her care. I wm 
there from three to four months, in which time I saw Mr. Tawcll 
there twice. On the doth of Sej)tcnibcr ho came, and in ten 
miniilcH after, Mrs. Hurt sent me out for a bottle of stout, which I 
got and gave to her. She took it into the room where he was. 


Shortljr after slio came out and sent me for a sheet of paper, 
hiaving .\tr. Tawell in the room with tlie stout. When 1 came 
hack kIk? said to mo ‘1 am so ill, I shall he obliged to tell mv 
master to g<» ; I am so sick, my head is so bad.’ She was very sick, 
and I lielpcd lier upstairs to bed. After she got upstairs she was 
sick again. She was in very good health when Tawell came. She 
said she only <lruuk one glass of j)ortcr and felt sick directly ufter- 
wai’ds. I went down again and saw eighteen sovereigns on tlm 
tahh", which 1 put into a drawer. Theie was some porter in the 
glasses and in the bottle. That in the glasses 1 tlirew away, and 
drank that in the bottle, and it did not make mo ill, Mrs, Hart 

compltiinetl of being very giddy, but did not say anything about her 
throat.” 


AN.VI.YTICAh EVIDKNrK. 

Mr, Cooper j the Analytical Chemiat and Lecturer on 
Mi'dical tlurisprudence, was then called and examined by 
Serjeout Jitjles, 


“On the 3rd of January,” said the witness, “Messrs. Champneys, 
Korblad. and Pickering called on me with a carjiet bag. The bag 
etmtaiiied n bottle (ordinary one, such as olives arc usually sold in) 
full or ncaiiy >o \>ith the contents of the stomach; a |K>rtion of 
|i»iUr in uu <»ruinaiy I ccr-hottle, on whitlt was a paper lalicl 
siguif) iug t|i„, it co ntained Uuiuncss*B Iwcr; a glass tumbler, about 
talf full of whut aptHfaix^d to be a mixture of beer and water ; a 
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part of a plum bun, aud a phial coniatuuig a f«« drops (perha{Mi 
about half a drachm) of a ne^u-ljr colourleatt fluid ; a small piece of 
pink paper, such as is generally used by n|M>theoaries for tying over 
the corks of meiiictue phials, and had H[>|iarently lieen used for such 
purpose ; and the stomach and part of the intestines. The bottle 
which contained the anitents of the sbnnach Wiis titnl over wiUt a 
piece of bliMlder, aud, I thltik, corked as well, but of the hittor I 
am not certain ; it was oj>enctl and snndt stnuigly of fiani in the 
progress of digestion, it had also the smell of Wer. On the applica- 
tion of litmus |>a|»or to the surbice of the contents it lieoame red 
instantly, and so very red that I was dis{K»8ed Xo consider that 
Mr. Norblad and the oilier gontloinon were right in their conjoi*- 
ture as to its containing 4»xalic achl. A portitui wan m»\v taken out 
of this InUtU* aud put iuio a jHircelaiu evajKU'atiiig basin, to which 
some distilled water was aihled, ami stirred well bigether with a 
gloss nnl ; the basin with its contents was then jilaced cm the 
heated sand bath and kept stirring until it boiled, aud even after it 
had boded for some minutes. During the whole of this operation 
I was standing over it, ami the vapour that eseuped I smedt the 
whole tune, but did not recognise the Hligbtest Oilour of prussic 
acid; the odour was the «une us that i^f the eontemts of the bottle, 
but it was more powerful. The contents of the bji.sui were then 
jmt into a paper tilter placed in a glass funnel, and that which 
pas^etl thr«Migb the filt^u' wiis collecte4l in a glass vessel placed ft»r 
Its reception. While this operation was going on I direeteil iny 
aitentioti to the coiiteuls of the beer bottle and the tumbler. I f«uu»d 
them Isitb to have an acid reaetnm on litmus pa|er, tho conlents 
of the U*er bottle very deei<ledly so ; but on the application of the 
iiHiiul tests eiiiploytsl f<»r the doleelitui of oxalic acid, nut a trace of 
it ctudd be f(Muid. 

** By this time a small <piautity 4»f clear li<|uid from the contoiits 
of the basin had passetl (be tilter ; tliis was removed from the glass 
vessel cniployctl to receive it a test glass, and on the apj)li<*a- 
tion of tho tests for tho detection of oxalic acid not the smallest 
truce was indiciited. I then felt cjuito certain that oxalic acid hail 
not been the cause of death. 

♦* 1 was then show’ii the stomacli by Messrs. Champneys and 
Norbliul, ami on examining its interior surface it did not apjioar t 4 > 
have l)ccn aete<l on by any o<»rrusivo substance ; nevertheless I 
thought it advisable to search fur sulphuric acid, and accordingly 
applied to a small porti^m of the li^juid, filtered from that which 
had lieen boiled, the test for that subsbiiie^e, but none could be 
detected. In like iiiaiiuer 1 did also ap]dy the tests for the detec* 
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tioa of baryta, opium, arsenic, the salts of mercury, and oilier 
metallic poisons, and could find none of them. I then came to the 
conclusion that, if the person had died from the eifect of poison, ^ 
could be no otiier than prussic acid. 

** A portion of the contents of the stomach was then taken from 
the bottle and put into a tubulated retort, to which was added a 
very sfiiall fpiantity of dilute sulphuric acid ; the retort with its 
contents was placed on the sand bath, a receiver applied and a 
portion distilled off. "When abont two drachms of clear liquid had 
distilled over, it was removed from the receiver into a test glass, 
about a grain of green sulpliatc of iron was added, and when this 
wjis diss^ilved, a sniall quantity of solution of iK>tius8;i. Tlicse w’ere 
fillovred to remain a short time together and stirred with a glass 
rod. Stil)sc(jucntly muriatic acid was added in sufficient quantity 

ap}trnrf(lf which could not liavc 
rcHtdte<l unh‘ss cyanogen or hydnayauic acid had been present. 
Hnl it could not he rcc(»gnirt<*d by the Miuell. Although I had no 
doubt ill my own mind, from tin* gentle heat that had lieen 
cmjiloyod in the’ above detailed pn»ecsH of distillation, that the 
jiruHsic acid tnmld not have resulted from any decomposition of the 
aniinul maltcrs ]»rcsont in the e(»utonts of the stomach, yet I 
thought it ]>rudeui to conduct the process of distillation in such a 
manner as t<i preclude the possiliility <»f such occurrence. 

“Another and much larger portion of the contents of the stomach 
was put into another retort, to which a little dilute sulphuric acid 
was a<ldcil us before, and th<‘ retort with its contents placed in a 
water Imth, to whirh soiuo common salt was added. The salt- 
water bath was heated until it boiled ; a receiver was put on to 
Ibe retort, an n<lapter intenoiiing so n« to remove the receiver to a 
greater distanee from the furnace, and the receiver was kept as cool 
as pt>sHihl4‘ by folds of blotting paper kept constantly wet applied 
to its external hurfuec. In this manner was the distillation slowly 
conducted, until al»out an ounce of clear liquid had distilled over. 

On the removal of this liquid from the receiver it had the same 
smell us that contained in the bottle had before distillation, and 
neither myself, Mr. Xorhhul, Mr. Ohampneys, nor my son could 
detect the smell of pmssic acid in the slightest degree. In fact the 
o<lour of hoot and digesting foisl was so jwwcrfiil as to cover or 
disguise the smell of the prussic acid in this weak state, but on 
applying the same tests as before Prussian blue was found in con- 
siderable quantity. 

** The few drops of liquid which wero in the phial l)cforG men- 
iionetl wero now osLatutued : tliey had no notion on litmus paper, 
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tboj smeiiof ounplior and aaetata i:d ammonuu Tba iast far 
|)rtt«si« aeid was applied, but it did not sliow the smallest quantity. 
||be phial was then washoil out, and the disttliod liquid, with the 
precipitated l^russian blue obtaincKl by the two alK>ve^etailed pn^ 
cesses was put into it It wjis corkini up and taken by Messrs. 
Norblad and Cbainjmeys io keep in their |H>ssi^ssiou. I also added 
the same test to distilled water coutatuiug a few di*o|^ of prussie 
acid, for the sake of compariHi>u and to try the tost This was also 
taken by Messrs. Norblsil atiil Champueyii, as was also some distilled 
water with the same tests applied, to which no prussic aetd had 
licen added, and w’hicli was colourless. As far as 1 can lecollect 
this completed the first day’s pr»>ecedings, it being imw nearly dark, 

“On the evening of the fullioving day (Sntunhiv) Mr. Pickering 
came to ino to itvpicKt 1 wouhl on the .Monday following examine, 
by the coroners desire, the contents of theghiss tumbler, the lieor 
lK»ttUs uml the remainder of the lH‘er, to determine if prussic acid 
existed in any of them. <hi .Sunday the Gth, being engaged at 
Derby un (he .M<mday, M<•H^rs. Norblad and Champneys eame, 
bringing with them tin* whole of the things they took away with 
them on the Friilay. ’fhe lK‘er, the contents of the tumbler, and 
the remains t>f tin* plum bun we each siibjt'cted separately to 
distillation in the salt-water bath, and to the liquor obtained by 
diHtiUati<»n the sauio tests for detecting prussic achl were added, 
but nt>t a trace coubl I hi found. 

** i may hero <»l)serve that, on the intervening Saturday, I 
contmucii the distillation of the larger portion befi»re spokmi of for 
the purp<«*c of obtaining more of the ibslilled liquid, and in fact to 
eontinue the distillation until the whole of the prussic acid had 
Wen sc}»anited, A jsirt of the distilled ii^pior had its Prussian 
blue precipitutcsl. which was given t> Messrs, Norhimi and 
('hain}iiKys on the Sumlay, and to another part I ad(lc<l nitrate of 
silver fi*r the purjKJSc of 8ej»arating the hy.lrocyanic acid, or rather 
the cyanogen it contained, I kept it safe from decomposition or 
change during iny absence, and for the purpose of further experi- 
ments on my return, and at my leisure. 

“Accordingly, shortly after iny return, I put the cyanide of 
silver obtained by the aWvo process, together with some very 
dilute munatto acid, into a small retort, to wliich a receiver was 
attached. The retort was placed over a lamp in order to bo 
heated, and the receiver was surrounded by cold water. The dis- 
tillation proceeded until aWut a dnurhni and a half had distilled 
over. This liquor pnsstmd (he Oiiour of prussic addf distinctly 
recognised by myself, and also by two of my sons. 
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** It occurred to me that as Mcssni. Norblad, Champney#, and 
myaelf had diatinctljr nem among the contenta of the ht4»inacb 
Home undigefted apjilea, that tite aecda or pi pa of the apple ruig)^t 
give riite to the format hui of pruaaic acid by distillation. I there- 
for0 deteriniiRd on rtmkiug an ex]>criTT)eiit to see if any and what 
<|iiarttity of pniimic acid flioy were capable of pnxlucing, Ac- 
c<»rdirigly the WR'da from fifteen appU'w acre bniiHcd and put into n 
retort with aoiiio distilled water, and about an ounce of Ibpior was 
distilled off. On the application of tli'e testa before 8|)oken of, 
IVitiUfiaii blue, in cxee<'(img atnall ipiautity, was proiluccd. On 
testing the IriKt produi't of (imtiUation, no IYu^Kitul blue was found. 
I have the ^hole of tlic I’ruHsiuii blue thuH produced. 

** AIhuiI ten days ago I uhh applied to and retpuMtiuI to tnake 
more ex|K«riiiieiita for the piirp*>Hi* (if <»f diMi'overiiig tlie 

whole amount of pniKste aeid origiuaDy eoutaitied in the contents 
of llie Htoiniodi, or at least of that piation brought to me. J 
atatetl that 1 hud tiot the ttieanM in my ]>oKh(‘SKjon of doing ho, and 
that Mr, NorhI.id or Mr. < 'hartipneya poshe-^'Sed almoht everything 
relating to tiu* mutter; but I thuiigiit it posMible, if I bad the 
n*inaiuder of the contentM of the Htornaeh, and that if it were 
eoiitaiued in the Maine bottle in whieh it was originally brought, I 
might be able to do ho having a dustnict iTeolIei Uon of about the 
height at wbiidi tlie matter htood in the neek <d‘ the bottle. Mr. 
(ImmpneyH, on Saturday, the ^‘tll of relauaiy, delivered, vsirh 
f»lher inalterH, into my eharge, the remainder of the contentM t>f 
the Htomaeli which had not before been Md*ji etefl to any operation 
or experuneiil, and wliieb, wluii I gave it him baek, after mv 
ftiriner experimeiitM, I reipiehted him t«» ki ep tn a ei>oI tiark place 
for further investigation, should it l»e ileenied reijuisilo. 'I'he 
laittlo wiw tightly eorked and Meeurely tied o\er with a piece of 
bladder. Jlefore uneorking it, 1 made a mark with n tile oiit'^ide 
the lad tie eoiueideiit with the surtme of the eonteutH in the 
interior. 1 then emptied tlie eontents intt> a glass alemhie, waHhe<l 
the Imttle out with a little distilled water, and addul this to the 
matter tti the iileiubic. Tlie head of the nlembie wnu then put on^ 
a condensiug apparatus attached, tho alembic plactal uh Ufoie on 
IV HwU -water bath, the bath brought to tho 1 waling ]w.»int, uml dis« 
tillation conducted utitil the whole of the prusSicucid was ex|)elled. 
A solution of nitrate of Htlver wn» put into the recipient for the 
piiqxaio of seizing hold of the hydiXK'yanic acid the moment it 
reached that vessel. By this pi\>cess 1 Kucceeded in obtaining 
r455gnitiisof diy cyaiudo of bilver. very slightly coutnmioated 
with chloride of silver. Tho latter did not amount to a quantity 
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which could be collected and weighed. But if 1 allow 0*025 grains, 
and call the quantity of cyanide of silrer produced tn reality 1*43 
fn the quantity operated on in this instance, it must be veiy near 
the truth. But as the quantity operated on iu this instance 
formed only 51 parts out of the 180 of the whole volume of the 
contents of the l>ottle as it was first brought to me, the following 
proportion will show how much was contained in the vrhole. For 
if 51 parts give l*t3 grains of cyanide of silver, 180 parts will give 
5*047 grains of cyanide of silver. This (piautity of cyanide of 
silver is equivalent to 1002 grains of real hydmcyanic or prussic 
add, which is equal to 50 grains of the prussic acid of the strength 
of the London Pharmacopeia. The determination of the relative 
quantity o{)erated on, and the original voluinc of the contents of 
the stomach, was OHCcrtaiuod by measuring, with water, the bottle 
filled, as near as possible to remember, to that part in the neck 
where the contents originally stood, which was 180 | drachms, and 
to the mark made by the 61c 51 ^ drachms. 

**I ma}* also remark that the contents of the stomach, after 
distillation, was still strongly acid, occasioned most pn>l»ahly by the 
acid iu the l»t»er, and also hy the acid which is invariably pnxluocd 
during the process of digestion.*' * 


T^iirln^ h\H fJcumiHiitioH, Mr, (Umprr produml tho Wilea 
containing tho PrusHiaii blue pnalucod from tho Klomach and 
from tho applo-pips — tho fornior dark hi no in colour, tlio latter 
hanlly more than tinged with it. When placed side hy 8id<^ on 
the front of the witness-box Uie inorkiHl contrast caused mnch 
excitement iu Court. 

The cnfHs-examiHufiifN of this witnosH by Mr. Krlhj was so 
important, that tlioiigh very lengthy it is necossary to give it 
in considf Table detail. 


“ Until this cfise," 


said the aitiicss, ** 1 had never exam iiied tho 


* In giving the «Taminaliiin'inT)iier of tliiN witiie.^n, I liAVt*, through tin? 
kiii«{n«‘»H uf Mr. (’. Platt, thi* cK-rk of aaMi/e of the oM Norfolk circuit, 
able to the i otMiqKtniry rej>ort« iu the Tiuox and the JluckK IfemfU 

by the original rej?ort of hi>i ex|MTimcnts raaile by Mr, (’imjjht t» the prow** 
cution. Mr. Coojkt waa unable to U? at tho and tho rraults of stn h 

of theae ex(w>Huientii m Meiuini. fdiampneya and Norblad lunl witoeowd were 
then alone given iu evidt-nce, excluding thojw* where the r><lotir of pniwtic acid 
woi otnoU by Mr. Coo|>er and hii iioua, and a hero the quantity iu the jK^rtiori 
of the cooteoU of the atomach oubuiitted iu analyaatiun waa detenniiied. 

J> 
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conicnia of a human stomach where a person had been killed by 
]truiwic acid, or a human stomach containing prussic acid. Re- 
fffiecting the effect of prussic acid on the stomach and tissues of 
the body, my knowledge is only theoretical. Prussic acid, which 
1 Imvo smelt from its most concentrated to its weakest state, has 
a ]>eculiar smell ; it affects different jkmkiujs differently. When I 
smell it, it affects spasmodically the back of the throat. But it 
loses its smell in combinations. I am not aware what quantity of 
prussic acid destroys life. I have no practical knowledge on the 
HuViject. The case I am most familiar with i.s that of the seven 
epileptics. 

“ 1 began my investigation with the view of seeing if oxalic acid 
was prcHcut. I recognised the odour of beer more strongly in the 
contents <»f the stomach than anything else. I did not trace the 
smell of prussic acid in (hern, nor feed any spiismodic affection in 
the throat in smelling thc‘m. I did not come to the concluKiou, 
after trying for those acids and mercurial poisons, which I did not 
(lisc’over, that there was [irussic acid in the stomach, but I remarked 
to those present at that time, ‘Well, if this j)er8on has taken 
it must bo prussic acid.’ 

“ I have no idea how’ much Prussian blue I obtained from tho 
first experiment, as it was made in a hurry. {Thf Itoltle of iUtvk 
Uuf luiuul fww /irre s/ioien apniu,). I thought tho obt 4 iining evi- 
dence of its presciice sufficient. I got more Prussian blue in the 
second cxjwjrimeiit than in tho first, aud more in the tliird experi- 
ment than the si'coml. 1 have not calculated tho total amount of 
IVussiun blue in the bottle. 

to ihf contmh of thf stomach : “There was undigested flesh 
and a jailpy mass of which I could make nothing, and some 
portion of apple, but no pips either partially digested or undigested 
with tho nj>plo. I am not prepared to say that tho pips of this 
apple contaiuoil more prussic acid than others. There is a great 
difference lietwoon bitter and sweet u]»plo8-~^/ic hittn^ contain a 
f/ifot (teal 0/ pf*ussic aettfy tJic J ItcfictY^ none.* 

As to prussic acitl tnim/ in many suhstanrrs : “Strictly speaking, I 
«lon*t think it exists in any substance, n(»t even in bitter almonds. 

I mean in a free state ; it is so exti-omcly volatile that it cannot 
p^anihly exist unless in combination with some otlicr subsUuce. 
It IS my opinion that pniasic acid is a ‘product/ and not an 
‘oduot’— tliat is to say, in conse<iuenco of its great volatility it 

• ^ Ifbl© of Mr. Stewart’s experiments on bitter and sweet apples, 
and other fruits, p, ^ 
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cannot exist nnless in oomliination with some other sulistance : you 
liberate it by combination ainl change. The elemeiits of it exist 
m a great many siilistances. Those olemcnts» on taking now ar- 
rangements, may j^roduco prussic nciil Therefore I feel that it 
is always a * product,* and that' it does not exist in any snlmianco 
in a free state, l>eciinse if it did it would bo continually eva|K>rating 
from that sul>8tanoo.” 

Qtiesd^ni . — ** Are not the substances which are aln*ady known to 
contain the elements of prussic acid, and frt>in which it can bo 
obtained, very ntunorous t ’ 

— They are very numerous certainly, because all those 
com|>ounds which contain carlMUi, nitrogen, oxygen, and hy<ln>gcn, 
may, in my opinion, by new changes be made to ju'odiico prussic 
acid. All animal substances of any kind contain those elements, 
in whicfi are contained the elcmcnt.s of prussic acid. I agree, as 
f.ir as I know, with Christ ison, that the distilled seeds of hitter 
almonds, and jK)maceous seeds, yield prussic acid by distillation.” 

Qnetftwn , — ** Is it md found, from time to time, by accident or 
fteperiment. to exist in ttrgunic and other matterel” 

“ I believe it is, I was the first jK'rson to discover it 
in fulminating silver, and perhajis also in apple-pips, from recent 
experiments. ! am not aware t»f it ever havin"" been protluced hy 
mere organic changes m the stMinacIi. If the apple pips on which 
1 operated had been macerated, I cannot say tliat 1 sliouM have 
obtained more Prussian bine. I know' it is the habit to macerato 
liitter almonds, but I also know that witliout maceration they Imvo 
scnnctimes yielde<l more juussic acid than with maceration.” 

Qtifsdoti . — ** 1 will ask you (*ne question more, * Do you agree 
with Dr. 'fayloi* that the odour <»f prussic acid, which is said to bo 
]>cculiar, may be found when all tests fail ?” 

Antfirrr . — ** / tfo not h^linr if. As far as my expericnco goes, it 
would load inc to the contrary conclusion.” 

Qtnation , — But if I understand you riglitly, you do not smell 
prussic acid, but feci its effects in another way ? ” 

Amif*er, — “S<»metimcs it has produced a sjiasmodic constriction 
alxuit the thn>at, without my smelling it. At other times i have 
distinctly smelt it. It depends very much, I think, on the state 
of the nasal orgmi at the time.'* 

To Strjfunt Jlyln . — “The same peculiar action at the back of the 
throat is, I think, felt by others on putting prussic acid to tho nose. 
I communicated the nature of my evidence to tho solicitor of tbo 
prisoner al>out a mouth ago.” 

Baron Parke , — Have you or have you not a doubt upon your 

D 2 
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mind from the reeult of your experimeiita as to the existence of 
prussic Ac'.d in the stomach ? 

— “ None whatever ! I have no doubt that prussic agid 
may exist without being «melt.’* 

Htimn /Vfr/r. - “If there was an absence of smell, would you 
Hiippose that the prussic aci<l was present in the shape of a salt, and 
that, therefore, you did not stnell it?” 

W'itnfM, • “ Absence of smell may arise from dilution, or from its 
being covered by the hiuell of other substances.'* 

Jinron J*arkt‘. — “ Oo y<ju, in this piirtictdar case, ascribe the 
fibsoiico of smell to the circtunstancc of the prussic acid being in the 
form of u salt ? ” 

— ** .Vo, hf’rauiu' it eowA/ n<»t (j'mt in the Hittjmtch as a 
('^antih nf jHitaum nutf U'hidi ia a sa/f^ or as a ci/aniti** oj s<nla^ v^ht'U 
aiattiur mat morr futrrr/ul aril ttu/x jn'e.o nt : ///?, for mstatirr^ munattc 
arul^ tvltirh in this rasr i/uts fonutl ia r msiift rahle t/nanfifff^ if hninj an 
avitf tfrnt ratnl loj fh* fn'<ir*sK of tf o/t sfto/i.' 

Jiaron I >«» von not believe th.it llitnv vvi:.> also Jicetic 

t 

a('id itresenf. Is not that a strong acid ( ' 

“ 1 Imve no doubt tliere was also acetic acid ))rcscnt, and 
it would have a greater aniiiify for soda or jjotiuih than prussic 
aeid. I think prussic acid cuuuol be formed by putrefactiou in the 
Htoutuch 


Mi\ Jitsrjili ('itnjnr, u sou of tin* lust witiu'SK, and his 
fiHsistuut for fotir years, deposed tt» liaviug smelt the tirdinary 
prussic acid at tlu' tinu? in tin* j)roe« ss, inejitioiied by his 
fatluT. 

Mi\ Xarhlatlf suigt ou and apollucary at Slough for 10 
years, said ; 

“On .lauuary !i 1 went to Mrs. Hart's house and saw her Ixuly ; 
have heard the evidence of Mr. (d.ainpneys, and should my that 
de.vth was aiused by prussic or oxalic acid ; tlo not know of any 
other iMUsons that would pnaluce death so mpitlly ; w.os jircsent at 
Mr. (\K>iK?r*s ex|a*riincnts ; have heard and perfectly agrt*e with his 
evidence ; v>xalic acid must have been detected if present ; I am 
vpiito of opinion that prussic acid was present in the stomach, and 
have nt» d<»ubt about it : have heanl the evidence of the witness 
Howard, the symptoms she descrilH's (of snp{K)sed fonner attempt) 
are precisely tliose of prussic acid. 'I'hut aoivi acts unifonnl}'’ ii{Hm 
all uuiiual subjects, and destroys life in the same way in all cases. 
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Have tried ex{>enments ot) and have seen cats aud dogs 

|M>i8oiied hy tliat acid. On the ISth Fehrua^yr I made an experi- 
on two dogs. Five ht»ui*8 after feeding them I gave owe of 
tlieiu half an (»unce and the other one dmchm of Scheeles acid, 
adniinistcreii it at 7 p.m., and exactly in ten sewnds after receiving 
the smalier dose the di>g fell ns if dead, and the other in Imlf the 
time ; I their tifhtetii hours after and ran Id not 

f/iVoivr a«y o'Ao/r ; I smelt the month of the dog and co\ild not 
detect it then, nor at any other time ; I ojH'nod thcsttnnaeh (»f the 
dog, which smelt intensely of sour beer, the acid having Iwen 
administered in heor. I uttrihntod the ahsence of smell to the 
admixture of (luinness’s stout ; I should have ox|>ooted on ojKsning 
Mrs. Hart’s hodv to have discovered the cause of death.’ 

lUjthe V^at^i.- “ I examined the brain ; it was perfectly healthy ; 
death <lid not ari.se from apoplexy.’’ 

Hy Serjeant Hyles. ‘‘ Less than a graiti of pure [»russic acid 
would Ik? .sutheienf to proiluce dcatli.** 


("nm-iwtvulnrd Mr. Kelly: - 

‘‘ I have never attended any one who hud taken juaissic acid 
e\'*<*pt in the f»»rm of metlieine. The average dohc of S<’heele’s is 
five minims, and a minim is ah<mt a graiii. Never heard of prussic 
arud being administere<l cxteriially for varicose veins, and should 
tijink it u.selo.ss {yresenytion humltd hifn), ’fhat is a proper 
prescription for vurico.>c x'ein.s. 1 agree with Dr. Tliompson, of 
Lou<l<m, that prussic aeid may he aj)j>lied sueeessfully to disoaBes of 
the skin and eancerous nfl’eelions to alleviate pain. I consider my 
sense t>f smell very acute. I ini.r*<l ttrfhr grains nf yrnssic arid 
v’ith a pint i\f fHirtei'y hut cadd n^f smtU it. Some porter droftprd on 
the taUe and I did then snvK it. I know that prussic uei«l when 
eonihined with the blood (tf an animal vohitilise.s verj' rapidly when 
exptksed to (he air. There is a ease in which prussic acid appears 
to have alliivcd irritation of the stomach : it is a useful mcdicino 

•I" 7 

sometimes in small doses. I have seen dogs v»>mit sifter it. DiseiiHO 
<T the heart would profliicc death from mental emotion or rupture 
of the coronaries of the heart. Forcing water tlown the throat of a 
person in a Kyneopc might cause sudden death. There was no 
congestion or gorging of the lungs. I ^aw hut did not examinu 
b|Hreially the coronary* arteries.” 

Kelly . — “ If sudden death had occurred from a disease of the 
coronary arteries, what would be the np[K?arancc of the lungs 1 
IFiViteff. — **Tbe lungs have nothing to do with the coronary 
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arteriofl ; OHsification of them is supposed to cause sudden death* 
The blood in the Itirigs would not be prevented from returning 
the heart so as to gorge the lungs. I did not see any symptoms^I 
the coroiifiry arteries being ossified.*’ 

“I cxatnitied the lungs carefully. The lungs have been found 
gcirgo<l in some jKn-sons who have died of prussic acid. I don’t 
think that what has been called congestion was always clearly so. 
In all cases of j)araiyHis of the heart, the blood has not been returned 
to the heart, and nunaining in it gorges the lungs. Death by 
prussic acid ]iaralyseH the b(‘arl. In death from prussic acid, death 
is often denoted by an involuntary scream. I cannot say that I 
have heard of a Kiwer^simi of screams in any case of tlio kind. 
When 1 first saw the body, my impression w^us that death had been 
caused liy <ixalic acid, and that impression continued until the tests 
were applied. Illaekness of the stomach is a symptom. There W’as 
a dark Hp<it on tin* surfiee of tlie stomach. 1 have not seen a case 
of poisoning l»y ac id.” 


hjf Mr, PrnidvnjaHt, 

** There was nothing in the stifled screams described by Mrs. 
Ashley yesterday at all inconsistent with poisoning by prussic acid; 
on the eoiitrary, the cutrhing «)f the breath is the last sym])U)m, 
l^ess than one grain of prussie acid will kill a healthy jKsrson.’' 

Jttf tht (nurl, I saw iK>thing on the brain to imlicate death by 
apojilexy. If a sudden emotion had causi'd death 1 don’t think 1 
could have told that by the brain.” 

Mr. I’ieki ring, who had In'eii in praetiei* as a surgeon for 
nine years, and was prese nt when Mr. (’hainimeys iiiatle the 
first ineision throngli the inti'ginnenis, said ho then siindt 
the odour of prussie aeid,* and eonlinncHl tin* neeounts of 
tin* previous wiinesst's of the experiments in Mr, Cooper’s 
riiti • t3n cross-r.Vitmhiatii>n he admitted that before 
they examined tin* body they wen* led to suppose that the 
death had been caused by poison, and that he had never 
seen a ease of death from poisoning i*itlier by oxalic or prussic 
lie id. 


* TU«* wjHirtor in wrong borr ; »co rnm* rxauiinatioii of Mr. CliAnipnovK, 
p. 24, in which lio mvs tlial noithor Mr. ^ orbital nor Mr. Bickering jwiiclt 
the otlour on the first t>{)ciiiiig of the boily. 
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PreTions visits of Tawell to Mrs. Hart, were proved by 
Ke$iah Harding, a wiisherwoman at Slough, in Dccoxnbor, 
l844, and particularly on the Monday week before her death, 
when he told the deceased that ho wished her to bo alone 
when he next came, and that he would come on the Tuesday 
or Saturday week. 

PURCHASE OF purssic ACID RY TAWELL. 

Tliis was proved by Henry Thomas, shopman to a Mr. 
Hughes, a chemist in Bishopsgate Street, who said, 

‘■On the Ist of January, between twelve and two the prisoner 
catue ti) the shop dn^sned in a great coat and usual quaker garb 
and asked for two drachms of Scheele’s Prussic Acid, bringing 
with him a J-oz. bottle with a regular label of Scbeole’s Acid on 
it. As T could not got the stopper out, T gave it him in one of 
our own bottles. When alxmt to put on a label, I believe the 
prisoiuT said “You need not,'* but I would not swear it. lie 
siiid ho wantotl it for an external application t«> varicose veins, 
|Kiid for it, which wjus entered in the book now proiluccd. 
Next day he came again between ten and twa) and asked for the 
same quantity, and, as he had broken our lx>ttle, took it in tho 
one ho had originally brought. I had seen him fixujuently before 
and might have sold him prussic acid, but am not certain. He 
told me, three months before, that he had been a chemist and 
a|M»thccary abroad. I do not remember his being in a hurry to 
catch tho train and my being not able to get the stopper out. 
It is our practice to do it. We usually cover our liottles with 
leather. Attended at Aylesbury on the l.’Jth of Januaty, and 
recognised tlie prisoner the next iiioniing in gaol.” 

The cross-examination of this witncBs, who was ovidoutly 
favourable to the prisoner and in communication with his soli- 
citor, was directed to three i)oinis — tho suitability of prussic acid 
to the disi^ase in tho legs from which the prisoner sufTored ; the 
effect of porter on tho odour of prussic acid when mixed with 
it ; and the amount that can be produced from apple-pips. 

“ The ptiBoner,” said the witness, “ told me he was suffering 
from varicose veins. I judged that he was, from the medicine 1 
old him. He rubbed his leg. The prescription now shown me 
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would l>e a good external application for the ulceration produced 

by Taricofto veins.” 

Baron Parke , — “ What is that ^ ^ 

Schccle’g Acid.” 

” That prescription is in the handwriting of Dr. Ad- 
diwuj. I do not believe that Schecle's Prussic Acid could be mixed 
with a drink and taken by a i)cr8on and not smelt after death. I 
t/n not think jhjrUr would duujam it. 1 put about twenty drops of 
.St'hcele s Prussic Acid down the throat of a parrot with a glass 
syringe, 'riirec women were present, and the smell was so strong 
and Huflbcating, tlial it compelled them to leave the room. The 
bird was afterwards stufled, I mired thirty drops of this acid icith 
ftrven outins if porter^ and funnd the odour slif/htty perceptihle. I 
did tad pit’Crlrr the iiijfrirnee whi^n the froth was OH and when tlt^ere 
was none. )t is the |)rnpeiiy of prus-sic acid to give out a smell 
when V(»hifiIiNing. Apple-pips rontaiu prussic acid. 1 hare assisted 
at the extract itttj If front ji/tcen small apples. The process ivas a soft- 
water hath^ diluted sulphuric or/V/, awl sulphate if irou. Two (irt\lNS 
AMI A (^l AurtiU oi* I’YANioi: OK Hii.VKH WKUK KHODrcicn. / did this 
it wit r the ditectiou of J)r. IJtveslcy^ a lecturer at (he Lowlon Hospital , 
In this process two sweet iduionds wtre ustd.^^ '^ 


On rrtuis-cxaininatliat by Serjeattt litjlcH the witness ad- 
iiiittcd that be made Ibis experiment on thi' Itth of March at 
I be reijuest of (In* IVisoner’K solicitor, and that be bad nev<‘r 
made ibis expirinieiit laTor**; that he bail been witli Mr. 
Hughes only about a year and half, and was paid 1*80 a year, 
and that Dr. Lieveshy jirovided tbt‘ JAiiidon I’barmucojxeia 
acid, and tin* jauter. On being shown a leather or paper 
covering of a small liottle that bad been found in the ashes of 
the grab' in Mrs. Hart's bouse, the witness de<dared that it 
could not be tin' eovi'ring of the bottle that ho bud put on, us 
it w'as loo Hinall for leather. 


• Swci t uliuoiuist wouM not utfcct the imHlnctiou of pruiteic m*iil fn»m the 

except tending to produce emubine. 
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HISTORY OF MRS. HART. 

• Sarah Bairman said that sho know Mrs. Hart siji; years 
ago, when employed to nurse the Prisoners first wife, who 
soon aft<*r died. The witness at that time observed that Mrs. 
Hart — then known as Iladler — was with child, and the 
following statement was subsequently made by Iut when at 
tea with Tawell and the witness. 

** I am in the family way, and will vnidicato my master in it. 
He is going to bo married to Surah ('atforth (the present wife), 
‘and if it was to get abroad it would make a great dillerence to 
him/ She seemed inueh excited, and Tawell begged her not to 
excite herself, ‘lie was ahoiit to be admitted into the Society of 
Friends,* he Siud, ‘and should not like those things to get al>ri»ud/ 
She saiil, ‘He could marry Miss (’atforth, and no one, not even 
her mother, should know’ what had heeome i>f her.* ** 


Mtirjf Ann of (Vawford Stnud, Hryansion Square, 

with whom Mrs. Hart came to li»dg(* in IHIl, when hIh' was 
contin(‘d of a girl, reineinbered Tawtdl fnajm'iitly visiting b<‘r, 
as Mrs. Hart said, ‘*to bring lier money from her Iniaband.'* 
From there she. removed to u small bouse on Paddington 
(ireeii for lln; sake of privacy, where Tawell jmid regular 
>isits, and eventually to Suit Hill, at TawelFs dosin'. Slie 
n'presont<*d to this witness that her hiishand was TtiwelFs 
son, that Tawell (lisapj»roved <»f tin* marriage, and tliat the 
girl and a boy of whom she had been suhsecjnently deliv(‘r(‘d 
were his. Mrs. Hart’s mother, Mrs. JfadhT, also spoke to 
her having not heard of her for sevi ral years. 

With the proof by a clerk of Harin't’s Ihuik that Tawell had 
drawn a cheque for 1*14 on the Ist of January, and the idonii- 
ficutiou of certain letters being in his handw riling, the case 
for the prosecution was closed. 


THE DKFKXCE. 

The nature of the defence opened by Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, 
in his long and eloquent atldress to the jury has already been 
indicated by his cross-examination of the medical witnesses, 
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and waa f»o fully coroincnUjd on by the learned judge in his 
idiargt! to the jury that it is needless to reprint it. On its 
conclusion residents at Herkhampstead who had known hifn 
for Hcv<*rttl yearn, testified to the good character which he had 
Isirne for kindness, charity, and benevolence, and a Mr. 
lliehards, of Dover, and a (’aptain Dillon, wdio had both known 
him ahnsid— th(‘ IntUT for nearly thirty years — gave similar 
r'videiiee of his kind, charitable, and hospitable disposition, 
(in tlie eomdusion of this <*Yidence Haron Parke adjourned the 
C\mrt to the next iiiorning, when he gave the following ex- 
haustivi* cljarge to the jury. 

TIIK JUIXJK’.S CJIAK^JE. 

After the usual introducUiry eantiiin to the Jffrf/ to bo 
strictly impartial, lianm Parhe said: — 

“ lie wouki next fell them what the case was, and how it was to 
be proved. It was t<» be provctl by circumstantial cvidcnro-~tho 
only sort nf evidenee that co»d«l be obtained in most cases of a 
himdar nutnre. The most atroeions crimes were cotnmitted in 
m'erel, but IVovideueo had ho orderctl it that some traces were 
fre(|uently left \^liich were Hutlicieiit to lead to the discovery of the 
porpet nitorH. The law, therefore, wisely provided tliat direct proof 
c»f eritno wuh nut ulwolutely iieecssary ; btit ou the other hand it 
was cipmlly nei'essiirv that by circumstantial evidence the case 
sboiild bo so fully made out as to leave no mtional doubt of its 
committal. He should, therefore, advise them to lay dow'ii the 
rule, that tliey shoiild tir-st consider wdiat had lK?en proved to their 
satisfactiiai, and then whether all those facts were consistent with 
the guilt of (he prisoner. If they thought that they W’ere con* 
sisteni >vitli his guilt — and there was nothing inconsistent with it 
except the j)riKoner*s previi)ua chameter — then they should consider 
whether they were inconsistent with his innocence, and they should 
remeiiiher that the existence of the crime was n<»t im'onsistent w ith 
the other parts of the case. Whilst on this part of the case, he should 
olmerve that the counsel for the prisoner had mlmitted all those 
facts, but hud asserted that the law required not only that those 
ffU'ts should 1)0 [)roved, but that it should bo shuwu directly that 
tho deceased had died from ixiison, and that a sufficient quantity 
of poison to cause death had been found in her stomach. That 
%ea» not trm of Me fate. It was not necessary to give direct and 
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positive evidence in every step of the case. Thei*e was no diiToreuce 
between direct and circumstantial evidence, if the ovidenoo was 
eufficient to satisfy their minds that death had ensued from |K>isoil. 
It was not necessary to prove what quantity of that j)oi8ou was 
necessaiy to produce death by the testimony of the |)ersou who 
had actually seen death produced by it ; nor was it uecessiuy to 
prove that such a quantity as tvould destroy life was actually 
found in the bcxly. If they were satisfied that the prisoner 
administered poison to the deceased, and that she died of it, it 
was not necessary to prove what <juantity luul been adiniiiislered 
to her. The only positive fact which the law required to bo [»r<»ved 
was the fiiidiu*^ of the body, where sucli was possible. The body 
of the decciised having been found, it was to be considered whether 
the prisoner administered poison to her- whether it hud been 
administered to her by the prisoner or ly herself. The only alle- 
gation that she had done so was that of the prisoner himself, and 
if the juiy thought the extraordinary story told by him was 
worthy of credit, it wtmld agree with tiiu latter mode of accounting 
for her death. Dnt if they did n(»t believe it, they had no i»thcr 
oonclnsiou loft than that ho luul couunittod the crime imputed to 
him.*' 


The learned judge tlnui pn acceded to coinmoui on the 
evidence of Mrs. Ashley, and otluTs, who di posed to the pt‘v- 
feet health and g<M)d spirits <»f tin* deet'ased np to a lew 
minutes of tin* discovery of her lifeless body, and to the 
medical evidence of the j>erfect state of her internal bodily 
organs, h'uving no doubt that she had not died from natural 


causes. He then went to the evidence of Messrs. Chamj)ney8 
and Pickering, the surgeons, who, on o|HUiing the body of the 
deceased on tlie day follow ing her death srueli the iwlour of the 
prussic aeid.^ “ There, then,** he said, “ was <*vidence at once 
of the presence of prussic acid in tlie stomach on the day 
following a sudden death accoinpunied by appearances, such as 
w’ould be symptomatic of sudden death from that powerful 
poison. Mr. Cooper, the chemist, lumlysed the contents of 
the stomach subsequently and ohUiiiUfd a quantity of pure Prus- 
sian blue from it, and before he proceeded further wdth the 


* Seo not« at p. 33 aa to Pkkeriug^it ovidenco on tliia poiut 
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rvi<V?ncc on iliin point, ho would observe*, that the jury should 
never low* sif^ht of tlje eoiidnct of the prisoner during th^ 
whole of the proceedinj/H. H(‘ thf‘n proc<‘edcd to comment on 
tlie evidence of llu* ]»reseiice of prussic acid in the stomach 


iniiiiedint^'lv niter deiilli, luid the allegiitioii of the Prisoner s 
eoniisf I, lliiit it W1.S producible from apples, and that it 
inif^lit lijive b(‘en | n>dii(.*('d from nutural c auses in the stomach, 
whi "li contaimd ii cjuiintitv of ii]>ple pulj>. He pointed out 
Unit from all the medical evidence, it v.as j>rov(*d that, that 
n<*id was contained not in the a]>])le, hut in the pip, and that 
pips were not hnind in tlie ]>ulp in the decc‘ased’s stomach. 
It was also ]>roved that prussic acid had l>c(*n obtained from 
the pips themsidves only hy a ])rocess of distillation, and was 
not produced hy tin* m<*re natural proc('ss of digestion.* “ No 
oiH* would die from <*ating aj)ple although a person 

might he killed liy the j»ruKsic acid obtained from them hy a 
chemist. Jh'Hides, the- action of tin* acid Nvas sudden and 
imnn*diat(‘, and the deceased had died in tin* nmnin‘r she, 
would havt* done after suddenly swallowing some.’’ 

AVilh respc’ct to the e>ideuce regarding tin* odour of the 
acid being i»cn*< pi i)»le under this or that circumstance, said 
tin* diidgi* : — 


All th.it could be inferred was, tliut lliouL'li tlie ]>crccj>tioii c»f 
it was a positive pr'M>f of its prcNcnee, the non pi'rception was in» 
jiroof of its not hemg present. As to the ileeeaseil Inwing died 
from water l»u>ing hem poured down her throat, it was quite idle 
ti* attrihutc it to that. At that moment she was not living: 
death had already d«>iie its woik. With regard to the quantity of 
prus.sle aeid requisite to kill a htnnau being, it had been proved 
that less than u gniin would kill in sv»iuo eases, as appeareil hy the 
melaticholy enseH so froijuently referred tt> of the seven ojiileplic 
patients ill l*aris ; and Air. Uooper h;nl pn>veil that more than a 
gniin existed in tlie stonmeh of the deoeascil. It was said that the 
cxperimoutH were not sjitisfaetorily eondueted — that was a question 
for the jury. 

** In ei'Ubideiing the eoudwet of tho prisoner, the jury must 
couple it with all tho other evidence, in order to jmlge how far it 


• Sw p 5S. 
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bore out or contradicted the inferences that might be derived from 
it. It appeared that on the daj in question the prisoner had gone 
to the P^dington station of the Great Western Railway and taken 
lis place for Slough. He had left his great coat at the Jerusalem 
coffee-house, and told the waiter that he was going to dine at the 
West End of town. That was untrue, and ho must have made 
that false statement f<)r some object or other. He went down to 
Slough at five o clock, and between six and seven Mrs. Ashley wont 
round to the deceased s house, in coiisequcnoo of the noise she 
heard of stifled screaming. She met the prisoner in the garden in 
a state of agitation — so great that he coiihl not undo the latch of 
the gate. She opened it for him. As to the observation she made 
about fearing that her neighbour was ill, she could not say tluit 
the prisoner heanl it, and therefore it went for nothing. Let that 
imss. However, after she got in at (he door of the deceased’s 
house, she turned round and saw the prisoner looking at her, an<l 
such wj\8 the effect upon her that she felt alarmed, and closed and 
fastened the di)or. At seven o’clock the prisoner was seen by a 
jK»stb{»y, and he was then making towards the station. At ten 
minutes after seven he was at the station. He wtis next scon 
getting into the Kt(»n omnibus, and asking to bo sot down at 
Hcrschel House. What his intention was in going to Herschol 
House does not appear. He tvns traced bock again to the station, 
and an alarm having been given, a signal was made by the eloetrio 
telegraph, and he was seen t<» alight from the railway carriage at 
i^iddington, and was then tracc<l home. When ho was taken nj) 
next morning, and told what he was taken fi>r, his answer was, 
that he knew no one at Slough, it ha<l been sugi^csted by his 
counsel that (his was strictly true, as the dcceas(‘(i di<l not live 
exactly at Slough, but a little distance from it. It Imd also been 
suggested that he wishe*! to prevent liis wife hearing of his 
imj>roj)er connection. It would be for the jury to say what 
degree of weight should be given to these explanations. 

“ He had told several falsehoo<Is vhen informed c;f tlio nature of 
the charge. On the Friday, about one o’clock, the prisoner had 
an intcr\'icw with his legjil adviser, and after that, but not until 
after that, di<l he make any attempt at explanati<»n or give any 
account of uhat had taken place; and the account which he then 
gave was the extraordinary statement her self-deHtniction. 
Here, then, the prisoner icjfresented himself us present when the 
{loiMm was adti)ini.stered, and an it was found in her Htomocli, it 
was for the jury to say w'hethcr the <|ucstiou did not amount to 
the simple one, of whetlicr she had de.stroycd herself or the 
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prisoner had administered it. If he thought she had been threaten* 
ing to poison herself, he should at least have stayed to see what 
would be the effect upon her. 7’he jury would next observe, keep^ 
ing the prisoner’s story in mind, that no such vial as that described 
by him was found in the house. It had been proved by Mr. 
Thomjui, wlio had sold liiin the poison in the morning, that the 
prisoner had prussic acid in his j>o8session that day. Ho (the 
judge) did not give much weight to the observation that he would 
not have gone back the next day to the same sliop for more if he 
were conscious of guilt, because in cases of murder, and especially 
of murder by j)oieon, it w’as found that great precautions w^ere 
not used. The ]K?rpetrators did not at all expect to be found out. 
As <o the m(Mlicinal use alleged t() have been made by the prisoner 
of the deadly ]u»ison, he might have had varicose veins ; but at all 
events it ha<l been shown that he had poison in his possession- - 
ho had the means of doing this act on the day it was committed.” 

(\)ining tlieii to the question of motive the Judge gave a 
brief history of the connection between the prisoner and the 
deceased, and, afU’r detailing its commencement, commented 
on it as showing her i xtraordiuary alfection and devotion to 
ilu' prisoiujv. 

*‘^1111 striking self-devotion,” said llaron Parke, ‘‘she had 
said, that, in cmlcr not to prevent tlio union of the prisoner with 
tho lady to whom he was about tf> be married, she Wimld go out 
of the world, and be dead to tho world, even to her own mother, 
fn»m tlmt day forth ; and the jury had hoard fri>m that very 
mother tlmt from that time she Imd never hoard of her unfortunate 
daughter until after her death. She kept her ju'orniKc. She did 
go out of the world, and went from place to jdace till she went to 
reside at Slough. It appeared that there she received from tho 
pristaier an allowanco of XT 5 a ipiarter, and on tho day in question 
it was seen that ho was to have taken her her quarterly allowance. 
When taken into custody, the sum of Xl:i 1(U, besides silver, was 
fouml in bis ]H>cket ; and it was proved that ho had dmwn a 
cheque for X 1 1 that morning. Fn^m that fact it might Iw inferred 
tha< ho had gone dowj» with a s<'rt of mixed feeling, cither of 
paying her the money or, if ho had tho opportunity of accomplish- 
ing his piirpose, i»f poisoning her. Hut as to motive for destroying 
her, it ha<l been suggested that no man would commit such a 
dreadful crime for the sake of getting rid of expense. That, he 
should say, was not a matter to ho easily judged of.” 
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His Lordship then touched upon all the eyidertcc regardinp^ 
his alleged pecuniary circumstances, and read the letter from 
his wife, in which allusion was made to his anxiety to have 
the papers from Sydney. “As to the feeling appeal made 
upon that affectionate letter by his counsel, it only proved 
that the prisoner had been very kind to and enjoyed the affec- 
tion of his wife, which was not at all incompatible with the 
commission of the crime with which he stood charged towards 
another woman.” 

As to the alleged previous attempt to poison the deceased 
in SeptcmbcT last, tlie Judge considered that there was no sufti- 
cient proof that he then administonMl prussic at‘id to her. It 
was, however, remarkable that after drinking porter with the 
prisoner ou the BOth September, she' should have been so ill, 
and that after drinking ported with him on the Ist of Jaiiinuy 
she should have been tak(*n ill and died. The strong facts 
against tlie prisoner, in his opinion, “ wt're his presence' at 
the womairs house at the time she die*d ; his d<*clarations 
iH'fore and after his arrest, and tlee fact that prussic acid 
was found in her stomach.” 


The* Judge then rt'ad over the whole of tlu* maie>rial 
evide*iice, and, with the* usual caution, left the case in the 
hands of the jury. On Mr. (Jiiiuiing reminding him of the 
evidence to the prisoner's character which had been produce*d, 


llaron Parke said — “ Sucli 


evidence* 


was admissible; in canon 


of this kind, because it went to show the general impression 
of the habits and fe e'lings of a p(*rHon. The* ])risone*r W’lis 
reputed to he a kind-hearted, benevole nt man. It was ad- 
mitted that he had been transported for some offence, the 
nature of which they had not hc<*n told, but it w’as said that it 
was not one to affect his character for kindness of disposi- 
tion.” The Judge then read over the evidence to charttct(*r, 
and left it to the jury to decide in reference to its value to the 
prisoner in his present position. 

On the conclusion of the Judge’s charge, which lasted from 
eight in the morning until half-past eleven, the Jury retired, 
and in about half an hour returned a verdict of Guilty. In a 
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few iinpreHsivc seiiteuccH, in which he spoke of the hypocrisy 
that liod characterised the j)risoncr’s life in the assumption of 
the fravh of a virtuous, peaceful, benevolent, and relif(ioms 
body of persons, the Judge passed on him the dread sentence 
of th(! law, whicli he suflered on the 28th of March. Pre- 
viouslv to his ex(?cution Tuwell handed a written confession to 
tlio jail chaplain, that he conimitted the murder for fear that 
his wife should discover his connection with the deceased, and 
that the previous attempt was not made with prussic acid, 
lit! nev<‘r imagined that Sarah Hart had sj)oken of him to her 
n<‘igh)a)urH, to wlioin he believed that lie was personally 
unknown, and so more likely t(» escape detection. 

At th<^ Master (Quarter Sessions of the t'ounty, held subse- 
<|U<’ntly to the execution <jf Tawell, an inellectual atU-mpt was 
made by a section of th** magistrates to compel the jail cha]>- 
laiii to deliver to tin* visiting justices this written confession, 
which the chaj)Iuin refuscal to hand over, on the ground of its 
having hecui rec.t‘iv(‘d umh'r tin* seal of confession, and on the 
])romiH(* that it should not he imhlished. All that was known 
of it resb'd on the statement of the gov(‘rnor of the prison, and 
tin* gein‘ral admission (d the ehaphiin that it was a full confes- 
sion of the ])ris<m(*r’s guilt. 

A ditlicult legal (juestitm an)s<‘, afur Tawell’s d(‘ath, with 
r<*f«'reue(* to his Australian land, whieli the Crown re-granted 
to his widow and familv, after its forfi‘ilun* hv his conviction ; 
whi'ther this re-grant should j>reviiil over the claims of a )>re- 
vious ]mrclmser, a retired aucti<»neer, who had houses on it, 
who alleged that he had ])urchas(‘d it for a fhh’ con- 

sideration, undt'r a sunicieut powt'r of attiuiuw, e\t‘cutt<l 
before Tawell’s conviction. “ The atlixing the seal of tin* 
colony to this grant by Sir NV. Denison, erentt‘d a serious 
dilTerence b<‘tween that governor and his ehit‘f minister, Mr. 
(\>w|)or. The seal was aftixed pursuant to the instructions of 
the Secretary of the Colonies, who only acted in the matter 
in accordance with the opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
(ieneral of England. A part of the sworn duty of a colonial 
governor is to obey the instructions of the Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies.”* The goTemor> thorefore* sent his priTaie 
secretaij for the great seal of the colony and himself executed 
tile new deed. On this being done the owners of the property 
found the ground cut from under their feet, and it never came 
before the law courts, but it is believed that some compromise 
was effected with the family of Tawell, and so the matter 
ended. 

TRLIL OF GEORGE HALL FOR POISONING IIIS 
MOTHER WITH PRUSSIC ACID. 

i/w/y, 1860 , Homs riRcriT, Lkwkh, Coi.EUP.nir, (’iiikp .IriiTirK »»/* 

(*ommon PU'its. liximow, /or the rru>9cciUi\m, Seiukant Bai.I.antim-: 
/or the Dt/rncf, 

This case, really of misadventure, is reported, briefly, as 
showing the carelessness with which dangt'rous ni(‘dieines 
may, no doubt most iininti*ntionnlly, be administered ev(‘n by 
profesHional men, the culpable ignorance in somc^ of those 
chetnists who deal in such deadly prei>aratiou8. 

The accused, a medical man, but not in regular practice, 
bad for some time jitU nded his mother, u very ailing old lady, 
and been in the habit of giving her small doses of prussic; 
acid, as a remedy for violent attacks of vomiting to whicdi slm 
was subject. On the 11th of July in coiisequtuice, hcj pur- 
chased of a Mr. Moswell, a chemist in J^ewes, a drachm of 
Scheole's prussic acid, equal to 00 minims, " and gave Ikt a 
dose of 4 “ minims."* The result was favourable, and the old 
lady went for a walk. On her return, however, she again 
complained, and the accused administered another dose of 
)>ruKHic acid, evidently from its eflects, a deadly quantity, as 
she hardly got to her bedroom before she hectame inseiiKible, 
and died almost instaiitancously. I"he accused believed Ijc 
had given her only seven drops, the prop(»r quantity U) ho 
given. That he gave her seven drops was not doubted, but 

• Jadge Theny's Rcmini8o<*n<va of 30 Yearn’ Kenidencc in N. 8. Walea. Snil 
edition, p. 107. I have alOTed the conriusion of the Juilge’ii remarkn from 
information supplied to me by a relative well acf^uaiuted with Sydtify in thono 
daya. 

a 
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that the size of drops differ tinder circumstances as much as 
the strength of Schcelc's preparation of the acid, trill be seen 
from the following evidence. • 

Jlfr. Scrate, a surgeon at Lewes (who was sent for by the 
accused, found the lady dead and the accused apparently in a 
very distressed state of mind), said : — 

** I asked what was the matter ; and the accused said he had 
given her seven drops of prussic acid, and witness replied be must 
have given her more/* 

Chi**/ JuMfUr , — Would seven droj^ be sufficient to cause 
death % 

IPi/fim — *‘Not according to my experience ; it was the proj)or 
quantity to bo given. The smallest quantity of prussic acid on 
record having caused death was of ninc-tcntiis of a grain.” 

Chirf Jusiicr , — How many ‘minims' would a ‘drop* con- 
tain 1 *’ 

— “That would depend upon liow the drops were ob- 
tained from the bottle. If the cork was partly in, the drop would 
bo larger than if it was carefully poured from the open nock of 
the liottle. Some tncdicuil men ina<lc use of one method and 
somo of the other, but it was bis j)ractico not to rely on ‘dix)]>8,* 
but to lueiuiuro ‘ minims.’ ” 

To Mt*» JiarfXiw. With such u deadly poLsou as prussic acid 
I should say that it was not pnident for any mcdiail man to rely 
on * dnqm,' but to iue»s\iro ‘ minims.’ ’Phe proper doses, ns marked 
on all bottles of Scheele’s strength, to bo administered w^ro 
or the largest fhfrf ‘ ujiuims.* Schcele’s acid was not uniform 
ill sti-ength : somotimos it contained fuur, sometimes /w, and 
sometimes os much as st'jr- per cent.** 

(VtiV/ Would not that amount to almost the difference 

between life and death T’ 

11 iinm, — “ It would make a very great difference certainly. 
1 ay lor and other einiuont medical men have recommended that 
Scheclc’s pniBsic acid should not be used, on account of the veiy 
great variation of strength. I myself always use that of the 
Pharmacopceia. But notwithstanding what hfu been written upon 
the subject by many eminent men, Schoele’s acid is genemlly used 
ill the profession.** 

Chif/ Supposing the acid to be of the highest strength 

you have mentioned, do you consider seven drops would have been 
sufficient to cause death t ** 
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ITtlwen— “ I don*t bdievo they would** 

To Mr. Bctrrom. — Sir per ccut, is au exceptional eirength, but 
I ebould thiuk that it would take seTCiiteeu miultna of that 
strength to cause death/* 

Chief Justine, — "Wluit do you say is tho diScreuoo between a 

* drop * and a ‘ minim * t 

Wihie $$, — "That would depend on the sort of ‘drop/ The 
prisoner afterwards gave mo a bottle which contained pnisaic acid. 
He told me he had given his mother four minims, and 2*5 minims 
remained. I did not test tho strcngtli of what remained, but had 
no doubt the deceased died from tho effects of prussic acid.** 

To Serjeant Ballantine, There was a broken cork in tho 
bottle when the accused ga%*e it to me. In his opinion ‘ seventeen 
minims* was the smallest dose that would destroy life. It Wi\s 
very easy to destroy life when dropping tho liquid from a l)Ottle. 
When accused told him lie had given soveu dro[)S, ho uuderstooil 
that he had given three and a half minims. He had never heani of 
any instance iii which the strength of 8c!ieele*B acid had oxceeded 
six j»cr cent.** 

J/r. C. //. Moeityil (chemist in Lewes). — “On tho 11th of July 
n(*cusod came to his shtip and asked for some prusnio acid. (lave 
him a drachm, which would contain sixty miiiiiuH. Did not mensuro 
it, but gave what he considered a quarter of the bottle.** 

CntM’fjramtned hy Serjeant BaUantine , — “ As you say you really 
did not measure it, Ciui you tell us bow much prussic acid you 
really did give T* 

Wiine *$. — ** I cannot say to a drop. I am sure ho had fifty drops. 
I Consider a ‘ drop * and a * minim * synonymous. I gave him about 
tho quantity, but when prussic acid is diHjKmsed by a medical 
man, ho is, <»f course, careful as to tho quantity ho nsos.” 

Chief Jttsfir . — “ We have been told that a ‘drop' Cfintains tw'o 

* miiiims,' and this witness says he looks upon them as synonymous.** 

Serjeant Ballantine. — “ If you were told to give a patient so 
many ‘ minims,' should you give him so many ‘ drops * 1 ** 

Witness. — “Certainly not.*’ 

Serjeant Ballantine. — “ Can you tell us tho strength of the 
prussic acid you sold ? ” 

Witness. — “ I don't know what tho strength was— should sup- 
pose about four per cent/* 

Case for the prosecution closed. 

X 3 
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The Chief Justice called the attention of the Jury to the evi- 
dence and observed, that the fact of the cork being broken in 
the l>ottle and defective was certainly an important matter Tor 
their consideration, ns it admitted the possibility that the 
prussic acid might have escaped from the bottle accidentally, 
and then there was an absence of evidence that an excessive 
dose had been administered by the accused. 

The Jury almost immediately returned a verdict of ** Not 
Guilty.'* 

If the estimate of the witness Scrate is taken for the differ- 
ence betwen a drop and a minim, and the second witness, 
Moswell, is correct in saying that he gave the accused at least 
60 drops, equal to 25 minims, as only 2*5 minims were left in 
the bottle, equal to drops; in the two doses the accused 
must have administered more than 45 drops, equal to 22^ 
minims. If the cork was not broken in the bottle when the 
first dose was administered, the probability is tliat the dose 
then given did not exceed sevim drops of the size that would 
make them ('qual to minims, thus leaving 19 minims for 
the Hi'cond dose. It is to be regretted that the strength of the 
]»russic acid was not tested. 


NOTH ON TAW’KLI/S C ASE, 

In a case of the poisoning at Egglesham, near Glasgow, by 
jiruHsic acid, of a young woman, of the name of Agues Mont- 
gonu»ry, by J\*ter Walker, a taihw, the symptoms were thus 
described by one of the witnesses, as well as the effect of 
prussic acid on herself : — 

** After wo Icanit tliat tho tnoaniug came from Aggie’s room, 
wo came up, got Clarkson's key, and went in. (As in Tawell's 
case, tho prisoner had loft the girl’s room only a few minutes 
liefore.) Aggie was sitting on a chair (in which it was probahlo 
from other evidence that she had l>een placed by her murderer), 
with her head leaning on the tabic. Tlic body vras quite still. 
There was a little froth coming out of the mch of her mouth. 
It was a little coloured with blooil ; and wc afterwards found she 
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bad bit hor tongue and her tips. She threw back at different 
tiniGfl^ as if in diatresa. Her right hand a^as very 6rmly closed. 
I dooeed the boot of the left foot, and found it was swelled and 
quite stiff. About ten minute5( after that was another groan : the 
breathing was slow, and with great oppression. She sighed six 
tiroes before she died. Her skin w'us getting qnite ctdd after wo 
got her. I thought there was a little sweat on her face. We got 
hot water to bathe her arma The eyes were large and stixriiig. 
She died about three quarters of an hour after wo got her. When 
we went into her room, I found a sickening srocll. I felt in iny 
nostrils a kind of nipping, and my throat was dry. 1 felt it 
off Aggie the moment 1 enmo forward. 1 know the smell of 
almonds, but can’t say it was exactly like that. On the 5th of 
November I saw the 8iq)crinteiuieut of }K>lico, and others, and 
saw something (it was prussic acid) put into In^er. I smelt the 
t>cer ; and after some of it was poured on ilto floor, 1 rccogniseil 
it as the same smell. It affected mo in the same way ns befiiro in 
the nostrils and throat.*’ — Kmlence of J/rs. .li 


In this case, on ii post mortem examination of the exhumed 
h<Hly, the j>rescnce of prussic acid was clearly detecUnl ; and 
it was proved on the trial that the prisoner had employed a 
carrier to get some prussic acid f(»r liim, and that the bottle 
containing it had been given to him on the day of the murder ; 
and the fragments of a glass phial w'tTC subsequently dis- 
covereil, with the key of tlie girl’s room, nt th(* root of a tree, at 
which the prisoner had been seen stopping, as 1 h 5 returned from 
going for a d<K’tor. In this case the poison hod bc^en most 
probably given in beer, as in Taw’eirs, a tumbler in whudi 
hot'r Imd bi'cn being found on the girl’s table. 

The fellow, two months afterwards, tried to poison a 
Mr. Mason and his wife, with whom ho had gone to lodge 
in Glasgow', with prussic acid, hut happily failed in his 
attempt. 

He confessed his guilt; and at first gave as his motive 
his desire to possess himself of the girl’s money, but sub- 
sequently said he could not tell what possessed him to do it. 
** Following so closely on the case of Madeleine Smith, the 
probability is that her case had bad on him the same effect as 
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Palmer^B on Dove — exciting a morbid desire to tamper with 
deadly drugs, and that the death of his victim, and the 
danger of the others, was as much due to this feeling as the 
desire for plunder.” He was discovered to have been trans- 
ported for robbery, and to have been guilty of other crimes. 
He now confessed that he had murdered a lad, by pushing 
him into a quarry hole. He was executed at Paisley, Jan, 14, 
1858 . — Annual licgister for 1858. 



CHAPTER m. 

CHEMICAL NOTES. 

« 

Note I.— Hydroc yanic or Prursio Acid. 

Nature of — Strength of dilferent pr<*pitniiions of, KngliHh anil foreign — 'Where 
found — Teata, preliminary : ( 1 ) Odour — (2) Silver — ( 3 ) Prusaiun blue - 
(4) Sulphur— (5) Guaiaoum — (6) Uranium— (7) Picric aoid— (8) ('upric huI- 
phato— -{lO Cohalt chloride'-(lo) Mercuric oxide— (1 1 ) Poroxidoof hydix)- 
gen — 0 -) Murcuruuji nilmh*. Teat upiMinitua — Salta of hydrocyanic acid ; 
(1^ PotahKium cyanide -(2) Mercuric cyanide— (H) Uynnule.Hof the heavy 
ineUln \i) Duuhie cyanidea (.'d Sulpho*cyanideH- Oil of hitter alnimiiU 
— Antidoti** — Fatal doie — Symptotim — Poat-niortem appeamncea — Dropn 
and tiiiniiuif- lVrio<l after death at which hydrocyanic acid can In* dia* 
coverwl— Formic ucid to l»e teatcd for — Pn>ceH}N»». 

Synonyms , — Cyauliydric or prussic acid, llydric oyanido 
Hydrogeu cj'anido, Acidum borussicum, Blausaiiro, Borliuer- 
blauHaiiro. 

Formula HCN, t.c., a compound of singlo atoniH, of hydro- 
gen, carbon, aud nitrogen, in the proportions by weight of 
1 + 12 + 14=27. In its- pure state (anhydrous, or froe from 
water), it is a feebly acid, colourless, mobile liquid, inflam- 
mable and very volatile. Boiling point 21*5^ C. Much lighter 
than water; sp. gr. *7058, It has a characteristic overpower- 
ing and oppressive odour, resembling peach-hlossom or laurel- 
water. But the anhydrous acid, from its volatility aud 
dangerous character is rarely seen or matle. In commerce it 
is always found as a dilute aqueous solution, the varying 
strengths in real IICN being : — 

Per cent UCN, 

PharmacopceM, BritUh, Swino, America, | 2 

Bomsoica, liondon, Norway, 1 

Schrader's 1 '3 
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Pliamac. Saxony . 

,, Auatria, Baden, Batavia 

,, K<linbiirgh, Dublin . 

Vau<iUcliD*8 acid . . . . 

I*lmrnjac. Bavaria . 

acid . . . * 

]>ufloH*Kacid «... 
Frerch rhamiacoi» 0 ‘ia . 

}tinei’*b and Bfalf a acnla . 

Ileaalan I'lianniicopfcia . 

Ko1ler*H 

Kobi(|tict*i 


. . . 1-9 

. 2-5 
. . 8-3 

« • « 3*3 to 3*5 

. . 4 

. 4 to 5 (rarely 6) 
. . 9 

. 10 to 10*5 
. . 10 

. 18 to 20 
. . 25 

. . . 60 


In tliifl country, only Scheelc’B, and the British Pharma- 
copada (2 por cent.) acid, arc usually met with. 

Those numhers, however, must ho regarded merely as 
rough approximations for two reasons ; first, on account of 
the extreme* volatilily of the aeid— if loosely stoppered, or 
fn*qu(‘ntly oi>en(*d, it rapidly loses strength — second, both the 
aiihydrouH acid and its aqut'ous solution are decomposed by 
liglit, ^^ilh formation of a brown matter. This change is sup- 
poH(*d to be returdi'd by a trace of mineral acid, hence a little 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is frequently added to the com- 
mercial solution >\itii this object. But the acid may even bo 
than KU]>poKed, as tin* nu^thods of ])reparation are 
HoimuOiat various, and the one adopted may have been care- 
lessly carrit*d out. Sclieelt*’H acid is said to bo the most 
pojMilar among medical mc*n ; samples of it obtained from 
diflerent large firms and <*xamined by the author showed very 
irregular strengths, the lowest being 2, and the highest 8 per 
cent. 'Th(' latter was purchased at the shop of a chemist who 
said ho had made it himself, and could guarantee it was of 
full strength. Ho had evidently made allowance for dete- 
rioration. Woodman and Tidy found 16 samples sold in one 
neighbourhood as B.P. acid to contain O’G to 3*2 per cent, of 
HCN ; others have found 0*25 per cent, not infrequent. It 
follows that if, in a poison case, a bottle has been found of a 
hydrocyanic preparation of a definite nanm, or oven with a 
certain strength or dose marked on it, it will not be safe to 
trust to such figures without actually determining the amount. 
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In BalFs trial (Lewes, 1860), the jud^c asked whether this 
yariation in strength would not make the difference between a 
m^cinal and a poisonous dose ? It would not, as the maxi- 
mum medicinal dose, 4 grains, of even the abnormally strong 
(8 per cent.) Scheele’s acid mentioned above, w'onld only con- 
tain 0*32 grain of anhydrous HCN, and it requires at least 
half a grain to cause deatli, while about 1 grain is the usual 
fatal quantity. And a medical man would not even give 
the maximum medicinal dose as a beginning, and without 
precaution. 


ACinrM HYDItOCYANICrM DILrXUM, niARMACOrffilA imiTANNICA. 

We shall use the abbreviation ** 1^. P. 2 per cent/* for this 
acid, which has the characteristic odour, a sp. gr, of ‘997, and 
a taste ‘'at first bland and sweet, ultimat(‘ly pungent and acrid ** 
(Thomson), “hot and bitter” (Taylor), “cooling, with pun- 
gent bitter aftertaste ” (Watts). If pure, it only slightly and 
transiently reddens litmus ; if other acids have boon added to 
kcM'p it, it may have a stronger reddening effect. Also, if 
])ure, it leaves no residu«» on platinum, and gives no precipi- 
tate with barium chloride, but with 8ilv<*r nitrate it gives an 
immediate white curdy ])recipitate of silver <;yanido, not 
blackening in daylight as the chloridt*. does, soluble in am- 
monia, insoluble in dilute, but soluble in hot concentrated 
nitric acid. It dissolves mercuric oxide, giving a mercuric 
cyanide which may be obtained in white crystals on evapora- 
tion. The vapour is said to In; more deadly than the fluid 
acid. The weaker the acid, the more permanent it is. Glyce- 
rine increases its stability (J. Williams) ; tliis niight bo useful 
if suspected substances had to be kept a long time. 

Occurrence, — Hydrocj’anic acid itsedf has never been found 
as a natural constituent of the body, although a compound of 
cyanogen occurs in the saliva {nee Sulphocyanides). Hydro- 
cyanic acid is not formed during putrefaction, nor by heating 
organic substances with chemical. reagents at temperatures up 
to 212** F., as in testing for poisons. The only way in which 
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it may bo gonoratcd from animal matter ia by heating with 
alkaliea to a red heat ; * this cannot, of course, happen in the 
ordinary process of testing for prussic acid, though it mustibe 
remembered that cyanide might thus be formed in an aeh 
(by burning), without having been present in the original 
subsianco. 

It is rather frequent, however, in the vegetable kingdom, and 
consequently in a poisoning case the defence often sets up the 
theory that it has been ingested in the food (Tawell’s Trial, 
Ac.). It is nccessaiy^ therefore, to examine in what kind of 
f(K)d, and to what amount, it may be taken. 

Its principal source is the seeds, leaves, and flowers, and 
KometimcH the bark, of most of the species of the sub-orders 
Amygdulea; and Pomea) of the natural order liosaceo). It 
does not occur in them ready-formed. There is a substance 
called Amiiiidaliftf a white bitterish crystalline body, which 
may be extracted by alcohol from thestj plants. Amygdalin 
when dissolved by itself in water docs not produce HCN, and 
is j)robahly hurmlcsH, but there exists by its side in the plant a 
spi'cies of ferment called Emnlshi or Synaptasc, wdiich has 
the iH)W('r, when maetTaU'd in waUT with amygdalin, of break- 
ing up the latU'r into glucose (so-called gi’ape- sugar), benzoyl 
hydride (oil of biU(*r almoiulsh and hydrocyanic acid. In tho 
plant the amygdalin apparently exists in cells aj)art from tho 
omulsin, but by crushing in water, or masticating in tho 
mouth, tlio change is very rapidly effected. IJy long soaking 
tho same result may happen, as in cherry brandy ; here tho 
diluk^d spirit dissolves the amygdalin, and tho omulsin then 
may act. But if, in tho stomach, tho apple-pips or cherry- 
stones should bo found whole^ it is amost impossible that the 
amygdalin should be decomposed, protected as it is by its 
horny or stony envelope, Htones and pips, in fact, pass 
tlirottgh the body intact, and are found in the fieces. 

Yet as amygdalin and its decomposition may bo mnch 

* Attitual maitor containa tbi« eleiaaaU caribou, lijilrog«*Q, aitrqgea, and 
ox>'(^u : tha oarl>on and nitmi^n unite with Die alkaline tueial to form a 
eyauide, or a fenrocyanido if iron alto bo [iretent. 
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mentioned by the defence, the following fM)oount may bo 
useful. 

* 100 parts of amygdalin yield 6 parts HCN. 

It has been found in the species of Rosacea) given below, 
generally in fruit, flowers, leaves, sometimes bark, rarely 
root. 

Pyrui mains (apple pips), domesiicus (pear). 

Prunus spinosa (sloe), avium (bird cherry), padns (wild 
service), Yirginiana or serotina (wild black cherry), capricida, 
insititia (bullace), domestics (plum, damson, &c.). 

Amyfjdclm communis (almond), PcTsica (poach), hevis (nec- 
tarine). 

Armeniaca vulgaris (apricot). 

Cerasm communis (cherry), acida, laurocerasus (cherry- 
laurel), Lusitanica (Portugal laurel). 

Cydonia vulgaris (quince). 

Sorbus aucuparia (mountain ash), torminaliK, hybrids. 

CraUegm oxyacantha (hawthorn, young branches). 

Spinea aruncus, sorbifolia, japonica (not in herbaceous 
species). 

Hydrocyanic acid, ready formed, has been found in the 
roots of the bitter and sweet cassava (Jatro}>ha manihot). 

If the poisonous dose of the B. P. (2 per cent.) acid bo at 
least 30 minims (lioyle’s Mat. Med., l>r. Harley, 6th ed.) the 
following tabic shows the amount of some of the above which 
is needed. 


1 

SulwtAna*. 

Wrcmtagii 

Eiiuisl h) 
llCX 

' 

Amrttint i^quIrM ft/r 



aniygiUlin. 

JHT Ct Ut. 


Chem* kernels . . 

3 

018 

333 grains 

(*ieat*lcr. 

, Pijisof sweet ftpplvs . 

0'4& 

0'O27 

222*2 ,, 

C. (J. Htewart, 

1 Pips of bitter 

Wild service kenieU . 

0-85 

1'5 

0*051 

0*08 

1176 

750 „ 

tf 

Honnaiiu. 

Flowers, fruit, and \ 
liorii of do. j 

I'O 

O'OO 

luoo „ 

liiegoL 

Bitter almond palp . 

4*25 

0*25 

240 „ 

Alien. 

Sweet Cassava . 


0*017 

3500 „ 

Francis. 

Bitter da . . * 

• 


0-027 

2222 „ 

t* 
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Swcot almonds contain cmulsin, but no amygdalin, hence 
give no IICN (nee Taweirs Trial, p. 40). 

According to my own f‘xj>eritnentB, 837 sweet apples (appids 
weighing 135 poiin(l«, pips about 5 oz.), would be required for 
a poisonous dose of IICN ; whereas 180 hitter apples, weigh- 
ing IH ])oui:dH, and the pips about 24 oz-, wwld suffice. The 
pips of bitter apphis are bigger, more numerous, and weigh 
about ihr(‘C times as much as those of sweet apples. 

Among substances containing much more HCN, and actually 
poisonous on that account, are : — 

lU’N. 

C'riKlo hitt<*r almorul oil . . . , . 8 to 15 per cent. 

aliiiuiid water 1 to 1 ,, 

Clirrry laun l oil 2 !o 3 ,, 

,1 ,• wat<‘i • • t . *1 to ijf ,, 

(MuhtfT rhfny oil 9 to 10 ,, 

(Allen, C’oinm. Org. Anal.) It is obvious that of fruits an 
iinpOHsihly large quantity must ho eaten to produce any con- 
siderable amount of HCN, In Tawell's trial, Mr. Cooper, 
the analyst, d(*poHc*d that the set'ds from 15 apples gave him 
an i*xiu*edingly snmll quantity of Prussian blue. AVhoreas, 
Henry I'homas, a druggist’s assistniit, Ktat(‘d that “15 small 
apples gave 2i grains of silver cyainde ” [equal to 0*4G, or 
nearly A a grain, of anhydrous HCN, corresponding to 25 
minims of Ji. J\ aeid, nearly a poisonous dos<» !] “ This was 

done under the direction of a lecturer at the London Hos- 
pital,** A fair sainjilo of the erroneous and bewildering 
evidence that is frequently offered in courts of justice. 

Mr, Cooper also stated “there is a great difference betwocn 
hitU*r and sweet apples ; the hitter coiituin a great deal of 
prussic acid, tho sweet, I believe, none at all ! ** This state- 
ment is misleading ; no apples contain prussic acid, but all 
Uiat I have mot with will i/iWd it hy maceration, as all contain 
amygdalin. The highest class of eating apples, such as 
Newtown pippins, Kibstones, and Blenheims, contain only a 
minute trace. These have very few pips, 3 to 6 to each apple, 


* Caae of Sir T. Houghton, 1781. 
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while the hitter varieties, such as ** winesonrs,*’ have 9 to 18 
pips. 

• In the arts, cyanides are used in photography, dyeing, clean- 
ing lace and metals, electrO'plating, removing silver stains, 
&c. Their solutions may cause accidental jHiisouing, cither 
by the fumes or by absorption through the skin, especially if 
the latter is abraded. 

Hydrocyanic acid is also formed (1) in the preparation of 
nitrous ether (sweet spirit of nitre), (2) by distilling albumen, 
fibrin, casein, or gelatin, with sulphuric acid and bichromate 
of potash, or manganese peroxide, (3) by the dry distillation 
of albuminous bodies. It is hardly necessary to say that 
these formations could not occur in the ordinary methods of 
testing. 

Tests : Pueliminary. — It cannot bo too strongly insisted 
that nil operations for the deti'ction of HCN should be carried 
out as soon after death ns possible, on account of the loss 
from volatility, or from secondary changes. (See Sulpho- 
cyanides.) 

Allen asserts {(.ommercial Organic Analysis, 1879), that 
detection in the body is rarely possible more than twenty- 
four hours after death ; but Taylor (Med. Juris., 1873, p. 3GB) 
has found it in the stomach twelve days after, saying, how- 
ever, that ** after the stomach had been exposed a few days 
longer, all had di8a])peared.'' In a dog’s stomach ho found 
it, after tw’enty-four hours’ exposure, and washimj with water. 
In a human stomach, success was achieved H<jven days after 
death, where no odour was perceptible ; in another case, afk*r 
twenty-tw'o days in the stomach, and after two months in the 
spleen. It may be found in the stomach, and not in the 
tissues ; but in most cases it is easily detected, soon after 
death, in the blood, organs, Ac. The vapour of HCN will 
traverse paper, wet or dry bladder, Ac., in a few minutes 
(Taylor), and few’ stoppers are close enough to retain it. Hence 
care should be taken to shut up the suspected matters at once 
in glass bottles accurately ntoppered ; bad stoppers are w'orse 
than corks. 
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The stomach should bo first examined entire, to ascertain 
odour, dec., noticing whether alkaline or acid, then cut in 
pieces, under disiilktd water sufficient to cover it, the wholb 
measured, and one-}ialf (acidulated with tartaric acid, if 
alkaline), placed in a capacious retort, and distilled in a 
bath of water saturatiid with salt to raise the boiling point. 
The condenser should be well supplied with cold water, the 
receiv(‘r attached air-tight, wdth a mercury valve (a narrow 
glass U-tubo, coiihiinitig mercury), to prevent undue pres- 
sure. A little distilhtd wuUt, al)out J oz., should bo placed in 
tlie receiver. T1 j(! distillation should he continued till one- 
third to one-half of the* original liquid has passed over. The 
tests may then be appli(‘d to the distillate. 

Allen roconiinends us to distil with water alone about one- 
half. If there is no result on testing the distillate, continue 
with addition of tartaric acid. Finally, add a cousidorablo 
cjxcess of nuxlerately dilute Hulj)huric and hydrochloric acid, 
and carry the distillation nearly to dryiK'ss. In the last stage 
sulpho, ferro- and ferri-eyanides and mercuric cyanide are 
decomposed, and give II CN. The original should bo tested 
for ferrocyanide, A'c. This seems a juoccjhs calculated to 
give tluf clearest idea of the form in which the HCN is 

present, but is optm to the objection that it is protracted, and 
may hence caust* loss, 

Sokolofl (Chem. Ceiitr., 1870, 008) advises a much more 
Iit^roic treatment. Strongly acidify with sulphuric acid, 
and distil over a water bath for two or three days, replenish- 
ing the water as evaporated. The longer the distillation, 
the more accurate the rosuli.” He adds, that the muscles 
contain the greater part of the HCN. Ho quotes figures 
in support of his results, but I have not found such pro- 
longation necessary; and we must remember that HCN 

is decomposed by heating with moderately strong mineral 
acids. 

The following modification, proposed by the author, may 
be advantageous, as diminishing the risk of loss, and also 
effecting concentration : — ^Prepare cTocUy equivalent solutions 
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of silver nitrate, and hydrochloric acid : the silver solution 
may contain 17 grammes of silver nitrate, the hydrochloric 
sointion 8*65 grammes of hydric chloride, per litre. Place 
in the receiver 100 cubic centimetres of the silver solution 
(=1*70 gramme silver nitrate) before distillation. This is 
allowing large excess, to provide for exceptional quantities of 
HCN. If any quantity of HCN be present, the liquid in 
the receiver will become milky ; if it does not, there cannot 
be more than a minute trace. Transfer the distillate and 
washings to a retort, provided with a thistle-funnel, and boil 
down to one-third of its bulk ; then add, through the funnel, 
100 cubic centimetres of the hydric chloride solution, which 
will precipitate all the silver as chloride, and liberate the 
HCN. Distil with the same precautions as before : the first 
25 cubic centimetres will contain probably all the HCN. 
If doubted, a further quantity may be collected and tested. 
The 25 cubic centimetres of distillate may now be subjected 
to the following tests, taking care that each portion is 
measured before being examined, in order that the idea of 
the quantity present may bo definite. For instance, in the 
Prussian blue, and sulidiocyanide tests, the resulting colour 
may bo imitated by standard solutions : in the silver tost, a 
standard silver solution should also bo used, and thus a 
triply-confirmed knowledge of the quantity present may be 
attained ; and little bottles, containing the results, should be 
preserved, to show in the courts of justice. 

I. Odour. — All tests involving odour are affected seriously 
by the remarkable diffcrcnceB between different people as to 
their sense of smell. We hear much of “ colour-blindness 
but the analogous olfactory defect has almost escaped remark. 
Yet ** smell-blindness,*’ as I have formerly christened it, or 
^‘anozism,” if a Greek word be required, is exceedingly 
common, and chemists and medical men are frequently 
afflicted with it. I have known an artist, who could not 
smell strong ammonia, yet delighted in the odour of new 
paint, which he compared to roses. Many laboratory students 
can neither smell acetic acid, arseniuretted hydrogen, nor 
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cyanogen* An aBsintant was so fond of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
that he was once found insensible beside the apparatus, having 
narcotized liimsclf with the gas (he recovered) ; and ma*iy 
more such eccentricities. In the case of prussic acid these 
diversities are enormous. Some are so sensitive, that the 
least trace in a room becomes rapidly unbearable, causing 
headache and nausea; others are like photographers, and 
can work in a heavily-cyanogened atmosphere. Such 
idiosyncrasies become of great importance in evidence; for 
example : — 

In Tawiill’s trial, Mr. Champneys, surgeon, testified as 
follows: “Have no experience in detecting odour of prussic 
acid in a human subject. Hhould think it may be taken 
without detection. Should expect it in the mouth and breath, 
but there may be exceptions. There was no odour in her 
[the dc'ceased’s] bnjath ; but, on opening the body, I was 
positive 1 smelt j)niHsic acid. The other two surgeons could 
not smell it.” Afterwards, w’hcn the contents of the stomach 
W'cro transferred to a jar, neither the three surgeons, nor 
Mr. Cooper, th(' Jinalyst, could p(‘rc(*ive tlie least odour of 
prUKsie acid, even ^^hen the contents were boiled. Nor was 
it Hiuelt in the blood, Mr. Coo])er Kubsequently stated : “ I 
have no doubt that prussic acid may (‘xist without being 
smelt : absence of sun'll may arise from dilution, or from its 


b(?ing covenul by tin* snn'll of other substances, AVhen I 
Binell it, it afit'cts sj)asmodicalIy the back of the throat. 


Somt^dmea it has produced a spasmodic constrictitm about the 


throat without mp smeUiup it.'* 


Here was a well-marked case 


of intermittent Hmell-bliiulnoss. 


There were also several questions as to whether prussic 
acid might have existed in the fonn of an inodorous salt. 
Mr. Champneys further stated that he put i drachm of 
prussic acid into a tumbler flllod with Guinness's porter, and 
the smell was scarcely perceptible, Mr. Norblad, surgeon, 
deposed that he mixed 12 grains of prussic acid with a pint 
of iK>rtor, but could not then smell it. Some of the porter 
dropped on the table, and I did then smell it.” In the same 
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trial, Henry Thomas, druggist’s assistant, mixed 30 drops of 
B.P. prussic acid iKitli 11 oz. of porter, and found the odour 
of the acid sU{fhthf perceptible ; yet, when he was pouring 
Scheele’s acid from a bottle, three women had to leave tlio 
room to avoid suffocation ! 

In a case of suicide by cyanide of potassium (Oliem. News, 
1861, p. 261), the smell of prussic acid was not perceived by 
the surgeon, either immediately after death or at the post- 
mortem examination, nor bv the analyst until the contents 
had been distilled with dilute sulphuric acid. 

To help in elucidating this matter I have made some 
experiments as to the detection of the odour of prussic acid. 
An acid of 2 per cent, strength (B.P.) was used. 

1. From a bottle of (iuinness's stout, freshly opened, 
8 samples of 1 Iluid oz. each were nuaisured. To the first 
1 drop of the acid was added, to the second 2 drops, the third 
being left untoucluul. This was done out of my sight in 
another room. They >vere then privately marked by an 
assistant, and brought in ; when myself and two others, one 
of them entirely inexperituiced, ind(*pendeutly and at once 
classified them without hesitation correctlv as to the relatives 
amounts of prussic acid. The odour was so distinct as to 
produce, when inhaled, a fediiig of op])ression, and to quite 
overpower the odour of the heer, 

1 drop ill 1 fl. oz, — 0‘23 jvr cont. of the diliit*} (U. P. ) acid. 

,, = ’0040 per cent, of real anhydrous H(JN. 


About -jV of a poisonous dose. Hence if a poisonous dose 
were put into a pint and a half of stout, the odour would be 
distinct. 

2. One drop of the dilute (2 per cent.) acid was added to 
6 oz. stout : there resulted a slight but distinct odour of 
prussic acid. Hence a poisonous dose in nine pints would 
be smelt. Covered by a watch-glass, with u drop of yellow 
ammonium sulphide on it, it was warmed; the drop, on 
evaporation, gave a distinct red sul[)hocyanide reaction with 
ferric chloride. Exposed to the air for twenty-four hours, all 
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the above Hamplea had loat their odour, and failed to give the 
Hulphoeyatiide reactitju. 

8. Two sainpleH of urine, measuring J pint each, were 
ireat<*d ntspectively with 1 and 2 drops of B.P, acid (strength 
in this <;ase 1*18 per cent. HCN), mul a third j pint left un- 
touched, the same j)recautionH being used as with the above 
beers. Throe indep('nd< nt witnesses again classified them 
w'ithout difficulty jih to relative amounts of the poison. This 
is 2 drops of an exce]>tionaIly weak acid to the pint, 

-I. The e<)iitents of a human stomaeh, very fetid from 
de<‘ompoKjtion, wer(‘ divided into two portions of about 2 oz. 
each : one was left untouched ; to the other 1 grain of inor- 
curio cyanide was added, iwid tluui about ♦> dro 2 >s of hydro- 
chloric acid, and a little zinc dust. ^I’ho whole was W’ell 
Htirr<*d, and shut u}> close. Next day the odour of HCN was 
very prominent in the om* to w'hich tin* cyanide had been 
ndd(*d, in H[)ite of tln^ strong original smell of botli. 

ft, I cannot agree with Taylor that either pc})pennint or 
tobacco mask the odour n|»j>n‘ciably. 

J be odour of being similar to that of bitter 

alinondsy might b iid to a suspiciiui of j>russic acid without 
due caution (Wooflnuiu and Tidvb 

In putn'f\ing, organic matUu's often d(*velop(» ammonium 
sulphidt*, la’Coiniiig aikaliin*. Tin' ammonium suljdiide would 
(omhine with tin* JlC N to form Hulj)h()cyanide of uiuinonium, 
irhirh h ifwfiorous, but, by distillation with acids, gives 
HCN. Suli>hocyanid(', however, could not be produced unless 
tin luiifntdl iiiiitters ivei'e ulk(ilin(\ In Tuw’i'll's, and most 
oilier trials, the stoiuHoh eonteuts wt're oed/, as they always 
are naturally from the gastric juice. 

Taylor (Mod. Jurisprudence, 1878, vol. i., p. 884) mentions 
a case whore the blood had a strong odour of iirussic acid, and 
the mucous membrane of stomacb, even after it had been 
trashed three times with water, also exhal(*d a strong odour. 
In another case (Mod. Gaz., vol. x.\xvi., p. 104), where 
20 grains of Schoolo’a acid had bt'cn taken with ultimate 
recover}’, the vomited matters hiul no odonr, ** showing that, 
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if not coneoaled by other odours, the whole of the acid must 
hare been absorbed/’ Mau}* other instances might be quoted 
wliere nothing was smelt, and yet the tests revealed prussic 
acid. 

As to the question about the salts of prussic acid, it luay 
be generally said that all poisonous cyanides would snudl in 
the stomach, except, perhaps, mercuric cyanide. See Pro- 
perties of the Salts,” p. 73. Possibly the formation of mer- 
curic cyanide may have accounted for the absenct' of odour in 
some of the above cases, as I do not find that niorcury was 
tested for, though its compounds are common medicines. 
Otherwise it is hardly possible that hydrocyanic poisoning 
should have beiai (‘ffected, and the acid be still there, without 
its very characteristic odour being perceptible to an observer 
with an acute olfactory sense. I have entered at some length 
into tin* question of odour, as much importance has Ix^en 
attached to it in the trials, and I still consider it as one of 
the most delicate and positive of tests. 

II. Silver Test. — When silver nitrate' is added to a solu- 
tion contiiining HC-X or a cyanide acidulated with nitric acid, 
a white precipitate falls of silver cyanide, soluble in ammonia, 
insoluble in dilute, but soluble in hot concentrated nitric 
judd, and not blackened by light. This reaction is rendered 
quantitative according to Liebig’s volumetric method. The 
original solution is made slightly alkaline by potash, and a 
standard solution containing 1’7 grammes of silver nitrate per 
litre (1 cub. centimetre — •0017 grin. AgNOJ is added until 
a permanent >\hite turbidity is produced, sc'cn best over a 
sheet of black paper or a black book. Then each cub. centi- 
metre used is equivalent to a ihnihle quantity or *00054 
grammes of HCX. Formic acid, or chlorides, do not inter- 
fere ; in fact, it is advantageous to have a little chloride 
present. 

The silver cyanide may bo also estimated gravimetrically 
by adding excess of silver nitrate, collecting the precipitate 
on a weighed filter, washing, drying, and weighing. Silver 
cyanide corresponds to two-tenths of its weight of HCN 
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(184 gives 27). If chlorides he present, the mixed precipi- 
tate of silver cyanide and chloride is weighed, treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and weighed again. The HCN is 
thus disjikeed, and passes into the filtrate ; the silver preci- 
pitate, now all as chloride, is weighed again : then the in- 
crease of weight iiiultiplied hy 27 and divided hy 9*5 (the 
difhimice between the e(|uival(‘nt weights of silver chloride 
and cyanide) is equal to the ire'ujht of HCN present. But 
the volumetric* process is quite as accurate*, and more expedi- 
tious. 


In poisoning cases advantage is taken of the opacity of 
Kilv<*r cyaniile thus : A drop of moderately dilute silver 
nitrate is placed on a watch-glass over tin* suhstanee, which 
may hi* gently warmed, taking care that the steam condensed 
does not cause the drop to lall. If il(*N 1 e ]>resent, the drop 
will become opaque-wliite from fonmitiiai of silver cyanide, 
.'ou grain of llC’N, equal to .} grain ol B.P, acid, will give 
tliis reaction (Tailor). If there is only a small amount, and 
tlie action is gradual, the drop on drying in the air may ex- 
hibit crystals of silver cyanide, recogiiizahh* under the miero- 
Hcope as minute prisms obliquely truncat(‘d. Of course the 
ailviT nitrate itsrlf may gi\e crystals, hut they will bo very 
soluble in ^^ate^. 


Cyanide of silvi^r is decompost'd hv (1) hydrochloric acid, 
gi\ing silver chloride ; (2) dilute sulphuric acid and zinc, 
gi\ing silver; (5) sulphuretted hydrogen, giving silver sul- 
phide; in each case H(-N is liberated and may he distilled 
i>fr : then the other tests may he applied. 


II KulphuretU'd hydrogen he present, it will give a black 
with silver nitrate. The liquid should in this case be pre- 
>iously shaken with just enough curhonato of lead to remove 


the sulphuretted liydrogon. The latter, however, does not 
iniorfero with the Prussian blue or sulphur tests. 

Wlion Rufilcient in quantity, the cyanide of silver, tho- 
roughly dried in a water-bath, may be transferred to a small 
biilb-tuho and heated, the end being elose<i with the finger. 
It breaks up into cyanogen gas, silver, and paracyanide of 
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silver, a peculiar glow and effervescence occurring as it decom- 
poses. The cyanogen will have the characteristic bitter 
ahnond odour, and, on removing tlio finger, will burn with a 
fiame violet on the margin and rosy in the centre. 

III. PnussiAN Blue (Scheele). — Add to the solution or 
distillate caustic potash in excess, then a drop or two of fresh 
ferrous sulphate (protosulphate of iron), and a little ferric 
chloride (perchloride of iron — the tiiict. ferri porchlor. of the 
Pharmacopoeia will do), warm gently for a few minutes, add 
dilute h^’drochloric acid in slight excess : if much HCN bo 
present, a deep blue precipitate (Prussian blue) will remain ; 
if only a trace, the liquid will he greenish, and on standing 
till the next day a blue deposit will form.* This is the only 
blue iron precipitate which is insoluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid.l 

liemarki , — Sulphuretted h^’drogen docs not interfere w^ith 
this test, as the black ferrous sulphide dissolves in hydro- 
chloric acid. The amount of iron salts added should have 
some relation to the amount of IICN pn'sent, an idea of 
which will have be(‘n attained by tin* silver t(*Ht. Moderate 
excess of potash must he present all the time till the hydro- 
chloric acid is added. A large amount of iron salt is objec- 
tionable, as the yellow colour interferes with the final green 
tint with traces of HC'N. The test may be made quantitative 
by imitating the tint with a w(*ak standard solution of potas- 

• Tlic and ft-mius salt form Niil|dintn and f<*rroiiM 

liydroxido, tli« lattrr combines with ami more j)otnsh to form 

ferro-rvtiiiide, tin* ferrio <hlori<lo with the ]>ot(wh prodiires ferric 
i.ydroxide nml potaNsium eliloridc ; when the hydroehloric acid is added, it 
dissolves up the excess of ferrous and ferric hytlroxides, forminj^ ferrous nnd 
ferric chlorides, ami the ferric chloride uuit<*s with the potasHium ferroe.yauiJo 
to form ferric frrroeyanide or Prussian hlue. 

t Professor t\irey Lea (American Journal of Scienre, 3, ix., 121) prefers 
to mix a weak sidnti<»n of amunmio-ferrous sulphate with a little ammonio- 
ft rric citrate, to acidify with hydroehloric arid, then to place two or thre<5 
drojis of this on a whiU* plate, and to mid a few drops of the suspected solu* 
lion. A hlue cloudiness indicates HCN. This method, he says, is capable of 
detecting of a grain of HCN. Hut I do not think it more delicate than 
the old method if properly performed, and it does not so easily a/lnitt of com- 
parative ex|»ertmcnt as to quantity. 
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sium ferrocyanide treated with a drop of hydrochloric SrCid 
and a drop of ferric cbloride, on the same principle as 
NesHUrizitKj'" (sec Wanklyn’s Water Analysis). FinaMy 
the precipitate of Prussian blue should be preserved to exhibit 
at the trial, as this is the most positive, though not the most 
delicate, test. 

IV. BuLPura Test (Liebig). — The liquid to be examined 
is placed in a somewhat shallow glass dish or beaker, covered 
almost airtight with a watch-glass, moistened on the under 
surface with a drop or two of yellow ammonium sulphide. 
[The ordinary sulphide is commonly yellow' enough for the 
pur]) 08 e, or, if not, can be made so by warming with a little 
flowtsrs of sulidiur.] After warming gently for a short time 
(the periods r(‘coniineiided by different authorities vary from 
half a minute to i<fn niinutes), great care being tjiken that the 
steam docs not condense and cause the solution on the watch- 


glass to drop back into the liquid, the cover is removed, dried 
on a w ater bath to driv(^ off any excess of ammonium sulphide, 
ireatiul with a drop or two of waUir, and a drop of not too acid 
ferric chloride free from nitric acid and diluU*d till nearly free 
from colo\ir. If IICN be present, it will have formed sulpho- 
cyanide with the ammonium sulphide, and will therefore 
gont*raUj a hlood-red colour with tin' ferric chloride. If a 
colour he produced, continue the udditii)n of ferric chloride 


till no further dee])ening occurs. The reaction is made 
quantitative by comj)aring the tint with that produced by a 
known quantity of sulphocyanide and ferric solution (Hera- 
patli). Hut tlufre are diiliculties in making it exact. 

This is the most delicate test for HCX, detecting y-^’^ijth of 
a grain of IICN in a very dilute liquid, whereas Prussian blue 
docs not discover loss than -. L.th of a grain (Taylor, Ann. 
Ch, Pliann. Ixv., 2()8). Salts of ticctic, formic, and meconic 


acids give red colours witli ferric chloride, but (1) meconic 
acid is not volatile ; (2) the red from acetic and formic acids 


is at once removed by a slight excess of dilute hydrochloric 
acid, sulphocyanide is not ; (3) sulphocyanido-red is destroyed 
by solution of mercuric chloride, the others arc not. 
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The above tests are sufficient, but the following additional 
ones'haye been at different times proposed. 

• V. Guaiacum Test. — Paper dipped in fresh tincture of 
guaiacum, containing about 3 per cent, of the resin, tlien 
dried, then moistened with dilute cupric sulphate solution 
(2 per cent.), becomes blue in HCN vapour. But the same 
effect is produced irithaui JICNhy almost all oxydanta, such 
as chlorine, bromine, or iodine, ferric chloride, nitric and 
nitrous acids, chromic acid, peroxide of hydrogen, ozone 
(Mohr’s Toxicologic), also by ammonia, hj^pochlorous acid, 
soluble chromates, &c. (Blyth). 

TI. Uranium Test. — A grain or two of pure ferrous salt 
(ammonio-ferrous sulphate will do), and the sam(^ quantity of 
uranium nitrate, arc dissolved in half an ounce of water. 
Two or three drops of this are placed on a white plate, imd a 
drop of the suspected liquid added. A puqde precipitate, or 
a greyish purple colour in weak solutions, indicates IICN. 
Cobalt nitrate may be used iust(‘ad of the uranium salt, and 
is nearly as didiiate. (C’arcy lica, American d. of Science 
[3] ix., 121.) 

Yn. A hot solution of potassium cyanide mixe d with picric 
add gives a deep blood-red picrocyanic ” acid). Free 
IICJX does not give this reaction, and therefore must first bo 
neutralized by an alkali. Said to be more d(*li(‘ate than the 
iron tests. (C. D, Braun, Zeitschr. f. anal. Ch. iii., 4()4.) 

YIII. Slightly alkalize the distillate with potash, add a few 
drops of cupric ftidphaic, and afterwards just enough hydro- 
chloric acid to dissolve tlie excess of cupric hydrate : white 
cuprous cyanide will remain undissolvcd. ‘‘This t(‘st will 
detect Tolroo of HCN in solution.” (Lassaigne, Ann. do 
Chimie, xxvii., 200.) Ihit a similar effect is produced by 
hydriodic acid, and potassium iodide might lum* been ad- 
ministered. 

IX. Mix the HCN with excess of alkali, oild cobalt chloride 
and tartaric acid : on exposure to air a deep brow'ii-red colour 
will be produced. (C. D. Braun, loc. cit.). 

X. If to a solution of HCN, potash lx* added in excoss, and 
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then a little very finely pulverised, or precipitated, mercuric 
oxide, the latter will dissolve. Mercuric oxide is soluble in 
alkaline fluids only in presence of HCN. (Fresenius, Qual. 
Anal.). 

XI. '‘With peroxide of hydrogen, natural blood gives 
effervescence from escape of oxygen, but no discoloration. 
Blood containing HCN gives a brown colour, the spectro- 
scopic bands disappearing, and no effervescence.** (Schonbein.) 
Haematocrystallin, the colouring matter of the blood cor- 
puscles, combines, in fact, with HCN, giving a dark coloured 
compound which appears to be crystallizable and definite in 
composition (Hoppe Seyler), does not act as a carrier of 
oxygen like the natural hsematocrystallin, and possesses a 
distinct spectrum (see Thudichum, Chem. Physiology). The 
blue masses in the blood described by Ralph (Journ. Microsc. 
Science, Oct. 24, 1866) have not been found by others. 

XII. Mercurous nitrate gives at once with HCN solutions, 
a black deposit of metallic mercury, and a solution of mercuric 
cyanide. With calomel, a similar reaction takes place ac- 
cording to Allen, but I have found that the solution is not 
deodorized even by large excess of calomel, the odour becoming 
stronger and more pungent than the original HCN. On 
evaporating, mercuric chloride is left. Probably some cyanogen 
chloride is formed. The odour is so much intensified that it 
might be of use as a test. In view of the possible adminis- 
tration of calomel, the reaction is interesting. 

Of course it will not be necessary to employ all these 
methods. The odour, and the silver, Prussian blue, and 
“ sulphur ** tests will bo sufficient. I would suggest a form 
of apparatus by which all the latter could be obtained from 
the original substance without distillation in a retoii;. 

A shallow beaker or glass jar is closed by an india-rubber 
stopper, through two holes in which are passed glass rods 
ending in glass spoon bowls bent at right angles, so as to be 
horizontal when mounted. The bowls should be one inch in 
diameter, and will have to be specially made. In the first 
bowl a few drops of silver nitrate are placed, in the second a 
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little potash. The apparatus is put in a warm place for six 
or eight hours, then the two rods are removed, a third rod 
substituted, its bowl containing a drop or two of yellow am- 
monium sulphide, the other hole plugged, and the apparatus 
put back in the warm place for two or three hours more. 
The first bowl will have the silver cyanide, the second should 
be treated with ferric and ferrous salt and hydrochloric acid 
for Prussian blue (nWc), the third evaporated and ferric 
chloride added for the sulphocyanide test. This arrangement 
prevents loss of HCN by volatilization, and also, with a little 
care, avoids any danger of the reagent dropping back into the 
solution. The three rods cannot safely be placed in together, 
as the sulphide vapour would blacken the silver. 

For the modifications in testing necessitated by the presence 
of mercury, &c., see under the different Salts, 


SALTS. 

Hydrocyanic acid combines with bases to form the cyanides^ 
which may be thus grouped : — 

A. Cyanides of the Alkalies (potassium, sodium, am- 
monium), and of the Alkaline Earths (barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium). These are all soluble in water, are 
alkaline to test paper, and are decomposed by all acids, even 
carbonic, hence they exhale an odour of HCN, and are nearly 
as poisonous as prussic acid itself. If they are present, the 
stomach contents must be alkaline. The only member of 
this group likely to be met with is 

Potassium Cyanide, KCN. Broken opaque white lumps, 
or small crystals, deliquescent, smelling strongly of HCN, 
soapy to the feel, often containing much carbonate, and there- 
fore effervescing with acids, easily fused by heat "to a clear 
liquid, very soluble in water, less in alcohol. Used for re- 
moving silver stains in the form of ‘‘cyanogen soap,” but very 
dangerous, as a cut or scratch may cause absorption, and even 
the unbroken skin, according to Allen, may absorb enough to 
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cause symptoms. Its aqueous solution decomposes spon- 
taneously into formiate of potassium, ammonia, and a brown 
substance. Its taste is bitter and acrid, causing constricfion 
and a burning beat in the tliroat. It is very strongly alkaline. 
Distilled with dilute acids it gives off all its HCN. It easily 
responds to the other tests. In a case of poisoning investi- 
gated by Dr. Bemays, a piece of potassium cyanide was found 
in the deceased’s mouth, which was much inflamed by its 
acridity. The alkali being strong, and the acid weak, cyanide 
of potassium has most of the effects of an alkaline irritant. 

The 2 >otaHsiiim may be found by incinerating a portion of the 
substance and testing for it in the ash. Taylor (Med. .Turis- 
j)rudence) improperly says that the salt itself (cyanide of 
potassium) may be recovered fronq the organs b^^ incinerating 
them in close vessels and treating the ash with water. I have 
already mentioned that cj^anide would be formed in this way 
from the organic matters themselves, even if not originally 
present. 

B. Meucuric Cyanide, Hg (CN)^. Of all metals mercury 
has most affinity for HCN, mercuric oxide decomposing other 
cyanides, oven Prussian blue, and dissolving readily, as we 
have seen, in free HCN, or in alkaline cyanides. Hence if a 
compound of mercury have been given medicinally, the prus- 
sic acid will be found in the stomach as mercuric cyanide, 
which is easily soluble in water, neutral to test paper, quite 
modorous, and extremely poisonous. It is not officially recog- 
nised in any Pharmacopenia, except the French; has been 
occasionally used in medicine instead of mercuric chloride, 
which it resembles in action, but has the advantage of not 
being incompatible with alkalies and organic matters (Hoyle’s 
Mat. Med., 6th ed.). It crystallizes in anhydrous four-sided 
obliquely-truncated white opaque prisms, with a disagreeable 
metallic taste, is permanent in the air, easily soluble in water, 
less in alcohol. It fails to respond to the silver nitrate (par- 
tially) or Prussian blue tests, and gives the sulphur test with 
difficulty. It is decomposed by distillation with hydrochloric 
acid, but only §rds of the HCN pass over into the distillate, 
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unless ammonium chloride be added (Boscoc and Bchorlem- 
mer’s Chemistry). Whenever HCN is looked for, it is safer 
to* examine also for mercury, and, if found, to add a little 
hydrochloric acid and sulphuretted hydrogen to the original 
liquid, thereby precipitating mercuric sulphide (black) and 
liberating the HCN, which may be distilled off. If, however, 
excess of sulphuretted hydrogen has been inadvertently added, 
it would blacken silver nitrate, and hence the silver test would 
not be available, unless the solution was previously shaken 
with lead carbonate to remove the sulphide. But it would 
not affect the Prussian blue or sulphur tests, as sulphide of 
iron is soluble in hydrochloric acid. Mercuric cyanide also 
gives off all its HCN when distilled with iron filings or zinc 
dust, sulphuric acid, and water. This seems a better method. 

Mercuric cyanide is said to be an irritant poison, and to be 
similar in its action to corrosive sublimate. Combination 
with mercury seems to mask the physiological action of HCN, 
just as it does its chemical action. The medicinal dose 
is jVth grain gradually increased to J grain, in pills or solu- 
tion (Koyle). 10 grains have proved fatal. By heat, when 
dry, it is broken up like silver cyanide into mercury and 
cyanogen. 

C. Cyanides of the Heavy Metals, as zinc, lead, cop- 
per, &c. Silver cyanide has already been described. These 
are insoluble in water, inodorous, and probably, while intact, 
not poisonous. But they are decomposed by mineral acids, 
and, as the gastric juice is acid, they would more or less 
readily yield free HCN, with its usual odour and effects. The 
influence of the metal has also to bo considered. 

D. Double Cyanides, derived from iron, cobalt, manga- 
nese, chromium, platinum, &c., are inodorous. Those of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths are alone soluble. The only 
common ones are ferro- and ferri-cyanide of potassium, the 
so-called yellow and red prussiates of potash. They are said 
to be merely purgative, not poisonous, but, from the com- 
parative facility with which they yield HCN by acids, they 
cannot be considered safe. Soluble ferrocyanides give, with 
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jmre ferrous sulphate, a white precipitate turning blue in air ; 
with ferric chloride a precipitate of Prussian blue ; with cupric 
sulphate a maroon precii)itate. Ferricyanide solutions give 
with ferrous salts a deep blue precipitate ; with ferric salts a 
dark -brown coloration. These reactions would be applied to 
a filtered iK)rtioii of the stomach contents. Prussian blue is 


ferric ferrocyaiiide mainly, but varies in composition : it is 


supposed to be inert. * 

Almen states (Chem. Centr. 1872, 489) that potassium 
ferrocyaiiide in solution decomposes at ordinary temperatures, 
especially if a little free acid be present, HCN being formed. 
Prussian blue only decomposes when warmed to 40° or 50° C. 


(therefore not in the body, C. G. S.), “ hence the presence of 
HCN, if accompanied by ferrocyanide, is not a proof of poison- 
ing.” But ferrocyanide is not in any Pharmacopoeia, and is 
not administered medicinally. Yet, to answer a possible 
question, a known fraction of the original substance might bo 
extracted with w^atcr, and tested as above. The same obser- 


vations apply to ferricyanide. 

When ferro- or ferricyanides are distilled with moderately 
strong sulphuric acid, a jyoriion of the contained HCN passes 
over ; in fact, this is the common i)rocess for preparing prus- 
sic acid. The iron remains behind in the retort, in combina- 


tion with potassium and the rest of the cyanogen. If ferric 
hydrate ferri jicroxidum Immidum ”), or ferrous sulphate 
and potash, have been administered as antidotes to HCN, 
Prussian blue might be formed in the stomach. It would 


then show a blue colour, either by itself or on addition of an 


acid, and blue particles under the microscope, if in sufficient 
quantity. In this case the HCN left in the stomach would 
have been rendered innocuous, and the prussic acid which had 
actually caused the death would be found free in the blood, &c. 
The stomach contents might then show no HCN, either by 
odour or distillation, as Prussian blue is inodorous, and not 


easily decomposed by dilute acids. With alkalies it turns 
brown, giving ferric hydrate and an alkaline ferro-cyanide. 
Ludwig and Maushner (Chem. Centr. 1881, 43), in a case 
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of poisoning, discovered a quantity of potassium ferrocyanide 
in the body. This was removed by slightly acidulating and 
carefully precipitating by ferric chloride. The filtrate, dis- 
tilled with tartaric acid, yielded much HCN. The sample of 
cyanide of potassium, which had probably caused death, was 
afterwards found to contain a large proportion of ferrocyanide. 

E. SuLPHOCYANiDES (Tliiocyauatcs). Those of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths are soluble and colourless ; ferric sulpho- 
cyanide is soluble, and intense blood-red (sulphur test) ; other 
sulphocyanides are mostly insoluble. They are all inodorous, 
poisonous in moderate quantities, and are not officinal in any 
Pharmacopoeia. Distilled with acids they break up, HCN 
being found in the distillate. It has been mentioned already 
that ammonium sulphide, produced by putrefaction, may com- 
bine with any HCN present to form ammonium sulphocya- 
nide ; therefore, if the matters to be examined are alkaline, 
and putrefaction has commenced, Allen (Commcrc. Org. Anal., 
1879, art. HCN) recommends us to digest with alcohol, filter, 
evaporate to dryness on a water- bath, redissolve in a little 
water, filter again, and test the filtrate with ferric chloride 
after just acidulating with hydrochloric acid : the well-known 
blood-red colour will result {see ‘‘ Sulphur Test”). But the 
ordinary distillation with tartaric or sulphuric acid would in 
this case also detect the HCN, though the tchole might not 
pass into the distillate. 

Sulphocyanicle of mercury is the toy called “Pharaoh’s 
Serpent.” A case of poisoning by it is recorded. 

It is important to notice that traces of sulphocyanide are 
naturally present in the saliva. If this salt be found, the 
question will occur, how much could be accounted for by the 
siiliva ? Carpenter (Princ. of Human Physiol.) quotes Harley 
to the effect that the average daily secretion from the salivary 
glands is 1 or 2 pounds : other observers have stated that it 
varies greatly. The secretion itself is said to contain, in 
1000 parts, one part (Frehrichs), or 0’6 part (Jacubowitsch), 
or even 0*8 part (Oehl), of potassium sulphocyanide ; that is, 
4*2 to 7 grains per pound, equivalent to from 1 to 2 grains of 
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HCN, or 2 to 4 grains if 2 pounds of saliva were secreted^ 
This would be a serious matter but for the fact that, whether 
from decomposition by the gastric juice or otherwise, or from 
its passing out of the stomach as. it passes in, it is certain 
that no such quantity is ever found naturally in the stomach, 
not more than a minute trace being ever given by the pro- 
cesses, unless hydrocyanic acid, in one of its forms, has actu- 
ally been administered. 

Cyanide of cadinium, and some of its double salts, are 
sparingly soluble. Douhle cyanide of silver and potassium is 
soluble and crystallizable. It is the salt used in electro- 
plating, and, as commonly met with, smells strongly of 
potassium cyanide. Zinc-potassium cyanide has been used 
medicinally : it occurs in beautiful crystals, inodorous when 
dry, but having a faint odour of HCN in solution. 

The other cyanides are rare, and their physiological action 
is unrecorded. Cyanic acid and cyanates are said not to be 
poisonous. 

Oil of Bitter Almonds . — The crude oil contains, as we 
have seen, 8 to 15 per cent, of HCN. Dissolved in spirit it 
forms essence of almonds,” and is exceedingly poisonous, 
having caused thirty-one deaths in four years (Taylor). Two 
drachms of the oil has killed a man in seventeen minutes 
{Lancet, 1868, p. 447), two ounces caused death immediately. 
The odour of almonds is always distinct in the stomach. 

The oil can be freed from HCN, but then does not keep so 
well, and is much more costly. Its sp. gr. is 1-049; it boils 
at 856° F. The crude oil is yellow : with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it gives a crimson-red colour, and on diluting a 
yellow emulsion. We may estimate the amount of HCN in 
it by shaking with water, separating, adding dilute potash to 
the aqueous liquid, and testing it with standard silver solution 
as described under Silver Test.” The other tests may also 
be used to prove the presence of HCN; the guaiacum and 
copper paper being specially convenient. 

A case of poisoning by bitter almonds is reported in the 
‘‘South Australian Eegister” for August '6th, .1879, A 
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female child (whose age is not stated) ate a dozen of them, 
freshly taken from the tree, and died in three hours. The 
sy&ptoms described are pain, coma, and convulsions. 

Antidotes to HCN are generally useless since the death is 
so sudden, A moderately dilute solution of an alkali, such 
as potash, lime or washing soda, along with a little ferrous 
sulphate, would render harmless so much of the poison as 
was still in the stomach uiiabsorbed. As already mentioned, 
this would cause a little difficulty in the chemical analysis. 
Ammonia acts as an antidote by opposing the depressant 
action of HCN. Chlorine ivater has been used : this converts 
the HCN into ammonium chloride, carbon monoxide and 
dioxide, and a little cyanogen chloride. 

Medicinal uses, — Its primary action is on the cerebro- 
spinal nerves. It is employed externallj^ largely diluted, to 
allay neuralgia and itching of the skin, and to relieve earache 
(not more than two drops of B. P. acid at a time) * : it must 
not come in contact with abrasions, or it might be absorbed 
and produce poisoning symptoms. . Internally, it allays dys- 
pepsia and the irritant effects of capsicum, &c. (Boyle). Safe 
dose internally two to six minims of the B. P. 2 per cent, 
acid, suspended if there is any constriction of the throat 
(Farquharson’s Therapeutics). 

Fatal dose. — Smallest recorded (Med. Gaz. 85, p. 89G) ; 
twenty grains of Scheele’s acid, fatal in twenty minutes, equal 
to fifty grains of B. P. 2 per cent, acid, equal to one grain of 
anhydrous prussic acid. Largest dose with recovery (Lancet, 
1854, January 14), one drachm (sixty grains) of Scheele’s acid, 
but in this case e^iergetic remedies were at once applied. 
Average fatal dose of 2 per cent, acid, thirty minims (Boyle’s 
Mat. Med., Dr. Harley, 6th ed.). 

Symptoms. — These vary with the dose, &c. A large 
quantity kills in two to five minutes, though insensibility 
may ensue in a few seconds. But patients may survive for 
twenty minutes, or even for an hour ; and may continue in 


* Professor Toynbee met his death by incautious use in this way. 
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imminent danger for several hours, and yet recover (Guy and 
Ferrier, Forens. Med., 1881). Many cases have occurred of 
voluntary acts, such as concealing or throwing away the 
bottle, having been performed after fatal doses had been 
swallowed [Ihidy p. 600). In animals, according to Mr. 
Nunneley, there is usually a peculiar plaintive cry, but not in 
man, though there may be a call for assistance. Convulsions, 
and involuntary evacuation of faeces or urine, may or may not 
occur. Large doses kill by cardiac syncope ; smaller ones by 
paralysis of the respiratory centre, or, if gradual, by impeded 
oxidation of the blood (Farquharson’s Therapeutics). Other 
symptoms are, dilatation of pupils, muscular prostration, deep 
convulsive breathing at long intervals, quick feeble irregular 
pulse, spasmodic closure of the jaws and clenching of the 
hands (Taylor), lireatliing sometimes stertorous (Christison, 
Ed. Month. Journal, February, 1850, p. 97. lleg. r. Burroughs, 
Cent. Crim. Court, February, 1857). Vomiting occasional, 
or foaming at the mouth. 

VoHt-mortem appearances . — ^Not characteristic (Farquhar- 
son ; Guy and Fc'rricr). Putrefaction not accelerated (Taylor). 
The veins contain dark fluid blood: the right side of the 
heart is gorged (Harley). There may or may not be conges- 
tion and reddening of stomach and intestines, or of the brain. 
On the whole, the appearances are those of asphyxia.* The 
odour should be sought for in all parts, and as soon as possible 
the organs should be shut up in stoppered jars, or well-corked 
and sealed bottles, and sent at once for analysis. 

The sj^mptoms and post-mortem appearances of poisoning 
by Cyanide of Potassium are the same as those of prussic 
acid, except that : — 

1, Convulsions are more common. 

2. Owing to the irritant action of the alkali, the stomach is 
reddened. 

8. The contents are alkaline. 

The fatal dose is less than five grains, but Taylor mentions 
a case of recovery after nearly one ounce of the commercial 

* Dentil from suffocation. 
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cyanide, which may, however, have contained much car- 
bonate. 

•Hydrocyanic acid is not, in the strict sense, a cumulative 
poison; “but doses that exceed the proper medicinal limit 
may happen to prove fatal though similar previous ones have ap- 
peared to be harmless, in consequence of a change in the body 
itself.” (Guy and Ferrier’s Forensic Medicine, 1881, p. 606.) 

In the trial of George Ball for poisoning his mother with 
prussic acid, at Lewes, July, 1860 (previously reported), 
the question arose as to the difference between minims and 
drops. A minim of water is supposed to weigh a grain : if 
the fluid is heavier than water, it weighs more than a grain ; 
if lighter, it weighs less. But a drop is quite an indefinite 
quantity : it is affected, not only by the specific gravity, but 
by the cohesion of the fluid, by the shape and size of the 
vessel, the manner of pouring, and the temperature. I have 
made some experimemts which show the irregularity, (See 
also Woodman and Tidy's Forensic Medicine, p. 456.) 


Canacity of Botllo. 


(Stoppered) 6 fluid oz. . 

Do. (another observer) 
1^ fluid oz. . . . 

(Corked) 6 do. 

8aiue capacity, dropped with the cork 
(Stoppered) 0 fluid oz. ... 


Litiuid. 

No. of 
J)r<)2)s. 

McasiinMl 

in 

Minims. 

Water 

117 

■1 

Do. 

90 


Do. 

47 


Do. 

36 


Do. 

37 to 41 

HI 

Rectified Sj^irit 

243 

IB 


Proving that while a drop may be estimated at about 1^ to 
2 minims (a good deal more than the usual supposition, the 
two terms being often regarded as synonymous), yet the in- 
constancy is so great that it is absolutely imperative, in using 
powerful medicines, to prescribe exact measurement, and not 
such a precarious process as dropping. 

As to the period after death during which HCN may be 
detected, Allen (Comm. Org. Anal.) asserts that its detection 
is rarely possible after more than twenty-four hours. This is 

o 
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astonishing, as Casper separated more than 18 milligrammes 
from a body eight days after death ; Sokoloff detected it in 
hounds sixty days after; DragendorfF after four weeks id a 
dog, after eight or ten days in man. Reichardt (Arch. 
Pharm. 3, 19, 204) found it in a body two months after 
death — in the organs, but not in the urine. In the Tawell 
trial, also, the interval was considerable. 

Casper states in his Handbook (vol. iii., illustrative cases 
of HCN) that Schauenstcin (one of the Prussian official 
chemists), twenty- six hours after death, found no HCN in 
the stomach, but a considerable amount of formic acid, the 
result of its metamorphosis. We know that strong HCN, 
exposed to light, decomposes into formate of ammonium, 
which, by distillation with a dilute acid, would give formic 
acid in the distillate. That such a change should occur so 
rajddly in a dilute solution, and in the darkness of the body, 
is improbable. It would be well, however, that formic acid 
should bo looked for in the distillate thus : — 

Carefully neutralize a measured por/io?/- with pure soda or 
potash ; evaporate on the water-bath to dryness. The alka- 
line formate will be loft in white crystals if present, together 
with the cyanide?, which will not crystallize, but remain as a 
deliquescent mass. Dissolve in a little water, and divide into 
three equal portions. 

(1.) To the first add silver nitrate in slight excess. Cya- 
nide of silver will precipitate, formate will remain in solution, 
if not too concentrated. Filter, if possible. On boiling, if 
any blackening happens from reduction of the silver, formic 
acid is prohahly present. Acetic acid does not reduce silver 
nitrate. 

(2.) To the second add dilute neutral ferric chloride (a 
solution of iron-alum answ’ers admirably). A red-brown 
colour, removed by a drop of hydrochloric acid, indicates 
either acetic or formic acid. 

(3.) Evaporate the third portion to dryness, and ignite 
gently in a closed crucible. Formate and acetate will be 
turned into carbonate, while cyanide will remain unchanged 
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if air be excluded. If then effervescence take place on treat- 
ing the residue with a little hydrochloric acid, it is a confir- 
matfon of the presence of formic or acetic acid. The first test 
will have revealed which it is. 

Many animal substances, when distilled with strong acids, 
do give acetic and formic acids, but they do not act thus with 
dilute acids. Yet a stomach will usually yield a little acetic 
acid from the food having turned sour. 

If formic acid be present, it will probably have proceeded 
from the decomposition of HCN. Then the reduced silver 
obtained in the first test should be weighed, and calculated 
into formic acid, and also into hydrocyanic acid (108 parts of 
silver — 46 parts formic acid, or 27 parts HCN). The result 
may be stated thus ; — 

“Hydrocyanic acid atually found, grains. Formic acid 

found, grains. If this had proceeded from the decom- 

position. of hydrocyanic acid, it would correspond to an 
additional amount of grains of hydrocyanic acid,” 

It is needless to observe that the mere finding of formic 
acid would be no proof of the administration of HCN, unless 
strong corroborative evidence were at hand. 

On the whole, we must always try, and we may often hope, 
to find HCN if given, either free, as cyanide, or as sulpho- 
cyanide, even after months have elapsed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRIALS FOR POISONING BY STRYCHNIA. PALMER, DOVE, AND 

BARLOW. 

Three cases are reported in this chapter. (1) That of 
William Palnn^r, for the poisoihiifT of John Parsons Cook, at 
Ilug(!l(‘y, in SLalFordshin^, which, in consequence of the pre- 
judice existing against him in that county, was transferred by 
Act of Parliament to tlie Central Criminal Court in the City 
of London,* and talion before Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
on the 14th, and ohwon following days, of May, 1856. 
(2) That of W^illiam Dove, for the murder of his wife, 
Harriet, at Leeds, tried at York, July IGth, 1856, before 
Baron Brain wcdl. (8) That of Silas Barlow, for the murder 
of his mistress, Eliza Soper, at Vauxhall, tried at the Central 
Criminal Court, November, 1876, before Mr. Justice Denman. 

The Jirst of these trials is remarkable for the conflict of the 
medico-scientific evidence, the most eminent men among our 
physicians and analysts being called on either side, and the 
most contradictory testimony as to the possibility of detecting 
strychnia being given by them. The second trial shows the 
dangerous eficct of hasty newspaper reports in sucli cases — 
the murder of his wife by Dove having been clearly suggested 
by the popular report to which some of the journals of the day 
gave circulation, that Dr, Taylor, the eminent analyst, had 
stated, in connection with Palmer’s case, that strychnia could 
not be detected by analysis. This case is also interesting 
from the nature of the insanity which was set up by the de- 


*10 Vict. c. 16. 
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fence. The last trial, that of Silas Barlow, exposes the 
danger of the sale of the ‘‘ Vennin Killers,” so popular with 
all householders, most, if not all, of which contain a large 
proportion of strychnia, and thus offer a ready means for 
murder or suicide, especially as the purchase of them w^ould 
not he attributed to an evil intention. It is but a poor conso- 
lation to know that, w^hen the mischief has been done, the 
punishment of the actor can be secured by the skill of the 
analyst. 


THE RUGELEY POISONINGS. 


TRIAL OF WJLLIAM I’ALMER, May li, ami /oUonnny dayx, 1856.* 

Jicforc Lord Chief Jitstick Campbell, Raron Alhekson, and Mr. 
Justice Cressavell, at the Central Criminal Court. 


For the Proscnition : The Attornov-GeiKMnl (Sir A. Cocklnini), Mr. Edwin 
Janies, Q.C., Mr. Rodkiii, Mr. W\'l.sby, and Mr. lliiddlestone. 

For the Defcmr : I^Ir. Serjeant Slier, Mr. Grove, Q,i\^ Mr. Gray, and Mr. 
K«*nraly. 

)Vill{am Palmer, surgeon, of Rugeley, Staffordsliire, 
aged 31, w^as indicted for the wilful murder of John Par- 
sons Cook. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

Connection between Cook and Palmer, 

Mr, Cook, having been originally brought up as a solicitor, 
on coming into a fortune of from i>12,000 to A'13,000, aban- 
doned his profession, and took to the turf, w^here he became 

* The autliorities for the following report are (1) Rcjiort of Trial of William 
Talnier. J. Gilbert, Loud., 1856. (2) Reprint of Tiniffi Reiiort of the Trial. 

Ward and Lock, Loud., 1850 ; and the Life and Career of W’illiam rainier, 
hy the same publishers. (3) Verhatim Reiiort of the Trial, from sliorthaiid 
notes of Mr. Angelo Eennett. J. Allen, Loud., 1856. (4) Letter to Lord 

Chief Justice Campbell by the Rev. Thomas I’almcr, brother to the prisoner, 
with aj'pendix of documents, including memorial from his solicitor to Sir G. 
Grey, letters and new^spaper criticisms, Taylor, Loud., 1856. I have also 
availed myself of Mr. Justice Stejihens’ siiininary of the trial and his com- 
ments on the evidence, iii the appendix to the third volume of his Histoiy 
of the Criminal Law of England. 
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acquainted with the prisoner, who had for some years kept 
racehorses. Originally in good local practice, Palmer had of 
late transferred the majority of his patients to a Mr. Thirlhy, 
who had previously been his assistant, retaining only two or 
three more immediately connected with him or his family. 
His father, originally a working sawyer, had, by his industry, 
gradually risen to be a timber merchant in a large way of 
business, and, on his sudden death in 1837, left a fortune of 
,£70,000, As he died intestate, the eldest son executed a 
deed by which (jach of tlie children took i‘7,000, and the re- 
mainder was left to the widow. Of these children, seven in 
number, the prisoiKjr was the fourth. As a child he was 
known for his amiability and kindness, but also for his shy 
and underhand manner, and his partiality for trying experi- 
ments of a ci*u(‘l nature on animals. ‘‘He was just and 
generous,’’ said one of his early friends, “when he grew up, 
and ho never forgot an oldjacc.”* Originally apprenticed to a 
firm of druggists in Liverpool, he had to leave them in conse- 
quence of a scandal in money matters ; was then put with 
Mr. Tylecote, a surgeon, near llugcley; walked the London 
hospitals, living the gay life of so many of that class of 
students ; jiassed his examinations ; married the illegitimate 
daughter of an Indian officer, who left her a small property ; 

* “From liis cliildliood upward,” says liis brother, “no man was gentler of 
hnirt— his eharity was inexhaustible ; his kindliness to all who were in distress 
well known. To him the wanderer resorted in his afflictions ; by him the 
poor and Jiouseless were fed and eoinfort('d. I write in the face of the public, 
with iny character as a gentleman and a clergyman at stake, and I avow only 
facts that cannot be denied. His liberality was a proverb ; his frank sincerity, 
his courage, his faithful loyalty to his friejids, his temperance, his per- 
formance of the duties of religion, his social relations in the character of 
father, husband, and son, won for liim the love and contideuco of all who 
approached him ; and though it is true that in one fatal instance he violated 
the laws of his country, and subjected himself to a severe penalty for an 
infringement of its commercial code, yet, this excepted, his was in all respects 
the very o]>j)ositc of that cool, calculating, cowardly, crafty temper, which is 
essential to the poisoner, and we kno\v cannot co-exist with those qualities 
which my brother possessed from liis earliest years down even to the day 
w’hen your loixlship sent him to liis death.” Letter to Loixi Campbell, 
pp. 4, 5. 
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and set up in Kugeley as a surgeon. Of his five children 
only the first, a son, was living at the time of his trial, the 
others all dying suddenly of convulsions within a few weeks 
after their birth. He was an indulgent husband, a kind 
father, a regular attendant at church, and apparently a reli* 
gious man. 

On his marriage. Palmer commenced to live in a handsome 
style, keeping his carriage, and soon after began training and 
breeding racehorses, and occupying himself on the turf. As 
his wife’s fortune was only for her life, in 1854 he insured 
her life for £13,000, the premiums on which exceeded the 
income he derived from her, further insurances of a greater 
amount being declined by other offices. Within nine months 
after this, his wife was dead, and the insurance money 
received, relieving Palmer from difficulties that were already 
pressing on him. Again, within three months after his wife’s 
death. Palmer was endeavouring to effect insurances on tho 
life of his brother W” alter, a confirmed drunkard, to the 
enormous extent of £80,000. Only one of these policies, 
that in the Prince of Wales’ office, was accepted, tlie other 
offices being put on their guard by the hint that his wife 
had died after the first payment of the premium had been 
made.” Pressed by his pecuniary difficulties, he then tried 
to effect an insurance for £10,000 on the life of one George 
Bate, a decayed farmer, whom ho emjdoyed as a kind of farm 
bailiff, and represented as a gentleman and an esquire, with a 
famous cellar of wine, but the insurance offices were now 
thoroughly awake ; a detective was sent to interview the 
esquire, whom he found hoeing turnips, and the scheme fell 
through.* 

* The excuse put forward for this was his wish to raise money for Bate, 
The prisoner’s brother complains, in his letter to Lord Campbell, pp. 29, 30, 
and with justice, that though the evidence of the negotiation for this insuraiico 
was afterwards excluded as irrelevant, the statement was allow’ed to be made 
by the Attorney-General without a comment, which Lord Campbell must 
have known would prejudice the case against the prisoner. This exclusion of 
the evidence of a statement which has been allowed to pass unchallenged is 
nearly as useless as tlie fonnal w arning not to pay any attention to some 
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Since 1854, Palmer had been in the hands of the bill 
discounters, and especially of a monej^ -lending attorney in 
Mayfair of the name of Pratt, with whom he from time lo 
time discounted what purported to be the acceptances of his 
mother, some of which were renewed on partial payment, 
others cleared off by the money received fi’om the insurance 
of his wife’s life. 

“ This,” said the Attorney- General, brings us to the close of 
1854. In the course of that year he effected another insurance in 
his brother’s name, but Palmer was the real party, and corre- 
sponded with Mr. Pratt on the subject of effecting it, and the 
policy for 3,000 was assigned to Palmer. On the strength of 
that policy, which remained in the hands of Pratt, who paid the 
first premium out of a bill he discounted for Palmer at 60 per cent., 
they proceeded to discount further bills, this policy being kept as 
a collateral security. The bills, in the whole, discounted in the 
course of that year, amounted to XI 2, 500 — two in June, which were 
held OTcr from mouth to month to keep them alive — two of £2000 
each in March, 1855, with the proceeds of which Palmer bought 
two racehorses, Nettle and Chicken. These bills were renewed 
from time to time, and eventually came due in Januaiy, 1856. 
Another bill for £2000 w^as discounted in April, 1855, renewed 
like the others, and became due on the 25th of October. On the 
0th of July another bill for £2000 was discounted, renewed, and 
became duo on the 12th of January. On the 27th of September 
another bill for £1 000 was discounted to i)ay for the renewal of 
the bills due and then coming due. So that when the Shrewsbury 
races took jdace in November, 185.5, bills were due or rapidly 
maturing to the extent of £11,500, every one of which boro the 
forged accci)tanco of the prisoner’s mother. You will therefore 
understand the pressure which naturally and necessarily arose 
upon him; the pressure of the liabilities for £11,500 which he 
liad not a shilling in the world to meet, and the still greater 
pressure which arose from the consciousness that the moment he 
could go on no longer, his mother would be resorted to for payment. 
The fact of his having committed these forgeries w^ould be known, 

evidence that has been wrongly admitted — the prejudice has been raised, and 
the mischief already done. But for the result of this trial, he would have 
been tried for the murder of his wife, whose body bad been exhumed and 
analysed. 
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and would bring on him the penalty of the law for that crime so 
committed. The insurance company having refused to pay the 
polfby effected on his brother’s life, no assistance could be derived 
from that source.” 

Already, in May, 1855, Cook, with whom he had become 
intimately acquainted in racing transactions, had lent him his 
acceptance for £200 to meet a small claim, and had had to 
pay it on Palmer’s default. In August of that year. Palmer 
again asked the money-lending attorney of Mayfair to discount 
a bill of Cook’s for £500, representing that Cook required the 
money. It was, however, declined without further security, 
and then Cook assigned two of his racehorses — Polestar, the 
subsequent winner at Shrewsbury, and Sirius — as a collateral 
security, and obtained only £375 in money, and a wine warrant 
for £G5, the rest being swallowed np in discount and expenses. 
This money and warrant Cook never got. Palmer asking Pratt 
to send it to the post-office at Doncaster, whence he obtained 
it ; and as it was made to order,” and bore a receipt stamp, 
Palmer, it was alleged, forged the name ‘‘ John Parsons Cook,” 
and took the cheque and the warrant, and appropriated the 
proceeds. That bill would be due on the day of Cook’s death. 
In the same month it was that he attempted to effect the 
insurance on Pate’s life and failed ; and though Cook had, at 
Palmer’s request, attested this proposal, which referred to 
Palmer as the usual medical attendant, beyond that he had 
nothing to do with this attempt. 

Such was the desperate position of the prisoner at this 
time. It, however, rapidly grew worse. On the 6th of 
November a writ for £2000 against Palmer, and another for 
the same sum against his mother, were issued, but held over 
by Pratt in order that Palmer might make some arrangement. 
This he did to the amount of £800, and in consequence, after 
allowing for an exorbitant discount, £600 was taken off the 
bill, leaving £1400 to be met. The Prince of Wales office 
had refused to pay on Walter Palmer’s life, and Mr. Pratt 
would not wait any longer. On the 18th of November, Pratt 
wrote him that all the bills, £11,500 in amount, must be 
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met — a letter which Palmer must have received the next 
day — the day after that on which Cook’s horse, Polestar, won at 
the Shrewsbury races. After the race, Cook had between £700 
and £800 in his pocket from bets paid on the course, and 
from the stakes and his other bets would be entitled on the 
week after to receive more than a thousand pounds at Tat- 
tersars. Before that day Cook was dead, his pocket-book 
empty, and his betting-book not to be found. 

Cook, though slightly disposed to pulmonary complaints, 
was a halo and hearty young man, at the time of his fatal 
illness suffering only from debility.* It was only natural 

* As tlio j»rol)a])ility of Cook’s state of liealth predisposing him to epileptic 
ntiricks was ma<](3 ]).art of the prisoner’s ease, the evidence of liis regular 
medical nttendant is .subjoined : — 

Dr. IJn}ry Sifrayr, j)liysi(*ian, of 7, Gloncester-placc, coramlncd hy the 
Atfomcy-Ocnrral . — J knew Jolin Parson.s Cook, lie had been in the habit of 
consulting me ]irofcs.sionalIy during the last four years. He was a man not of 
robust coiiRiitution ; but his general liealth was good. He came to me in 
May, 18.55, hut I saw him about Novemher of the year before, and early in the 
Hjiring of 1855. In the spring of 1855 the old affair — indigestion — was one 
cau.se of his visiting me, and he had .some spots upon his body, about which 
he was unousy. He had also two shallow ulcers on his tongue, which cor- 
rc.spoiided with two had teeth. He said that ho had heon under a mild 
mercurial course, and he imagined that those spots were very syphilitic. I 
thought they were not, and 1 recommendod the discontiiniaiice of mercury. 

I gav^o him (piiuino as a tonic, and an aperient comiiosed of cream of tartar, 
magnesia, and .suljihur. 1 never at any time gave him antimony. Under the 
treatment which 1 juc.seribcd the sores gradually disajiiioarei I, and they were 
(piite well by tlio end of May. 1 saw him, liowcver, frequently in June, as 
lie still felt some lilllu anxiety about tbo accuracy of my opinion. If an}" 
little spot made its {ipjiearanee h<* came to me, and 1 also was anxious on the 
subject, as my o])iiiion differed from that of aiiotlior medical mau in Loudon. 
Every time he came to mo I examined him carefully. There were no 
indications of a syphilitic character about the sores, and there was no ulcera- 
tion of the throat, but one of the tonsils was slightly enlarged and tender. I 
saw him last alive, and carefully examined him, cither on the 3rd or 5th of 
November. There was in my judgment no venereal taint about him at the 
time. 

CrosS’Cxamwcd hy Afr, Serjeant Slice. — I do not think that the deceased 
was fond of faking mercury before I advised him against it ; hut he was timid 
on the subject of his throat, and was apt to take the advice of anyone. No ; 

I don’t think that lie w"ould take quack medicines. I don’t think he w’as so 
foolish as that. 

Mr. Stevens^ his step-father, who saw him at the Euston Station on the 5th of 
November, when starting for llugeley, said, “ho looked better than he had 
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that his Yictory should excite him, and that with some 
friends he should celebrate it with two or three bottles of 
(ihampagne at the Raven Hotel” on his return from the 
course. He was, however, generally abstemious. He went to 
bed with nothing the matter with him, got up the next day 
and went on the course as usual. That night his illness 
began. 

Late on the evening of the 14tli of November, a betting agent 
of Cook’s, of the name of Fisher, who was staying at the 
** Raven,” was invited by Cook to come into the room whore he. 
Palmer, and one Myatt were, and take some brandy and water. 

‘‘They were drinking grog/* says Fiaher ; “the deceased had 
some brandy and water before him. He asked mo to sit down, and 
I did so. Cook asked the prisoner to have some more brandy 
and water, and he said ho would not until Cook had drunk 
his. Cook then took up his glass, and drank almost all the 
liquor that was in it, and, within a minute, ho exclaimed, ‘ There 
is something in it ; it burns my throat dreadfully.^ Upon his 

seen him for a long time. ‘You don’t look,’ ho said to him, Mike an 
invalid ’ ; and Cook, striking his clnjst, said he was quite well, and should lu) 
all right if he was happy.” In point of .'ippoaraiice he was not a robust man ; 
his comi»lexion was pale, and he had sore throat in the previous winter for 
some months. 

For the defence, Foster, a farmer, said he considcr(3d him of a weak constitu- 
tion, because ho had bilious head-aches, the last a year and a half hack, hut 
admitted that ho hunted tliree days a week. 

John ^orgcarit, a betting man, who met him at the races which he attended, 
said : — 1 had an oiiportunity of seeing the state of his throat before he died. 
I was witli him at the Liverpool ineeting the week ]>revi()UH to the Shrewshnry 
races ; we slept in adjoining rooms. One inomiiig he called me into his room 
and drew my attention to his tliioat, which was much inflamed. Tliere were 
ulcers upon it, and the tongue was so swollen, that I said I was suiprised at 
the state of his moutli. He said he had been in that state for weeks and 
months, “And now,” he said, “I don’t take notice of it.” Ho had shown 
me his throat before this at almost every meeting we attended. He took 
some gingerbread and cayenne on the platl’orm at Liverpool, ahd told m 
afterwards it nearly killed him. (It came out afterwards that the cayenne nut 
was a trick nut.) The witness had also known Palmer sujqfly Cook with 
blackwash before his death. He had never seen Cook’s throat diessed by 
anybody, and was surprised to see him cat and drink so well. He saw the 
blackwash applied (externally) at the Warwick Spring Meeting in 1865. 
With reference to another point, this witness spoke to Cook being unable to 
pay him more than £10 out of £25 at the Liveq)Ool meeting, and x>romising 
the balance at Shrewsbury. 
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saying this, Palmer took up the glass, and sipped what remained 
in it, and said, ‘There is nothing in it/ There was a very small 
quantity in the glass when the prisoner took it up. At this tim^ 
a person of the name of Reid came in, and the prisoner handed the 
glass to Jiirn, and asked if ho thought there was anything in it, and 
hmided it to me also, and we said there was nothing we could 
ix'cognize, as the glass was empty. I said, however, that there 
was a strong scent upon it, but I could not detect anything but 
brandy. Cook went out of the room, and when ho returned he 
called mo out. I went with him into my sitting-room. He 
iippcared very ill, and he told me he had been very sick and asked 
me to take his money. He said he thought Palmer had been 
dosing him. He gave me <£700. He did not say what I was to 
do with the money. He was very sick again after he had given 
mo the money, and asked mo to go into his bedroom with him. 
I did so. Anotlier person named Jonea w'ent with us ; the deceased 
vomited violently in his bedroom in our presence. He was so ill 
I recommended liim to send for Dr. Gibson, who attended and gave 
Ijim some medicine. He was certainly not drunk ; there was 
nothing about him approaching to drunkenness. He appeared 
very ill the next morning, but a good deal better than the previous 
night, and I returned him his money.” * 

* C)ii the part of tlu’ prisoner, a saddler at Kngcley, of the name of MycUt^ 
wliom Fisher sjioke of as being iu the room with Cook and Palmer, was called 
to give an entirely ditfei’cnt account of this suspicious incident. “ I saw 
Cook,” said this witness, “ in Palmer’s company on Wednesday, about twelve 
o’clock. I liad not dined with Palmer, hut at my house at Rugeley, and got 
back to Shrewsbury between eight and nine, and went to Palmer’s room to 
SCO if he was in. The. first person I saw was Cook at tlie room door, who 
said, ‘ What brought you liere ? ’ 1 told him, ‘ to see how they were getting 
ou.’ Palmer, I found, had gone out, and 1 went into the town, and was 
away about an hour. When 1 returned Palmer wns not there, so 1 waited in 
his room till he returned, about a couple of hours. He came in with Cook, 
who was the worse for liquor — not very drunk — rather. They asked mo to 
tak{5 some brandy and water ; it was produced directly afterwards — the 
brandy in a decanter, the water might Iw on tlio table. I did not leave the 
room at all, from the time Cook and Palmer came in till they all went to bed. 

I did not see anything put into the brandy and water ; nothing could be 
witliout my seeing it. Palmer and 1 left together, and slept that night in the 
same room. Cook said something about its being had. He drank 2 >art of it 
ofl*, and thou gave it to some one to taste. Ho proposed to have some more, 
but Palmer said ho would not unless Cook drank liis out. Nothing more 
hap 2 )eiied that night. Next morning Palmer asked me to call Cook. I went 
into his room, and he told me how ill he had been iu the night, and obliged 
to send for a doctor. He asked me what had been put into the brandy and 
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Mr. Gibson, who saw Cook during this attack, confirmed 
Fisher’s and Reed^s account, stating that his tongue was per- 
fectly clean, his pulse good, but his stomach appeared dis- 
tended, that he only administered simple remedies. Cook told 
him he thought he had been poisoned. He seemed a little 
excited, but not drunk. A Mrs. Brooks, who also attends 
races, added the following evidence on this incident : — 

‘‘ I went to the ‘ Raven * to see Palmer about half-past ten at 
night on Wednesday the 15th. I went upstairs, and asked a servant 
to tell Palmer that I wished to speak to him. She said he was 
there. At the top of the stairs are two passages, one facing, the 
other to the left. I turned to the left. I saw Palmer standing by 
a small table in the passage. He had a tumbler-glass in his hand 
in which there appeared to be a small quantity of water. I did 
not see him put anything into it. There was a light between me 
and him, and he held it up to the light. Ho said to me, ‘ I will 
be with you presently.’ He sa\r me the moment I got to the top 
of the stairs. He stood at the table a minute or two longer with 
the glass in his hand, holding it up to the light and shaking it. 
The door of a sitting-room was partially open, and he went into it, 
taking the glass with him. In two or three minutes he came out 
again with the glass. What w\‘is in it was still of the colour of 
water. He then went into his own sitting-room, and the door was 
shut.” 

Some brandy and water, which Palmer afterwards brought 
to Mrs. Brooks, proved harmless to her; but she admitted 
that on the previous day a great number of the racing men at 
Shrewsbury were affected wdth sickness and purging, and that 
there was a talk in the town of the w'ater being poisoned.* 
With the return of Cook from Shrewsbury to Bugeley wdth 

water, and I told him I did not know of anytliing. Ho asked 7ne to send for the 
doctor — Palmer. I did so. The witness did not reineml»er Mrs. Brooks 
corning, or Palmer being called out of the room. He .swore that Cook did not 
say ‘it burns my throat.’ Did not remember Fisher saying that it wa.s no 
good his tasting it, as there was nothing in the glass. Hci told Mr. Gardner and 
Mr. Stevens before the inquest what he now said, but they had not sul)- 
pcenaed him. 

* “Lord Campbell did not even read this portion of the witness’s evidence 
to the jury. Whatever its value might be, and it had some in the prisoner’s 
favour, they were not reminded of it, and can hardly be expected to have 
remembered it after a twelve days’ trial.” Letter to Lord Campbell, p. 24, 
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Palmer, on the day after this suspicious attack, the summary 
of the case ends, it being necessary to detail the subsequent 
events in the words of the leading witnesses. 

THE SYMPTOMS. 

In the evening of the 15th of November, Cook returned 
from Shrewsbury with Palmer to the ‘‘ Talbot Arms,” at 
Rugeley, an inn situated immediately opposite Palmer’s own 
house. lie said he had been ill at Shrewsbury, w^ent to bed 
early, dined with Palmer the next day, and returned to the 
inn at night, apparently none the worse, and quite sober. 

“ On the following morning,” said MiUs^ the chambermaid, ^‘Palmer 
came to see him, and ashed me for a cup of coffee for him, which I 
j)rncured, and I think T gave it to the deceased, and left the room. 
J did not see him drink the coffee; hut when I went into the room 
shortly afterwards, I found it had been vomited in the utensil. I 
did not observe a jug of toast-and- water in the bedroom ; but a jug 
that did not belong to the bedroom was sent down at night, for me 
to make some fresh toast-and-water in it. The prisoner was in 
deceased’s bedroom four or five times on this day, and 1 heard him 
tell Cook that he w'ould send him over some soup. I afterwards 
saw some broth in the kitchen, which I knew had not been made 
ill the Talbot Anns ; and the waitress took this broth to the 
deceased’s bedroom. I saw the prisoner after this, and he asked 
me if Mr. Cook had had his broth ; and the waitress said she had 
taken it to him, but ho refused to take it, and said that it would 
not stay on his stomach. TJie prisoner then told me to fetch the 
broth, as Mr. Cook must have it, and I did so, and left it in 
deceased’s bedroom, and shortly afterwards I saw that it had 
boon vomited. The same evening some barley water was made for 
the deceased, and also some arrowroot, but I cannot say whether 
they remained on his stomach or not. Mr. Bamford, the doctor, 
was called in after this. On the Sunday after the deceased came 
to the Talbot Arms, I saw him in his bedroom about eight o’clock 
in the morning, and he said he had slept well since twelve o’clock, 
and he felt pretty comfortable. A large breakfast cup of broth 
was brought from the prisoner’s house between twelve and one 
o’clock on the Sunday, and I took it up to the deceased’s bedroom, 
I tasted the broth, and very soon afterwards I was sick. ’ I drunk 
about two tablespoonfuls. I vomited violently all the afternoon, and 
was obliged to go to bed. I was quite well up to the time of my 
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drinking the broth. I saw the deceased on Sunday evening, and 
he seemed in good spirits, and not to be any worse. I saw the 
de<ieased on the Monday morning between seven and eight o’clock, 
when I took him a cup of coflPee for his breakfast. He did not 
vomit the coffee. Palmer had seen him before this, but he did not 
come again until ten o’clock at night. The deceased got up about 
one o’clock, and he shaved and dressed himself, and appeared a 
great deal better, but said that he 'was exceedingly w eak. Ashmall, 
the jockey, came to see him on the Monday, and also Mr. Saunders, 
the trainer. Soon after one o’clock, the deceased took some arrow- 
root, and it remained on his stomach. The deceased went to bed 
at four o’clock, and betw^een nine and ten the prisoner went into 
his room, and I left him there. Some pills were sent by Dr. Bamford 
for the deceased, about eight o’clock, and I took them into his 
room, and placed them on the dressing-table, and they were there 
when the prisoner w^ent into the room. I went to bed between 
ten and eleven, and I was called up about twelve. I then heard 
violent screams from the deceased’s bed-room, and upon entering it 
I saw the deceased sitting np in hed^ and he desired me to fetch the 
^ivisoner directly, I told him he had heen sent /or, and I then 
iialked to the bed- side and fovnd one of the pillows ivas upon the 
floor, I picked it np and asked Mr, Cook if he woidd lay his head 
down. At this time he was heating the hed-clothes a'}>j)arently in 
great agony, and he told me he could not lie down, and he should he 
s'uifocated if he did; and he then, in a loud tone, asked me again to send 
for Mr, Palmer, There was a sort of jumping or jerking about his 
head and neck and body all this time, and his breathing was very 
much affected, lie screamed three or four times while I was in the 
room, and twice he called out, ^ Murder,^ lie asked me to rub one of 
his hands, and I found it quite stiff. It was the left hand. The 
fingers were all stretched out and there was no motion in them, and 
they twitched while I was rubbing the hand. Palmer came into the 
room while this was going on, and the deceased recognized him, and 
said, ‘ Oh, Palmer,’ or ‘ Oh, doctor, I shall die.’ The prisoner 
replied, * Oh, my lad, you won’t and after remaining a minute or 
two in the room he told me to stay there, and went out. He re- 
turned in a very few minutes, and he then produced some pills, and 
he gave the deceased a draught in a wine-glass, after he had given 
him the pills. Cook said that the pills stuck in his throat, and 
the prisoner told me to give him some toast-and-water, and I did 
so in a teaspoon. His head and body continued jerking, and he seized 
the spoon fast between his teeth and seemed to bite it very hard. The 
deceased shortly after swallowed the toast-and-water and the pills, 
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and the prisoner then handed him the draught. It had a thick 
heavy appearance. The deceased snapped at the glass in the same 
way he did at the spoon, and ho appeared unable to control himself. 
As soon as lie had swalloived the draught, he vomited it immediately, 
and it appeared to me to smelt like opium. The prisoner then 
made the remark that ho hoped the pills had stayed, and he 
searched the utensil in which the deceased had vomited with 
a quill, and said that he could not find them ; and he told me 
to take the utensil away and empty it carefully, and I did so, 
but could not see any trace of the pills. After this the deceased 
seemed a little more easy. The attack lasted altogether ahout halj 
an hjour, and during the whole of the time he wtts quite conscious. 
When lie was comjiosed he asked the prisoner to feel how his 
heart beat ; and Palmer went to his bed-side, and put his hand 
cither to his heart, or tlie side of his face, and he said it was all 
right. I left the deceased about three o’clock in the morning, 
and at this time the ])risoncr was sitting in the easy chair, and 1 
believe ho was asleep. About six o’clock the same morning I saw the 
deceased again, and lie told me that Mr. Palmer liad left him about 
a quarter past live o’clock. 1 asked him how he was, and he replied 
that he was no worse ; and he then asked me if I had ever seen any 
one in such agony as he 'u^as the night before, and I told him I never 
had. lie then said he leas sure J should never like to see anyone 
in such agony again, and I inquired vital he thought ^vas the cause. 
He replied that it ivas through some pills that Palmer had given him 
about ha If -j fast ten. The deceased teas quite composed and quiet at 
this time, and there was no jerking or convulsi(f)i ahout him, but his 
eyes looked very wild. About twelve o’clock the deceased desired mo 
to send the Boots over to Mr. Palmer to know whether he miiirlit 
have a cup of coHec. A message was brought back that he might, and 
Mr. Palmer would be over immediately. When I took up the coffee 
the prisoner was in the room, and 1 gave him the ctifiee, and he 
tasted it to SCO that it was not too strong. Mr. Jones came to the 
inn about three o’clock, and I saw him in the deceased’s room, and 
the prisoner after this told me that Cook had vomited the coffee. 
I saw Cook several times after this, and he appeared in very good 
spirits, and talked about getting up the next morning, and toished 
the barber to be sent for to shave him. I did not see the deceased 
later than half-past ten o’clock on the Tuesday night, and the 
prisoner was then in his bedroom, and I gave him some toast- 
aud-wator for the deceased, and the prisoner said be dief not want 
anything more. I sat up in the kitchen on purjDose to see how 
Mr. Cook wont on, and 1 hoard the bell of his room ring violently 
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about ten minutes before twelve, and went up immediately. I 
found the deceased sUting up^ and Mr, Jones had his arm round 
his* shoulders j apparently supporting him. The deceased when he 
saw me, told me to fetch Palmer directly. I went over to his 
house, and rang the surgery boll, and the prisoner came to the 
window almost in an instant, and opened a small casement, and 
I told him to come over to Mr. Cook, as he was in much the same 
state as he was the night before. Ho made some reply, and I 
returned at once to the * Talbot Arms,* and in a minute or two the 
prisoner came into Mr. Cook’s room. The first thing ho said was 
that he did not think ho had ever dressed so quickly before in his 
life. At this time Mr. Jones was supporting the deceased. I 
went out into the landing about a minute or two, and the prisoner 
came out, and I observed to him that Mr. Cook appeared in the 
same state as the night before, and he replied, ‘Not so ill by a 
fiftieth part.* He then went to his own house, and returned in a 
very short time to the deceased’s bed-room. I then heard the 
deceased ash to he turned on his right side^ and I then shortly after 
heard that ho was dead.** 

The crosS’C.mmiuatlon of Elizabeth Mills mainly directed 

to three points — (1.) The fact of Mr. Cook complaining of 
sore throat, but not of difficulty in swallowing, in May, 1B55, 
when the witness said all that ho did was to use a garglo 
sent by Dr. Bamford. (2.) Her omission to tell the coroner 
that the broth had made her sick ; that Cook had said he 
became ill on taking the pills sent by Palmer ; that he beat 
the bedclothes, called ** Murder ! ” and “ twitched when she 
rubbed his hands. These omissions the witness accounted 
for by the fact that the coroner did not ask her to detail all 
the symptoms she saw, but merely required her to answer 
such questions as he put. On her depositions being read, 
the Attorney- General proposed to call evidence to prove the 
negligence and misconduct of the coroner, but the court ruled 
that it was inadmissible.* (3.) That the witness had had 
several interviews with Cook's step-father, Stevens, his 
attorney, and the chief constable, before giving evidence — the 

• Some questions on this point were put to Mr. Gardner, the solicitor for 

the prosecution, but were stopped as too general. 
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defence imputing that they had instructed her in the symptoms. 
8he denied, however, any such conduct on their part. She 
had heard of Dove’s case, but not read it, and Mr. Stevens 
had never given her any money. An attempt to injure her 
moral character in reference to a man of the name of Dutton 
entirely failed, and her evidence remained substantially 
uncontradicted. 

Lavinia Barnes, the waitress at the “Talbot Arms,” 
remembered Cook coming there on Monday, the 12th, on his 
way to the races, and not complaining of illness, and she saw 
him when he returned on Thursday, the 15th, and after he 
came from dining at Palmer’s, on the Friday evening, when 
he spoke to her, and was sober. 

“ On the Saturday,’^ continued this witness, ‘‘ I saw him twice. 
Some broth was sent over and taken up to him by me. He could 
not take it ; he was too sick. 1 carried it down, and put it in the 
kitchen. I afterwards saw Palmer, and told him Cook was too 
sick to take it ; he said he must have it. Elizabeth Mills after- 
wards took it up again. Mills was taken ill with violent vomiting 
on the Sunday between twelve and one o^clock. She went to bed, 
and did not come downstairs till four or five o’clock. I saw some 
broth that day in the kitchen ; it was in a sick cup, with two 
handles, not belonging to the house. I did not see it brought ; 
it was taken back to Palmer’s. On Monday morning (19th) I 
saw Palmer, and ho told Mills he was going to London. I saw 
Cook during that day. Saunders came to see him, and took him 
up some brand\ -and-w’ater. I slept that night in the next room 
to (’ook’s. Palmer came between eight and nine in the evening, 
but 1 did not see if he w^ent up to Cook’s room. {According to 
Mills, Palmer had seen Cook in the niornmg, and saw him again at 
ten at night.) About twelve o’clock I was in the kitchen, when 
Cook’s bell rang violently. I w^ent upstairs. Cook was very ill, 
and asked me to send for Palmer. He screamed out ‘ Murder 1 * 
He exclaimed that he was in violent pain — that he ivas suffocating. 
His eyes were wild looking , standing a great way out of his head. 
He was heating his bed with his arms. He cried out, * Christ, have 
mercy on my soul ! * 1 never satv a person in such a state. Having 

called up Mills, I left to send ‘ Boots ’ for Palmer, who came, and 
1 again went into Cook’s room. Cook 'was then mxyre cemposed. 
He said, ‘ Oh, doctor, I shall die ! ’ Palmer replied, ‘ BeytCt he 
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alarmed, my lad,* I saw Cook drink a dark mixture out of a 
glass, but do not know who gave it him. I both heard and saw 
him* snap at the glass. He brought up the draught. I left him 
between twelve and one, when he was more composed. On Tuesday 
he seemed a little better. At night, a little before twelve, the 
bell rang again. I was in the kitchen. Mills went upstairs, and 
I followed her, and heard Cook ecreaming, but did not go into the 
room. I stood outside the door, and saw Palmer come. He had 
been fetched. I said, as he passed me, * Mr. Cook is ill again.* 
He said, ‘ Oh, is he ? * and w'ent into the room. He was dressed 
in bis usual manner, and wore a black coat and a cap.* She also 
heard him make the observation to Mills before reported. She 
went to the room, but came out before Cook died.** 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 

In consequence of his severe illness, the following deposition 
of Dr, Bamford (an aged local practitioner) before the cOroner 
was read : — 

I attended the late Mr. Cook, at the request of William 
Palmer, and first saw him about three o clock on Saturday, the 
17th of November, when he wm suffering from violent vomiting, 
the stomcbch being in that irritable state, that it would not contain a 
teaspoonful of milk. There was perfect mowture of the skin, and he 
was quite sensible, I prescribed medicine for him ; and Mr. Palmer 
went up to my house and waited until I had made it up, and then 
took it aw^ay. I prescribed a saline draught, to be taken in 
an effervescing state. Between seven and eight in the evening 
Mr. Palmer again requested me to visit Mr. Cook. The sichnesa 
still continued, everything he took being ejected from his stomach, 
I gave him two small pills as an opiate. Palmer took the pills 
from my house. I did not accompany, nor do I know what became 
of the pills. On the following morning (Sunday) Palmer again 
called, and asked me to accompany him. Mr, Cook's sickness still 
continued. I remained about ten minutes. Everything he took that 
morning was ejected from his stomach. Everything he threw up was 
as clear as water, except some coffee that he had taken. Palmer 
had administered some pills before I saw Mr. Cook on Saturday, 
which had purged him several times. Between six and seven in 

• Mills, in her cross-examinatiou, said that Palmer “had on a plaid 
dressing-gown, but could not say whether he had on a cap or not.” 

B 2 
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the evening I again visited the deceased, accofn{)aniCd by Palmer. 
Tht sickness still continued, I went on Monday morning between 
eight and nine, and changed his medicine. 1 sent him a draught, 
which relieved his sickness, and gave him ease. I did not see 
him again until Tuesday night, when Palmer called for me. I 
examined Mr, Cook^ in the presence of Mr, Jones and Mr, Palmer^ 
and 1 observed a change in him. He uias irritable and troubled in 
his mind. His pulse was firm, but tremulous, and between and 
90°. He threw himself down on the bed, and turned his face away. 
He said he would have no more pills, nor take any medicine. After 
they had left the room. Palmer asked me to make two more pills, 
similar to those on the previous night, which I did, and he then 
asked me to write the directions on a slip of paper, and I gave the 
pills to Palmer. The effervescing mixture contained 20 grains of 
carbonate of potash, 2 drachms of compound tincture of cardamine, 
and 2 drachms of simple syrup, together with 15 grains of tartaric 
acid for each powder. I never gave Mr. Cook a grain of antimony, 
I did not see the preparations after they were taken away. His 
skin was moist, and there was not the least fever about him, I 
considered death to have been the result of congestion of the 
brain, when the post-mortem examination was made, and I do not 
see any reason to alter that opinion. Palmer said he w’as of the 
same opinion with respect to the death of the deceased. I never 
knew ai)oplexy produce rigidity of the limbs. Drowsiness is a 
prelude to apoplexy. 1 attribute the sickness on the first two days to 
a disordered stoimchJ^ When called in the sixth day of the trial, 
after his recovery, the witness said — speaking of the last visit to 
Mr. Cook — “ Having seen Cook, I left the room with Jones and 
Palmer : the latter said he rather wished Cook to have his pills 
again (I had prepared the same pills on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday), and he would walk up with mo for them. He did so, 
and stood by me in the surgery while I prepared them. I had 
strychnia in a cupboard in my private room. I put the pills in 
a box, and addressed it ‘ Night pills, John Parsons Cook, Esq.' 

I wrote that direction all four nights. On the Tuesday night 
Palmer requested me to put on a direction. After that I did not see 
Cook alive. It was, as near as could be, twenty minutes past twelve, 
at midnight, when I saw Cook dead. I understood he was alive 
when they came for me, and I could not have been more than five 
or ten minutes in going up. My house is about two hundred 
yards from Palmer. 1 found the body stretched out, resting on 
the eels and the back of the head, as straight as possible, and stiff. 
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The arm loere extended doom each side of the body, and the hands 
clenched, I certi6ed it was apoplexy.” 

Mr. William Henry Jones, a surgeon at Lutterworth, and 
intimate friend of Cook’s for the last five years, was written 
to by Palmer on the Monday, the 19th, stating that ** Cook 
was taken ill at Shrewsbury, and obliged to call in a medical 
man ; ” that since then he had been confined to his bed with 
a very serious bilious attach, combined with diarrhoea,*' and that 
Palmer ** thought it advisable that his friend should come 
and see him.” Illness prevented this before about half-past 
three in the afternoon of Tuesday, the day before Cook died. 

On my arrival at Rugeley,” said the witness, ** I went up to 
Cook’s room. He said ho was very comfortable, but had been very 
ill at Shrewsbur}'. Ho did not detail the symptoms, but said he 
had had to call in a doctor. Palmer came in. I examined Cook 
in his presence, lie had a jiatural pidse. I looked at his tongue ; 
it was dean, I said it w(ts hardly the tongue of a bilious, dianhoea 
attack. Palmar 7'eplied, * You should have seen it before,' I did 
not then })rcscribe for (^ook. In the course of the afternoon I 
visited him several times, lie changed for the better, llis spirits 
and jvdse both impy'oved, I gave him, at his request, so?7i,e toast and 
water, and he vomited. There was no diarrhoea. I'ho toast and 
water was in the room. Mr. Bamford came in the evening, about 
7 o’clock, and expressed his opinion that Cook was going on very 
satisfactorily. We were talking about what be was to have, and 
Cook objected to the pills of the previous night. Palmer was there 
all the time. Cook said the pills made him ill. I do not remem- 
ber to whom he addressed this observation. Wo three (Palmer, 
Bamford, and myself) went out upon the landing. Palmer pro- 
posed that Mr. Bamford should make up some morphine pills as 
before, at the same time requesting me not to mention to Cook 
what they contained, as he objected to the moi’])hine so much. 
Mr. Bamford agreed to this, and he went away. I went back to 
Cook’s room, and Palmer went with me. During the evening I 
was several times in Cook’s room. He seemed very comfortable 
all the evening. There was no more vomiting nor any diarrhoea, hut 
there was xx natural motion in the bowels. I observed no bilious 
symptoms about Cookf 

By Lord Campbell, — h^ appear to have recently suffered from 
a bilious attach 1 " 
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Jnsmr , — ‘‘ No.’* 

Examination resumed, — “ Palmer and 1 went to his house about 
eight o’clock. I remained there about half-an-hour, and then re- 
turned to Cook. I next saw Palmer in Cook’s room at nearly 
eleven o’clock. He had brought with him a box of pills. He 
opened the paper on which the direction was written in my pre- 
sence. That paper was round the box. He called my attention 
to the paper, saying, ^ What an excellent handwriting for an old 
man ! ’ 1 did not read the direction, but looked at the writing, 

which was very good. Palmer proposed to Cook that he should 
take the pills. Cook protested very much against it, because they 
had made him so ill on the previous night. Palmer repeated the 
request several times, and at last Cook complied with it, and took 
the pills. The moment he tooTc them he vomited into the utensil. 
Palmer and myself (at Palmer’s request) searched in it for the 
I)ills, to sec whether they were returned. We found nothing but 
toast-and-watcr. 1 do not know when Cook had drunk the toast- 
and-water, but it was standing by the bedside all the evening. 
The vomiting could not have been caused by the contends of the pills^ 
nor by the act of swalJoiving. After vomiting Cook laid down and 
appeared quiet. Before Palmer came Cook had got up and sat in a 
chair. Jlis spirits were very good ; he was laughing and joking^ 
talking of what he should do with himself during the winter. After 
he had taken the pills I went downstairs to my supper, and re- 
turned to his room at nearly twelve o’clock. His room was double- 
bedded, and it had been arranged that I should sleep in it that 
night. I talked to Cook for a few minutes, and then went to bed. 
When 1 last talked to him he was rather sleepy, but quite as well 
ns he had been during the evening. There was nothing about him 
to excite any apprehensions. I had been in bed about ten minutes, 
and had not got to sleep, when ho suddenly started up in* bed, and 
called out, ‘ Doctor, get up, I am going to be ill 1 King the bell 
and send for Palmer.’ I rang the bell. The chambermaid came, 
and Cook called out to her, * Fetch Mr. Palmer.’ He asked me 
to give him something. I declined, and said, ‘Palmer will be 
here directly.’ Cook was then sitting up in bed. The room was 
rather dark^ and J did not observe anything particular in his counte- 
nance. He asked me to rub the bach of his 7ieck. I did so. I sup^ 
ported him with my arm. There was a stiffness about the muscles of 
his neck. Palmer soon came in ; two or three minutes at the 
utmost after the chambermaid went for him. He said, ‘ I never 
dressed so quickly in my life.* I did not observe how he was 
dressed. He gave Cook two pills^ which he told me were ammonia 
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puis, Cooh swallowed them. Directly he did so Ike uttered loud 
screams^ threw himself hack in the hed^ and was dreadfully con- 
vulsed, Tfuxt could not have been the result of the pills last taken. 
He said, ^liaise me up; I shall be suffocated,^ Tltxit was at the 
commeiwement of the convulsions, which lasted five or ten minutes. 
The convulsions affected every muscle of the body, and were accom- 
panied by stiffening of the liniljs, I endeavoured to raise Cook with 
the assistance of Palmer, hut found it quite impossible, owing to the 
rigidity of the limbs, When Cook found we could not raise him up, 
he asked to be turned over, lie was then quite sensible. I turned> 
him on his side. I listened to the action of the heart. I found it 
gradually weakened, and asked Palmer to fetch some spirits of 
ammonia, to be used as a stimnlaiii. He went to his house and 
fetched a bottle. He was away a very short time. When he re- 
turned the pulsations of the heart wore gradually ceasing, and life 
was almost extinct. He died very quietly a short time afterwards. 

From the time he called to me to the time of his death there 
elapsed about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. He died of 
tetanus, which is a spasmodic affection of the muscles of the whole 
body. It causes death by stopping the action of the heart. 1’Iie 
sense of suffocation is caused by the contraction of the respiratory 
muscles. The room was so dark that I could not observe the 
outward a})pearance of Cook’s body after death. When he threw 
himself hack in bed he clenched his teeth, and they remained clenched 
after his death. When I was rubbing his neck, his head and neck 
were unnaturally bent back by the. spasmodic action of the muscles. 
After his death his body was so twisted or bowed that if I had plowed 
it upon the back it would have rested on the head and fevV^ 

By Lord Campbell , — “ When did you first observe the bowing and 
twisting ? ” 

Witness. — ** Whe7i Cook threw himself hack on the bed. The jaw 
was affected by the spasmodic actionl^ 

The cross-examination of this witness was directed to tho 
previous health of the deceased, and to his fears that he was 
still suffering from a former attack of venereal disease, which 
Mr. Jones decidedly negatived; to his having been in 
pecuniary difficulties from his racing ventures, which tho 
witness said he was steadily redeeming ; to Cook’s objection 
to take morphia ; to the question whether, when before the 
coroner, the witness had used the word ‘‘ tetanus,” which it 
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was evident from the original depositions had been scratched 
out by the clerk, probably from ignorance of its meaning, and 
to whether he agreed with Dr. Bamford that Cook had died 
in an apoplectic fit, or rather, as the witness at the time 
thought, of one of an epileptic character. In re-exarnination^ 
he said that “ he was satisfied that Cook's death did not arise 
from epilepsy y as in that disease consciousness is lost, but 
there is no rigidity or convulsive spasm of the muscles, and the 
symptoms quite different, lie teas equally certain that it did 
not arise from apojdcxy." Dr. Savage, of Gloucester Place, 
London, who had attended Cook for four years, also negatived 
the suggestion that he was suffering from syphilitic symptoms, 
or that he had any venereal taint about him. He was timid, 
no doubt, about his throat, and had had two small ulcers on 
his tongue due to two bad teeth, but by the end of May they 
had gradually disappeared, and w^ere quite well. 

'Jlio woman who laid out the body noticed that though it 
was quite warm, the hands and arms were cold; the body 
lying on the hack, straight doum the bed,* the arms crossed 
upon the chest, and the head * lying a little turned on one side' " 
She had, never seen so stiff a corjise before. ‘‘ We," she con- 
tinued, had difficulty in straightening the arms. We could 
not keep them straight down to the body. 1 2 )assed apiece of 
tape under the back, and tied it round the wrists, to fasten 
the arms down. The right foot turned on one side outwards. 
We were obliged to tie both feet together. The eyes were open. 
Tic were a considerable time before 7ce could close them, 
because the eyelids were so stiff. The hands were closed, and 
were very stiff, I have never known them so stiff as in this 
case." Mr. Stevens, Cook’s stepfather, who saw the body 
three days after death, also noted that the right hand was 
clenched, and, as he looked across the body, that the left was 
clenched in the same way. 

* Lord Campbell had omitted from his notes this contradiction of the state- 
ment of Mills and others that the body was arched, and wlien Mr. Serjeant 

Shoe called his attention to it, made no comment on it to the jury. JiJvidence 

of Mary Keeling, 
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What passed between Mr, Stevens and Palmer at their 
interview at Eugeley on the Friday after Cook’s death, and 
the reasons why he eventually insisted on a post-mortem 
examination and a chemical analysis of the corpse, belong 
rather to the section relating to the conduct of the prisoner. 
It will be sufficient here to note that on the 26th of 
November the post-mortem examination was held with the 
following results by Dr. Harland, of Stafford, assisted by 
Mr. Devonshire, of the London University, and Mr. Newton, 
of Eugeley, in the presence of Dr. Bamford, Palmer, and 
several other persons. 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

Dr. John Thomas Harland y physician, of Stafford, arrived 
at Eugeley at ten in the morning of the 26th, called at 
Dr. Bamford’s on his way to the hotel where the examination 
was to be conducted, and on his road met Palmer, whom he 
had previously known. ‘‘I am glad,” said Palmer, “that 
you are come to make a post-mortem examination. Someone 
might have been sent whom I did not know.” “ What is the 
case?” replied Harland; “I hear there is a suspicion of 
poisoning.” “Oh no,” said Palmer; “/<c had an epileptic 
fit on Monday and Tuesday last, aiul yon will find old disease 
in the heart and head,'' Such was not the result of the post- 
mortem. They “ found the body much stiffer than bodies 
usually are five or six days after death — the muscles strongly 
contracted and thrown out, and the hands stiff and firmly 
closed.” According to a report which Dr. Harland sent to 
Mr. Stevens, and which at the suggestion of the judge w^as 
read in full, the various internal organs were perfectly healthy 
and natural, as described in detail in the following exami- 
nation, subsequent to reading the report : — 

“ The abdominal viscera were in a perfectly healthy state. They 
were taken out of the body. We examined the liver. It was 
healthy. The lungs were healthy, but contained a good deal of 
blood; not more than would be accounted for by gravitation 
after death. We examined the head. The brain was quite 
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healthy. There was no extravasation of blood, and no serum. 
There was nothing which, in my judgment, could cause pressure. 
The heart was contracted, and contained no blood. That was the 
result, not of disease, but of spasmodic action. At the larger end 
of the stomach there were numerous small yellowish-white spots, 
about the size of mustard seeds. They would not at all account 
for death. I doubt whether they would have any effect upon the 
health. I think they were mucous follicles. The kidneys were 
full of blood which had gravitated there. They had no appearance 
of disease. The blood w^as in a fluid state. That was not usual. 
It is found so in some cases of sudden death, which are of rare 
occurrence. The lower part of the spinal cord was not very closely 
examined. We examined the upper part of that cord. It pre- 
sented a perfectly natural appearance. On a subsequent day, I 
think tlie 2.5th of January, it was thought right to exhume the 
body, that the spinal cord might be more carefully examined. I 
was present at that examination. The lower part of the spinal 
cord was then minutely examined. A report was made of that 
examination.” 

This report was put in, and was read by the witness. It de- 
scribed minutely the a[)pearance and condition of the spinal cord 
and its envelopes, and concluded with this statement ; — “There is 
nothing in the condition of the spinal cord or its envelopes to ac- 
count for death ; nothing but the most normal and healthy state, 
allowance being made for the lapse of time since the death of the 
deceased.” 

Examination resumed . — “I am still of opinion that there was 
nothing in the appearance of the spine to account for the death of 
the deceased, and nothing of an unusual kind w’hich might not be 
referred to changes after death. When the stomach and intestines 
were removed from the body on the occasion of the first examina- 
tion they were separately emptied into a jar, and were afterwards 
placed in it. Mr. Devonshire and Mr. Newton removed them from 
the body. They were the only two who operated. At the time 
the prisoner was standing on the right of Mr. Newton. While 
Mr. Devonshire was opening the stomach a push was given by 
Palmer, which sent Mr. Newton against Mr. Devonshire, and shook 
some of the contents of the stomach into the body. I thought a 
joke was passing among them, and said, ‘ Don’t do that.’” 

By Lord Campbell . — “ Might not Palmer have been impelled by 
some one outside him 1 ” 

Answer . — “ There was no one who could have impelled him.” 
Question . — “ What did you observe Palmer do ? ” 
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Answer, — ** I saw Mr. Newton and Mr. Devonshire poshed to- 
gether, and Palmer was over them. He was smiling at the time.** 
Examination continued. — ** After this interruption the opening of 
the stomach was pursued. The stomach contained about tliree 
ounces of a brownish fluid. There was nothing particular in that. 
Palmer was looking on, and said, ‘They won*t hang us yet* He 
said that to Mr. Bamford in a loud whisper. That remark was 
made upon his own observation of the stomach. The stomach 
after being emptied, w’as put into the jar. The intestines were 
then examined, but nothing particular was found in them. They 
were contracted and very small. The viscera, wuth their contents, 
as taken from the body, were placed in the jar, which was then 
covered over with two bladders, which were tied and sealed. I 
tied and sealed them. After I had done so I placed the jar upon 
the table by the body. l*almer was then moving about the room. 
In a few minutes I missed the jar from where I had placed it. 
During that time my attention had been withdrawn by the exami- 
nation. On missing the jar I called out, ‘ Where*s the jar ? * and 
Palmer from the other end of the room, said, ‘ It is here ; I 
thought it would be more convenient for you to take away.* 
There was a door at the end of the room where he was. He 
was within a yard or two of that door, and about twenty- 
four feet from the table on which the body was lying.’* 
(Before making this last statement the witness referred to a plan 
of the room which was put in by the Attorney-General.) “ The 
other door near which Palmer was standing was not the one by 
which he entered the room. I called to Palmer, ‘ Will you bring 
it here ? * I went from the table and met Palmer half-way coming 
with the jar. Since 1 last saw it it had been cut through both 
bladders. The cut was hardly an inch long^ done with a sharp 
instrument. I examined the jar. The edges were quite clean j no 
part of the contents could have passed through it. P'inding this 
cut, I said, ‘Here is a cut! who has done it?* Palmer, Devonshire, 
and Newton, all said they had not done it, and nothing more was 
said. When I was about to remove the jar from the room, the 
prisoner asked me what I was going to do with it. I said T should 
take it to Mr. Frere’s (a neighbouring surgeon). He said, ‘I would 
rather you would take it to Stafford than take it there.* I made 
no answer that I remember. On finding the slit, I cut the strings, 
and altered the bladder, so that the slits were not over the’ top. 

I took it to Mr. Frere’s, and left it in his hall, tied and sealed. 
Afterwards when I went for my carriage, whilst waiting in the yard, 
the prisoner came and asked me what would be done with it| and 
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I said, ‘Sent either to Birmingham or London for examination.’ 
When I recovered the jar, I tied each comer separately and re-sealed 
it with my own seal. During the first post-mortem examination, 
there were several Riigeley persons present, but, I believe, no one 
on behalf of tlie prisoner. At the second examination there w’as 
some one on behalf of Palmer (^Mr. Pemberton and Mr, Bolton)P 

On cross- cjcnmination^ after stating that Palmer’s words, 
“they won’t hang us yet,” were addressed to Bamford in a 
loud whisper, and afterwards repeated to several persons, and 
that his original notes in pencil were destroyed, a more 
formal report being written by him on getting home. Dr. 
Harland said— 

“ At the base of the tongue of the deceased I observed some 
enlarged mucous follicles ; they were not pustules containing 
matter, but enlarged mucous follicles of long standing. There 
wore a good many of them, but I do not suppose that they would 
occasion much inconvenience. They might cause some degree of 
pain, but it would be slight. I do not believe they were enlarged 
glands. 1 should not say that the deceased’s lungs wore diseased, 
although they were not in their normal state. The lungs w’ere 
full of blood and the heart empty. I had no lens at the post- 
mortem examination, but I made an examination which was 
satisfactory without one. The brain was carefully taken out ; the 
membranes and external parts w’ere first examined, and thin slices 
about a quarter of an inch in thickness were taken off and subjected 
to separate examination. I think that by that means we should 
have discovered disease if any had existed ; and if there had been 
any indication of disease T should have examined it more carefully. 
7 examined the spinal cord as far doum as possible, and if there had 
been any appearance of disease, 1 should have opened the canal. 
There was no appearance of disease, however. We opened down to 
the first vertebra. If we had fonind a softening of the spinal cord^ 
I do not think that it wo\dd have been sufficient to have caused 
Mr. GooPs death; certainly not, A softening of the spinal 
cord would not produce tetanus; it might produce paralysis, I 
do net think, as a medical man investigating the cause of death, 
that it was necessary carefully to examine the spinal cord. I do 
not know who suggested that there should be an examination of the 
spinal cord two months after death. There were some appearances 
of decomposition when we examined the spinal cord, hut I do not 
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think that there woe sufficient to interfere with our examination* 
I examined the body to ascertain if there was any trace of venereal 
disease. I did hnd certain indications of that d6scri[>tion, and the 
marks of an old excoriation, which was cicatrized over.” 

Re-examined by the Attomey^General. — “There were no indications 
of wounds or sores such as could by possibility pnxluce tetanus. 
There was no disease of the lungs to account for death. The heart 
was healthy, and its emptiness I attribute to spasmodic action. The 
heart being empty, of course death ensued. The convulsive spas- 
modic action of the muscles of the body, which was deposed to 
yesterday by Mr. Jones, would, in my judgment occasion the 
emptinqss of the heart. There was nothing whatever in the brain 
to indicate the presence of any disease of any sort \ but if there had 
been, I never heard or read of any disease of the brain ever pro- 
ducing tetanus. There was no relaxation of the spinal cord which 
would account for the symptoms accompanying Mr. Cook's death as 
they have been described. In fact^ there was no relaxation of the 
spinal cord aJt. all, and there is no disease of the spinal cord with 
which I am acquainted which would produce tetanus'' 

Dr, Monckton, a physician at Eugeley, made a separate 
examination of the spinal marrow of the deceased on the 28th 
of January, when he said that the body w*as in such a condition 
as to enable him to do so satisfactorily, and when had there 
been any disease of a normal character on the spine he should 
have had no difficulty in discovering it. All that he found 
were certain granules, the origin of which it was difficult to 
account for, though frequently found in persons of an advanced 
age, but which he never knew to occasion sudden death. He 
agreed entirely with the evidence of Dr. Harland.t 

* But see the evidence of Mr. Partridge, Mr. liogers, and Mr. Pemberton 
as to the state of the exhumed corpse, and the probable effect of the granules. 
— Evidence of scientific witnesses for the defence, post, pp. 170 — 4, 

+ A Mr. Devonshire, a late as.sistant of Dr. Monckton's, who was present at 
the post-mortem, was also called to confirm the previous witnesses. He also 
proved the extraction of the liver, kidneys, spleen, and some blood, and their 
safe delivery through a clerk (Boycott) to the attorneys at Kugeley to Dr, 
Taylor for analysis. 
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EVIDENCE OF MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

We come next to a remarkable body of evidence given by 
men of such eminence in their profession as Mr. Curling, 
Dr. Todd, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and others of nearly equal 
mark, negativing the idea that had been suggested in the 
previous cross-examinations that the death was due to one of 
the two forms of true tetanus, and affirming that the symptoms 
which had been detailed were those of the action of strychnia. 
Not only were these opinions closely questioned in cross- 
examination, but as many medical men, several of them of not 
less eminence than these witnesses, were subsequently called 
for the defence to contradict them ; and thus the most extra- 
ordinary conflict of scientific evidence raised that had hitherto 
been witnessed in a criminal court. Subsequently, as we 
shall see, a similar dispute between the medical giants of the 
day was roused in the case of Dr. Smethurst, but with, in the 
end, a very different result. In reading the following state- 
ments for the prosecution, it will help to make them more 
clear, if it is borne in mind that tetanus is of two kinds — (1), 
Idiopathic, or self- generated, and the other (2), Traumatic, 
the result of a wound or a sore ; that the former may arise 
from exposure to cold or damp, or even from the irritation of 
worms in the alimentary canal, but in temperate climates is 
by no means a frequent disease ; whilst the latter, from the 
various accidents to which human beings are liable, is of more 
frequent occurrence. Another point to be remembered is, 
that it is a moot point in medical practice whether a syphilitic 
sore, unless of course of a most aggravated character, will 
produce tetanus, and that the difference between the symptoms 
and progress of true tetanus and of that due to poison is, in 
the opinion of these experts, very marked. Dr, James Blizard 
Curling, surgeon to the London Hospital, was first called, 
and after describing the two kinds of tetanus and their causes, 
and speaking of the very numerous cases of the traumatic 
kind which he had seen, he thus detailed the symptoms : — 
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*'The disease first manifests itself about the jaws and neck. 
Rigidity of the muscles of the abdomen afterwards sets in. A 
dragging pain at the pit of the stomach is almost a constant 
attendant. In many instances the muscles of the back are 
extensively alFected. Tliese symptoms, though continuous, are 
liable to aggravations into paroxysms. As the disease goes on these 
paroxysms become more frequent and more severe. When they 
occur the body is drawn backwards ; in some instances, though 
less frequent, it is bent forward. A difficulty in swallowing is a 
very common symptom, and also a difficulty of breathing during 
the paroxysms. The disease may, if fatal, end in two ways. The 
patient may die somewhat suddenly, from suffocation, owing to the 
closure of the opening of the windpipe ; or he may be worn out by 
the severe and painful spasms, the muscles may relax, and the patient 
gradually sink. The disease is generally fatal. The locking of the 
jaw is an almost constant symptom attending Hraumatic tetanus;* 
I may say a constant symptom. It is not always marked^ hut 
generally so. It is an early symptom. Another symptom is a 
peculiar expression of countenance. I believe this is not peculiar 
to * traumatic tetanus,* but my observation is from such cases. 
There is a contraction of the eyelids, a raising of the angles of the 
mouth, and contraction of the brow. In ‘ traumatic tetanus * the 
lower extremities are sometimes affected, and sometimes, but 
rarely, the upper ones. When the muscles of the extremities 
are affected, the time at which that occurs varies. If there 
is no wound in the arms or legs, the extremities are generally not 
affected until late in the progress of the disease. 7 never knew of 
tetanus being produced by a sore throat or a chanci'e. In my opnnion 
a syphilitic sore would not produce tetanus. I know of no instance in 
which one has led to tetanus. I think it a very unlikely cause. The 
time within which ‘ traumatic tetanus * causes death varies from 
twenty-four hours to t\vo or three days or longer. The shortest 
time to my knowledge was eight to ten hours. When once 
commenced, the disease is continuous.** 

Questim. — ** Did you ever hear of a case in which a man was 
attacked one day, had twenty-four hours^ respite, and was then 
attacked the next day] ” 

Witness. — Never. Such a case could not occur.’' 

Question. — “ You have heard Mr. Jones’s account of the death of 
the deceased. Were the symptoms there consistent with any farms of 
traumatic tetanus ? ** 

Witness . — “ No.** 

Question . — “ What distinguishes it from such causes 9 ** 
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Witness . — “ TIu svddm onset of the disease. In all cases that 
have come under my observation the disease was preceded by the 
milder symptoms of tetanus^ gradually proceeding to the complete 
development.^' 

Question . — ** Were the symptoms described hy Mills those of 
tetanus ? ” 

Witness . — “ No. Not of tetanus of diseased* 

Question. — “Assuming tetanus to be synonymous with convul- 
sive or spasmodic action of the muscles, was there, in that sense, 
tetanus on Monday night ? ” 

Witriess. — “No doubt there was spasmodic action of the muscles, 
but not idiopathic or traumatic tetanus^ because the sudden onset 
of the spasms, and their rapid subsidence, are consistent with 
neither of the two forms of tetamis.^* 

Question. — “ Is there not hysternc tetanus ? " 

Witness. — “Yes: it is rather hysteria combined with spasms, 
but it is sometimes called hysteric tetanus. I have known no in- 
stance of its jiroving fatal, or of it occurring to a man. Some 
poisons will produce tetanus. Nux vomica, acting through its 
poisons, strychnia and brucia, poisons of a cognate character, 
produce that effect. I never saw human or animal life destroyed 
by strychnia.” 

In liis cross-examination j Mr. Curling admitted that irri- 
tation of the spinal cord, or of the nerves proceeding to it, 
might produce tetanus j and the correctness of Dr. Watson’s 
statements in his Lectures, that, in four cases out of five, the 
disease begins with lockjaw, and that all the symptoms of 
tetanic convulsions may arise from very trivial blows ; but he 
denied that there was any well authenticated instance of 
traumatic tetanus’' occurring within a quarter of an hour 
after the reception of the injury, or that it was very likely 
that the irritation of a syphilitic sore by wet, cold, drink, 
mercury, or mental excitement, might lead to tetanic 
symptoms, 

“ The irritation,” said Mr. Curling, “ which is likely to produce 
tetanus is the sore being exposed to friction, to which syphilitic 
sores in the throat are not exposed. I should class tetanus arising 
from the irritation of a sore as traumatic. Cases very rarely occur 
which it is difficult to class as either traumatic or idiopathic. I 
should class tetanus arising from irritation of the intestines as 
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tdiopathic. The character of the spasms of* epilepsy are not 
tetania” 

Serjeant Shee , — Not of the spasms ; but are not the contrac- 
tions of epilep^ sometimes continuous, so that the body may be 
twisted into various forms, and remain rigidly in them I ” 

Ansteer, — ** Not continuously.” 

Question , — “ For five or ten minutes together t ” 

Answer, — think not.” 

Question, — “Does it not frequently happen that general convul- 
sions, no cause or trace of which in the form of disease or lesion is 
to be found in the body after death, occur in the most violent and 
spastic way so as to exhibit appearances of tetanic convulsions ? ” 

Answer, — “ No instance of the kind has come under my observa- 
tion.” * 

Question, — “Do you agree with this opinion of Dr. Copland, 
expressed in his Dictionary of Practical Medicine^ under the head 
of ^ General Convulsions,’ * The abnormal contraction of the 
muscles is in some cases of the most violent and spastic nature, 
and frequently of some continuance, the relaxations being of brief 
duration or scarcely observable, and in others nearly or altogether 
approaching to tetanic 1’ ” 

Answer, — “ I would rather speak from my own observation. I 
have not observed anything of the kind.” 

Question, — “ Does it not happen that a patient dies of convul- 
sions, spasmodic in the sense of their being tumultuous and alter- 
nating, and chronic in the sense of exhibiting continuous rigidity, 
yet after death no disease is found ? ” 

Answer, — “ It does not often happen to adults.” 

Question. — “ Does it sometimes 1 ” 

Answer. — “ I do not know, nor have I read of such a case. I 
have no hesitation in saying that people may die from tetanus and 


* Mr. Curling agreed with Dr. Watson, Principles and Practice of Physic^ 

in the cases of ** the sticking of a fish bone in the fauces, the stroke of a 
whip-lash under the eye leaving the skin unbroken, the cutting of a corn, the 
biting of the finger by a sparrow, the blow of a stick on the neck, the insertion 
of a seton, the extraction of a tooth, the injection of a hydrocele, and the 
operation of cupping,** but not with ‘*the percussion of the air caused by a 
muskot-shot.’* He also explained that the supposed case of tetanus produced 
at once where a negro servant cut his thumb with a dish, rested on the autho- 
rity of an old cyclopaedia, and that his judgment was more mature and his 
experience greater than when, twenty-two years of age, he wrote the treatise 
in which he had quoted this ease. (It was only in Bees' Cyclopsedia.) 


X 
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other diseases without the appearance of morbid symptoms after 
death/* 

Question , — “ Are not convulsions, not, strictly speaking, tetanic, 
constantly preceded by retching, distention of the stomach, flatu- 
lence of the stomach and bowels, and other dyspeptic symptoms ? ** 
Answer , — Such cases do not come under my observation as a 
hospital surgeon. I think it is very probable that general convul- 
sions are accompanied by yelling. I don*t know that they fre- 
quently terminate fatally, and that the proximate cause of death 
is spasm of the respiratory muscles, inducing asphyxia/* 

Re-examined hy tJoe Attorney-General , — “These convulsions are 
easily distinguished from tetanus, because in them there is an 
entire loss of consciousness/* 

Question . — “Is it one of the characteristic features of tetanus 
that the consciousness is not affected ? ** 

Answer , — “It is.** 

Dr, Todd, for twenty-one years physician to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, well known for his lectures on Tetanus and 
the diseases of the Nervous System, and who had seen 
only two cases of what appeared to him to be idiopathic 
tetanus, so rare are they in this country, gave the following 
evidence : * — 


“ In niy opinion the term tefa?ms ought not to be applied to 
disease produced hy poisons, but I should call the symptoms 
tetanic in order to distinguish the character of the convulsions. I 
have observed cases of traurmtic tetanm. Except that in all such 
cases there is some lesion the symptoms are precisely the same as 
those of idiopathic tetanus. The disease begins with stiffness about 
the jaw. The symptoms gradually develope themselves and extend 
to the muscles of the trunk.** 

Questkm . — “When the disease has begun is there any inter- 
mission ? ** 

Answer , — “ There are remissions, but they are not complete ; 
only diminutions of the severity of the symptoms, not a total 
subsidence. The patient does not express himself as completely 
well, quite comfortable. ’ I speak from my own experience,” 

* Dr. Todd, in reply to Lord Campbell, defined idiopathic tetanus to be 

“that form of the disease which is produced without any external wound, 
apparently from internal causes — from a constitutional cause.’* 
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Question , — “What is the usual period that elapses between the 
ooxnmenoemeut and the termination of the disease % ” 

Arumr , — “ The cases may be divided into two classes. Acute 
cases will terminate in three or four days, chronic cases will go on 
as long as from nineteen to twenty-two or twenty- three days, and 
perhaps longer. I do not think that I have known a case in which 
death occurred within four days. Cases are reported in which it 
occurred in a shorter period. In tetanus the extremities are 
affected, but not so much as the trunk. Their affection is a late 
symptom. The locking o f the jaw is an early one. Sometimes the 
convulsions of epilepsy assume somewhat of a tetanic character, 
but they are essentially distinct from tetanus. In epilepsy the 
patient ahvays loses consciousness. Apoplexy never produces tetanic 
convulsions. Perhaps I may bo allowed to say that when there is 
an effusion of blood upon the brain, and a particular portion of 
the brain is involved, the muscles may bo thrown into short 
tetanic convulsions. In such a cose the consciousness would bo 
destroyed. Having heard described the symptoms attending the 
death of the deceased, and the p^osi-mortem examination, I am of 
opinion that in this case there was neither apoplexy nor epilepsy 

The deposition of Dr. Bamford, before reported, was here 
read, his inability to attend from illness having been proved. 

The examination of Dr. Todd by the Attorney -General was 
then proceeded with as follows ; — 

“ Having heard the deposition of Dr. Bamford read, I do not 
helieve that the deceased died from apoplexy or from ejnlepsy, 
I never knew tetanus arise either from syphilitic sores or from 
sore throat. There are poisons whicli will produce tetanic con- 
vulsions. The principal of these poisons are mix vomica and 
those which contain as their active ingredients strychnia and 
brucia. 1 have never seen human life destroyed by strychnia, 
but I have seen animals destroyed by it frequently. The poison 
is usually given in a largish dose in those cases, so as to put an 
end to the sufferings and destroy life as soon as possible. I should 
not like to give a human subject a quarter of a grain. I think 
that it is not unlikely that half a grain might destroy life ; and I 
believe that a grain certainly would. I think that half a grain 
would kill a cat. The symptoms which would ensue upon the 
administration of strychnine when given in solution — and I believe 
that poisons of that nature act more rapidly in a state of solution 

I 2 
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than in any other form— would develope themselves in ten minutes 
after it was taken, if the dose was a large one ; if not so large, they 
might be half an hour or an hour before they appeared. Those 
symptoms would he tetanic convulsions of the muscles — more espedally 
those of the spine and neck ; the head and hack would he hent hacky 
and the trunk would he howed in a 'marked manner ; the extremities 
also would be stiffened and jerked out. The stiffness^ once set in^ 
would never entirely disappear ; hut fresh paroxysms would set in^ 
and the jerking would reappear y and death would probably ensue in a 
quarter of an hour or so. The difference between tetanus jyroduxed by 
strychnia and other tetanus is very marked. In the former case the 
duration of the symptoms is very shorty and instead of being con- 
tinuous in their developmenty they will subside if the dose has not been 
strong enough to produce deathy and will be renewed in fresh 
paroxysms : whereas in other descriptions of tetanus the symptoms 
commence in a mild formy and become stronger and more violent as 
the disease progresses. The difficulty experienced in breathing is 
common alike to tetanus properly so called, and to tetanic convul- 
sions occasioned by strychnia, arising from the pressure on the 
respiratory muscles. I think it is remarkable that the deceased 
was able to swallow, and that there was no fixing of the jaw, which 
would have been the case with tetanus proper, resulting either from 
a wound or from disease. From all the evidence that I have heardy 
I think that the symptoms which presented themselves in the case of 
Mr. Cook arose from tetanus produced by strychnia.^' 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grovey Q.C , — ‘‘There are cases sloping 
into each other, as it were, of every grade and degree, from mild 
convulsions to tetanic spasms. I have published some lectures 
upon diseases of the brain, and I adhere to the opinion there ex- 
pressed, that the state of a person suffering from tetanus is iden- 
tical with that which strychnia is capable of producing.* In a 
pathological point of vieWy an examination of the spinal cord shortly 
after death, in investigating supposed deaths from strychniay is impor- 
tant. The signs of decompositvony howevevy could be easily distin^ 
guished from the evidence of disease which existed previously to deathy 
but it would be difficult to distinguish in such a case whether mere 
softening resulted from decomposition or from pre-existing disease. 
There is -nothing in the post-mortem examination that leads me to 
think that the deceased died from tetanus proper. 7 think that 
granules upon the spinal cordy such as I have heard describedy would 
not be likely to cause tetanus. In animals to which strychnia has 
been administered I cannot say that I have observed what you call 
an intolerance of touch, but by touching them spasms are apt to 
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be excited. That senaibilitj to touch continues as long as the 
operation of the poison continues. 1 have examined the interior 
of animals that have been killed bj strychnia^ but I have not 
observed in such cases that the right side of the heart was usually 
full of blood. It is some years since I made such an examination, 
but I am able, nevertheless, to speak positively as to the state of 
the heart. It is anally empty on both sides, 1 do not agree with 
Dr. Taylor, or other authorities, that, in cases of tetanus^ animals 
died asphyxiated. If they did, we should invariably have the right 
side of the heart full of blood, which is not the case. I think the 
term asphyxiated is sometimes very loosely used. I know, from 
my reading, tiMt morphia semetimes produces convuhionSy hut believe 
they \votdd be of an epileptic character,, I think that the symptoms of 
morphia would be longer deferred in making their appearance thxjtn 
from strychnia y but cannot speak positively on the point. Morphia, 
like strychnia, is a vegetable poison, I have not observed in ani- 
mals the jaw fixed after the administration of strychnia.** 

Re-examined by the Attoimey-General , — “Whatever may be the 
true theory as to the emptiness of the heart after strychnia, I 
should say that the heart is more ordinarily empty than filled 
after tetanusy and more contracted after strychnia, than in ordinary 
tetanus, I do not believe that a medical practitioner would have 
any difficulty in distinguishing between ordinary convulsions and 
tetanic convulsions. I have heard the evidenoe of the gentlemen 
who made the post-mortem examination, and I apprehend that there 
was nothing to prevent the discovery of disease in the spinal cord 
had any existed previously to death.** 

Sir Benjamin Brodie's evidence, which follows, was given 
''with great clearness, slowly, audibly, and distinctly,*’ and 
produced a marked effect. 

Sir Benjamin Brodisy examined by Mr, JameSy Q.C . — have been 
for many years senior surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, and have 
had considerable experience as a surgeon. In the course of my 
practice I have had under my care many cases of death from 
tetanus. Death from idiopathic tetanus is, according to my ex- 
perience, very rare in this country. The ordinary tetanus in this 
country is traumatic tetanus, I have heard the symptoms which 
accompanied the death of Mr. Cook, and I am of opinion that so 
far as there was a general contraction of the muscles th^ resembled 
those of traumatic tetanus ; but, as to the course those symptoms 
took, they were entirely different. I have attended to the detailed 
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description of the attack suffered by Mr. Cook on the Monday night, 
its ceasing on Tuesday, and its renewal on the Tuesday night. 
The symptoms of traumatic tetanus always begin, so far as I have 
seen, very gradually, the stiffness of the lower jaw being, I believe, 
invariably, the symptom first complained of — at least, so it has 
been in my experience. The contraction of the muscles of the 
back is always a later symptom — generally much later. The 
muscles of the extremities are affected in a much less degree than 
those of the neck and trunk, except in some cases where the injury 
has been in a limb, and an early symptom has been spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of that limb. I do not myself recollect 
a case of ordinary tetanus in which occurred that contraction in the 
muscles of the hand which I understand was stated to have taken 
place in this instance. Again, ordinary tetanus rarely runs its 
course in less than two or three days, and often is protracted to a 
much longer period, 1 knew one case only in which the disease 
was said to have terminated in so short a time as twelve hours ; 
but i^robahly in that case the early symptoms had been overlooked. 
Again, I never knew the symptoms of ordinary tetanus to last for a 
few minutes, then subside, and then come on again after twenty- 
four hours, I think that these are the principal points of 
difference which I perceived between the symptoms of ordinary 
tetanus and those which I have hoard described in this case. 
I have not winessed tetanic convulsions from strychnia on animal 
life. I do not believe that death in the case of Mr. Cook arose from 
what we ordinarily call tetanus — either idiopathic or traumatic. 
I never hieiv tetanus result from sore throat or from a chancre^ or 
from any other fo'rm of syphilitic disease. The symptoms were not the 
result either of apoplexy or of epilepsy. Perhaps I had better say at 
once that T never saw a case in which the symptoms that I have heard 
described here rose from any disease. (Sensation.) When I say that, 
of course I refer not to particular symptoms, hut to the general course 
which the symptoms tooh.^^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. — “ I believe I remember one 
case in the physician’s ward of St. George’s Hospital, which was 
shown to me as a case of idiopathic tetanus, but I doubted whether 
it was tetanus at all. It was a slight case, and I do not remember 
the particulars.” 

Question. — Considering how rare cases of tetanus are, do you 
think that the description given by a chambermaid and a pro- 
vincial medical man, who had never seen but one case, is sufEcient 
to enable you to form an opinion as to the nature of the 
case?” 
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Answer , — " I must say I thought that the description was very 
clearly given.” 

Question , — “ Supposing that they differed in their description, 
which would you rely upon — the medical man or the chamber- 
maidi” 

L(yrd Campbell, — '‘That is hardly a proper question.” 

Baron Alderson, — “ It may be a very proper obseiTation for you 
to make.” 

Cross-examination contlmted, — "I never knew syphilitic poison 
produce tetanic convulsions, except in cases where tliere was disease 
of the bones of the head.” 

Two other surgeons. Dr. Daniell, late surgeon to the 
British Hospital, and Mr, Samuel Solly y of Bt. Thomas's 
Hospital, confirmed in every respect the views of the previous 
medical witnesses, that the circumstances attending Cook's 
death wxre clearly distinguishable from those attendant on 
ordinary tetanus. They relied on the fact that ordinary 
tetanus was always progressive, and that it is never inter- 
mittent to the extent witnessed in Cook’s case, and seldom 
endured loss than from thirty to forty hours. Mr. Solly 
alluded to the peculiar grin — “ the risus Sardonicus, as the 
first symptom of true tetanuSy which is not common to all 
convulsions, and which having once seen,” ho said, ‘‘you 
cannot forget.” He distinguished between tetanus with con- 
vulsions and death from epileptic convulsions by the fact that 
“the first seldom leaves any trace behind it, whilst the latter 
does leave its trace in the shape of a slight effusion of blood 
on the brain, and a congestion of the vessels.” The syphilitic 
theory was finally overthrown by the testimony of Mr. llejiry 
Lee, surgeon to the Lock Hospital, which is exclusively 
devoted to syphilitic cases. Though he saw there nearly 
3000 cases a year, he had never known one resulting in tetanus, 
or read of a case of primary or secondary symptoms having 
that result. 

In addition to these experts, on the sixth day important 
evidence was given by Dr. Jackson, who had had twenty-five 
years’ experience of tetanus in India, on the difference of the 
symptoms observed in the idiopathic and traumatic kinds; 
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tlie former being much more frequent in India than in other 
climates, affording him in his practice as many as forty 
cases. 

is as equally fatal,” said Dr. Jackson, “according to my 
experience, as traumatic. It is frequently found, in India, in 
children, both natives and Europeans, and generally takes place 
the third day after birth. It will also be occasioned by cold in that 
climate. In infants there is a more marked symptom of lockjaw in 
idiopathic tetanus. In adults there is no difference in the symptoms 
from traumatic, I have always seen the idiopathic form preceded 
by premonitoiy symptoms, such as a peculiar expression of the 
countenance, stiffness of the muscles of the throat and of the jaw. 
The usual period from the attack to death in infants is forty-eight 
hours j in adults, when arising from cold, it is of longer duration, 
and may continue for many days, going through the same grades 
as the traumatic forms.” 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Serjeant Shee . — The patient always appears 
to be very uncomfortable shortly before an attack of idiopathic 
tetanus. His appetite would not be affected, but he would chiefly 
complain of the muscles of the neck. He might entertain a desire 
for food, and take it as usual within twelve hours of the attack, 
I never hoard a patient complain of want of appetite. Within 
the twelve hours I should say that the patient's attention would 
be more directed to the stiffness of his mouth and neck. I have 
known cases of idiopathic tetanus, where the first paroxysm was in 
bed. Difficulty of swallowing is another premonitory symptom.” 

Re-examined hy the Attorney-General. — “ In the case of a child 
not more than six hours would elapse between the premonitory 
symptoms and the tetanic convulsions; in an adult the period 
would not bo greater than twenty-four hours. The duration of 
the disease generally varies from three to ten days, but death has 
occurred as early as two days. The traumatic and idiopathic cases 
are alike in these respects. Both forms of the disorder are much 
more common in India than they are in this country. The 
symptoms are not more severe. In all my experience I never saw 
a case in which the disease ran its course in twenty mimUes.^^ 
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LATE EXAMPLES OF DEATH BY STRYCHNIA. 

Four cases of undoubted poisoning by stiychnia were 
brought forward by the prosecution, in each of which the 
symptoms had been observed by medical men, as well as by 
the attendants on the several patients. In the first case, that 
of Agnes Sennett, or French, a patient in the Glasgow In- 
firmary, in September, 1845, for a sore skin, from thought- 
lessness apparently, she took one of two strychnia pills 
prepared for a paralytic patient, and then went and sat by the 
ward fire. ‘‘In three quarters of an hour,** said Kellys 
another patient, “ she was taken ill and fell back on the floor. 
I went for the nurse ; we took her to bed, and sent for the 
doctor; we were obliged to cut her clothes off first because 
she never moved. She was like a poker. She never spoke till 
she died.** Each pill, according*to the prescription, contained 
a quarter of a grain of strychnia. When the medical clerk of 
the hospital saw her in bed, the symptoms were — 

A strong retraction of the mouth ; the face much suffused and 
red ; the pupils of the eyes dilated ; the head hent hack ; the spine 
curved, and the muscles rigid and hard as a hoard; the arms 
stretched out ; the hands clinched ; and there were severe paroxysms 
occurring in about a quarter of an hour. She died in about an hour 
and a quarter. When I was called the paroxysms did not last so 
long ; but they increased in severity.*' “ The retraction of the mouth 
was continuous, hut worse at times. I do not think I observed it after 
death. hands were not clinched after death : they were semi-hent. 
The symptoms appeared about thirty minutes after taking the 
pills. I tried to make her vomit with a feather. She only vomited 
partially after I had given her an emetic. There was spasmodic 
action and grinding of the teeth. She could open her mouth and 
swallow. There was no lockjaw or ordinary tetanus." * 

Dr. Watson, the surgeon to the infirmary, who was called 
in within a quarter of an hour of the patient being taken ill, 

* Eyidence of Dr. Robert Corbett, physician, of Glasgow, at the time 
medical clerk at the Gla^ow Infirmary; Dr. Watson, surgeon to the in- 
firmary ; Dr, J, Patterson, of the infirmary laboratory ; and Mary Kelly, 
patient. 
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s&id| She was in violent convulsions , and hev uttub stvetched 
out and rigid ; they were kept quiet hy rigidity. She did not 
breathe, the muscles being kept still by tetanic rigidity. That 
paroxysm subsided, and fresh ones came on after a short 
interval. She died in about half an hour. She was perfectly 
conscious. Her body was opened. The heart was found 
distended and stiff. The cavities of it were empty. The 
spinal cord was healthy.** 

The second case, also of accidental poisoning, by the error 
of a local chemist, who substituted strychnia for salicine 
(willow bark), of which there ought to have been nine grains 
in the bottle of medicine, was that of a Mrs. Sergeantson 
Smyth, residing near Komsey. On the 30th of October, 1848, 
she took half a wine-glass of the mixture, equal to a third of 
the whole, containing three grains of strychnia. The effect 
was of course immediate. Tfie symptoms were identical with 
Cook*s. 

“ I loft the room,** said Hickson, the lady’s maid, “ when I had 
given it her. Fivo or ten minutes afterwards I was alarmed by the 
ringing of her bell. I went into her room and found her out of bed 
leaning upon a chair in her night-dress. I thought she had fainted. 
She appeared to suffer from what 1 thought were spasms. I ran 
and sent the coachman for Dr. Taylor, and returned to her. Some 
of the other servants were there assisting her. She was lying on 
the floor. She screamed lottdly, and her teeth ivere clinched. She. 
asked to have her arms and legs held straight. 1 took hold of them ; 
they were very much drawn \ip. She still screamed and was in great 
agony. She requested that water should he thrown over Iwr, and I threw 
some. I put a bottle of hot water to her feet, hut it did not relax 
them. Shortly before she died she said she felt easier. The last 
words she uttered were, ‘ Turn me overJ She died very quietly. She 
was quite comcious, and knew me during the whole time. About 
an hour and a quarter after I gave her the medicine she died.*^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grove, Q.G. — “She could not sit up from 
the time I went to her till she died. It was when she was in a 
paroxysm that I tried to straighten her limbs. The effect of the 
cold water was to throw her into a paroxysm. It was a continually 
recurring attack, lasting about an hour and a quarter. Her teeth 
were clinched the whole time.’* 
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Re-exammed, — ‘‘She was stiff all the time till within a few 
minutes of her death. She was conscious all the time.’* 

Mr* Francis Taylor^ of Romsey, found her dead on his 
arrival. “ Her body was on the floor by the bed ; the hands 
very much bent; the feet contracted and turned inwards ; the 
soles of the feet hollowed up and the toes contracted, apparently 
from recent spasmodic action; the inner edge of each foot was 
turned; there was a remarkable rigidity about the limbs ; the 
body was warm, and the eyelids almost adherent to the eye- 
balls'' Three days afterwards the witness made a post- 
mortem examination, with the following results : — 

“ The contraction of the feet continued, but it had gone off some- 
what from the rest of the body. I found no disease in the body. 
The heart was contracted, and perfectly empty, as were all the large 
arteries leading from it. I analysed tho medicine she had taken 
with another medical man. It contained a large [quantity of 
strychnia. It had originally contained nine grains; she had taken 
a third — three grains. I made a very casual examination of tho 
stomach and bowels, as wo had plenty of proof that poison had 
been taken, without tho use of tests.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee. — ** In cases of death from 
ordinary causes the body is much distorted. It does not generally 
remain in tho same position. If tho body is not laid out im- 
mediately, probably it is stiffened by the rigor mortis. The ankles 
were tied by a bandage to keep them together. I commenced to 
open the body by tho thorax and abdomen. The head also was 
opened.” 

The third case was that of a Mr. Clutterbuck, a gentleman 
suffering from paralysis, on whom, with Dr. Chambers, 
Mr. E. D. Moore, who detailed the case, had attended some 
fifteen years before. 

“We had been giving him,” said the witness, “ small doses of 
strychnia, when he went to Brighton. On his return he told us 
he had taken larger doses of it, and we in consequence gave him 
a stronger dose. I made up three draughts of a quarter of a grain 
each. He took one in my presence. I remained with him a little 
time, and he said he felt quite comfortable. About three quarters 
of an hour afterwards I was summoned to him. I found him stiffened 
in every limb, and the head drawn hack. He was desirous we should 
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move kintj and turn hdm and i*uh him. We tried to give him 
ammonia in a spoon, and he snapped at it. He was suffering, I 
should say, more than three hours. Sedatives were given to him. 
He survived the attack, lie was conscious all the time,^* 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Serjeant Shee. — “ The spasms ceased in 
about tliree hours, but the rigidity of the muscles remained till the 
next day. His hands were at first drawn back, and he was much 
easier when we got them round clinched together. His paralysis 
was better after the attack.” 

Re-examined hy the Attorney -General. — “Strj^chnia stimulates the 
nerves which act upon the voluntary muscles, and therefore acts 
beneficially in cases of paralysis.” 

The fourth case of poisoning by strychnia, though at this 
time given anonymously, as it had not as yet been brought to 
a public trial, was that of Mrs. Dove, of Leeds, more fully 
related in the next report. In this case, Mrs. Witham, w^ho 
had been in attendance on the deceased, described how, after 
taking the medicine given to her, She complained first of 
her back ; her head was thrown hack ; her body stretched out; 
that she twitched^ her eyes were drawn aside, staring^ and 
that when the witness put her hands on the patient's limbs 
they did not relax." In this case the illness commenced on 
the 25th of February; attacks came on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th (the last a very slight one), and then again, about a 
quarter past eight, on the 1st of March, and the person died 
about twenty minutes to eleven on that night. “ She princi- 
pally complained of prickings in the legs, twdtchings in the 
muscles and in the hands, which she said she could compare 
to nothing else than a galvanic shock. Between the attacks, 
she was composed. She wished her husband to rub her legs 
and arms. She was dead when the doctor came.** 

On cross-examination, the witness said that the sufferer 
could not bear to have her legs touched when the spasms 
were strong upon her. Her limbs were rigidly extended when 
she asked to be rubbed between the intervals of the spasms. 
Touching her then brought on the spasms. Her body was stiff 
immediately after death," but how long it continued so the 
witness could not say, as she did not stay long. She was 
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sensible from half an hour to an hour, from a quarter past 
eight till after nine, and the witness supposed she was in- 
sensible the remainder of the time; she did not speak. On 
the Saturday before she died the symptoms were the same as 
on the other days — not more violent.” 

Mr. Morley, the surgeon who had attended this case, and 
whose opinion as to the symptoms being identical with those 
in the present inquiry, was directly opposed by Mr, Nunneley, 
of Leeds, who had then assisted him in the post-mortem 
examination, not only detailed the symptoms ho then saw, 
but also the method and results of his subsequent exami- 
nation of the body. 

“ I had attended,” said Mr. Morley, on the lady to whom the 
last witness has alluded for about two months before her death. 
On the Monday before she died she was in her bed, apparently 
comfortable, when I observed (as I stood by her side) several slight 
convulsive tmtehings of her arms, I supposed they arose from 
hysteria, and ordered medicine in consequence. 2'he same symptoms 
appeared on the following Wednesday and Thursday, I saw her on 
Saturday, the day she died. She was apparently better and quite 
composed in the middle of the day. She complained of an attack 
she had had at night. She spoke of pain and spasms in her back 
and neck, and of shocks. 1 and another medical man were sent 
for hastily on Saturday night. We were met by an announcement 
that the lady was dead. On the Monday I accompanied another 
medical gentleman (Nunneley) to the post-mortem examination. 
We found no disease in any part of the body which would account 
for death. There was no emaciation, wound, or sore. There was 
a peculiar expression of anxiety in the countenance. The hands 
were bent and the fingers curved. The feet were strongly arched. 
We carefully examined the stomach and its contents for poison. 
We applied several tests — nitric acid, followed by protochloride of 
tin,* sulphuric acid, followed by bichromate of potash in a liquid 
and also in a solid state. They are the best tests to detect strychnia. 
In each case we found appearances characteristic of strychnia. We 
administered the strychnia taken from the stomach to animals by 
inoculation — to two mice, two rabbits, and a guinea-pig, having first 
separated it by chemical analysia We observed in each of the 
animals more or less of the effects produced by strychnia, namely — 


* This is a test for hnicia and not for strychnia. See p. 285. 
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general unecidnesSf difficult hreathingj convulsions of a tetanxc hind^ 
muscular rigidity^ arching haxdcwards of the head and neck^ violent 
stretching out of the legs. These symptoms appeared in some of the 
animals in four or five minutes, in others in less than an hour. The 
guinea-pig suffered but slightly at first, and was left, and was dead 
next day. The symptoms were strongly marked in the rabbits. 
After death there was an interval of flaccidity, after which rigidity 
commenced, more than if it had been occasioned by the rigor mortis, 
I afterwards made numerous experiments on animals with exactly 
similar results, the poison being administered in a fluid form.” 

Cross-examined by Mr, Grove , — “I did not see the patient during 
a severe attack. I have observed in animals that spasms are 
brought on by touch. That is a very marked symptom. The 
spasm is like a galvanic shock. The patient was not at all 
insensible during the time I saw her, and she was able to swallow, 
but I did not see her during a severe attack. After death we 
found the lungs very much congested. There was a small quantity 
of bloody serum found in the pericardium. The muscles of the 
whole body were dark and soft. There was a decided quantity of 
effusion in the brain. There was also a quantity of serum tinged 
with blood in the membranes of the spinal cord. The membranes of 
the spinal marrow were congested to a considerable extent. We 
opened the head first, and there was a good deal of blood flowing out. 
Part of the blood may have flowed from the heart. That might 
'partially empty the hearty and tooidd make it uncertain whether the 
heart was fidl or empty at the time of death, I have often examined 
the hearts of animals poisoned by strychnia. The right side of the 
heart is generally full. In some cases I think that the symptoms 
did not appear for an hour after the administration of the poison. 
I have made the experiments in conjunction with Mr. Nunneley. 
We have made experiments upon frogs, but they are different in 
many respects from warm-blooded animals. I have in almost all 
cases found the strychnia where it was known to have been 
administered. In one case it was doubtful. We were sure the 
strychnia had been administered in that case, but we doubted 
whether it had reached the stomach. There were appearances 
which might lead one to infer the presence of -strychnia, but they 
were not satisfactory. I have detected strychnia in the stomach 
nearly two months after death, when decomposition has proceeded 
to a considerable extent.” 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General,-—^'' From half a grai to a 
grain has been administered to cats, rabbits, and dogs. From one 
to two grains is quite sufficient to kill a dog. 
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Question, — ‘^How does the stiychnia act? Is it taken up by the 
absorbents, and carried into the system 1 ** 

Answer, — “ I think it acts upon the nerves, but a part may be 
taken into the blood and act through the blood. We generally 
examined the stomach of the animals when the poison had been 
administered internally. Sometimes we examined the skin. The 
poison found in the stomach would be in excess of that absorbed 
into the system.*' 

Question, — “Are you then of opinion that, a portion of the 
poison being taken into the system and a portion being left in the 
stomach, the portion taken into the system would produce tetanic 
symptoms and death ? ” 

Mr, Serjea7it JSkee objected to a question which suggested a 
theory. 

The Attorney-General, — “What would be the operation of that 
portion of the poison which is taken into the system 1 ” 

Answer. — “It would destroy life.” 

Mr, Baron Alderson, — “And yet leave an excess in the stomach!” 

Answer, — “ That is my opinion.” 

The Attorney-General, — “Would the excess remaining in the 
stomach produce no effect 1 ” 

Answer, — “ I am not sure that strychnia could lie in the 
stomach without acting prejudicially.” 

Question, — “ Suppose that a minimum quantity is administered, 
which, being absorbed into the system, destroys life, should you 
expect to find any in the stomach ? ” 

Answer, — “I should expect sometimes to fail in discovering it.” 

Question, — “ If death resulted from a series of minimum doses 
spread over several days, would the appearance of the body be 
different from that of one whose death had been caused by one 
dose ? ” 

Answer, — “I should connect the appearance of the body with 
the final struggle of the last day.” 

Question. — “ Would you expect a different set of phenomena in 
cases where death had taken place after a brief struggle, and in 
cases where the struggle had been protracted ! ” 

Answer. — “ Certainly. At the post-mortem examination of which 
I have spoken we found fluid blood in the veins.” 

Mr. Serjeant Shee. — “ Is it your theory that in the action of 
poisoning the poison becomes absorbed and ceases to exist as 
poison ! ” 

Answer, — “ I have thought much upon that question, and have 
not formed a decided opinion, but I am inclined to think that it is 
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80. A part may be absorbed and a part remain in the stomach 
unchanged.’' 

J/r. Serjeant Shee , — ‘*What chymical reason can you give for 
your opinion that strychnia, after having effected the operation 
of poisoning, ceases to be strychnia in the blood 1 ” 

Answer , — “ My opinion rests upon the general principle that, in 
acting upon living bodies, organic substances — such as food and 
medicine — are generally changed in their composition.” 

Mr, Serjeant Shee . — “ What are the component parts of 
strychnia 1 ” 

Mr, Baron Alderson , — “ You will find that in any cyclopsedia, 
brother Shee.” 

Mr, Serjeant Shee. — “ Have you any reason to believe that 
strychnia can be decomposed by any sort of putrefying or fer- 
menting process ? ” 

Witness , — “ I doubt whether it can.”* 

ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

On the fifth day, the late Doctor Alfred Swaine Taylor ^ 
the well-known Analytical Chemist and Author of “ Medical 
Jurisprudence” (the text-book of the legal profession in all 
criminal investigations), Doctor Owen Bees, now one of 
the physicians extraordinary to her Majesty, and the late 
Professor Brande, of the Eoyal Institution, were called as 
witnesses. By the two first, the analytical examination of 
the various parts of Mr. Cook’s body had been conducted, and 
they had made a joint report of the results. By the last, 
that report had been carefully examined, and he had also 
heard all the evidence as to symptoms previously given in the 
case. No inconsiderable portion of the cross-examination of 
Dr. Taylor was occupied by questions connected with the 
publication, in the Illnstrated Times, by Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew, of what professed to be statements as to the details 
of their analysis by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Bees, in which, if 
correctly reported, the former had committed himself some- 
what prematurely to opinions on the case, and had used 
expressions towards the prisoner which, to say the least, were 

* See BtomaMs or Cadaveric Poisons, Chemical introduction, ante, p. 12, 
and Chapter Y., p. 278. 
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not discreet. Dr. Taylor, however, stoutly maintained that 
he had not used many of the expressions objected to ; that 
the opportunity of interviewing him, after the American 
fashion, had been unfairly obtained, and the pretended report 
published not only without, but contrary to, his expressed 
wish. Except, however, as throwing a shade of partisanship 
over his conduct, and so far lessening the value of his 
evidence, the whole episode was useless to the defence — 
perhaps, to a certain extent, injurious. Dr. Taylor had been 
hasty and injudicious, and undoubtedly taken at an advantage 
by the energetic reporter, wdio certainly obtained his interview 
with him by pretences not strictly true.* With these remarks, 
due to Dr. Taylor’s reputation and abilities, we i>rocced to give 
his evidence. 

Dr, Alfred Stvaine Taylor, examined hy the Atlf>rney~G cneral , — 
am a fellow of the Collego of Physicians, lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence at Guy’s Hospital, and the author of the well-known 
treatise on poisons and on medical jurisprudence. I litivc made the 
poison called strychnia the subject of my attention. It is the pro- 
duce of the mix vomica, which also contains brucia, a poison of 
an analogous character, Prucia is variously estimated at from 

• “Mr. Mayhew called on me with another geiitleiiiiiii with an introduction 
from IVofefisor Faraday. I received him us I would Frofessoi Faraday, and 
entereil into conversation with him about these cnse.s. lh‘ represented, as I 
understood, that he was connected with some insurance company, and wished 
for in formation about a number of cases of poisoning that had occ urred during 
many yeans. After W’C had conversed about an hour, he asked if there W'as 
any objection to the publication of the details. Still believing him to he 
eonnected with an insuranec oflice, I rejdied that, so far as tlie correction of 
error was concerned, I had no objection to anything appearing. On that 
evening he went away W’ithout telling me he was connected with the Illustrated 
Times, or any other paper. It was not until Thursday that I knew that. It 
was the greatest dcce])tion that ever was practised ©n a scientific man.” — l)r. 
Tatjlor's evidence. In his charge, Lord Cainj>l>ell said, “ I must say I think 
it would have been better if Dr. Taylor, trusting to the credit he had before 
acquired, had taken no notice of what had heeji said ; hut it is for you to say, 
wdiether, he having been misrepresented, and having written this letter to the 
Lancet to set himself right, materially detracted from the credit which would 
otherwise be given to his evidence.” It was these statements in the Illus^ 
iraUd Times, copied into other papers, that led Dove to resort lo strychnia 
to poison his wife . — See his case, post. 


K 
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one-ftixth to one-twelfth the strength of st^chnia. Most varieties 
of iinptire strychnia that arc sold contain more or less brucia. 
Unless, therefore, you are certain as to the purity of the article, 
you may be niisle^l as to its strength. I have performed a variety 
of experiments with strychnia on animal life. I have never wit- 
nessed its action on a human subject. I liave tried its ctfects upon 
animal life— upon rai)hitH— in ten or twelve instances. The symp- 
toms are, on the whole, veiy iiniforin. I’he quantity I have given 
has varied from half a grain to tw(» grains. Half a grain is suffi- 
cient to destroy a rabbit. I have given it both in a solid and 
liijnid stat<;. Whm given in a fluid state it j)roduce8 its effects in 
a very f«*w initinteH ; when in a solid state, as a sort of }>ill or 
bolus, ill about six to cluven minutes. Tiie time varies according 
to the strength of the dose, and also to the strength of the 
animal.'' 

“ III what way doe.s it o}»crate, in your ()[>inion?" 

“It is first al>Horb(*d into the blood, then circulated 
through tlie binly, and especially acts on the signal cord, from 
whieli proceed the nerves acting on the voluntary muscles.” 

“Supposing the poison has la'cn absorbed, what time 
would you give for tlie eirculatiiig process 1" 

Jfottrrr. “The eireulatioii t»f the blood tbrougli the \^hole 
systeHi is considere«l to take place ulKUit once in four minutes. 
The ciirulatiou in aiiiimils is quicker. The almorpliiui the 
poison by rabbits is lliereh»re (puck<‘r. The time would also 
tlepeiid on the slate of tlu’ stomach, -whether it contained niueh 
h»od or not, wlietiier tlu* jioisoii came int«> immediate contact with 
the inner surface of the stomach.'* 

“ In your opinion, does the poison act immediately 
on the iKU’vous system, or must it first be ubsorlsjd 1 " 

A/tsurr. — “ It must first be abst'rbed.” 

— “Tlie symptoms, you siiy, are uniform. Will you 
describe them 1 ” 

Aiifturr. “The uiiiiual for about five or six minutes does not 
appear to sutfer, but moves alnmi gently ; when the }H>ison l>egins 
to act it suddenly falls i»n its side ; thoiv is a trembling, a quiver- 
ing motion of the whole of the muscles t*f the Innly, arising from 
the poison pnalucing violent and involuntary eontraction. There 
is then a sudden jairoxysm or lit, the fore legs and the hind legs 
um Htrotehoii out, the head and the tail are drawn bock in the 
form of a bow. the jaws are simsiniKiically closed, the eyes are 
prominent ; atlcr a short tune there is a slight remission of the 
sunptoms, and the uninnd ap^icars to lie quiet, but the slightest 
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noise or touch reproduces anitther coiirtiUive paroxjrsm ; sometiiuett 
tiiere is a scream, or a sort shriek, as if the atiiuial sulTet^d from 
pain ; the heart locals violentlr during the ht, and after a succes- 
sion of these fits the animal dies i|Uiet)y. Soinot lines, however, 
the animal dies durinji^ a s)uiiuu, and 1 only know that death has 
occurred frtnu holding niy hand i»ver the heart. The a|»|>earances 
after death differ. In some instaiux^s the rigidity cunt m nos. In 
one case the muscles wen* so strongly contracted for a week after- 
W'ards, that it w*as imssilde to hold the boily by its bind legs 
stretched out horizontally. In ait anintal killed the other day the 
body was flaccid at the tune of death, but became rigid about five 
minutes afterwards. 1 have oj>ened the bodies of animals thus 

destri»vetl.” 

« 

— ‘M'ould you detect any injury in the stomach # ” 

X(L I have found in some cases congestion of the 
nttMttbrane.s of the sninal C4>rd to a greater extent than would be 
accoiintiHi lor by the gravitation of the blijod. In other cases I 
have fimiul no dt?{>arture from the ordinary state of the spinal cord 
ami the br.un. I ascribe congestion to tlie succession of fits before 
<l«ath. In a majoHtv of mstaiicc.s, tlirce vuit of live, I found no 
change in the aiaiormal comiitmn of the spine. In all cuhch the 
heart has been coiitrcsted, especially the right side. I saw a case 
t>f ordinary tetauu.s in tlio human subject years ago, but 1 have 
not bad much experience of such cases. 1 saw one case last 
Tburswiay week at St. Hartholomcw’s Hospital. The patient re- 
covered.” 

QiUfktion. *• You have bear<i the description given by tbo wit- 
nesses of the symptoms and appeai'ances which accompanied C<K>k*H 
attacks 1 ” 

— ** I have.” 

Qurnttun , — ** Were those symptoms and uj)pcaranc<'« the same aa 
those y«tii havt* <»b>crved in the animals to which you administered 
strychnia I 

m 

Anjtffrr. - ** They were. Death has taken place in the auimaU 
more rapidly wdien the poison has been udminintered in a fluid 
than in a solid form. They have <licd at vurions periods after tho 
a4]mmtstration of the janson. The experiment s f have |KJifonncd 
lately Lave been entirely in reference to solifl stryebnia. In the 
first case the symptoms began in seven minutes, and the anttiial 
died (tncluditig those seven) in thirteen minutes. In the second 
case the symptoms ap{>eared in nine minutes, and the animal died 
in seventeen. In the third case tho symptoms appeared in ten 
minutes, and the animal died iu eighteen In the fourth ctme the 

E 2 
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t^ynipioms tt|ij>eare(l in five minutes, nnd deatli took place in 
twenty-two. In the fifth case the symptoms appeared in twelve 
minutes, and death occurred in twenty-three. If the poison were 
taken hy tlic human subject in pills it would take a longer time 
to act, because the structure of the [)ill must be broken up in order 
to bring the poison in coiiUct with the mucous membrane of the 
stonjach. I have administered it to rabbits in pills.*’ 

Question . — “ Would jioisou given in pills take a longer period to 
operate on a httman subject than on a rabbit i '* 

Amwer , — 1 do not think we can draw any inference from a 
Comparison of the rajiidity of death in a human subject and in a 
rabbit. The circulation and absorption are different in the two 
cases. There is also a difference between one human subject and 
another. The strength of the dose, too, would make a difference, 
as a large dose wcuibl jiroduce a more rapid effect than a small one. 
I have experitiicnted n]»on the iiifchtines of animals, in order to 
reproduce the slrycliuia. The pnicess consists in putting the 
stomach and its coincnl.s in alcohol, with a small (juantity of acid 
tthich diswdvos tin; strychnia, and [uoduces sulphate of strychnia 
in the stomach. The li<piid is then filtered, gently eva[)orated, 
and an alkali adtled carbonate <»f potash, which combines with 
the sulphuric acid, and precipitates the strychnia. Tests are 
applied to the strychnia, or supposed stryelmia, when extracted. 
Stryehiiia has a pei’uliur strongly bitter taste. It is not soluble 
ill Hater, but it is in acids and in alcob**). 'riie colour tests are 
applied to the dry resi<luo after ev.aporation. ( 'liange of colour is 
priMliiced by a mi.\ture of siiipliurie acid and bichromate of potash. 
It produces a blue colour, changing to vinlct and purple, ami passing 
to red ; hut colonriug tests are very fallacious, with this exception,- - 
when we have strychnia separated in its crystalliseil state we can 
rei’ogniso the crystals by their form ami their chemical properties, 
and, above all, by the tetanic symptoms and death when adminis- 
tered tlirongb a wonml in the skin of animals.'’ * 

(^nrsttian. Atv there other vegetable Kubstauees from which, if 
these oolourinjr tests were apiilied, similar colours could lai ob- 
tained I ” 

“There are a variety t»f inixtuivs which produce 
similar colours ;f one of them alsi> has a bitter taste like strych- 

• On tla» vsluo of rxjKTimrnts on aiiiaiuls (‘licniicul lutroduotion, nntr^ 
p. 

t “ A niixturt^ of sugar aiul or a stit>st.antv calbnl pyrt^Xjiiithiii<r-— the 
)>roduct of « tlistilUtioii of w<hkI— will pro^luot* tho puiplc auU red tint," — 
7Viy/<»r‘it rriWrwor. But see C'lKiptcr Y. 
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niue.* Vegetable poisons ai*e more difficult of detecUou tban 
miaeral : the tests are far more ftillacious. 1 have endeavoured U* 
discover the jiresonce of strrohiiine in animals 1 have jwisoiied in 
four oases, assisted by Dr. lte<*s. I have applied the process 1 
first descril»e<L 1 have applied the tc,st8 of colouring and taste. 
In one case 1 diHCovcretl some by the colour test. In a second 
case there was a bitter taste, but no other indication of strychnine. 
In the other two cases there were no indications at all. In the 
case where it had Iweu disct^veml by the ctdour tost, two grains 
had lK?en AdministeriMl : and in the second case, whore there was a 
hitter taste, one grain. In one of the cases whei'e wo failed to 
detect it, one gniin, and. in the other, half a gniin ha<l been given. 

I uccouiit for the absence u( any indication, l»rcatt.sf t( ts af^^orhrd 
tn thf *tmi i.« /!'» litutjfr tti (ht* It M tH (T yrrn/ 

clftitijnl in thr hhf^nt. AVhen administered in large doses there is a 
retent i»»u i»f sonic in excess of what is reipiired lor the destruction 
ofhfe.” 

“Supposinga minimum d»>se, which will ilestroy life, 
has hetm given, eonltl lind any \ " 

J«j«evr.* “ No. It is taken up by absorption, and is no longer 
d^.s^•ove^al»le in the htoinach. 'I’lie KiuallcHt ijuantily hv which I 
have destroycil an animal is half a grain. Therr U no ftnnrgs trith 
V'ho’h / owl imfntuntfil Ay which it con he ttiscoct cfil iw the tisioteA 
As far as I know, a small (piantity cannot he discovered.” 

i^hicgtuin. — “ Sup|K)se half a grain to he absorbed into the blood, 
what prupiirtion (hies it bear to the total quantity of blood circu- 
lated in the system I ” 

J/wfcrr.- “ As.'^uiiiing the sy.stcni to contain the lowest quantity 
(*f blood — ‘Jolb.— it would be oiie-tiftieth of a grain to a jxiund of 
blood. A physician once died from ado.veof half agniiii in twenty 
minutes. / hctirrr it nn<t*r<jfff8 notnc )Ktr(otl chamje in the hlood 
v'hich iucrro)tt» th* dijhcntfy of diKcorfrlnr/ it, 1 never heard of itg 
f^iny $e}Hirnted from the tinniteg in a ert/ntntIUed state. I'he crystals 
are {peculiar in form, hut there are tdher organic cty^stallised 
siihstauces like them, so that a chemist will not roly on form only. 
After the fMtst-mcfrtem exainiimtion, a portion of the stomach wras 
deliverctl to me bv Mr. Ilovcott, covered with hla<l(lcr, tied and 
scaled. The jar contained the stomach and the intestines. 1 have 
cxperimenteil iijs^n them with a view’ to discover if any poison was 
present. 1 sought for prussic acid, morphia, strx’chnia, veratria, 

• Curarine, tjee Chapter V. 

t On this point see Chapter V. 
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tobacco poiBon, hemlock, arsenic, antimony, mercury, and other 
mineral but only found small tiuces of antimony. Tht 

part/t ov tthich I /tad to opwate iti tJt€ vfUAt UTiftivouTohlt coiid%^wli 
that conhl puHniUy he. The itomne/i Juid been cut completely from end 
to end : all the vontenU were go7ie, and tJie fine mucouB eurfacCy on 
which any jtoieotiy if present, would have been found, was lying in 
eoutaet idth the outride of tike intestines — all threnvu together. The 
inside of the stomach was lying in a mass of intestinal f cecal matter, , 
'rhat was, I prcKurric, the fault or misfortune of the person who 
dissect e<l, l)ut it K(jcmed to have been shaken about in every 
poHsiblo way in its journey to London.* By my request the 
spleen, two kidneys, aiel a small bottle of blood, were sent up to 
mo. Wo had no idea \^helc the blood came from. Eaclh part of 
the liver, nne kidney, and the spleen, all yielded antimony. It was 
reproduced, or hnm^dit out by boilinfjj the animal matter in a 
mixture of hydinchhuic acid and water. (\>p])er, in the shape of 
foil and ^an/e in a sort of web of fine eo])per, was introduced, and 
the auliiiiony was found dej»oHited on the coj)per. The gnantity of 
antimony leas hm in pntportion in the spleen than in the other parts, 

/ dtfeefed some antimony in the hhntd. Wo applied the tests of 
IVofesMor Ilraiuh', Ur. Hoes, and othei’s. It is impossible to say 
how nvently it had been atimiuistt red, but I should say shortly before 
dettth, that is, u'lthin stunt dtfys. The lonjjest period at which anti- 
mony can be found in the blood after death, within iny knowded^e, 
is ei^ht «iays; the earliest period, within iny kiiowledjic, ei^liteen 
hours. A l)oy died within ei).rhteen hours after taking it, and it 
was fouiul in his liver. It i,s usually j;iven in tlie form of tartar 

* TIom of ar^'lip'ijfo on tlu* j»nr( of tie* ojK-rator, Mr. Devonshire, 

«inl thr rojiijiifal'* on it liy the Altorm’V-ttOiicnil, having suhjcfttHl liim to 
Hrvrrnl iittin kf* l«olh in tin* I'i'iitial ('liniinal (\uiil and in the fxtpers, he gave 
tile following e\pl.in.'»tion in a letter to tin* Mvniing Sews, dated May 20 

“ It was aghM'd in tiOiMiltutiim at Mr. Fiver’s, at Kugeley, that the atotimoh 
and intestines shouid he o{H*iied, and, with their conlentH, eiielotWMi in ajar. 
It was flirt hei ugive<l that llie spinal eord should not ts* o)K*ned if its up{)er 
)Hittioii and the brain should piMve to tie in n healthy eonditiou. At the 
exainiimtion I was assisted by Mr. Newton, a young gentleman who had, un- 
lorinnately, never witnessed a iHtst-mfVtew. He puiutnivil the Htomai'h, and 
about a tea*H|HHintnl of its eonteiits was lost, .\fterwanl.s, W'hen Dr. Harland 
and t wen* examining the lining membrane, Mr. Kewton suddenly turned the 
stomieh iiisiile out ; an additional half tea s|MHmful wa» thus lost, the 
remainder Inlling into the jar. This tuvoniits for Dr. Taylor Atiding the 
nuieous meinhraiie in contact with the iiitestuH*s. With the exception of this 

casual |inncture 1 maintain the post mortem was skilfully performed.” 

letter to lord Campbell, Ap{)eudix, p. xxiv. 
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•metk ; it acts as an irritant, and produces vomiting. If given in 
repeated doses, a portion would find its way into the blood and the 
system, beyond what was ejected. If it contiiuied to bo given 
alter it had produced certain symptoms, it would destroy life. It 
may, however, be given with impunity.'* 

Boferring to the symptoms previously proved in Cook's 
caae, the witness said — 

** Vomitings pnxluco<l by antimony would cause those symptoms. 
If given in small quantities, sutficieiit to cause vomiting, it would 
not affect the colour of the liquid w*ith which it wiut mixed, whether 
bramly, wine, brt>tli, or water. It in imfxyssiUf to form an fjcact 
judi/tntnt trhrn anfimon t/ atiminUttrrril^ hut it mtt^ havf bem 
fttv or thrrf mrks at the ouUide ltef*o't death. There wait no 
endence that it was administered within some hiatrs hejore death. 
It might leave a sensation in the throat - a choking sonsation 
— if a large t|uuntity wjis given at once. / found no trace of wereuiy 
durituf the aua/t/Ais. If a few </f'ains had hten taken recent ft/ before 
death, I nhonfd hair expected to fnd sotne trace. If a man had taken 
mercury/ for a sp/ihi/itic ajffCtion within turn or three weekSf 1 should 
hare ex/ie(itd to fnd tt. It is very shov in pfuwing out of the body. 
As small a quantity us three or four grains might leave sonte trace. 
I recollect a ease in which three grains of calomel wore given throe 
or four hours before death, ami fniccs of mercury were Auind. 
Half a grain three or four days before <lcatli, if given in divided 
doses more favourable for absorption, would, 1 should expect, leave 
a trace. < )ne gmin would certainly do so.** The witness agreed with 
the opinion of the t*ther witnesses ns to the causes of the deaths of 
Mrs. Smyth, .Agues French, and the other lady (Mrs. Dove), and 
of the attJick of ('liitterbuck, and that the symptoms in Mr. Cook’s 
case ap{ieared to Ikj of a similar character. As a pmfossor of 
nie<licai .neience, he di<l not know any cause in the range of human 
disease, except stiychnia, to which the symptoms in Cookes case 
ccnild be referred. 

The cro8s-exaininaiion of Dr, Taylor was iieceHsarily very 
dififtise and lengthy ; with the exception, however, of the part 
in which it w*a8 sought to raise a prejudice against the witness 
as a partisan, to wdiich I have previously referred, it was so 
iin|>ortant that, like the examination in chicT, it must, in 
justice to all parties, be reported at length. 

Crxsii^txamined by Mr, Serjeant Shee. — “ I mean by the word 
'tiace* a very small quantity, which can hardly be estimated by 
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weight. J do not apply it in the sense of an imponderable quan- 
tity. In chemical language it is frequently used in that sense. 
An infinitesimal quantity would be^ called ‘a trace.' Tlie quantity 
of auiiimny tiuit we discovered in all parts of the body would make 
up alxfut half a yrain. We did not ascertain that tlwre was that 
ffuautiiyj but J will undertake to say that we extracted as much as 
half a yrain. That quantity would not be sujficient to cause death. 
Only arsenic or antiinony could liave been deposited, under the 
circumstances, on the copiicr, and no sublimate of arsenic was 
obtained." [The witness, in reply to a further question, detailed 
tlie elaborate test which he had applied to the deposit, in order to 
ascertain that it consisted of antimony.] 

(Question. — WoxM a mistake in anyone of the processes you 
have described, or a defect in any of the materials you have used, 
tiefeat the object of the test ! ’’ 

Answer. “It would, but all the materials I used W'ere pure. 
iSucii an accident could not have happened without my having 
iiitiiiiatioii of it in tiio course of the ]>roeeb8. I should think 
antimony wouKl operate more quickly upon animals than upon 
nu n. I am acejuainted wutli the works of Orfila. lie stood in the 
highest rank <d‘ analytical chemists." 

(fitstion . — “ I)id not Orfila find antinumy in a dug four mouths 
after injection 1 " 

Yes ; but the animal had taken about forty-five 

graiuH." 

Mr. Serf ant /SVirr called the attention (*f the witness to a passage 
in Orfihrs w»*rk in refereneo to that ease, to the cfl'ect that the 
antimony wa.s fiuind accumulating in the bones, the liver contained 
a grout deal, and tlie ti.s.sne.s a very little. 

— “ Yes ; when antimony has been long in the b<uly it 
pusses into the lumes ; but I think you will find that these are not 
Orlila’s experimeuts. Orfila is quoting the experiments of aiuther 
person. ’’ ^ 

Question. ~ “ But is not that tlie case with nearly all the ex|icri- 
inonts referred to in vour «*w'ii book t " 

Ansnrr. — “ No ; 1 cannot say that.'* 

Mr. Set'Jeant Shee again referixul to a case in Orfila in which 
forty five grains were given to a dog, and thix‘0 and a half months 

* The extrai't from OiTiU ik : In a d«»g W’ho for four entire months had 
taken no eui<‘ti\‘, hitving taken thrt'e grammes in ten da^s ^that h, about forty* 
five grains), tait had not taken any for four mouths, the metal was found 
arenmulatetl in the lames ; the liver altto contained a great deal, and the other 
tissues but little," 
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ait^r death a quantity was found in the fat, and some in the liver^ 
bones, and tissues. 

That shows that antimony gets into the bones and 
flesh, but 1 never knew a case in which forty^five grains had l)een 
given to a human l)eiug in ten days, and 1 liave given no opinion 
upon such a case.'* 

Question, — “A pretty good dose is required to {K>ison a pciaon, 
f supiK>se ? ** 

Ansieer, — “That de|>cnd8 on the mode in which it is given. A 
dog has been poisoned with six grains. The dog died in the citso 
you mentioned. When antimony is administered as it was in that 
case tlic liver Injcomes fatty utid grist led. C’ooks liver presentetl 
no ap|iearanec of the sort. / shtmld infer that the antimony ire 
jttund in CtHik'f fetdt/ teasyitrn much notre recent hj than in theexfuri- 
mrnts yttn ha*^ descrif’fd. HV canm^t say f)ositive/y hotv long it takes 
tn yet t>ui of the ln>dy, hut / hare kntarn three yrains clearetl out in 
ttrenfy fonr hours. I wa*4 first apphetl to in this caso on Thursday, 
the *i7th of Xt»vcmhfr, hv Mr. Stevens, who was introcliiced to mo 
by Mr. Ws\rnngt'*n, piofeshor t»f chemistry. Kither then or suhse- 
ijuently he iiuntioiied Mr. (lanlrn'r. I had not kni>wn Mr. (bird tier 
heh»re. 1 h/ul never before lH*eii ceiicemed in cubch of this kind at 
Kugeley." 

.1/r. Serjeant Shee read the letter written by Dr. Taylor to 
Mr. (lardiicr : 

*‘C’HFMn.\L hAiMntAioiiY, (Irv’s IbmriTAi., 

•• yvr. 4, lS5r». 

*' /*V J. P. C<Kjk, Emj., tteerased. 

*' l>F,Aii Sn:,-' In. KtM*8 nnd 1 hav<* ruin]>li'ti‘d the uiudysiH to day. Wo 
ha^*» skrtciml a ri j»ort, whirli Mill be n-ady to-morrow or next <liiy. 

“ .Vi 1 am goin^ to Durliiiin Af-Ki/fs on th<* j»uit of the frown, in tlio onao 
of V. tin* rojmrt will lie in (lu* hands of I>r, Jtios, No. 2d, 

.\It H'litHtle-strn (. It will U* tiiost dosiraldo that Mr. StfVons should call on 
m. Ib-i's, nui! tlo* ro|Kirt with him, and j»ut sm h «jni ‘<tioiiH os n ay (Mriir. 

*• In rrfdy to tour h ttor rwived hon* this morning I Is'g to say that wo 
wi4i a aUtement of all tho mrdirinoa |»re»<'riU*«l f<»r tlrr<*Rv«*d (until hia doath) 
to Iw ilrawn up ami wnt to Dr. U<*i*s. 

** We do nt>t fn»d str^rhnint*, pruHsit; aoid, or any trace of opium. From 
the rontciitii having Wen drained away it is now iiiqKissihle to say whether 
any atiyrhnine had or had not Wen given just la-fore death, but it is quite 
fNMutihte for tartar emetic to destroy life if given in rcficated doses ; and, so 
far as we can at present form an opinion, in the uhsence of any natuiwl eaumr 
of death, the deceased may have di<-d from the cffecU of antimony in this or 
some other form. 

** We are, dear *Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Ai.rnED S. Taylor. 

“ G. Ow^EN Rees “ 
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Qn/egtion, — Was that your opinion at the time 1 
Answer . — ** It waa. Wo could infer nothing else.” 

Qtiestimt. — Have you not said that the quantity of antimony 
you found was not sufficient to account for death I ” 

Answer. — “ Certainly. If a man takes antimony he first vomits, 
and then a part of the antimony goes out of the body ; some may 
escape from the l)owels. A great deal passes at once into the 
blood by alworption, and is carried out by the urine.” 

— ‘*C'an you say uj>on your oath that from the traces 
in body you were justihed in stating your opinion that 

death was caused by antimony ? ’* 

Answer. — “Yes; perfectly and distinctly. TJuit which is found 
in a dead hody ts not the s/if/htest criterion as to vdiat the man took 
Vfheti o/i'iv.” 

Qnestion. — ‘‘When you gave your opinion that Cook died from 
Ihe effects of antimony, had you any reason to think that an undue 
cpiantity had been administered?” 

Answer. — “ I could not fell. J^cople may die from large or small 
quantities; the (piantity found in the body >va8 no criterion as to 
how' much lie had taken.” 


Question. — “ May not the injudicious use of a quack medicine 
containing antimony, the injiidiciouH use f>f dames’s powders, 
account for the unlimony yow fouml in the body?” 

/Imoer'r. “ \ es ; the iujudieious use of any antimoiiial medicine 
wouhl account for it,” 


Question. “ ( )r even their j udicious use ? ” 

Answer. - It might.” 

Question, “ \V ith that knowleilge, upon being consulted with 
r««iir<l to Coi.k, vou ftitve it lus _v«>ur (>].iiiii.u that lie Jied from tho 
poison of antimony ? ” 

•• You Jicrvort my incauing entirely. [ said that 
antimony in tho f«>rm of tartar emetic might occasion vomiting 
and other xymptoms of irritation, and that in large doses it would 
esuso tlcath, iirecedc<l by convulsions." [Tlie witness was proceed- 
ing to read his re|H>rt ujani tlio case, but was st«p|)ed by the 
tiourt.] " 1 was told that the deoeosed was in good health seven 
or eight days before his death, and that ho had been taken very 
sick and ill, and had clied in eouvuUiona. No further particulars 
being given us, we wore left t4> suppose that he bad not died a 
natural death. Thera was no natur^ cause to account for death • 
and finding antimony existing throughout the body, we thought it 
might have been oaueed by anUmony. An analysis be 

made effectually without information.” 
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QueiHan . — “ You think it neoe9sar7 before you can rely upon an 
analysis to haYe received a long statement of the symptoms before 
death t 

Answer, — ** A short statement will do.’* 

Question. — “You allow your judgment to be inilueiioed by the 
statement of a person w^ho knows nothing of his own knowledge I 

Answer. — “ 1 do not allow my judgment to be inOuonccd in any 
; I j'ldge by the result.’’ 

Question . — “ Do you mean to say that whnt Mr. Stevens told 
you did not assist you in arriving at the conclusion you state in 
writing i ’’ 

AnsBcer . — “I stated it as a j> 08 sil)le case- -not as a certainty. 
If we had found a large quantity of tartar emetic in the stomach 
we should have come to the concluKion that the man died fnun it. 
As we fituiul only a small <)uaittit}% wc said ho might have died 
from it. I atUuulL^l the coroner’s inquest, first, I think, on Decem- 
lier II. Some of the evidence wi\n rea<l over to mo. I think that 
]>r. Harlanil wns the first witness 1 heard examined. 1 heard 
Mr. llariifurd, ami also Lavittta Barnes. I cannot say as to 
Newton. I heard Junes. I ha<l experimented some years ago on 
five the rabbits I have meiitione<L That is the only knowledgo 
of my own that 1 had of the effect (»f stryehnia upon animal life 
when 1 wrote my Imok. I have a great objection to the sacrifice of 
life. No t«»xieoh»gittt will sacriliee the lives of tine hundred rabbits 
to c.stablihh facts which he knows to lie already well established. 
I ex|)erimente<i on the last rabbits since the iiKjncHt.” 

Question . — “Do yon not think it rather rash to judge of the 
effects of stryehnia on man b}’ so small an experiment ? ” 

Jnsttrr. — ♦* Ytm must add to the experiment the study of 
poisons and ctiscs." 

Question. — “ Do you not think that a rabbit is a very unfair 
animal to select t ” 

Apiswer . — “ Xo.** 

Question. — “ Would not a dog bo licttcr?” 

Ansteer . — “They are veiy dangerous to handle,” 

Question. — “ Do you mean to give that answer 1 ” 

Answer. — “ Dogs and oats bear a greater analogy to man bocatiso 
they vomit, while rabbits do not ; but rabbits are much more 
manageable.” 

Question.- - “ Do you admit that as to the action of the respiratory 
oigans they would be better than rabbits 1 ” 

Answer.- “I do not.” 

Question. “ As to the effect of poison would they not 1 ** 
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Anmer . — ** I tliink a rabbit quit© as good as any animal. The 
poison is retained, and its operation is siiown. At the inquest I 
saw Mr. (;ardner 'the solicitor of Mr. Stevens). I suggested 
(jnestions to the coroner. Some of them he jmt to the witnesses, 
ainl others (h<‘y jinswcred upon my suggesting them. Ten days 
hefonj the incpieKt Mr. tiardner informed me in his letter that 
strvchnia, Ihitthy’s solution, and pntssic acid, had been purchased 
on Tuesday ; that was why I used the expressions to wiiich you 
have referred. ^Ve did not allow that information to have any 
influence on otir rcqxirt.” [The witnesses dejmsition before the 
coroner was then nad.] “Having given rny cvi<leiice, I returned 
tx) town, and stsui afterwards heard that the })risoner had been 
eonitiiitted on a charge <»f wilful murder.” 

** And that bis life depended in a great degree 

on you 1 

An»wrr. » “ No. I simjdy gave an ojnnion ns to the poison, not 
as to the prisoner’s case. 1 knew 1 should probably be examined 
OH a witness on the trial.” 

“ 1)(» you think it your duty to abstain from all 
public discuKsitin of the question which might influence the public 
mind.” 

“ Yes.” 

VacKtioa.— “ l»id yoti write a letter to the lAiucrtt** 

•“ Yes, to contradict several mis statements of my 
evidence that bad been made.*’ 

Lriifr /o Lancet #»/ /V/^ 2, isr»r>, mo/, i« irhich Dr. Taylor said : 
— Itttring the (piarter of a century which 1 have now s{)eciHlly 
flcvoied to toxicological impiiries, 1 have never met with any cases 
like these suspected eases <»f i»oisoning at Kugeley. The mode in 
whicli they will afleet the p<‘rson accused is of minor importance com- 
pared wit ti their proIxihhMnfluenee on society. 1 have no hesitation 
in saung tliat the future security of life in this country will mainly 
de]K'ud on the judge, the jury, and the counsel who may have to 
dispose of the charges of murder whiclt have arisen out of tliese 
investigations.*’ * 

• Tilt' letter refcmnl itiainly to the ctwK' of the pranjncr* « wife. Mr. Serjesut 
Shoe wiNhetl only the coueliuling pamgTAjih to U* reati, hut the Attorney- 
(•riirritl insiMtHl on the tihole. It wm datinl only .lain, puhlUhe<l iu the 
lMn<r( of February 2, wa* headed alttram portem^" and w'aa aa 

foUoWH 

I have great plesiam' •in replying to the inquiries in your leading 
article of January UK (i) 1 stated that 1 had never known antimonial 
pow'der, when givon in wedieiaal dotes (i.e., Ihnn five to eight grains a dote) 
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Croa-^jeami nation conthmed, — “That is my opinion now. It 
had been stated that if strychnia caused death it could always bo 
found, which 1 deny. It imd also been cii'culated in every news- 
paper that a person could not be killed by tartar emetic, which I 
deny, and whicli might have led to the destruction of hundreds of 
lives. I entertained no prejudice against the piis<uier. What I 
meant was that if these statements which 1 had seen in medical 
and other {XTiodicals were to have their way there was not a life in 
the country which was safe/’ 

“ Do you adhere to your opinion that *the mode in 
which they will affect the person accused/ tliat is, lead him to the 
•cuffuld. ‘ is of minor im|>ortauce, compared with their }»robal)lo 
influence on society ’ t ” 

AtiiWfr . — “I have never suggest ed that they should lead him to 
the scaffold. I hope that, if innocent, ho will be acquitted.’^ 
Quntum. “ What tb» you mean by tlic mode in wdiicb they will 
affect the j>erhon accused being of minor importance \ 

dfWMvr. -“The lives of sixteen millions of people are, in my 
Opinion, <if greater inijKUtancc than that of one man.’* 

Qurfftou. “ That is y<nir opinion I ” 

Anmvfr,^^' Vcs. As you np|K*ar to put th.it as an objeeiiou to 
niy evidence, allvnv me to state tint in twt> dead bodies 1 find 
antimony. In one case death o'*currcd suddenly, and in the (»thor 
the bo<ly was saturated witli antimony, which I never found before 


to f»r<).)ii.r vomiting <»r pinging, I am aware ihat experience ditTers on this 
|H>tat -ttiat soim* lri\<« Idiinil the .snl>*.tanco iinat, um} others vrrv aetive, 
^lum MMin* n.ent e.\j»<rittieiilM <m antimoni.il preimnilioriH, I think it not 
ntibkely that the fHivvilcr aoinrtiiiieH tamtaiiiM anieniiite of lime. I)f. iVreira 
mentions that in the caja* of a dotte of half a teuNpimiifnl it on one ocraaion 
pn^liavd violi iii vomiting, purging, and sweating ; while in still larger dowa 
<120 grains to a dose’., prev rilmd In I)r. Kllmtson, it < asioned m some 
iiistniices only niuis.-n. 1 have never met with any <aM' in whieh serioiis 


symptoms could he referriHl to it« operation ; an<l in tin* ease of Ann Palmer 
<the wife this iiHslical preparation would not neeount fi»r the aittimony found 
ill her InmIv. i'i} My statemcMit as to the c.’iiiw of death was that the deecasiMl 
diiHl from the etfecU of tartar emetie, and from no other cause ; that is the 
opinion which Dr. Uees and inysidf formed fiom the result of our examination, 
ami from the description tinder which the deceased l.'ihoured during the eight 
day* Is'fore her death. It is an opinion now erpialiy shared hy the two 
m«**lieal att^mdants of the deceased. We are quite piepared to maintain this 
at the trial. The letter then «‘ent on to di'serila* the state c»f Ann Palmer** 
body, though not exhumed until eighWn iiioiithN after death, and contraated 
t with that of tba brother, and concluded with the |«a«ag<> given in the text. 
Ita effect could not be but prejudicial to the prisoner. 
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in tho examioAtion of throe hundred bodies. I saj these were 
circumstances which demanded explanation.** 

QufHion. — You adhere to the opinion that, as a medical man 
and a incnilHjr of an honourable profession, you were right in 
publisiiiiig this letter before the trial of the person accused ? ** 
Anttver, — 1 think I hod a right to state that opinion in 
answer to the comnicnts which had been made upon my evidence.** 
Queslifm.^^' Had any comments been made by the prisoner 1** 
Anmer. — ** No.” 

Or by any of his family? ’* 

Amwfr. — “Mr. Smith, the solicitor for the defence, circulated in 
every paper statements of ‘Dr. Taylor s inaccuracy.* I had no wish 
or motive to charge the prisoner with this crime. My duty 
concertiH the lives of all.'’ 

1 omit hen* the numeroiiK qucHtions about Mr. Mayhew*s 
visit, and take up the croHs-exami nation with the witness's 
opinion of Cook’s Kyinptoms. 

“(J(»ok’H Hymjitoms were quite in accordance with an ordinaxy 
COhc of poiHOuing by strychnia.” 

Quendun , — “ Cun you tell ino any caae in which a putiout after 
being Hoi/.ed with tetanic Hymptom.i sat np in bed and talked? ” 
it “ 1 1 was after ho sat up that Cook was seized with 
tlieso HymptoiuK.” 

Quratinn . — “Can you refer to a case in which a patient wlio had 
taken strychnia Iwat the luai with hin i»r her arms ?” 

..tiMferr. — “ It is cxiictly what I should expect to arise from a 
sense of sufKx’utitui,” 

Do you know in your reading (»f any c*ise in which 
the symptoms of ]H>isoning by strychnia commenced with l>08ting 
of the bod clothes?” 

Anmyr . — “There have been only about fifteen C4ise8, and in none 
of thiKse WU3 the patient seixoil iti l>ed. Heating of the l>ed clothes 
is a symptom which may l>e exhibited by a person sutfering from 
a Hcnso of sutVocation, whether caused by strychnia or other causes. 
A case has been communicatcil to mo by a friend, iu which the 
patient shook as though with an ague.” [Answer objected to, hut 
allowed as witness had been (piestionod os to the results of his 
reading.] “ 1 have known of no t^ase of iKusoiiiug by strychnia in 
whicli the ftalieut screamed before he was seised. That is common 
in ordinary oonvulsiena. In cases of )Kutionitig by stryclinia the 
jMLtieut screams when the spasms sot in ; the |>ain is vexy severe. 
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I oannot refer to a case in which the patient has spoken freely after 
the paroxysms had commenced," 

Question . — Can you refer me to any case in an authentic publi- 
cation in which the access of the strychnia pan>xysm has been 
delayed so long after the injection of the jwison as in the case of 
Cook on 'ftieadny night t " 

Answer . — *• Yes ; longer. In iny boi>k on Mcdictil Jurisprudence, 
|>. 185, 5th Edition, it is stated that in ac*we communicated to the 
Lfineet^ Aug. 31, 1830, by Mr. Ilennctt, a gniin and a half of 
strychnia taken by mistake destroyed the life of a healthy female 
in an hour and a half. None of the symptonm ap|>eartHl for an 
hour. There is a case in ahich the periini which elapsed W’os two 
hours and a half. A grain and a half is a full, hut not a very con- 
siderable, dose. In my Iwok on Poisons there is no wise in which 
the jMiroxysm cMiiiinenced more than an liour and a half after the 
injection of the p<»ison. That iHiok is eight years old, and since 
1S4S casefs have o<riirred. There is a mention of one in which 
throe hours elapsed Iwforc the paroxysms occurretl." 

Mr, Srrjt'anf Sfue then ri'ferrcd to the eanc, and called 
Htt 4 'niion t4* the fact that the only HtaUuneut as to time waa 
that in three hours the patient lost lii.s apt^ech, and was seized 
with violent ctUivuLsions.** 

Ml tuition continufd . — “I kiiow" of no other fatal caso in 
which the interval was si) long. In that caso there was disease of 
the hrain. Heferring to the Lancet^ I tiiid thatin the ca.so to which 
I referrtsl, as c<unmunicated by Dr. llcnuott, the stiy^chnia was dis- 
solved ill ciiumimni w'ater. lleing dissolved, one would have 
ex{»ected it to have a more speedy action. The time in which a 
|»aticnt would recover wouM depend entirely upon the dose of 
stiychnia which had been nikeii. 1 do not reincrnher any c:aso in 
which a patient recovered in three or four hours, but such coses 
must have occurred. There is one niciitio!ic<l in my book on 
Medical Jurisprudence. The patient had taken nux vomica, but 
its ])oweni dejiend ufHm stry'chnia. In that case the violence of the 
pan>xysuis gradually subsided, and the next day, although feeble 
and exhausted, the patient was able to walk home. The time of 

• In ill is sUt<d by Dr. Cbriatiaoo, the patient had been aflected with 
some complaint for four weeks, and began to take str3xhDjs ; in tbrea hours 
there was stupor sod loss of sjieech, sod at length violent tetanic convulsions, 

Slid death in three hours and tbrc«>quartcrs. 
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the recovery a jK>int wliich in not usually stated by medical men. 
1 cfinriot mention any case in which there wag a repetition of the 
|)ar«>xyi4tnif after so an interval as that from Monday to Tues- 
day nighty which fjccurred in Cciok’s case. I do not think that the 
attack on TucHtiay ni^dit w'ns the result of anything wrhich had 
been fultniiiistered to hitii on the Monday night. In the cases of 
four <mt of five rabbits the rigidity w'jis continued at the time of 
death and after death. In the other the animal was flaccid at the 
time of death.** 

Qurntion,--- “ Are you uajuainted with this o]»inion of Dr. (Uirisli- 
son, that in thehe cascH rigidity does not conic on at the time of 
death, but comes on hboilly afterwanls t ’* 

Atmurr.- “ Dr. ( ’hristiM<.ii speaks from bis experience, and I from 
mine.** 


Question. “ Did you hear that Dr. Harnford said that when he 
arrived lie foimi] the body of Cook ^jiiite straight in bed / ’* 

Ves.” 


Qunditu. — ** (’an that Iiave been a case of o])hibthotoiios ?** 
Amwer,"^ “ It may have been.” 

“ Are not tlie eolour tests of stryclinia so uncertain 
and falhieioUH tliat they eauiiot be tlepiuided upon I ’* 

d/oiovr. — “Yes. unless yini iirst get the stryehnia in a visible 
ami tangible f<»rm.“ 

“Is it not impossible to got it Kt> from the stomach ?** 

It is not impossilile ; it ilepeiids upon the (juanlity 
which n'lnains there.” 

Qututnfu. Voi^<lo not agree that the fiftieth part of a grain 
might he discovered i " 


Antwrr. — “ I think n<»t.'’ 

(^htr/ition . — “ Nt»r even half a gniin 1 *’ 

d/wovr. — “ I’hat might be. it would dej)end upon the (|uantity 
of ftaal in the stomaeh with which it was mixed.” 

hjf iUr In cases of death fn»m 

strychnia the heart is sometimes found empty alter death. That 
is the ease of human subjects. There are tliree sneli eases on 
record. 1 think that emptiness results from s]>asmodic atlection of 
the heart. 1 know of no rc^ason why that shouhl rather occur in 
the ctXKO of man than in that of a small animal like a rabbit. 
The heart is generally more tillcHl when the paroxysms are frequent 
AVhen the paroxysm is short and violent, and causes death in a few 
moments, 1 should expect to tiiid the heart empty. The rigidity 
after death always afibets the same muscles ; those of the limbs 
and back, lii the case of the mbbit, in which the rigidity was 
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reliuced at the time of death, it returned while the Inniy was warm. 

In ordinary death it only occurs when the lx)dy is add, or nearly 

so, I never knew a cjise of tetanus in which tlio rigidity lasted 

two mouths after death ; but sueh a fact would give mo the 

impression that there were very violent s{Ki.sins. It would indicate 

great violence of the spasms fnnn which the p^mm died. The 

time which ehijtses l>ctwet*n the taking of strychnia and the com* 

tnencement of the j»an>xysiiH de|iend» on the const it utivui and 

strength of the individual. A ftH.dmg of sutfucativui is one of the 

earliest symptoms <»f jHusouitig hy strychuii, and that w<»uld loud 

the jiatient to Ivat the bed-cUithcs. 1 have no dotibi that tho 

sulmtances I usetl fur the pur|M»»c of analysis were jnire. 1 hud 

tested them. Tlie fact that throe distinct processes each gave the 

same result was strong confirnmtuui of each. I have no doubt 

that what we fount! was antimony. The qtiaiitity found^t)C8 nut 

enable me to kjiv innch was taken. It ho tlic residue 

of either large or Hinall tlt*scs. Sickness utaild throw off Home 

|M#rti<*n of the antiiiinny wliu h had been atlminiHten‘tl. We clitl 

nt»t analyse the h aies aiel ti'sties. I suggested tpustiuns to tho 

ajir<»ner Is'caust* ho tlid nt>t put such as cnaldetl nu' to form an 

opinion, i think that an's«.’ ratlu'r frt>m want of knowletlge than 

intention. There was an omission to takt* down tho answers. At 

the time I wr<»te to Mr. (huiliner I ha«l not. learnt the Hym[itomM 

iihi<‘h attended the attack and ileath of (’ook. I htul only tho 

inforination that he was wtdl seven days before ho died, and had 

died in eonvulsions, I had not information to lead me to supj o.se 

that stry’chnia had been the cause of death, c.vecj»t that J’almerhad 

pureiiHsed strychnia. Kailing to find i»pium, prussic acid, or 

strychnia, I referred to antimony as the only suhstunce found in 

the Unly. llefore writing to the Lfumf, I Inul been made the 

subject of a great many attacks. What I had hui<l as to tho 

possibility or iinpossiliiiity of dihcovering stryt hnia after death hud 

liecn misrepresented. In variou.s newspaper's it had been represented 

that I hari said strychnia couhl never he iletected — that it was 

« 

destroyoii by putrefaction. What I had siiid was, that when 
alMorlied in tho blood it could not be separated as strychnia. 1 
wrr>te tho letter in my own vindication.'" 

Dr, Ilecs and Professor Brandc briefly but decidedly con- 
firmed the statements, and coincided with the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Taylor, the latter witness speaking as to tin 
experiment made by him to test the accuracy of tho previous 
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one, with reference to the supposed presence of antimony, 
which enahled him to state positively that that poison was 
isolated by it. Profissor Chrutison, of the University of 
iCdiiiburgh, author of the well-known treatise on poisons, was 
then called, and gave the following evhleuce : — 

Pro/em^r Chrintinov said : — ** I am a fellow of the Koyal College 
of Physicians and Professor of Materia Medica to the University of 
Kdinbnrgh ; 1 am abo the author of a work on the subject of 
poisons, and 1 have directed a good doid of attention to stiychnia. 
In my opinion it acts hy ahsorption into the blood, and through 
that upon Uie nervous s^Hteiii. 1 have seen its effects upon a 
hntimn subject, htjt not a fatal case. 1 have seen it tried upon 
pigs, nvhhitH, cjits, and one wild boar. (A laugh.) 1 first directed 
toy aitoiition to this poison in 1820, in Paris. It had been 
di^eovered two years before in Paris. In most of my experiments 
upon animals I gave very small doses — a sixth of a gi*ain ; but I 
once administered a grain, 1 cannot say how small a dose would 
cause tlie death of an animal by ndministratiou Into the stomach. 

I generally ajiplied it by injection through an incision in the cavity 
of the chest. A sixth part of a grain so administered killed a dog 
in two uiinutOH, 1 once administered t<» a rabbit, through the 
stuinaeb, a d<»Hc of a grain. 1 saw l>r. Taylor administer throe- 
(piarU’iH of a grain to a rabbit, and it was all swallowed except 
a very small ijuantit}. Mlie symjjtoms are nearly the same in 
rahl»its, cuts, and dogs. The first is a slight tremor and un- 
willingness to move; then freipiently the animal jerks its head 
hack slightly ; Ki>on after that all the Kymj>tomsof tetanus come on 
whu'h have Isjen so often described by the juevioiiH witnesses. 
IVhen the poison is administered hy the stomach death generally 
takes plaee between a ])eriod of live minutes and five and twenty 
minutes after the symptoms first make their n[ipearAnce. 1 have 
fre<piently o}>ened the bodies of anituals thus killed, and have never 
been able to tmee any effect of the ]>oisoii njion the stomach or 
intestines, or upon the spinal cord or brain, that I could attribute 
satisfactorily to the ]Hviaon. The iieurt of the animal generally 
Contained bkw>d in all the cases in which I have l>ceu concerned. 
Ill the case of tlie wild iKiar the )HUKon was injected into the chest. 
A (bird of a grain was all that was used, and in ten minutes the 
symptoms began to show themselves. 1 f sUyehuia was administered 
in the form of a pill it might lie mixed with other ingredients that 
would protract the period of its operation. This would be the case 
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if it were mixed with resiuous materials, or anj materials that were 

diflSeelt of digeetion, and such materials would be within the 

kiiow1ed|(|e of anj medical men, and they are frequently used for the 

purpose of making ordinary pills. Alwivrption in such a ca.se woiild 

not commence until the pill was broken down by the pn>ccss of 

digestion. In the present state of our knt>wlc<lge of the subject I 

do not think it is i^ossihlc to ftx the precise time when the o}K»ration 

of Uie poison commences on a human subjiH^t. In the case of an 

animal wc take care that it is fasting, and we mix the ]>(«isoii wdih 

ingredients that are readily Sidnhle, and in ever)* circumstance 

favourable for the development of the )x>ison. 1 have seen many 

cases of tetanus arising from wounds and other causes. Tlie general 

symptoms of the disorder veiy nearly resemble each other, and tii 

all the natnnil forms <^f tetanus the symptoms In^gin and advance 

much more slowly, and they prove fatal much more slowly, and 

there is no intenniKNion in certain forms of natural totainis. In 

tetanus from strvelinia there art' short intermisaionM. 1 have 

* 

heard the cviilcnce of what took place at the * TaHK>t Anns' on 
the Monday and Tues<lav, and the result <»f my ox{H^rience induces 
me to c*)ine to the c<»ncluHion that the symptoms exhibited by the 
deceased were only attributable to Ktrycliitia, or the four ]>oisonH 
containing it : namely, mix vtauica, St. Ignatius's bean, snake wood, 
and a dniught poi.son called “exhetwiek.'' * 'I'heri* is no natural 
disease t*f any description that 1 am ac(|uainted w'ith to which I 
could n»fer thr.se symptoms. In cases of tetanus consciousneKS 
remains to the very last nHUiieiit. When deutli takes place in a 
human subject by spasm it tends to empty the heart of blood. 
When death is the consecpieiice of the administration of strychnia, 
if the quantity is stnall, I shoiild not ex{K*ct to find any tnwo in 
the Isaly after death. If there was an excess of ({uantity more 
than was ro<]iiired to cause the death hy abHor]>tion, I should 
expect to find that exetrss in the stomach. The (;olonr testa for 
the detection of the presence of strychnia arc uncertain. Vegetable 
poisons are more difhcnlt of detection than mineral ones, and there 
is one poim»u with which I am acquainted for which no known test 
has been disi‘ovcred. The stomach of the dcc< ased was sent in a 
very unsatisfactory state for examination, and there must have been 
a considerable quantity of strychnia in the stomach to have enabled 
any one to detect its presence under snrh circumsbinccs." 

Cnm-tjramined hy Mr, Grovt, — ** The cx|»erinients I refer to 
were made many years nga In one instaiioo I tried one of the 

• Prubshly • mistake ol the re[»orter, as 1 cannot find any due to the meanin 
el this woitl — C. G S 

I 2 
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ooloar tests in the case of a man who was poisoned by strychnia, 
but I failed to discover the presence of the poison in the stomach. 
I tried the test for the development of the violet colour by means 
of sulphuric acid and oxide of lead. From my own observation I 
should say that animals destroyed by strychnia die of asphyxia, 
but in my work, which has been referred to, it will be seen that I 
have left the question open.’' 

Some further questions were put to the witness by the 
learned counsel for the prisoner in reference to opinions 
expressed by him in liis work, and he explained that this 
work was written twelve years ago, and that the experience 
he had since obtained had modified some of the opinions he 
then entertained. 

CroM^fxamimiioH I have not noticed that in cases 

where a patient is suflerin^' from strychnia the slightest touch 
appearM to bring on the paroxysm. It is very remarkable in the 
ciiso of animals, nnless you touch them very gently indeed. 
Strychnia has a most intensely hitter taste. It is said on the 
authority of a Fnnich chemist tliat a grain wdll give a taste to 
more than a gallon of water. If resinous siihstances were used in 
the formation of a j/ill it does not follow that they wonhl neces- 
sarily Ik 3 fouml in the stomach ; they might he ]wi88ed otT.” 

(he Attornrt/'Gfitrral. ** One of the cases (juoted in tlie 
work tiuit has been referre<i to wan that of a gamekeeper, who was 
found dead ; his head was tiirown hack, his hamls were clenched, 
and his limbs were rigid. A paper containing strychnia wjis found 
ill his jKH’ket, and upon a f oM-morMn examination, there were indi- 
cations whicii, umier the circumstances, tuttisfied me of the existence 
of strychnia. There was a substance in the body of an intensely 
bitter taste, which was tested by the c<dour test, and it succeciled 
in one instance, hut failed in another. It ap|>enrs that colour tests 
are not to bo relied upon in the case of strychnia in au impure 
ooiiditiou : in the first place, you may not find indication of 
strychnia : and, secondly, they are subject to fallacy even if the 
strychnia is pure from other substances not containing stiychnia 
presenting similar ap|)eai'anccs.’' 

With the ex4imitHitwn of this witness, the medical and 
scientific evidence for the prosecution was closed. 
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ME!»ICX>.SCIENTIF!C EVIOKKCE FOR THE DKFFJICE 

Tlie couflict in the testimonv given by scientific exports in 
this case, will be more clearly shown if, instead of deferring it 
to its original |>osition, after the speech for the defence, Uie 
evidence of the eminent medical men and analysts is at once 
contrastol with that of those called for iJie prosecution. The 
two points mainly in contest were, (1.) Were the symptoms in 
C(X)k*8 eiiS4' such as could only l>o prt>duced by ^fryc/iwiVi, or 
could they have arisen from other diseases, and especially 
from one of the forms of ordinary / (2.) If strychnia 

had l>een given, could it not have been discovered hy chemical 
analysis?* I’nder the /irst head came the consideration of 
(\K>k’s nnsle of life and gi'iicral state of health, and his excite- 
ment at the victory of Ins horse at such a critical ]>eriod of 
his f<»rtunes, us jin‘dis|H»siiig causes to one or othi*r of tho 
various diseases to >\hieh the A\itiiesses for the defence were 
]»re[mred to attribute the H^inptoius and the result. Under 
tile utrratulf the sueeess that uniformly atleiidtH) such analysts 
as Mr. Herupath in detecting, even twenty times less than tho 
fifiii’th part of a grain of strychnia, and the inference that as 
it was not discovered by such eiuineut unalysts as Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. liees, that none had been given. If ibis inference 

* An <»f th** of strychnia won (^oinniunicRtcd by 

Mr. F. ( race Oilvcrt, to the i..(»ii(ion juunmlfi 8uhK<*({iiciitJy to the 

tnal. In jwvrml houinls of a pack in rhonliirf were poiHoneil and onn 
brought to his laboratory, from which, by thi‘ itaiml priKicMM, Ktrychnia woa 
obtaiiK^l. “Am the nnisti’r <»f the hounds attached great iniportiiiicc to tho 
iOJif*, he rc«|uchtrd inc,” writes Mr. Calvert, “ to idifain a nufticient aiiioimt of 
{KuaoQ from the stomaidiH of Home other of the dead dogs, that 1 might not 
cnly Ih‘ conviiiriMl tif tlie presence of the ]KiiM>n, btit might uIho bring Home of 
the extract<*d stry* hum into court. To enable n»e to do ho, neveral dog» were 
tliHiiiierreti and brought to iny lalKiratorv, and tin* Hpace of time fmm the 
date of death t<» that alien 1 Hubmitted them to analysiH wan at leant three 
Weekly and I ntill iH^rh^’tly {iiieeeede<l in extracting Htiy’chnia from their 
Mitmacha and exhibiting it in the aialc of cryHlalliMsl hydrocliloratc.'‘~vf/i- 
lo Lr/irr to Lord Campbfll, p. xxix. Another correafiondeiit to the 
T iww# called attention to the practice in Mexico of killing a worn>ottt mule 
with romica, leaving its earcaac to be eaten by the wolves, which are thus 
killed, and that the Turkey buzaards who feerl on the dead wolves also die of 
the poison. p. xxv. 
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was fair, it would follow that, however mysterious the causes 
of the death of Cook tni^^ht have been, and the symptoms of 
his attacks difficult of being referred to any known form of 
disease, yet it was not proved that he died of strychnia, and 
that ther(ifore Palmer was entitled to an acquittal. “ Accord- 
ing to the witnesses for the Crown,** said Serjeant Shee, “ the 
poison of strychnia is of tliat nature, that when it has done 
its fatal work, and l^ecome absorbed into the system, it ceases 
to be the tiling it was when it was taken into the system ; it 
becoineA decomposed, its elements separated from each other, 
and, therefore, no longe r capable of responding to the tests 
which, according to I’uylor, would certainly detect the presence 
of undeconiposiul strychnia. They account for the fact that 
it is not (h tecled, iind for their still believing that it destroyed 
Mr. Cook, hy this hypothesis. Now it is only an hypothesis: 
there is no foundation for it in experiment : it is not sup- 
ported by the evidence of any eminent toxicologists but them- 
H(‘lveH ; it was th(‘ tln'ory of Dr. Taylor, which he propounds 
in his book — but he propounds it as a theory of his own ; ho 
does not vouch, ns 1 reineinlKT, any eiuinent toxicologist in 
support of it.’* 

Against this theory, among other eiuinent men, the defence 
called Mr, Xtuith lvif, of Leeds, who had assisU’d Mr. Morley 
(previously ealled for tlu' pros<*cuti(>ii) in the case of Mrs. 
Dove, Jh\ Lvihehy^ the medical officer of health of the city of 
London, and Mr. Ilvrapath. Of these three experts 

it will be advisabh' to giv<' the evidence at some huigth, con- 
tenting oneself with siiiiiinurising that of the other scieniiffc 
witnesses who agreed with them in rejecting, iis a scientilic 
heresy, the hypothesis of Dr. Taylor. 

Tlie evidence of Mr. Nuuneivy covered IkiUi points — the 
character of Cook’s symptoms and the discovery of strychnia. 
** lie had been, bo said, in largo practice for more than 
twonty-five years, and had seen four cases of idiopathic 
UtanuBp all of which did not commence with lockjaw* ; in one 
of them lockjaw not becoming so marked as to prevent the 
person from 6W*aUowing once during the disease.'* 
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I wume/ Wild the witness, “ that Coi>k was a man of very 
delicate conetitution ; that for a long thno ho had felt himaolf 
ailing, for which indisjKwsition ho had l»oen under medical treat- 
ment ; that he had sutfereti fn»m syphilis ; that ho hud disoaao of 
the lungH, and au old .slaudiug discMne of the thivut ; that ho lo<i 
an im^uliir life j that he was subject to ineut.al deprosaion and 
excitement, and that after death ap|>oaninceH were fouini in hia 
IxKly to show this to have been the case. There was an unusual 
apjMjaranoe in the btoiiiach. The throat was in an unnatural cou- 
dition. The back i>f the tongue showed similar iialicatiotis. Tho 
air vessels of the lungs were dilated. In the lining of the aorta 
there was an unnatural dejioait, and there was an unusual apjMjar- 
auce in the lueinbranes of the hpiiial iiuu'r\)W. Ouo of the wit- 
nesses ulh<» Kiiid there was a loss t>t substance fri>in the penis. 
That sear on it could only have resulted from an ulcer. A chancro 
is an ulcer, but an ulcer is m»t necessarily a chancro. The syni|>- 
toms at ll»e nsd of tho tongue and throat I kIiouIiI ascribe to 
avpliibtic inilaiiitnutioii of the tlir<»ut. SK/ip'>s$u^/ thr^ nt/mptomH to 

anrfrt * {tthuh (hfu «e0. “1 should infer that (.'ook’s health 
hud not for a long time been goml, and that liis const it uticai was 
doliaite. Ilin f.ttlur and mother died young. Sui>}nmfnj thnt to 
hnvr Ufi* fiin >‘t hotHh, it wtuiltl make him liable to nervotis 
irritation. That might be excited by moral causes. Any e.\cito- 
incnt or depression might pr».*duce that eftect, A j'crson ot nuch 
health and constitution wtnild be more susceptible ot tin* injurious 
influence of wet and cold than one of a stronger one. Upon such 
a ojintiftifoot convulsive liisease is more likely to supervene. I 
understand he had three attacks <»n succeeding nights, i occurring 
alvmt the same Imur. As a medical man 1 should infer fnun this 
that thev were of a convulsive character -in afmt'nt'e of oth^r 
caut^f to (vrount fur them. Convulsive attacks are as various as 
|>o»sible in ihcir fi»rms and degrees of violcma* : it is luit possible 
to give a <lefiuite name to cveiy convulsive symptom. There are 
borne forms of convulsion in which the patient retains conscious- 
ncss. Those are forms of hysteria, sometimes found in tho male 
Bex. It is also stated that there are forms of epilepsy in which 
the [Mitient retains consciousness/’ 

To Lml Cam/Mt, — ** I cannot mrntiun a catic in which roajaoi/s- 
1 UM$ koM been retained during the fit Mo such case has cotne under 
my notice.'* 

Examination continued . — “1 know from reading that, though 
rarely, it does sometimes occur. The degree of consciousness in 
epilepsy Tsries very much. In some attacks it is wholly lost for a 
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long time. Convuleivc attacks are sometimes accompanied by 
violent spaBms and rigidity of the limbs — they sometimes assume 
tetanic complexion. 1 agree with Dr. Copland that convulsions 
arise from almost any caune. Aficctioiis of the spinal cord, or 
eating indigestible food, will jiroduce them. I know of no case in 
which they resulted from retihing and vomiting. I agree with 
|)r. (/ 0 [)lund that they sometimes end immediately in death. The 
immediate proximate cause of death is fre<iiiently asphyxia. Death 
from spasm of the heart is often described as death by asphyxia. 
T have seen convulsions recurring— in various cases. The time at 
which a ])Uticnt recovers bis ease after a violent attack of convul- 
sions varies very much. It may be a few minutes, it may be hours. 
Krom an interval between one convulsion and another I should 
infer that the convulsions arose from slight irritation in the brain 
or the spinal cord. Wlien death takes jdaec in such jmnaysms 
tlierc is Kometirnes no truce of organic ilisease to be found by a 
)m( iit<trtnn examination. (!ranyh» Ufivwn ihe ni iiA mateh and 
the AUAOilNOin ivr not common at an^ otje. / xhonld not draw awy 
)nirtirnfar inference from tJair a/>pcar<tncc. TUe\j niajht or miyht 
not Itad to a conjecture </,v to their canne and effect, I do not form 
any opinion upon these points. They might jiroducc an effect upon 
the spinal cord. There are three preparation.s in museums where 
granules are exhibited in the spinal cord, in which the patients are 
said to have died from tetanus. 'Fhoso are at St. 'riionias’s Hos- 
pital.* To aseertuin the nature and efl'eet of such granules the 
s[iiiml cord ought to ho (‘xumined immediately after death. Not 
the most remote opinion eould he formed njioii an e.\atniimtioii 
made two months after death, more espceially if the brain had 
been previously opened. Jndependontly of the appearance of 
granules, it w<uild not after tlmt jieriud ho possible to foim a 
satisfactory opinion ujuui the general condition of the siilual cord. 
If Uioro were a large tumour, tu* some similar change, it might he 
exhibited ; hut neither softening nor induration of the structure 
could he jiereeived. The nervous structure changes within two 
days of death. To luiccrtain minutely its couditiou it is necessary 
to use a lens or mien^seopc. That is required in an examination 
made imme^iiately after death. 1 have attended cases of traumatic 
Utanus, That disease coiiunonly licgins with an attack U[K>n the 
jaw. One of the ciises of idioi^tthic that I have seen was 

iny own child. In throe of those cases the disease began with 
lockjaw*. Tlio fourth case commeuctHl in the K>dy, the facility 

* S»*© iiiaptcr V, 
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of swallowing remaining. I have within the last twelve months 
made examinations of tw'o persons who had died from 

strychnia. I did not see the patients liefore death. In both cases 
I ascertained by chemici\l analysis that death had licen caused by 
strychnia. In both I found the strychnia. In one case — that of 
a lady aged twenty-eight years — I made niy examination forty-two 
hours aftcT death, and in the other thirty hours. In the former 
case the body had nut l»0€n o|MMied beft»ro I ctuninenccd iny exami- 
nation.'' [The witness read a rt'port of this examination, in which 
it WHS stiiteil that the cyeliils were partially o|hm», the globes 
iliiccid, and the pnpils (lilatcil. The musclcH of the trunk were not 
in the least rigid ; indeetl, they were ho soft that the body might 
he lH?nt ill any dirtH:tion. The muscles at the hip and shoulder 
joints wore n*»t «|uite so flaccid, hut they allowed these joints to bo 
easily moved ; while those of the head and neck, forcarmi*, <kc.» 
were rigid. The fiiig<‘i *8 wore curved, and the feet somewhat 
arvhed. All the muscles, when nit into, were fouiitl soft and dark 
111 colour. The menihraiies of the liver were excocHlingly vtu<cular. 
The iiieinhnuie <‘f the spinal coni was much eongested. There 
was bi«»o(ly honim in the [K*ricariluiin ; the lungs were distended, 
and some <»l* the air eelU were ruptured. The lining memimuio of 
the tracliea aiiil liroiieliml tubes was covcreil with a layer of dark 
bl*»(Mlv mucus of a <l.»rk choeolate colour. The thoracic vessels 

f 

and membranes were much coiigeste<l, ami tlio blood was every- 
where dark and fluid.) After reailiiig this report the witness con- 
tinued: - “In the sec<»nd wme I made my cxaniiiiiitii>ii thirty hours 
after death. I first saw the body about twadvo hours after death. 
It was a woman Homcwh(*re near twenty years of ago." [The wit- 
ness ulhii rea<l the report of the examination in this case. The 
a[>|»earunees of the IhmIv were substantially similar to thoso [»re- 
sented in the previous case.] ‘‘In two other cases I have seen a 
patient suftering from over do.ses (d Ktrychnia. Neither of those 
cases was fatal. In one c^iso I had prescribed the twelfth of a 
gniin, and tho patient took onc-sixth. That was for a man of 
mhhlle age. Strychnia had l»een given in solution. In a few 
minutes the symptoms appeared. They were a want of jiowrer to 
control the muscles, manifested by tw itchings, rigidity, and cramp, 
more violent in the legs than in any other part of tho Isxly, Tho 
8 |iasms were not very violent. They continued six hours lieforo 
they entirely disappeared. During tliat time they were inter- 
mittent at various intervals. As the attack passed off the length 
of tho intervals increased. At first their length was but a few 
seconds. The spasms were not combated by medical treatment. 
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The other case was a very similar one. The quantity taken was 
the same — double what 1 had prescribed. I have experimented 
upon upwards of sixty animals with strychnia. Those animals 
were dogs, cats, rats, mice, guinea pigs, frogs, and toads. The 
symptoms of the attack in all animals present great resemblances. 
Some animals are, however, much more susceptible of its influence 
than others are. The period elapsing betw'cen the injection of the 
poison and the conjmcncemcnt of the symptoms htis been from two 
rnimitOH to thirty, — more generally five or six. I administered 
the iKiison occasionally in solution, but more generally in its solid 
state. It was sometimes placed dry upon the back of the tongue, 
and some fluid poiirc<l down the throat; sometimes it was enclosed 
lK»tween two j>ortioii8 of meal ; sometimes mixed up with butter or 
suet, and sometimes rolled uj) in a small piece of gut. To frogs and 
toa<is it wriH administered by jmtting them into a solution of strych- 
nia. 1 have also applied it direct to the spinal cord, and in other cases 
to the brain, 'flio first symj>tom has been a desire to be quite still; 
thou hurried breathing ; then slavering at tlio mouth (when the poison 
had lieeu given througli that organ) ; then twitching of tl»e ears, trem- 
liliiig of the museles, inability to walk, convulsions of all the muscles 
of the body, the jaws being generally firmly closed; the convulsbms 
attended by a total want of power in the muscles, which on the 
least touch were thn>wn into violent spasms with a galvanic-like 
shock. SpiisinH also come on if the animal voluntarily attempts to 
move ; that is usually the case, but occasionally the aiiimid is able 
to move without inducing a recurrence of the spasms. These 
spasms recur at various periods, hut do not always increabe in 
violciuH). The uniuials die after |KTii»d.s varying from tluxfe hours 
to tlireo hours and a half, lii the cases wliere the animals live 


longest, the jmroxysms (»ccur at the longest intervals. In all coses 
in the interval before death the rigidity ceases (1 know' no excep- 
tion to this) and the muscles liecome ()uite soft, }>owcrlc8K, and 
flaccid. The limbs may bo put in any ]K>sition whatever. There 


is but little ditVereuee from onliiiary eases of convulsive death in 


the time at wdiieh the n<;or viortia comes on. 1 have destroj'ed 


animals with other }X)isons, luid then' is very little diflercncc 


between the rigidity in their cases and that in the cases of death 


from strychnia. In the two woiiieu I have mentioned the rigor 
tnotiis was much loss than is usual in cases of death fiom natural 


disease. 1 have known fatal oases of poisuuiug animals by stiychuia 
in which there has l)etweeii the first and the second [laroxysm lieen 
an interval of about half-au-liour, but that is not oooimon. 1 have 
examined the bodies of upwards of forty animals killed by 
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I have inTariablj found the heart fhll on the right 
Bide ; verj generally the left Yeatricle firmly contracted, and the 
blood usually dark, and often fluid. Theie is no |.)artioular appear- 
ance about the spine. 1 have experimented with other poisons 
upon upwards of 3000 animals, and have written upon this sub- 
ject. It very often hapjHJiis tliat in the ctiso of animals dying 
suddenly from ]>oisoniug the blcKxl is fluid after death. That also 
happens in cases of sudden death from otlier causes. I have 
attended to the evidence os to the syinjdoms exhibited by Cook on 
the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday nights. Tlie symptoms on 
Sunday night I assume to liave lieen from great excitement, ("ook 
desorilkod himself as having Ihh'U very ill, and in such a state that 
Lo considered himself mad for a few minutes, lie stated that tho 
cause of this was a noise in the stn^ct. These symptoms in tho 
three nights I have mentioned, do not reseiuhle those whieli 1 have 
seen follow the administ ration uf stryclinia. took had more power 
of voluntary luotivui tliau I have (»bserved in animals tinder the 
influence (»f this poison. He sat ii{) in bed, and moved his hands 
aUoit fretdy, swallowed, talked, and asked tt> Ih‘ rubl»e<l and moved, 
none of which, if |K>isoned by strvcltnia, could bo have done. The 
sudden accession of the convulsions is another reason fur believing 
that they were m*t pnKlueod by strychnia. Other reasotis for 
lielieving that the eonvulsious were m»t produced by strychnia arc 
their sudden accession without the u.sual premonitory symptoms, 
the length of time which had elapsed l>otwcen tiieir commonccmeiit 
and the taking of the pills which are supixmed to have contained 
pois«)ii, and the screaming and vomiting. 1 never knew an animal 
which hud i>een poisonetl with strychnia to vomit or scream volun- 
tarily. 1 apprcliend that where there is so much spasm of the 
heart there must be inability to vomit. In tho coses related in 
which attempts were made to produce vomiting they <lid not sue- 
cce<i. There is such a case in the 10th volume of the Journal Jr 
Pharmacir^ in which an emetic was given without success. The 
symptoms exhibited after death by animals jioiMoiied by strychnia 
difier materially from those presenteil by tho Ualy of Cook. In 
his case the heart is stated to have been empty and uncontracted.'* 

Lord Cam f ML — I do not remember that. I think it w^as said 
that it was contracted." 

Afr, Baron Alderton . — “According to my note, Dr. Harlaud said 
that the heart was contracted, and contained no blood." 

Examination continued , — “ The lungs were not congested, nor was 
the brain. In the case of animals which have recovered the 
paroxytmB have subsided gradually. I never knew a serere 
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paroxysm followed l)y a long interval of repose. I have experi* 
luented upon the discovery of strychnia in the bodies of animals in 
various stages of decomposition, from a few hours after death up to 
the forty-third day, in which latter case tlic body was quite putrid. 
It has never hajipcncd to me to fail to discover the poison. I have 
experimented in about fifteen cases.*’ 

Sn])j)osing a j)crson to have died under the influence 
of stiyihnia ]K)ison in the first paroxysm, and his stomach to have 
been taken out and put into a jar on the sixth day after death, 
must strychnia have, by a ])roper analysis, been found in the bodyl” 
Answer. — “Yes. If the strychnia be pure, such os is almost 

invariably found among medical men and druggists, the test 
is nitric acid, which gives a red colour, which in a great measure 
disappears on the addition of protochlorido of tin.* If the 
strychnin bo pure, it d<»c 8 not undergr) any change on the 
a<ldition of Hiilphiiric acid, but on the addition of a mixture of 
bicliroinato of {>otash, with several otlicr substances it produces a 
beautiful purjde, which changes to varying shades until it gets 
to bo a dirty red. There are several other tests. In this case the 
stomach was not, in my opinion, in an unfavourable condition for 
examination. Tlte circuinstances attending its position in the jar 
and its reniovjd to London would give n little more trouble, but 
W'ludd not otber^^ise uflecl the result. If the deceased had died 
from strychnia puiMin it ought to liavc been found in the liver, 
spleen, and kidneys. I have seen thi.s pM.'^on found in similar |:K)r- 

iiouH of animals which Inul beem killed bv it. 1 have also seen it 

•> 

found in the blood ; that was by Mr. lierapath, of Hristol.” 

Question . — “('ouhl the analyses be defeated or confused by the 
cxisteneo in the stomach of any other substance which would pro- 
duce the same colours ? ” 

Answer, Nt). Supposing that pyroxanthine and salicino were 
in the }>»u*ts exan)ined, tlieir existence would not defeat the analysis. 
Pyroxunthine is very unlikely to \m found in the stomach. It is one 
of the rarest and most diflicult to l>c obtained. The distinction 
between pyroxanthine and strychnia is quite evident. Pyroxanthine 
changes to a dee]) purple on the addition of sulphuric acid alone, 
and the bichromate of potash spoils the colour. In strychnia no 
change is proiluccd by sulphuric acid. It requires the addition of 
the l>ichroinate to produce the colour,” 

QHestion, — **Su[»p08ing the death to have been caused by a dose 
of strychnia, not more than suflicient to destroy the animal, would 

• An error. See Chapter V. 
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it be 80 diffiiBed bj the process of absorption that you would not 
be able by these tests to detect it in any portion of the system I 

Anawer. — “No; I believe it would not. That question had 
occupied my attention l>efore 1 was culled tipon to give evidence in 
this trial. My reason for stating that strychnia wlien it has dono 
its work continues as strychnia in the system is, that those who 
say some change takes place, ai^ue, that os food undergoes a 
change, so d<*es piuson ; it l>ee(unes doconqH>seJ. Hut the change 
in food takes place in digestion ; coiiscipioutly its traces are not 
found in the blood. Substances like strychnia arc absorbed without 
digestion, and may bo obtained unchanged from the blood. They 
may Iw administered in various ^a^-s.*’ 

Question , — “ In your judgment, will any amount of putrefaction 
prevent the disctjvery of Htrychnia I ” 

To say that it is absolutely indoKtruetible would be 
almird, but witbiu onliuary uo. i have found it at the oiul 

of forty days. The emptier the .^totuaeh, the ((uieker the action of 
btrj'chnia.*’ 

On ero8H-t\rnminiition by the Athtninf-denero!, tin* witnesH, 
who, to judge from the expressions that passed between them, 
assumed an antagonistie position to the pn>se<'ution, iifUr 
admitting that perhaps half of his sixty experiments had been 
made in coujiuietion with Mr. Morhy, and sjiread over thirty 
years; that some hud been made after the Jiceds easts uml 
Home ill reference to the present, and that he had been in eon- 
sultation with the prisoner’s attorney sinee tlx* ease at Let'ds, 
to whom lx* had Iransmittt'd its details, lx* thus rontiimed ; — 


“ I he general <lo»e in tiiesc cxpcriincxts was fnan half a grain to 
two grsiins j half a grain is siitlicicut destroy life iii larger 
animals. I have seen l»oih a dog and a cat die of this dose, but 
t alwa\ s. Some aiiiinals «as a species arc more susceptible than 
those of a different h{»ccie.s, and among aiiimuls (»f the same Hpecios 
Some are more susceptible than others. The Kymptums in the 
experiments I have mentioned did not occur after so long a {lerhsl 
as an hour. We have had to repeat the ilose in some instanccK 
when half a grain was given. In the ciise of a cat, symptoms of 
spasm were produced, but the Ciit did not die ; she had not swal- 
lowed the whole dose. 1 think I have known animals of the cat 
species killed with half a grain.’' 

Question , — “ Have you any doubt of it 1 

Atuwer, 1 think it w’oiild Ikj the miniuurn doae in au 
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old strong cat. If given in a fluid state I think a smaller dose 
would suffice. Hurried breathing is one of the first symptoms^ 
afterwards there are twitchings and trembling of the muscles and 
then convulwons.” 

Question. — ** Is there any diversity in the intervals and order of 
the symptoms in animals of the same species ? ** 

Amwer . — “ They certainly do not occur after the same intervals of 
time, but I should say they generally occur in the order I have 
described. There is some diflerence in the periods at which the 
convulsions take jdacc. Some will die after less convulsions than 
others, but generally after four or five. In one or two instances an 
animal has died after one convulKion. In those instances a dose 
hoK been given equal in amount to another which has not produced 
the same effect. 'Phe order in which the muscles are convulsed 
varies to tvmie extent. The musclcH of the limbs are generally 
affected first. The convulsions generally occur simultaneously.*' 
Quention, \)o you know of any case of 8 tr 3 ’chnia in ivhich 
rigidit}' after death was gieiiter than the usual nV/or moriis 

Anmner . — “I think not. 1 don’t think there is any peculiar 
rigidity produced l)y strychnia.*' 

Qu^i^tion , — “ Have yow never found undue rigidity iu a human 
subject after death by str^'chuia 1 " 

Amnver , — ** (^mKi(^e^ably less.” 

QucMtiou . — “ In the anonymous case (the Leeds), were not the 
hands curved and the feet arched iiy muscular contraction? " 
/IfMicrr.- Not more than is usual in cases of death from ordinary 
onuses. The limhs were rigid, but not more than usual.'* 

“ In the face of the medical profession I ask you 
whether y(»u signed n report stating that ‘ the hands were curved 
and the feet decidedly arched by muscular contraction,* and 
whether you meant bv those words that there was no more than 
tlie ordinary rigidity of death ? '* 

•" (Vrtainly ; 1 stated so at the time." 

Quf/ttmi . — ** Where ? In the re|M»rt 1 ” 

.4fn»t/rr.~- “ No ; in conversatiou. Allow me to explain that a 
distiuotiou was drawn between the muscles of the ditferent parts 
of the iKHiy. I heard Mr, Moray’s evidence with regard to experi- 
ments on animals, and his statement that * after death there was 
an interval of flaccidity, after which rigidity commenced more than 
if it had Iwon ocoasioneil by the usual nyor wwrtw.* ” 

Question , — ** You don’t agree with that statement f ** 

Afiiaivr. — do not 1 geuarally found the right side of the 
heart ftill'* 
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QuftiioH, — ** Does the fact of the heart iu Cook's case having 
been found etnpty lead you to the conclusion that death was not 
caused by strychnia f " 

Aunpfr . — “Among other things^ it docs.* I heard the evidence 
of Dr. Watson as to the case of Agues Seiinett, in which the heart 
VOS found disteiidiMi and eiiipty : also of Dr. Taylor, as to the 
f(at-nwriem of Mrs. Smytli. No doubt he staieil that the heart in 
that case was also empty.'’ 

Que»i%on , — “And do tlu^se facts exercise no induonce on your 
judgment 1 ’* 

— “They would not unless I knew how tho 
examination hud U*en made. If it was commenced at tho head, 
the bliKMl Wing fluid, the largo dnuns would be opened, and the 
blood, from natural ciiuses, would dniiii iiway.** 

— “ Do you know how the fH*xt'mortcm examination was 
made in this case ? ' 

Anjnetr . — “ N>>. Excuse mo, I do. The chest and the nl)domou, 
not the head, were first opeiie«l.” 

QiifMtutti . — “The heart, then, was not emptied in tho first 
instance I ” 

An*irrr. — ** No.’* 

— “Then what oecahioned the coiitniciion of the heart?’* 
ttKfrrr, — “ W hen the heart is emptied it is UHually contnictcd.” 

lUit ho w’ do you account for its contraction and 

emptiness 1 ” 

Answfr . — “ I cannot account for it.’’ 

Lord //.«—“ Would the heart contract if there wiu* blood 

ill it 1” 

Atutcrr. — ** No.” 

Lut'd VomfMl . — “When you find the heart contracted, you 
know, then, that it was contnictcd at the moment of death?” 

It IS neccssiiry to <lniw a distinction hetw'een the two 
cavities. It is veiy common to find tho left ventricle contracted 
and hard, while the right is uncontnicled.” 

Loni CiVnjMl . — “That is death by asphyxia / ” 

A — “ I'rccisely.'’ * 

Jijf the Attorn fy-Omeral , — “In Cook’s case the lungs were 

• Tile table of of isiisfuiing by strj’chfiia, with their symptoms and 
ri*«rtilts of the given by Mr. WtHxliiiau and I>r. Tidy, ahows that 

the ►ute of the heart vari<*s. lu six rasi*s it was eontnwtisl and empty, in 
M>mc others tho right side only was empty, and in one l»oth sides were filled 
with blood. '^//asr/y Book of Lorensic Medieiiu and Toadeology. London. 
Ifi77. 
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described as not conge.stcd. Entostheina is of two kinds j one of 
thevn consists of dilation of the cells, the other of a rupture of the 
colls. When animals die from strychnine, entosthenoa occurs. I do 
not know the character of the entosthema in Cooks case. It did 
not occur to me to have the ciuestion put to the witnesses who 
described the jtost-Tnortevt examination.” 

QneRtion , — “ To what constitutional symptoms about Cook do 
you ascribe the convulsions from which he died 1 ” 

Answer , — Not to any.” 

Question , — Was not the fact of his having syphilis an important 
ingredient in your judgment upon his ciiscT* 

It was. I judge that he died from convulsions, by 
the combination of Hympt<»niH.” 

Question . — “ What evidence have you to suppose that he was 
liable to excileincnt and depression of spirits ? *’ 

Answer . — “The fact that after winning the race he could not 
sp(Mik for three ininutCH.” 

Question , — “ Anything else 1 ” 

Answfr. — “Mr. Jones stated that he was subject to mental 
depression. ICxcitement will jiroduce a state of brain which will 
be followed, at some distance, by convulsions. 1 think Dr. llamford 
made a mistake when In* said the brain was perfectly healthy.” 

Question.—-** Du yuii mean to set up that ojanion against that 
of Dr. Devonshire and Dr. llarland, who were present at the />ost- 
viortnn f ” 


Answer. • *‘My ojiinion is founded in part on the evidenee taken 
at the itn[ueKt, in part on the depositions. With the luain and the 
nyBioni in the condition in wliieh (\M»k’s wtue, 1 believe it is (piite 
}H}siiiblo for convulsioiiB to eoine on and destroy a person. 1 do 
not bedievo that ho died from apoplexy, lie was under the 
intlucnco of morphia. 1 <lon't ascribe liis death to morphia, excejit 
that it might assist in producing a convulsive attack. 1 should 
think morphia was not very good treatment, considering the stale 
of excitement ho wtvs in.” 

Question . — “ Do you mean to say, on your oath, that you think 
he was in a state of excitement at Kugcley 1’’ 

Anstvef \ — “ I wish to give my evidence honestly. Morphia, 
when given in an injured state of the brain, often disagrees with 
the patient.*' 

Question , — “ But what evidenoo have you as to the injured state 


of the brain I ’* 

Answer , — “ Sickness often indicates it. I can't say whether the 
attack of Sunday night was an attack of convulsions. 1 think that 
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the SmidAy attack was cue of a similar character, but not so 
intense, as the attack of Tticsilaj, in which he died. T don't think 
he had cooTulsions on the Sundav, hut ho was in that condition 
which often precedes convulsions. 1 think ho was mistaken when 
he stated that he was awoke h}' a noise. I believe he was delirioua 
That is ono of tlie symptoms on which 1 found my opinion. Any 
intestinal irritiition will pn^lucc convulsions in a tetanic form. I 
have known in>tanct*s in cliihlrcii. I have not seen an iustonoo in 
an antiiial Niedioal writers j'tato that such cases do occur. I know 
no name ft>r convulhions of that kind.” 

Qurstutu . — “ Have yiui ever known a case <»f convulsions of that 
kind, terminating in death, in which the patient remained cunscious 
to the last ? *’ 

Jhuttr^r . — “ 1 have not. Whore epilepsy terminates in dealli 
conHcioiiHiioas is ^one. I haw known four ea‘*es <»f and 

tivo «ir si\ of uii'ffKtthu' 

— “Yon iieanl Mr. J-.ncs make tins statiMuoiit of the 
symptoms of (’ook after th<' e«#iiiiiieneenuMit of the paioxyMUs : • 
‘After ho swallowed the pdls he ntteicd loud screams, threw himself 
Imck in the In'd, an 1 was dreadfully eonvnlHcd. lie said, “ itaise 
iiie n[> f I ^hllI ho stitVoeatod.” The eoiiv uImouh atVeotcil every 
ifiUH*h* of tia* lh>dy, ami wi‘iv a<v*»inpajni*<l hy stillenin^ of the 
Iniihs. 1 ondoav* nrc d fo iMi*«e ('ook with the a>Hihtanee of l‘alm<‘r, 
hilt found it «pnte nnpossjhle owino to the n;:idi{v of the liinhs. 
When ('ook W mild we e<m{d not raise him up, he asked mo to turn 
Inin over. He was then ijuite soiisihh*. I turned him on to Ins 
side. ] listeneil to the action of his ImmiI. I found that it 
gradually weakimed. and u^ke<l ralmor to feteli some KpiritH of 
ammoina, to Uj used as a stimulaiit. When he returned, the 
pultcitiotiH of the heart were j^radually c(‘a.Hmtr, and life was almost 
ettinet, (’o(*k died vi'ir onietiv n very I'hoit time afterwards, 

* I » tr 

When ho throw hiiiiHelf hack m hed ho clinched his hands, and they 
rcmaiinsi clinched after death. When I was ruhhin;j; his neck, his 
head and neck were unnatiiraily hoiit haek hy the spiusmodic aetion 
<»f the musidcH. After death his body was so twisted or howed that 
if I liail jdaced it upon the hack it would !iav<* rested upon I ho 
head und feet!’ Now*, I ask yon to distiii;rniMh in any ono 
liartieuliu* liotweeii those symptotnB and the MyiiiptoiiiH of tetanic 
convtilhioits.’’ ^ 

Answer, — **/( U not Ufa tins nt all ; not utiojHilhir Manus,*' 

~ \ r|uiic* aj;rte with you that it was not vlio/nUhic 

Uinnus, But {loint out any distinctiou that you can see between 
lbe»o tymptoms and real Manus / ** 

u 
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Answer , — “I do not know that there is any distinction, except 
that in a case of fHanns I never saw rigidity continue till death 
and afterwards/' 

Question , — Can you tell me of any case of death from convul- 
sions in which the patient was conscious to the last ? " 

Answer , — do not know any. Convulsions occurring after 
poison has been taken are properly called tetanic.*' 

Question . — *‘»Sir B. Brodie tells us that while paroxysms of 
tetanic convulsion last there is no difference between those that 
arise from strychnia and those from tetanns properly so called, 
but only in the course the syniptoins take. What do .you say is 
the difierrnce ? '* 


Answtr . — The hamls ar{3 l(‘ss violently contracted; the effect 
of the Kpasiu is less in ordinary tetanus; the convulsion, too, never 
entirely paMHes auay. I have stated that tttfinus is a disease of 
<layK, strychnia of 110111*8 and minutes ; that convulsive twitchings 
are in sfrt/rfitiiK the first symptoms, the last in ttf(tnus ; that in 
ftfftiiKs the hamis, feet, and legs are usually the hist affected, while 
in strt/rhul^( they are the fii*st. 1 gave that ojiinion after the 
symptoms in the case of the lady at Leeds which were described 
by the witness Wit ham, and I still adhere to it. I never said that 
Cook’s was a case of idiaptithic ttl< tuts in any sense of the wonl. 
It ditfered from the enurse of tun us from strychnine in the par- 
ticulai’s 1 have already mentioned, ’ 

'f/ie sitforut t/ (irtinttf. “Repeat them.’’ 

d/iAov e. — “ 'riiero was a siuhlcn accession of the conviiL 


sions. 




Qufstiim.’— “ Siuhlen--- after what ( '* 

Anstnr. “After the rousing by Jones. There was also the 
power of talking.” 

Qutsfinu . — “ Don’t you know that Mrs. Smyth bilked and i*e- 
tuinod her consciousness to the end ; that her liu»t words were, 
‘ Turn me over ’ 1 ” 

.1 r. She did say something of that kind. No doubt those 
were the words she used. I Udieve that in jioi'ion tetanus the 
symptoms are first observed in the legs and feet. In the animals 
upon which 1 have experimented twitchings in the ears and diffi> 
culty of breathing have been premonitory symptom.s.” 

Qutstiun , — “ When Cook felt a stiffness and difliculty of breath- 
ing, and said that he should l>e sufl'ooateil on the hrst night, what 
were they but premonitory symptoms 1 ” (tfuestion n\uM), 

Ansttftr. — ” Well, he asked to be rubbed ^ but as for as my expe- 
rience goes with regard to animals 
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Thf AUormi’¥-Gftu-i>tl — “ Thov can't aak to have their oara rublKMl, 
of ooursMJ.” 

ifr. StriytfiMi — **Thc witnesis wms al>out to explain U»e ellect 

of being rublietl u}>on animals.'' 

— '*lu no single i list atice could the auiiuala l>ejir to ho 

t<»uched.*' 

(/utriKffin -** I>kl not Mrs. Smvth ask t<* Imve her arms and loga 
ruhlKHi I 

Att^tr^r . — “ In the Loi’tls case the hulvaskctl tt» ho ruhl>ed before 
the oonvuUions eainc on, hut aAerwanis she could lutt hear it, and 
Ijn'ggoil not to lie touclieth'* 

— “fan you point out any one |H»iiit, after the pro- 
mouittir}* Rviuptoins. in which the symptoms in this case ditVer 
fniin th"se i*f strychnia / '* 

JiiAiiv/. ■ “Theie is the p«i\%er t»f swallowing, which is taken 
awav hv inahihtv tu move the jaw.** 

Af'/o/t. — “ Ihil liavt' yon ni»t stateil that lockjaw is the last 
hympl<mi in •'trvehma 

“ i h.ivt'. 1 don’t deny that it may he. I am speak> 
ing t*f the gem ral nde. In tlie Leeds case it came on very early, 
mole than two hotus lu foie death, the paroxysms having iMintinued 
for two ami a half lenirs. In that ea^e we la heved the dose was 
four tunes iepe.ite<l. IViis.ai m.ght prohahly ht‘ extiinteil hy 
ehi'mu'iil piMee*'S fr ui the t•.^^ue•^, Imt I never tried it t‘\eept in the 
ea.Hc of <»ne annual. 1 am iiot sure whether poison was in that ease 
givt‘n through the nuaith. We killed four aiiiinals in refxireiiec to 
the U eds ease, and in i very instance w e found strychnia in the 
x'oiifents of the stomaeh. In one case xse ailministerod it hy two 
pnH'esses one faded, ami the other succeeded." 

/if -f.nthnueJ, -** In making r«'[M»rts on eas<‘ssiieh as that referred 
to (I,eed>*) we state ordiimiy appearances us well as extraordinary-- 
facts witli«*ut anvtliiiig more.*’ 

Mr. H iZ/i ■ Ut( I/* t‘>t ftiifh , * .f'lt ttu n* hy Mr. iirnvi^ f/ f. - “ I am a 
profess4>rof chemistry and toxicology at the llristol .Medical School 
have studied chemistry fur more tlian forty yeaiTi — toxicology for 
thirty. Have experimente<l on .strychnia; have seen no case of a 
human subject dunng life, hut haxe examine<l a human ImkIj after 
death. In one atse 1 examincil the contents of the stomach, and 
found strychnia three days after death. 1 obtained evidence of 
strychnia hy the colour tests in that case. I have experiiiiciitod on 
auimab for strychnia in eight or nine cases, and analysc*d the bodies 
in two cases where 1 destroyed the animals myself — both cats. I 
gave the first one grain of stiychuia in a solid fono. The animal 

M 2 
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took the poison at night, and I found it dead in the morning. It 
was dreadfully contorted and rigid, the limbs extended, the head 
turned round — not to the back, to the side— the eyes protruding 
and staring, the iris expanded so as to be almost invisible, I found 
strychnia in the urine which hod been ejected, and also in the 
stomach, by the test I mentioned. I administered the same 
quantity of strychnia in a solid form to another cat. It remained 
very quiet for fifteen or twenty minutes, but seemed a little restless 
in the eyes and its breathing. In tliirty-fivo minutes it had a 
terrible spasm, the extremities and the head being drawn together 
and the feet extended. I watched it for three hours. The fii*st 
spasm lasted a minute or two. The saliva dropped from its mouth, 
and it forcibly ejected its urine. It liad a second spasm a few 
minutes afterwards. It soon recovered and remained still, 
with the exception of a trembling all over. It continued in that 
state throe hours. During two liours and a half it was in a very 
jicculiar stiite. It appeared to bo electrified all through ; blowing 
upon it (jr touching the hasket in which it was placed produced a 
kind <if electric junij) like a galvanic shock. I left it in three 
hours, thinking it would recover, hut in the morning I found it 
dead, in the same indurated and eoutoited condition as the former 
animal. I examined the boilv thirivsix hours after death and 
fouml strychnia in th(} urine, in the stomach and in the upper 
intestine, in the liver, and in the blood of the heait. 1 have dis- 
covereil slryehiiia in all other eases by the same tests, but I took 
extraordinary means t<» gid ritl of organic matter. Jn all oisen in 
which xtrt/chfiia has hrtn ;/irrti / har* fttni ahU tn pud it, httf not onit/ 
Htiychnut, hut the ntt.r cinnica /nan ivhirh it is taktn, I have found 
nnx vomica in a fox and other animals, ^flie detection of mix 
vomica is more complicated than that of strychnia. In i>no case 
the animal had been buried two months. 1 have tw^Hrimmied %vith 
»1rpchnia mi,ct d pKrftust hj with onpinic fnitrrft/intj matter, I hare found 
it in all rases, whattnr mts the stai^ of drcomfi^tsition if the matter.'* 
Question . — “.'Irr ifou of ofdaum that trio re siri/rhnia has Isnn 
taken i$i a suHirient ditst to /rdson it ran iiml iaofht to ht disrort red I** 
Ansurr , — ** Vts; unltss tfw Innly has Inm nan/d<tely deeomposed^^ 
that is, unless dfi'fa»fi*mtion had reduced it (o a dry }sardrr, I am 
of opinion, fi'om the ttcaututs yimi hy Dr, Tayhfr and the other wit- 
nesses, (hat if it had ejristed in (he lunly of i\nfk it ouyht to hart been 
discovered, lam aware of no cause of trnw in the analysis, if Ow 
oryanie matter hul been pntjwrly ip4 rid of. The experiments 1 
made were in Bristol. 1 have made cx]HTtmcnt8 in lx>udon, and 
found stryehuia in the stomach, liver, and blood of an animah** 
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Crt>*»^jnamin^d by (he At(i»rtiey^Gmeral , — “ I don’t profess to be n 
toxicoUigist. 2 hare principally esperintcntcHl on the stomach till 
lately. 1 tried my chenucnl process on the 8th of this month 
with a view to the present case. The experiment hero was on a 
dc«g. ] experiment chI on the tiHKnes of a cat at Bristol, and a dog 
ill Ix>udon. ! fouinl Mrvrhiim in the hUnnh the heart, and the 
urine <if the cat, l>ei(idea the stoinnch. One );^in was given to the 
dog. It was a large dog, I have Si*en a eat kiile<l with a quarter 
of a grain.” 

J/.nr you nf*( (hat yitu hnd ho douU Ktryehnia 

had tu’krn, fuit that Ih\ Taytor had wo/ yont the riyht tmy (a 
Hud it / ” 

-‘‘No; cortuinlv not.” 

(^u*’fitioM . — “ Have \ou not said it to the present Mayor of 
Bnstull” 

- “I have said, if it was there |)r. Taylor ought to 
liave found it.” 

(',/•*» — “Have Miu not haid sevond times in his presence 
that you had n^ dotiiit htrvchni.i had hcen given, but that 
Ih'. Ta>h'r had not fuuid it I ' 

Autufr. *’ I had a strong o]»jnion from the reports in the 
n« '\> paper'' . it \erv likely I might. 1 don’t Meny it.” 

7'* Lo, / “ rn iii tlje statements 1 saw in the news- 

paptrs : I was not engaged in the ease, and I eono<‘ived 1 had 
a njht tu exprens an (»pinion, the same as otheix I dare 
h;i\ I have frequeiitly said so in conveixition. JJiindreds of 
|K*i>onH spoke to me, knowing 1 hud made to\n-ology a study, and 
It i" poHMhIe 1 may have said i-oniething like what you ask mo 
al out.” * 

tamiutif by Mr. thovf. “Wliat is the Kmallest quantity of 
htiyehiiui that \our pnaess is eapahle <»f dete<‘ting? ” 

.iwsevr *• / aw jMt hrf/y sun J nwhi ilftert th* f*art of 

• III a htter to the Ton> s of.luiK' I, Mr. Hi rapiith s!\\s : “ 1 Irurat an iny 
ivtarn hr'OMltnKtul licit Mr. YaOs Iwul visitnl IJristol with an iiianjytiiotiM 
Ivitt'f 111 hiH hand (Htiuf atkanwlcdg'd tohavr Imm'Ii wiitoai hy the iiiagiatnitiV 
«h'ik, Kt'\ Uhliaiir, and <(iiesii«n(d gi^’iitliuin’ii whom 1 Airi in the huhit 

of lOMtitu;. aM to wloOlo-r tin \ hr.ird tiie <t\ ’that 1 had tio doiiht Ntryehiiia 
nj. III { .»ok’i» hilt that Ih. T.iylcit <ouId led find it,’ and *thatu word 
fri'to me Would hang tie* man.’ They all itfiid they had heard me H]M'4ik of tli« 

- , tail not 111 iiu. h terms. The mayor •aid that ‘ he ronhl not say the 
oaai't tsmiM, Imt the imprc'waion on hh» mind wan, that I thought atrychnta 
w»» theie, hut that l>r Taylor could not find it.’” — Jjrtter t 4 f l^d 'jumpbtllf 
Ap|wndix, ji. \xxu 
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a ffrain if it w<tn unmirerl with organic m/atfer. If I jmt ten grains 
in ft gaUtm^ or 70,000 grainn of watrr^ 1 eoutd di«corer itB preHcnce 
in five icnfh pad of a grain of that waU r, It is more difficult to 
detect when mixed witli orj^aiiic mutter. If a person had taken a 
grain, a very small cjuiintity would he found in the heart, hut no 
douht it could he found. I made four experiments with a largo 
dog to which 1 had given tlie one-eighth part of a gniin. 7 have 
discovered if by change, of co/ovr in ihv ihiriy-Htcond jeirt of (he 
liver of a dog. 


In reply to a r(‘(juest hv Mr. Grove, TiOrd C’aniph(*ll inti- 
mated that in the ojdiiion of the Court exp(‘rim(‘nts could not 
now he hIjowii. 'riiis defe(‘t of evid(‘nee has hetui (*ured hv 

ft 

th<! Vivisection Act, before referred to. 

Dr, Jlmry Ldlulnj^ fjitiniiod ig Mr, Ktionly. ‘‘1 am a bachelor 
of nicdiciiK*, profo^sor of (•henii’'try and toxicoh)gy in the London 
lh»Hpital (tf Meclicine, and .Nhslical Ollicer of Health to the (’ity of 
L<»ndon. I have? been engaged for a considerable time in the study 
of poisons and tlioir action on the living animal tsMaiomy. 1 have 
also been frtMpiently engaged <»n hehiilf «»f the (Vown in prosecu- 
tions in cases of this nature during the last fourteen years. I 
have been pn'sent during the examination of the medical wit- 
nesses, and have attend(Ml to tin' evidmici’ as to the symptoms 
which havt' htvn des(Tihe<l as attending the death <*f Look, I 
Imvo witnessed many civses t*f animals p«»iN>ned by stiychnin, and 
many eases of poisoning by nux vomica in the ljuman bo<ly, one 
of which was fatal. 'Phe symptoms described in this case do not 
acconl with the synij»tt*ms I hav<' witne.s.sed in the case of those 
animals. 'Pliey <liller in this respect : In the fu’st place I never 
witnessi'd the long inteiaal l»etwe<‘n the adniinistratiivn of (he 
poismi and the (*onimoncenu*n( of the symptoms which is said to 
have clapsi'd in this case. The longest iutirval I have known has 
been thnaMjuarters of an hour, and then the ]»oison was adminis- 
tered under most disadvantageous circumstances. It was given 
on a very full stomach and in a form uneasy of solution. I have 
seen (he Hymptoms begin in five minutes. Tlie avonige time iu 
which they hegiu is a ipiartcr of an hour. In all cases i !»a%o seen 
the system has boon iu that irritable state that the very lightest 
excitement, such as an effiort to move, a touch, a tiuisc, a breath of 
air, would send tiio |iatient off in convulsions. It is nut ut all pru- 
liahlo that a {K'rson, after taking strychnia, c<uild pull a bell vio- 
lently. Any movomeut would excite the nervous system, and 
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bring on spasms. It is not likely that a |)crson in that stato 
could bear to have his neck rublnHi. When a case of strychnia 
does not end fatally, the first [Kin^xTsm is succeetled by others, 
gradually shaded « ff, the pnn*xysms becoming less violent every 
time, and 1 agree with l>r. Chrislisou tliut they would subside in 
taelve or sixteen hours. 1 have no iiesitatitui in saying that 
strychnia is, of all |n‘isons. either mineral or vegetable, the most 
casv of <letection. I have <loteeted it in the stoinacli of animals in 

m 

numerous in*^tanees, also in the blood and in the tissues. The 
longest jvorioil after death in wliieh I liave detected it is about a 
month. The animal was then in a state of decomposition. 1 have 
detected veiy niimitc jsirtions of strychnia. When it is pure, the 
!!(>,<>< >0tli )«irt of a grain can be detected. 1 can detect the tenth 
part t>f a grain most o:usily in a j»iiit of any laniiil, whether pure or 
]»ntrid. 1 gave one animal half a gniin, ami I have the strychnia 
liero now within a very small trifle. I never failed to detect 
Ktrychniu whore it had been administered. I have made /»//.</• 
viorUhf oxaminutions on vari<ms animals killed by it. I have 
always tound the right side of the heart full. The reason is that 
the death take.s place fr >m the fixing of the niuselcs of the chest 
by sjuiKiiiH, K«* that the bloo<l is unable to pass through the lungs, 
ami the heart cannot relieve itselt’ from the bl usl llowiiig to it, 
and tbeivfiue becMioe^ gorged. The IniigK are congested ami <illc<l 
with bbssl. 1 have administered strychnia in a and a solid 

form ; I agree >Mtb l)r. Taylor that it may kill in six or cloven 
minutes \\bcn taken in a solid state in the fi»rm of a pill or bolus. 

1 also agree with him that the first symptom is that the autinal 
falls t>n its side, tiu* jaws are sp;usm‘»dically cIom**!, ami the 
sliglitest touch produces aiiotiier paroxy.sm. I>nt I <lo not. agree 
with him that the colour te.sts are fallacious. 1 do not agree 
that it is changed when it is ab.sorbed into the bloo<l, but I agree 
with its absorj>tion. I think it is not changed when the body is 
deeomjH^scd. The shaking about of the eoiitcnt.s of the stomach 
with the intestines in a jar, would not prevent tb<' discovery of 
stiychnia, if it had l>ecn adniinistered. Kveii if the eontonts of 
the stomach were lost, the mucous membrane w'ould, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, exhibit tnices of stryclinia. I have Htudiod 
the jM»ison of antimony. Jf a quuiitity hail been introduced into 
brandy-aiid-w'ater, and Hwallowe<l at a gulp, the (-nect would not bo 
to bum the throat. Antimony does not possess any such ({uality 
as that of immediate burning. I have turned my atteution to the 
subject of |>oUion for seventeen or eighteen years. 

Cnm-fxamin^d ht/ Atf*frn* , ** 1 am not a member 
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of the Cullcge of PhysiciaiiH or of Surgeons. I do not now prac- 
tise. I have been in general practice for two or three years. I 
gnve evidence in tlw cnHP of ihm nort, trwl in this court in 1850” 
(the c.'iso of Ann Merritt). “/ vrilnr** of tlic frrtsew^e of 
arsniir, xntmnn vuis convicted. I vtof d thot it had been ad^ 

winistered within four honrs of dmth. I iviih (h vanne of her being 
I'VHpited^ and the nertt^nee was n/tt cai'ried into tn consetjuence of 

a fetter 1 wrote to the Home Offtee. ()tlu;r v i -ntijic gentlemen inter- 
fered ^ and eh^itlenged the HonndnettM of mg ronc/n aons before J wrote 
that fetter. J have not ninee been emjtfogtul by tfw Crown, There has 
not tteen a ease that I know of. / have been em^tloyed in prose- 
cut it 

Jig Mr. JuHtiet CrvHsweff. — I was ]Hcscnt at the trial. I per- 
fectly romoriihcr it." (Sec th<j report of tlii.s c.isc, 

i 'roHn-iWitminaiom vontimod. — “I <lctcct(‘<| the 1 said in 

iny letter that I couM not ‘'peak as to p *ssihilities, hut merely as 
t(^ proliahiht ies. 1 hav(' (‘\peritii4‘nt<‘(l (at animals for a great imm> 
h»*r of years. On live recently. I have never given more than a 
grain, anti it has always been in a solid ftirm — in pills or hread. 
in the ca.so where poistui was udmini.slt*red umier disadvantageous 
eircuiuhtances it was km*ade<l up into a hard mass of hread.*’ 

Mr. lianm AtddSon. Ditl the animal holt it or hite it ?” 


iriiV/o.<t^. — ** I ttptmetl the month and jait it into the throat. 
Ahont hall an laair elapseil before tin* .symptt>ms appeared in one 
east* in which halt a grain liid ht'eii given. In aimther ease death 
took j>lace within llnrttan minutes. 1 have noticetl twitehiiig of 
the ears, thtlienlly of hreatlnug, uinl otluu* preiiKUiitory Hympttuns. 


Tliere are little variations in the t*nler in wliieh the symptoms 


oecur. 1 have known fre«ju(Mit instances in whieli an animal has 


ilietl in the tirst paro\yMH. I heanl the evideiiee of .Mrs. Smyth’s 
death, and I was Mii*pri>ed at her Imving got out id' bed wlien the 


servant answered the hell. It is not Ci>nsi.stent with the eases i 


have s(‘on. That fact tloes m»t shake my opinion. 1 have no 
<l«nihl that Mrs. Smyth died from .-^tryehnia. I’ook’s sitting np 
in bed ami asking Jones to ring the hell is inconsistent with w*hat 
1 have ohservcil in strvehniu casos.^' 

hfuentum. - If a man’s breath is hiimod, is it Jiot natural fur 
him to sit up 1 ” 

— “It is. 1 have seen cases of recovery of human 
subjects after taking strychnia. There is a great uniformity in 
its effects ; that is, in their main features, hut there is a small 
variation as to the time in which they are prcKluced.'' 

What do you attribute IWk’s death to ? ” 
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An$wer , — **It is irreconcileable vith everything with which I nm 

aoquainteii'' 

QnfitioH. — **l8 it reconcilenble with any known disease you have 
ever seen or heard t»f ? '* 

A«4mvr.~“No."* 

ht/ }fi\ Sfrjtant — “We a»*e learning new facts 

every day, and J do not at present ctnn'eive it to he itn]>osKihle 
that boiiie |)eculiarity of the spinal cin'd, unrecogiiimxhle at the 
eiamination after death, may have produced syinptoins hke those 
which have been described. I, of course, include strychnia in my 
answer, but it is irreconciloable with everytiung 1 have seen or 
heard of. It is as irrectuicileabh* with everything else ; it is 
irreconcileable with every disease that I am aciiuainted with, 
natural or artdieial. Touching an animal dining the jwomonitory 
sMoptoms Will bring on a p:ii\»\vstn. V(Uniting is inconsistent with 
Ktrvehnia. The Ihunsey ease was an exeeptional one, from tho 
ijiiaiitity of the do.se. 'I'he ringing of the bell would have prcMlnced 
a ]iaro\yMu. I am still of <>pinion titai tlio evideneo I gave 
on the trial in In coiTC<*t, I am not awar*' tlmt tliero is any 
giouiid for an imputation up<m im* m respect of tlmt evidence, 
1 lia\e n'> reason to tliink tiovirnment was dissatistied with 
me. / //'oy /w/w in proiiimifiofis, J vtrff mm'h 

thmk ihr' ('rnni V'<is ih* Ajt< v tlmt CftM lh\ /*e/v//yf 

c//wr to iuj/ inhonttori/f tnnf m* ^ o.s an art f>f nat'Ct/^ tit trritr a 

(ttftr fmn to s/atic to ifn 11*, in* itfh'ct, a<hnitfina tin itaniahil iti/ of thr 
ff*if^*>n trhi'h I Jtanni in th* ufonatr/i loiriiaf txtn adnt i nut * rtd loin fri' 
than fitur laaira fn/urr d*ath, J irraf* tfa httri\(lrtnrintf a ifistinrtian 
tt*tii(*n it'lmf V'af, and findtatj,, *ind th* n’tinoin Wtin fi‘ann- 

j*<a’tt d f t>r ht*. 


* “ l ie* eiuitiov* r-\ JUS l«» tli*' iiuit tlis* ovi iy oi‘ slrvi liiiiu by l>r. Tu)lor, 
wi\ H .Mr, .luHtji o “ wjus b»n*ign 1»» tin* im lit'^ ‘ t tli*- casr, iiirisiiiurli iis 

tb( «‘\i<buc'<‘ fitj th«' jtiiMMH-r jtrovi , nut that tln n' waa no 

htr>elmla in (\a»k’s lanly, tiul that I>r. Taylor ought !•* havr I'ouinl it if it was 
thi'O*. In wonb it w.is r<']t'\ant, not so imn h tu th* guilt ni innor'iMiMi 

of th<‘ piivunr, as to 'v\h«tlu'‘r 3Ir. Herapath aiel J>r. Siuiiirh-y wrrr 
nualytiral eh* iniotM tlian l>r. T.iyloi. Tin* evidriMM* j-onld not Ik* rven eon* 
hiderod rrlevant to ihv hhaking of Dr. Tinhu's < n-dit, f«»r no |»ait of tlit* eano 
rested on his fvidem-c* cxrrjit thr divovi'iy of thf antimony, as to which he 
waa comdxjratrd by Mr. Jtrandf, ami not i‘oiitiadirt*d l»v the ]>risotier*M 
witnesses." (One d(»es not stx how thin could li.ivc heen atcoinpliHlnal, an 
they were not prcjaait at the an.al3»*i«. l “ Hi** opinion aa to the nature of 
Cook's symptoma was sharenl by many other niedieal witneaaeH ol the highest 
eminence* whose citslii wae altogether unimiicacbed. The prieouer’s counsel 
was placed in a curiotis diihculty by this state of the qiiestton. Tliey liad to 
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In addition to theftc analytical chemists, Professor Rogers, 
of the St. George’s Medical School, London, described an 
experiment he had lately made on a dog to which he had 
given two grains of strychnia. He had not taken out its 
stomach and its contents, together with some of the blood, 
until three days after death, and had put off the analysis of 
the latter for tni days, when it had hecome putrid, and that 
of the stomach and its contents for a month or five weeks, yet 
found in both portions str}xhnia in large quantities. This 
witness maintain(‘d that unh*88 the contents of the stomach in 


(JooVs case had hcen lost, their being shaken would only 
make the process of detection more dillicult, but admitted 
that if stryclinia had been in his stomach it would be found 
smeared over its mucous inem])rane, which, it may be 
reni<*inben*d, was not sent to Dr. Tavlor. 

J)r, FranciH WrhjhtHnu ^ a juipil of liitdng, of Giessen, a 
t<Mich<r of chemistry at a school in Ihrmingham, described 
two similar experiments on animals, with the sam(‘ results 
as Professor llogers. He expressed his dtaddid opinion 
that strychnia could be detected in a mixlun* of bile, 
bilious matt<*r, and putrifving blood and in the tissues in 
extrcuncly minute* ejuantities indeM'd, and that tiv(' or six days 
uftiT death ht* should e'xpect to find it, if it had beeui given — 
unh'KH tin* dose' had laa^n <*ntirely absorbed. Tin* cl(*ar- 
in*sH and elecision with wliich this witness ga\e‘ his evidence 


elicited the W('ll-des('r\ed eommendutioii of Lord Canijibell. 
On cr<m-(\rnmiiui(iou liy tin* Attorneif’dlrnrrtilf he was 


asked — 


(^h4isfinH . — “Supposing that the wlnde dose \s‘a8 absorbed into 
tin* Nystein, where would you expect to find it D* 

attm'k, nmt iliit nttiirk Ur. Tttyh*r*H c!v*lit for ih«* purjiose of n*- 

ttuMiiig hiH oout’hiNiitu that t'ook tni^lit jkohoikmI l>y Ktryohnia : 

\v{ ttiry lia<l to iimintAin hi» <'miit am a Hkilftil anal\*»t. Tor if tlif*y 
ilrwtroyM it, thi* fart that lu* itUl not »li»oo\rr Ntryohnw w« ut for nothing*. 
This aihanmn was fatal. To lolinit hi» skill to atlniit tlirir olimt's guilt ; 
t«» rlt'ny it, wa» to dostnu* tlu* vahn* of nearly all tluMr own ovult^io^r*. The 
only [Ktsaihlo way was to nUmit hia akill ainl dt^ny his gooii faith ; hut tliia 
tiM> wan uatdoM for tho, roMoti just asaigniHl /' — UtJtttHy a/ (Viinino/ Law in 
Voh III., 41J1. 
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Awntfr . — “In the blood,** 

QHr4ttion ^ — “ Docs it pass from the blood into tho solids of the 
body ? ** 

Afuicfr , — ^ It docs, or I should rather Siiy it is left in tho solids 
of the body. In its progress towards its final destination, tho 
destniction of life, it pisses from the blooil, or is left by the blood 
in the solid tissues of the body.** 

Q*ifK(iun , — “ If it be present in the stomach, you find it in the 
stomach ; if it bo present in tho blotul, you fiiul it there ; if left 
by the blood in tho tissues, you find it there ( ** 

A/tJttrrr . — Precisely so,’* 

(^ututinn , — “ Suj)j>ose tho whole had been absorbed.” 

“Then I would not undertake to find it.” 

Qutxtinn. “Suj)pt»sc the whole hail been eliniinatiMl from tho 
blootl, and had passt‘d into the urine, should y<*u expect to find it 
in the bl<K*d r 


“Certaiulv not,” 

* 

“ Sujiposo the ininimum dose which will destroy life 
had Ik'cu taken, and absorbed into the eiroulation, then deposited 
in the tissut's, and then a part ebininaled by the action of tbo 
kidnevs ; wlu're would V(Ui .sean*b fi»r it / 

“In the bl«><»d, ill tlie tissues, and in the ejeetions; 
and I wouhl undertake to di.sct»ver it in (‘aeli of them.” 


Mt\ Vtirtr\(hn\ the prob'ssor of Analoiny at King’s (’ollegi‘, 
gavt* tbt‘ following evidence, attributing tlie death of C’lKik to 
the granules found on his spine at tli<* paHt-mnrtvm (‘xaini- 
natiiui : — 

“These granules,*’ said the witness, “would bo likely to 
cause* inflammation, and no doubt that iunamniation would liavo 
lH.‘eu discovered if the spinal cord or its nienibrancH liail been 
examined shortly after death. It wt)nld not be likely to bo 
discovered if the sjiinal cord was not cxaininnl until nine weeks 
after death. I have not seen ca.vcK in which this inflamination has 
priKlueed tetanic ft»rm of convulsions, but such cases arc on rccoi’d. 
It Hometimos does, and sonietiines does m^t produce convulMions 
and death.” 

Quf$hon . — “( ’ail you form any judgment as to the cause of death 
in Cook’s case I ’* 

A«jr«v*/-, — “ I c.innot. No conclusinii or inference can liO dmwn 
from the degree or kind of the contractions of the body after 
death. '* 
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Cnm)MI. you not say from the symptoms you 

hoard whether dcafh was produced by Mnnm^ without saying what 
wafj the cauHC af tHinniK 'f ” 

Anntrrr, ‘Mlvpothctieallv I Khould infer that he died of the 

« I •< 

forrii of tft>iuns wiiir h eonvnlMCs the innselcs. Great varieties of 

ri'ddifv Jirihe after death from natural causes. The half-bent 
^ • 

hands and hn^rers are not unc(»iniiion after natural death. The 
arrhintr of the feet in this case seemed to me rather greater than 
tiHtial.' 


CrnHH^e.rftyuitinl In/ tin GriimihB are some- 

times, but not ciinnnonly, fotind alxmt tI)C spine of a healthy 
subject, not on the cord itself ; the\' may exist consistently with 
health. No sat isfjwtorv cases of ilic inflammation I have described 
have come under my notice without producing convulsions. It is 
a very rate disease. I ctuinot state from the recorded cases the 
CiMiihO of the sym])t(uns of that disease. It varies in duration, 
hornet irjicH lasting only for days, sometimes nineh longer. If the 
patient livc's it is accompani(*d with paralysis. It prvxluces no effect 
(•n the hrain which is recognisahle after death. It wonld not affect 
the brain prior to death. I do not know whether it is attended 
with loss of seusihilit) before death. The si/.e of the grarmles wliicli 
will produce it vanes. 'I’his disease is not a matter t)f months, 
mdehs it terminuti'K in pals\. I never heard «>f a ease in which tl»e 
jiatimt di('d ufti-r a Mn; 4 le coin ulsion. Hctwicn the intervals of 
the convulsions I don’t hcheve a man couM ha\e twenty four hours’ 
repo.se. I'ain and spasms would arc<»mpany the convulsions. I 
cannot form a judgment as to wln‘thcr tin* general health would he 
affected in the intervals hot ween them. ’ 


<^hnsftf>n. ** Von have hoard it stated that fnuir lire midnight of 
Monday till Tuesday I’ook ha<l complete repo.se. Now, 1 ask you, 
in the f.o o of the no'dieal I'roression, whether you think the symp- 
inroK which have been iloseiiiM il pi\>cee<led from that disease 
,l.»/.vevr. ** 1 should think not.” 


“ l)id you e\a r know* tl.e hands completely cliuchod 
iifttM* death except in ease of tetanus 1” 


i/aratunt, ** Have vou ever known it even in idio/mUhic or /mw- 
wer/o* frfnutis * ” 


*• I have never seen trfnntni. 1 have seen 

the hands completely eliiiehotl in fnmmnfie A great deal 

of have is «ihen reijuiivd to aejuinite them.*’ 

** Huyo you ever known the feet m distorted as to 
a&autne the form of a club foot I ” 
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— ** No.” 

Question, — “ You heard Mr. Jones state tliat if ho had turnod 
the body upon the back it would have rcste<l on the head and the 
heela Have you any doubt that that is an indication of deatli from 
tetanus 1 ” 

Austetr.—** So ; it is a form of tetanic spasm. 1 am only ac- 
quainted with ittaniDt rt*8\ilting from strychnia by reading. Some 
of the symptoms in Crook’s case are consistent, some arc inconsistent 
with strychnia The fii-st inconsistent symptom is tho 

intervals that occurred between the taking of the supposed poison 
and the attacks.’' 

Are not syinjitoms of bending of the body, dilhculiv 
of respiratit)!!, convulsions in the throat, legs, ami arms, )>crfectly 
oon.sistcnt N\ith what you know of the symptoms of dcatii from 
stiy'ehnia 1 ” 

Ansi/rr. *• Perfectly consistent. 1 have km^wn eases of frmi- 
matic tt'ftnma, ’J'bo symptoms in tlio>e c.'tses hud bren occasiona iiy 
remitted, never wliollv terminatoil. I never knew trfnnwtdr 
Muntis run its coiu'se to death in less than three or four davs. 1 
never knew a complete case of the operation of strychuia upon a 
human subject,” 

QiostiiOi. ** P>earing in mind the distitietam between Irumtuttii* 
and di(l you ever know td sueb a death as that 

of C‘<K»k according to the symj»toins you have licaril described 

An»VHr, “No.’ 


Jit -txa minted A// Mr. (intir. “Besides the symptom which 1 have 
mentioned as being inconsisteiit with tiio tliet>ry of dentil by 
strychnia, there arc others - namely, sickness, beating the bod 
clothes, want of sensitiveness to external impressions, and sudden 
cessation of the convulsi<tns and aj»parent complete recovery. 
There was apparently an ab.^eiiee *4* the usual muscular agitation. 
Symptoms of convulsive character arising fnan an injury to (Im 
spine vary considerably in their liegrees (»f violence, in their periods 


of intermission, and in the muscles which are attacked. Inter- 
inibbion t»f the disease occurs, but is nut fretpicnt in traumatic 
tetanus, I tlon't remember that death has ever taken pIa<K 3 in 
fifteen hours ; it may take place in forty-eight hours during 
convulsions. Granules al>out the spine are more uiiusiiul in yaiuiig 
]i«K>plo than in old. I don’t know of any cose in which tho spinu 
can preserve its integrity, so as to be properly examined, for a 
period of nine weeks. 1 should not feci justified in inferring that 
there was no disease from not finding any at the end of that time. 
The period of decomposition varies from a few hours to a few days. 
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It is not in the least probable that it could be delayed for nine 
weeks.” 

By the Attwiey-Generah — Supposing the stomach were acted 
on by other causes, I do not think sickness would be inconsistent 
with tetanus^* 

m 

With reference to the existence of these granules, Mr, 
Oliver Pemberton y anatomical lecturer at Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, who was present with Professor Bolton when 
Cook’s body w’as exhumed, in January, for the special purpose 
of arriving at a more satisfactory decision on this point than 
had been effected at the first iwsUmoriem examination, was 
called for the defence. He gave it as his opinion, in w^hich 
Professor Bolton agreed, that the spinal cord was not then in 
a condition to enable him to judge as to what was its state 
immediately after death ; the upper )>art, where it separated 
from the brain, being green from decomposition, and the 
other part, though better preserved, not soft enough for that 
purpose. This point was, therefore, left in a far from satis- 
factory position. 

A Dr, (jr. Robinson, of the New*castle-ou-Tyne Dispensary, 
also supported the spinal granules theory, and considered 
that from his habits of life Cook was predi 8 i)osed to epilepsy. 
He admitted, however, on cross-esamination, that “he had 
never seen symptoms of epilepsy proceed to anything like 
the extent as in Cook’s case ; never saw a body so stiff in 
epilepsy as to rest on its head and heels ; nor such symptoms, 
except in tetanus, and that the extreme form of epilepsy was 
always accompanied by unconsciousness.” “ The granules,” 
he thought, ” were likely to have irritated the spinal cord, and 
yet no indications remain after death; they might have 
produced Cook’s death.” 

Attomey’General, — But do you think so f ” 

Witness, — “ Putting aside the as 8 um[)tion of strychnia, I should 
say 80.” 

AWtrney -General, — Are nfd all ilw $yfnjft<ms reported by 
Mr, Jones indicative of death by strychnia f " 

WUness. — ^ They certaitdy are,** 
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Attomey-Oeneral, — ‘‘Then it comes to this, that if there wore 
no other cause of death suggested, you should say it arose from 
epilepsy ? ” 

WUneitB * — “ Yes. Epilepsy is a welhknoivn disease which includes 
many others, and the convulsions of that disease sometimes assume 
tetanic appearances.'* 

The last important medical witness called for the defence, 
Dr, Benjamin Ward Jlichardmn, physician, of London, took 
the prosecution somewhat by surprise by attributing Cook's 
death to Angina iKctoris^ a cause not as yet hinted at. As 
the counsel for the Crown were not prepared witli information 
requisite for an elfective crosa-examinatUm on this point, at 
the close of the prisoner’s ease the Attorney-General asked 
leave to recall this witness, as he was then prepared with the 
books required for that purpose. The Court, however, refused 
the application, and the evidence therefore must be accepted 
with caution. 

Dr, Hu'lutrdsifn sjvid : — “ I am a physician, practising in London. 
I have never seen a case of U Umm, properly so called, but I have 
seen many cases of death by couvulsions. In many instances 
they have iircseutctl tetanic appearances without being strictly 
tetanus. 1 have seen the muscles fixed, especially those of the 
upper part of the bodj*. I have oliserved the anus stiffened out, 
and the hands closely and iirinly clinched until death. I have 
also observed a sense of suffocation in the ]>aticnt. in some foims 
of convulsions 1 have seen contortions both of the legs and the 
feet, and the patient gcncmlly expresses a wish to sit up. I have 
known persons die of n disease called angina pectoris. The 
symptoms of that disease, I consider, rcsemlde closely those of 
Mr. C’ook. Angina jmetoris comes under the denomination of 
spasmodic diseases. In some aises the disease is detectable upon 
jiHist-niorirm examination ; in others it is not. I attended one case. 
A girl ten years old was under my care iu 1850. 1 supposed she 

had suffer^ from scarlet fever. She recovered so far that my 
visits ceased. I loft her amused and merry in the morning ; at 
half-[)ast ten in the evening 1 was called in to see her, and I found 
her dying. She was supporteil upright at her own request, her 
face was pale, the muscles of tlio face rigid, the arms rigid, the 
fingers cUnebed, the rospiratoiy muscles completely fixed and 
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rigid, and with all this thero was combined intense agony and 
restlessness, such os I have never witnessed. There w.js perfect 
consciousness. The child knew me« described her ngony, and 
eagerly took some brandy and water from a spoon. I left for the 
purpose of obtaining some chloroform from my own house, winch 
was thirty yards distant. When I i*ctunicd her head was drawn 
back, and I could detect no respiration ; the eyes were then lixed 
open, and tlie body just resembled a statue ; she was dead. On 
the following day I made a fHtM-7no7iein examination. The bmin 
was slightly congested ; tlie upper part of the S 2 »inal cord seemed 
healthy ; the lungs were colla 2 )sed ; the heart was in such a state 
of firm spasm and solidity, and so emptied of blood, that I remarkc<l 
that it might have been rinsed out. I could not discover any ap- 
pearance of disease that would account for the death, excc 2 )t a slight 
effusion of scrum in one pleural cavity. I never could ascertain any 
cause for the death. Tlio cljiJd went to bed well and mcn*v, and 
immediately afterwards jumped up, screamed, and exclaimed, ‘ J am 
going to die.’ " 

^// the AWn'ney-GetieraL — ** I consider that the synijdoms I 
have described were tho.se of angina pectoris. It is the opinion of 
Dr. Jenner tliat this disease is occasioned by the ossification <*f 
some of the small vessels of the heart. I did not find that to bo 
the case in this instance. There have been many cases where no 
cause whatever was discovered. It is called angina pectori.s, from 
its causing such extreme anguish to the chest. 1 do not think the 
symptoms I liavo de.scribed were such as would result from taking 
strychnia. There is this difference, — that rubbing the hands gives 
ease to the patient in cases of angina ]»ccturis. I must say there 
would be great difficult}’ in detecting the difference in cfiscs of 
angina pectoris and strychnia. As regards symptoms I know of 
no difference between the two. I am bound to say that if I had 
known so much of these subjects as 1 do now, in the cose I have 
referred to I should have gone on to analysis to endeavour to 
detect strjehnia. In the second case I discovered organic disease 
of the heart, which was quite sufficient to account for the synijiton s. 
The disease of angina pectoris comes on quite suddenly, and does 
not give any notice of its approach. 1 did not send any note of 
this case to any medical publication. It is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence to find the hands firmly clinched after death in coses of 
natural disease.” 

By Mr, Serjeant Sh4>e, — “ There are cases of angina pectoris in 
which the patient has recovered and appeared ]K!ifectly well for a 
period of twenty-four hours, and then the attack has returned. 
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I am of opinion that the fact of the recurrence of the second fit in 
Cook’s case is more the symptom of angina pectoris than of stiychnia 
poison.’* * 

Dr, Wrigktaon was re-called, and in answer to a question put by 
Mr. Serjeaut Shee he said it was his opinion that when the strychnia 
poison was absorbed in the system it was diffused throughout the 
entire system. 

By iht Attomey-GeneraL — “The longer time that elapsed before 
the death would render the absorption more complete. If a 
minimum dose to destroy life were given, and a long interval 
elapsed to the death, the more complete would be the absorption 
and the less the chance of finding it in the stomach.” 

By Mr. SerJearU Shee . — “ I should expect still to find it in the 
spleen and liver and blood.” 


CASES OF TETANUS BROUGHT FORWARD FOB THE DEFENCE. 

In answer to the cases of undoubted poisoning by strychnia 
proved on the part of the prosecution , four cases of tetania 
were brought forward on behalf of the prisoner, with the 
object of showing that the symptoms then exhibited w'ero 
identical with those in Cook’s ca.se, and, therefore, raising the 
presumption that he might have died from ordinary tetanic 
convulsions, and not from those produced l)y strychnia. 

The first of these cases was described bv Mr, liobert 

* 

Edward Gay^ a member of the College of Surgeons, who had 
attended a patient of the name of Forster for tetania in 
October, 1855. Apparently, at first the patient was suffering 


• RoLcrtfl, Theory and Practice of Medicine, ISrr, Vol. IL, 23 , gives the 
following symptoms of angina pectoris: — “Abrupt siiddcnnoss — intense 
praM'ordial |iain 'oppression and constriction of the chest "Suffocation, no 
cyanosis "tenderness of chest rare— face pale, sweat— ex j>ression of intense 
anxiety — pulse mostly feeble, flickering occasionally — vuniiting and eructa- 
tion, Conscious at first, but, if prolongcil, may be syuco]>e. Spasmodic 
luovoments, and even general convulsions rosy be olwerved. Usually several 
brief iMirozysms with iiitenuissinns. Tendency to rave under slight exciting 
causes.*' Dr. Bristow, Theory and Practice of Medicine, agrees with this, 
and adds, “After death various lesions— most important the eakifiaUion of 
the coronary veoscU — fatty and other degenerations of the muscular tissue of 
the heart. In other cases the heart perfectly healthy." 


H 
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only from sore throat and its usual attendant pains in the 
neck and upper portion of the spine, for which he was duly 
treated. On the fourth day of his illness the muscular pains 
extended to the face, and particularly to the lower jaw, and by 
evening lockjaw had come on, with pains of the muscles of the 
bowels, legs, and arms. “ He became very convulsed through- 
out the entire muscular system, had frequent involuntary 
contractions of the arms, hands, and legs; his difficulty of 
swallowing increased, and not a particle of food, solid or 
liquid, could be introduced into the mouth, the attempt to do 
so bringing on violent convulsions ; so strong were they, that 
I could compare him to nothing but a piece of warped board.” 
The head was thrown back, the abdomen thrust forward, the 
legs frequently drawn up and contracted ,* the attempt to feed 
him with a spoon, the opening a window, or placing the fingers 
on the pulse, brought on %*iolent convulsions. "WTiile the 
patient was suffering in this manner, he complained of great 
hunger, repeatedly exclaimed that he was hungry, and could 
not eat. He was kept alive to the fourteenth daif entirely by 
injections of a milky and farinaceous character. He was in- 
sensible on the 12th, and continued so till he died. There 
was no sore or hurt about his body, and Mr. Gay attributed 
his death to an inflammatory sore throat, from cold and 
exposure to the weather, assuming a tetanic form, from the 
patient being a very nervous, excited, and anxious person. 
Mr. Gay, whilst satisfied that this was a case of idiopathic 
tetanus, admitted that he never met with such another case; 
that it was altogether progressive from the first onset ; that 
although for a short time there was a remission of symptoms, 
they invariably recurred, and that the locking of the jaw was 
the veiy first symptom that made its appearance. 

In another case, at the Royal Free Hospital, in 1848, on 
the 28th of July, a boy was brought in with the middle toe of 
his left foot smashed by a stone, which Mr. John Gay ampu* 
tated. The accident had happened a week before, and the 
wound became very unhealthy. When the surgeon first saw 
him, his mouth was almost closed, and continued so until the 
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1st of August, but a small quantity of medicine could be 
introduced. 

"During the first three days,” said Mr, J, Gay, " his paroxysms 
were of unusual severity ; he complained of a stiff neck, and during 
the first night started up and was convulsed. On the following 
night he was again convulsed. At times the abdominal muscles, 
as well as those of the legs and back, were rigid, and the muscles 
of the face in a state of great contraction. He was in the same 
state the next day, but at two o’clock there was much less rigidity 
of the muscles, especially those of the abdomen and back. On the 
following morning the rigidity had gone, he opened his mouth and 
could talk ; he was thoroughly relieved. He had no return of 
spasms till half-past five on the following day. He then asked the 
nurse to change his linen, and as she lifted him up in bed to do so, 
violent convulsions of the arms and face came on, and he died in a 
few minutes. About thirty hours elapsed between the preceding 
convulsion and the one w hich ended his life. Before the paroxysm 
came on the rigidity had been completely relaxed. Tartar emetic 
(containing antimony), which I gave on the second and third day, 
did not produce vomiting ; the rigidity of the muscles of the chest 
W'ould go far to prevent it. The wound might have rubbed against 
the bed when he was raised, but 1 don’t think it possible. Some 
peculiar irritation of the nerves would give rise to the affection of 
the spinal cord. There may be various causes for this irritation of 
the spinal cord, which ends in tttanus, but it would be very difficult 
merely from seeing symptoms of tttaftus, and in the absence of 
knowledge of how it had l>een occasioned, to ascribe it to any 
particular cause. No doubt the death took place in consequence 
of something produced by the injury of the toe.” 

The seriousness of the wound in this case, in comparison 
with any signs of wounds found on Cook’s body, and the 
severity of the shock occasioned by such a painful accident, 
renders this example almost valueless. 

In a third case, at the Loudon Hospital, on the 22nd of 
March of 1856, a patient, aged thirty-seven, was brought in 
about half-past seven in the evening. When in the receiving 
room, he had one paroxysm, and another soon after when in 
the ward. After the first, his pulse w^as feeble and rapid, his 
jaws closed and fixed, an expression of anxiety on his coun- 

N % 
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tenance, and his features sunken ; he was unable to swallow, 
and the muscles of the abdomen and the back were somewhat 
tense. After the second paroxysm, his body became arched 
for about a minute. He was quieter for a few minutes, had a 
third attack, and died. He had some old neglected sores of a 
chronic character, particularly at the right elbow, a peculiarly 
sensitive spot, and Mr. Koss, the house-surgeon, who attended 
the case, admitted that the disease had been coming on since 
the morning, that he had felt symptoms of lockjaw at 
breakfast, and had had successive attacks all the afternoon 
before coming to the hospital. Here again the case had been 
progressive until death, and commenced with lockjaw, the 
admitted signs of ordinary tetanus as distinguished from that 
due to poison. 

The last case proved was that of Catherine Wilson, of 
Gamkirk, near Glasgow, who “ was attacked with a fit,’* as 
she deposed, “ in October last year at night, felt heavy all the 
day from the morning, but had no pain till night. My first 
pain,” she said, “ was in the stomach, and then I had cramp 
in the arm, and became quite insensible.” By the adminis- 
tration of chloroform the spasms were relieved, and she 
recovered. 

Dr. William Macdonald, of Edinburgh, who saw the case 
about an hour after the attack, admitted that lockjaw came on 
in about an hour or two after he was called in. 

This witness was also put forward as a medical expert in 
cases of stiychnia, and attributed Cook’s death to epileptic 
convulsions wuth tetanic complications,” and was subjected to 
the foUowing cross-examination by the Attorney-General : — 

“I believe,” said Dr, Macdonald, *‘that all convulsive diseases, 
including the epileptic forms and the various tetanic complications, 
arise from the decomposition of the blood acting upon the nerves. 
Any mental excitement might have caused Cook’s death. Cook 
was excited at Shrewsbury, and whenever there is excitement there 
is a consequent depression. I think Cook was afterwards de- 
pressed. When a man is lying in bed and vomiting he must be 
deprened.” 
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Att<>riMy-Gmerdl. — **This gentleman 'wae much oreijoyed at 
hb hone winning, and you think he vomited in consequencer’ 

Witneu. — *‘It might predispose him to vomit.” 

Attorney ‘General. — ‘*1 am not speaking of ^mights.’ Do you 
think that the excitement of three minutes on the course ou 
Tuesday accounts for the vomiting on Wednesday night.” 

Witneu. — “I do not. I find no symptoms of excitement or 
depression reported between that time and his death. The white 
spots found in the stomach of the deceased might, by producing an 
inflammatory condition of the stomach, have brought on the con> 
vulsions that caused death/* 

AiUrmey^GeneroX. — *^But the gentlemen who made the 
mortem examination say that the stomach was not inflamed.” 

Witness. — “ There were white spots, which cannot exist without 
inflammation. There must have been inflammation.*’ 

Attorney-General. — “But these gentlemen say there was not.” 

Witness. — “I do not believe them. Sexual excitement might 
cause epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications. The chancre 
and syphilitic sores were evidence that Cook had undergone 
such excitement. That might have occurred before he was at 
Shrewsbury.” 

Attoniey-Gefieral. — “ Might sexual excitement produce epUep^ 
a fortnight after it occurred ? ’* 

Witness. — “There is an instance on record in which epilepsy 
supervened upon the very act of intercourse.” 

Attorney-General. — “ Have you any instance in which epilepsy 
came on a fortnight afterwards ? ” 

Witness. — It is within the range of possibility.” 

Attorney-General. — “ Do you mean as a serious man of science to 
say so 1 ” 

Witness. — “ The results might.” 

Attorney-General. — “ What results were there in this case I ” 

Witness. — “ The chancre and the syphilitic sores.” 

Attorney-General. — “Did you ever hear of a chancre causing 
epilep^l ** 

Witness . — “ No.” 

Aiiomey-General. — "Did you ever dream of such a thing.” 

Witness. — " I never heard of it” 

Attorney-GenereU. — “Did you ever hear of any other form of 
syphilitic disease producing epUepsyf ’* 

Witness. — “No ; but t^nus." 

Attomey-GenenU . — “But you say that this was e^epsy. We ait 
not talking of tetantes,” 
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Witness, — “ You forget the tetanic complication.’* 

Atiofmey-Gejierat , — “ If 1 understand it right then, the sexual 
excitement produces epilepsy, and the chancre superadds tetanic 
complications.” 

WtfFtess . — **I say the results of sexual excitement produce 
epilepsy,” 

Aftamey-Oeneral, — “ What would be the effect of morphia given 
a day or two previously ; would it not retard the action of the 
poison 1 ” 

irtVncw. — “ No. I have seen opium bring on convulsions very 
nearly similar.” 

Attarney-Ge^ieraJ. — “ What quantity ? ” 

IFfVn^ss. — “ A grain and a half. From my experience, I think if 
morphia had been given a day or two before, it would have 
accelerated the action of the strychnia. If this were a case of 
poisoning by stiychnia, I should 6u]>pose tliat as both opium and 
strychnia produce congestion of the brain, they would act together 
and have a more speedy effect. If congestion of the brain was 
coming on when morphia was given to Cook on the Sunday and 
Monday nights it might have increased rather than allayed it.” 

Attorney-General . — “But the gentlemen who examined the body 
say there was no congestion after death.” 

“ But Dr. Bamford says there was.” 

Attorney General. — “ You stick to Dr. Bamford.” 

Witness. — “ Yes ; Ijecause he was a man of experience and could 
judge much better than younger men, and was not so likely to be 
mistaken.” 

Attvmey ’General. — “ But Dr, Bamford says that Cook died of 
apoplexy. Do you think it was apoplexy ? ” 

Witness. — “No ; it was not.” 

Attorney-General. — “What then do you think of Dr. Bamford, who 
certified that it was 1 ” 

Witness, — “ That was a matter of opinion, but the existence of 
congestion on the brain he saw.” 

Attorney-General. — “ I'he other medical men said there was 
none.” 

Lord Campbell, — “ That is rather a matter of reasoning than of 
evidence.” 

Having thus reported the mcdico*8cientific evidence pro 
and con, we pass on to the moral e\ideuce — the purchase of 
poison by the prisoner, and his acts during Cook’s illness and 
subsequent to his death. 
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PURCHASE OF POISON BY PALMER. 

The proof that Palmer purchased strychnia on two separate 
occasions immediately before the convulsive attacks of which 
Cook died rested on the evidence of two druggists* assistants 
at Ilugeley. One of these, Charles Neivton^ assistant to 
Mr. Salt, swore that about nine o'clock on the Monday 
evening, the 19th of November, Palmer came to his master's 
shop, asked for three grains of strychnia, which he gave 
him, without charge, as he knew him as a medical prac- 
titioner of the town. Next morning, between eleven and 
twelve, Roberts, the assistant of Hawkins, another druggist in 
Rugoley, was asked by Palmer for two drachms of prussic 
acid, for which he brought a bottle with him. \Miilst Roberts 
was preparing this, Newton, the former witness, came into 
the shop, and Palmer, putting his hand on Newton's shoulder, 
said he wished to speak with him, and together they stepped 
out into the street, when Palmer asked some questions about 
Mr. 'Edwin Salt going to a farm about fourteen miles from 
Rugeley. Whilst they were talking, a Mr. Brassintjton joined 
them, and began to speak to Newton about some accounts for 
Mr. Salt, on which Palmer went back into Hawkins's shop and 
asked for six grains of strychnia and two drachms of Hatley's 
solution of opium. 

** Whilst I was preparing them,” said Roberts, Palmer stood at 
the shop door with his back to me, looking into the street I was 
about five minutes preparing them. He stood at the door tiU they 
wore ready, when I delivered them to him — the prussic acid iu the 
bottle he had brought, the strychnia iu a paper, and tlie opium in 
a bottle. He paid, aud took them away. No one else was in the 
shop.” 

As soon as Palmer had loft, Newton came in, and spoke to 
Roberts about Palmer's visit, and no doubt was struck with 
the information he received. At that tiino ho did not mention 
to his master Palmer's purchase of the strychnia because, he 
said, Palmer and Salt were not friends, and he was afraid that 
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the latter might blame liim for baviDg given Palmer the 
strychnia. “ I first mentioned it/* said Neivton^ “ to Boycott, 
the clerk to Mr, Gardner, tlie solicitor, at the Bugeley station, 
when I and a number of witnesses were assembled for the 
purpose of going to London. He took me to Mr. Gardner's. 
1 told him what I hud to say, and he took me to the solicitor 
of the Treasury.” Counsel for the defence tried to elicit from 
him that he had given as his reason for not mentioning it 
before that he was afraid of being prosecuted for penury. 
“No,” he replied; “I did not give that as a reason, but I 
stated to a gentleman that a young man at Wolverhampton 
had been threatened by George Palmer because he had said 
at the inquest on Walter Palmer that he had sold the prisoner 
prussic acid, and he had not entered it in the book, and could 
not prove it, I stated at the same time that George Palmer 
said he could be transported for it. The inquest on Walter 
Palmer did not take place until five or six weeks after that on 
Cook.” 

Not only, however, did New-ton * not mention this purchase 
of strvehnia when before the coroner, but he did not state that 
on the 25th of November he was sent for about seven in the 
evening to Palmer s house, where he found the prisoner in his 
kitchen, sitting by the fire reading. 

“ He asked me,'’ he now said, “ how I was, and to liave some 
brandy and water. No one else was there. He asked me what 
was the dose of stiy'chnia to kill a dog. I told him a graiiu He 
asked me what would be the ap|>earance after death, i told him 
that there would be no inflammation, and that I did not think it 
could be found. Upon that he snapped his finger and thumb iu a 
quiet way and exclaimed, as if communing with himself, * That's 
all right,’ He made some other commonplace remark, which 1 do 
not recollect. 1 was with him altogether about five minutes.” 

Though he appears to have related tlie story of the dog at 

* In the AppendiXf p. xxi., to the ktUr to Lord in a letter from 

A Mr. Lacy, a hatter of Nottingham, dated June 2, to the Morning 
gtriog a very unfavourable aeconut of the earlier years of this witness. He 
appears to ^ve got out of the wwy after the trial, and to have evaded the 
search made for him hy the prieoner'a frieoda. 
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an earlier date, it was not until the Tuesday before the trial 
that he said a word to anyone about the purchase of the 
strychnia. 

To contradict the evidence of Newton, the inspector of 
police at the Euston station was called to prove that the last 
train for Rugeley left at 2 p.m., and that if Palmer went by 
the five o’clock express he would not get to Stafford until 
8.45, and would then have nine miles to travel to reach 
Rugeley. It was, however, remarked by the Attorney-General 
that Newton’s words were “ about nine o’clock,” and “ that 
everyone knows how easy it is to make a mistake of half an 
hour or three quarters of an hour, or even an hour, if your 
attention is not called to the circumstances within a week or a 
fortnight, or three weeks afterwards.” Not content with this 
evidence, counsel for the defence called one Jeremiah Smith, 
an attorney, of Rugeley, and intimate friend of the prisoner’s 
mother, who swore that on the night in question he saw 
I*aliner get out of a car coming in the direction from Stafford 
at ten minutes past ten, and went with him to Cook’s room. 
The exhibition made by this fellow in the box was disgusting. 
For some time he declared that he had never had anything to 
do with the applications for the enormous insurances on 
Walter Palmer’s life ; would not acknowledge his signature to 
them as a witness, and only after a most vigorous cross- exami- 
nation admitted that he witnessed them on the application of the 
prisoner. He it was who made the application to the Midland 
Insurance Company for the policy of .4*10,000 on the life of 
Bate, the |)erson whom Palmer represented as a gentleman 
of property with a fine cellar of wine, but whom the insurance 
agent found hoeing turnips in a field of Palmer's, and with 
six months* rent in arrear for the room in the farm-house 
which he occupied. The credit of Newton was set up by the 
desperate attempt of Mr. Jeremiah Smith.* 

* In erou-examiHoiwn^ after Klmitting that lio attf^ed tbc proposal to tlio 
Prince of fPalee ofSco for £13,000 on Walter Palnior*a life, and saying that 
he did not recollect attesting another pro|K)sal on the same life to the 
Universal, the propoeal to Umt office was put into his hand, and he wnn 
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ACTS OP THE PRISONER DURING COOK'S ILLNESS AND 

AFTER HIS DEATH. 

On Thursday, the 15th of November, Cook returned from 
Shrewsbury with Palmer to the “ Talbot,’* at Rugeley, com- 
plaining of being poorly. It will be remembered that he had 
been sick at Shrewsbury after partaking of the brandy and 
water in Palmer's company. Next day he dined with Palmer, 

a&ked if the “ Jcremiali Smith ” attesting it was his signature. “It is very 
like my signature,” ho said, “ hut I have a doubt of it.” (After a pause) “ I 
believe it is not my handwriting ; I swear it is not. I think it a very good 
imitation. I did not receive the document from Pratt ; I miglit from W. 
Palmer. I don’t recollect.” (After some hesitation) “ No doubt he did give 
it to me. I got it Itcfore it was signed. ” 

Attorncy^OeHcral . — ** Do you now say it is not your signature ] ” 

Witness. — “ I do.” (He then admitted getting ap)>ointcd agent to the 
Midland County office in oi\ler to get a policy for £10,000 on Bate’s life.) 

Aitonicy-Ueneral . — “I will refresh your memory with regard to these pro- 
posals. Look at that, and tell me whether it is your handwriting ? ” 
JFi^iicas.— “ Yea.” 

Attomcy-General . — “ Now, refi'cshing your memory with that document, 
were you applied to in December, 1854, to attest a [woposal <)f Walter Palmer 
to the SoIicUors^ and General office for £13,000 ? ” 

Witness. — “ That is my signature, certainly.” 

AUnrney-General repeats the question. 

Witness. — “1 don't recollect.” 

Attorney-General, — “ What, with your signature staring you in the face ? ” 
Witness. — '*1 might have been a witness to it. 1 am speaking from 
memoiy'.” 

Attorney-General. — ‘‘ Have you any doubt, after looking at that dotmment ?** 
WUness. — “I have no doubt.” 

Attorney -General. — “ At last we bavo got at it from you. Now look to that 
document, and see if another mouth afterwards — in January, 1855 — you were 
asked to attest another proposal for £13,000 to the Prince of Wales office ? ” 
Witness (henitnimg). — '*That is my signature. (A |iause.) Pcrha[js if 1 
saw the pajter 1 could answer.” 

Atloniey-Generat. — “There is the jmjHsr.” 

Witness (after a iiansej. — “ 1 might have signed it in blank. 1 have some 
doubt whether 1 did not sigD some of these in blank. The body of the {Mi|ieri 
is in the handwriting of William Palmer.” 

Atiorney-General, — “Upon your oath, don't you believe that William 
Palmer applied to you to attest the proposal on his broUier's life for 
£13,000 ? ” 

Witness . — “ He did apply to me.” 

Attorney*Oeiieral.^*^ Was it not to attest the proposal for £13,000 on hie 
brother's life ? ” 
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and came back to the inn between nine and ten at night, as 
the witness Barnes said, sober. Early the next morning 
(Saturday) Palmer was in his bedroom, and sent for a cup of 
coffee for him. Mills, who brought it up, did not see him 
drink it; but when soon after she went into his room she 
found he had vomited it in the chamber. Palmer was in and 
out frequently, and promised to send Cook some soup; for 
this he sent Ann liowley, a charwoman to the ** Albion Inn,*' 
who brought it to Palmer in his kitchen, left it there about 
five minutes with him, whilst she went about her other work. 

Witness . — “ One of them was for £13,000. I don’t think I was present 
when Walter Palmer sij^ned the assiguineiit. 1 believe Jeremiah Smith's 
(another witness of that name) handwriting is very like mine.” 

After much fencing with the question, the witness saying he might or he 
might not have attested Walter Palmers signature to a deed of assignment, 
the Attorney •licneral put a cheque for £5 into the witness's hand, and asked 
him if it was William Palmer's signature to it. 

An»ivcr . — ** It is.” 

Question . — “ Did you take that piece of t»ai>cr to the hank and get £5 for 
it, and that for attesting the signature of Walter Palmer to the deed of 
assignment ? ” 

Anstcer . — ** 1 may have got the £5 at the bank ; but upon my honour I do 
not know what for. (I.AUghter.) t’ook, with reference to the £200 bill, 
gave Palmer £10 fur the accommoilalioii, and he took the money to Shrews* 
bury races. 1 cannot say who sjiw me on the Monday night when 1 went up 
to Cook's room at the *Tan)ot Arms.’ 1 did not uotW. 1 lielieve that 
either the chamber-maid, the waitress, or the cook saw me go into the hotel. 
I don’t know who drove the fly to 8taflbrd.” 

This witness was also severely cross-examined as to his relations with 
Mrs. Palmer, replying with the same caution as to their impropriety, and 
could not get further than “ that there ought not to be any truth ” in the 
imputation. 

Mr. Justice Stephen, who was present at the trial, gives the foUowing 
graphic sketch of the demeanour of this witness: — ** No abbreviation can 
give the oflect of this cross-examination. The witness's efforts to gain time, 
and his distress os the various answers w'ore extuileil from him by degrees, 
may be faintly traced in the report. His face was covered writh sweat, and 
the papers put into his hands shook and rattled.” — Jlist. Criminetl Law of 
Kntjland. Yol. 111., p, 399, note. **And yet, after all,” as the learned 
judge adds, ho was right as to the time according to the inspector at Easton. 
If Smith sjioke the truth, Newton could not have seen Palmer at all that 
night, and Mills, if at all, must have seen him in Smith’s company. MiUa 
never mentioned Smith ” (and was never asked by Uie defence if he came with 
Palmer), ** and Smith would not ewear that she or anyone else had seen him 
at the * Talbot ’ that night. ” 
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and then, by Palmer’s orders, took it to the Talbot,*' with a 
message that Jerry Smith, a mutual friend who had dined 
with them on tbc Friday, had sent it.^ Cook, seeming un* 
willing to take this, Palmer said he must have it. It was 
taken up again; Cook drank it, and shortly after vomited. 
Again, on the Sunday, Palmer sent a jobbing gardener in his 
employ with a covered cup of broth to the ** Talbot,” of which 
Mills, who took it up to Cook’s room, tasted about two table- 
spoonsful, and w as so sick that she had to go to bed. Whether 
Cook drank this or not was not distinctly proved, but the cup 
was afterwards seen empty in the kitchen of the hotel. What 
followed as to the pills sent by Dr. Bamford, and the others 
produced by Palmer, is already fully given in Mills’s evidence. 
Immediately after Cook’s death, Palmer was found by Barnes 
searching the pockets of Cook’s coat and under his pillow', and 
the bank-notes which Cook had had only a few days before, 
his betting-book, which had been seen on his dressing-table, 
and the letters that bad been on his chimney-piece, had dis- 
appeared.! Previously to this time Palmer had been very 
short of money, being pressed for small debts, but imme- 
diately afterwards was in funds, paying small bills, and 
depositing £50 in a local bank. On Tuej^day evening (20th), 
when Cook was in such a serious state, Palmer sent for 
Cheshire, the Bugeley postmaster, and at-ked him to fill up 


* Smith (not Jeremiah, subsequently examined, |»p. 1&5-6), when called for 
the defence, said that he H hi the soup to Cook by Rowley, but not to Palmer's 
on the way. 

i Palmer's brother, in the letter to Lord Cainplxdl, »taU*s that Sanders, 
the trainer, if called (who had lieeii examiued before Oic coroner), could liavc 
proved that Coo^ excused hb not giviii|t him more tlian £10 when he came 
to see him, on the plea **fkat ht had girtn all his monnj to Palmer to talc 
with him to London to settle his affairs^'" and that he was in court at the trial, 
an«l when not called by the prosecution, was seiU out of the way to prereut Ills 
being called for the di*feiice.~X€tf<rr to Lord VamjMt^ pp. 18, 19. 

He was called on his subiwena at tbe close of the evidence for the defence 
{tenth day), and when he did not answer, the Attomey-Ueiieml said, “1 
should lie dee|dy grieved if it could lie ]M)a«b1y thought that the absence of 
any witness could in any way prejudice the priMtier's case, and if my Icanied 
friend makes any application on that ground it shall not be mifted by me.** 
Ko applieaUon was made. 
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the body of a cheque on Weatberby for i£850 in Palmer’s 
&Tonr, which he said that he would take oyer to Cook to 
sign. That cheque was sent to Weatherby’s that nighty and 
returned by them to Palmer, as Weatherby, not having yet 
received the stakes Cook had won, was not in funds to meet 
it. That cheque was called for by the prosecution, but not 
produced by the prisoner. Again, on the Thursday or Friday 
after, between six and seven in the evening, Palmer sent for 
Cheshire. ‘‘When I arrived,” said the witness, “I found 
him in the kitchen, and he immediately went out, and shortly 
after returned with a quarto sheet of paper in his hand. He 
gave me a pen, and asked me to sign something. I asked 
what it was, and he replied, ‘ You know that Cook and 1 have 
had dealings together, and this is a document he gave me 
some days ago, and I want you to witness it.’ I said, ‘ What 
is it about ? * He said, ‘ Some business that I have joined 
in with him, and which is all for his benefit, and this is the 
document stating so.’ ” Cheshire refused, and Palmer, saying 
perhaps they would not dispute Cook’s signature, took it 
away. This document was also called for, and not produced.* 

On Friday, 28rd, Mr. StevenSf who had married the widow' 
of Cook’s father some years before, and was executor to his 
grandfather’s will, arrived in Rugeley, sawr Palmer, and asked 
him about his sU^pson’s affairs. ” There are £4000 of his 
bills out,” said Palmer, “and I am sorry to say my name is 
to them, but 1 have got a paper drawn up and signed by him 
to show' that I never had any money from them.” Mr. .Stevens 
expressed great surprise, and said, “ I fear there will not be 
4000 shillings to pay you.” Then, after discussing his step- 
son's affairs, Mr. Stevens said, “ W’ell, whether he has left 
anything or not, poor fellow, he must be buried,” on which 
Palmer immediately said, “ Oh, I will bury him myself, if that 

* It was an acknowledgment that certain bills, of wliiok the dates and 
anioants were set out, were all for Cook s liciiefit, and signed either J. P. or 
I. P. Cook. Cheahire was under Palmer's influence, and a few days alto 
opened Dr. Taylor's letter to Mr. (lardner with the account of the reeulta of 
the analytical examination, and discloeod them to IVliner, for which he waa 
proaecut^ and punished. 
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is all/* Mr. Stevens at once refused, and expressed his inten- 
tion of removing the body to London for interment, so as not 
to inconvenience the inn people. “ Oh,** said Palmer, that 
is of no consequence, but the body ought to be fastened up ; 
as long as the body is fastened up, it is of no consequence.** 
Whilst Mr. Stevens was talking with the persons in the room. 
Palmer went out, and on his return, when asked by Stevens 
to recommend an undertaker, said, **1 have been and done 
this. I have ordered a shell and a strong oak coffin.*' Mr. 
Stevens expressed his surprise, and insisted on giving in- 
structions himself to the undertaker. 

Later in the day, after dinner, on Mr. Jones reporting to 
Stevens, who had asked him to go up to Cook’s room for that 
purpose, that he could not find any betting-book or papers, 
Palmer said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s no manner of use if you do find it.** 
“No use,” replied Stevens, ‘‘lain the best judge of that.** 
Again said Palmer, It’s of no manner of use.” I am told 
it is,*’ was the reply ; ** my son won a great deal of money at 
Shrewsbury, and I ought to know something about it.” “ It 
is of no use, I assure you,” replied Palmer ; “ when a man 
dies, his bets are done with ; and besides, Cook received the 
greater part of the money on the course.” ‘‘ Very well,” 
replied Stevens, “ the book ought to be found, and must be 
found,” when Palmer said, in a quieter tone, “ It will be 
found, no doubt.” The room was then locked by Mr. Stevens’s 
order, but the book was never found. 

Mr. Stevens returned to London to see his solicitor, and on 
his way back met Palmer (who had been to London to pay 
Pratt A*100, and caution him against giving any information 
about Cook’s affairs), and told him his intention of having a 
po8t-mortetn examination. Apparently agreeing iivith that, 
Palmer offered to introduce him to a local solicitor to conduct 
it, which was declined; but, added Mr. Stevens, ‘‘I said, 

* Mr. Palmer, if I should call in a solicitor to give me advice, 
I suppose you will have no objection to answer any question 
he may put to you.' I altered my tone purposely ; I looked 
him steadily in the face, but although the moon was shining^ 
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I could not see his features distinctly. He said, with a 
spasmodic convulsion of the throat, which was perfectly ap- 
parent, ‘ Oh no, certainly not.’ ” Later in the evening 
Palmer came to Mr. Stevens and renewed his conversation 
about the bills, hoping that affairs would be settled pleasantly, 
and was told by the stepfather that ‘‘they could be only 
settled in Chancery.” Palmer, at that time, denied that he 
had attended Cook in a medical capacity. 

On the 17th of November, Ishmael Fisher, who was Cook’s 
usual racing agent, received a letter from Cook requesting him 
to pay Pratt £200, which he would repay him on the follow- 
ing Monday, when the Shrewsbury bets would be settled at 
Tattersall’s. Much to his surprise, he was not employed as 
usual, and in consequence lost the money he had advanced, 
for on the 19th Mr, George IleiTing, another betting man, 
got a letter from Palmer to call on him at the latter’s lodgings, 
in London, at half-past two that day. He did so. 

“ 1 found Palmer there,” said Herring, He asked me what I 
would take. I declined to take anything. 1 then asked him how 
Mr. Cook was. He said, ‘ He's all right ; his physician gave him a 
dose of calomel, and advised him not to come out, it being a damp 
day.' I don’t know which term he used, ‘damp’ or ‘wet.* He 
then went on to say, in the same sentence, ‘ What I want to see 
you about is settling his account.' While he was speaking he took 
out half a sheet of note paper from his pocket, and it was open 
when he had finished the sentence. He held it up and said, ‘ This 
is it.' I rose to take it He said, ‘ You had better take its con- 
tents down ; this wmU be a check against you.' At the same time 
he pointed to some paper lying on the table. I wrote on that 
paper from his dictation. I have here the paper which I so wrote. 
[The witness read the document in question, which contained in- 
structions as to certain payments he should make out of moneys to 
bo received by him at Tattersall’s on account of the Shrewsbuiy 
races.] Palmer then said that I bad better write out a cheque for 
Pratt and Pad wick — for the former £450, and for the latter £350, 
and send them at once. I told him 1 had only one form of 
cheque in my pocket. He said I could easily fill up a draught on 
half a sheet of jmper. I refused to comply vrith his request, as I 
had not as yet received the money. He replied that it would be 
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all right, for that Cook would not deceive me. He wished me pai> 
ticularly to pay Mr. Pratt the ^450. His word^ as nearly as I 
can remember them, were, * You must pay Pratt, as it is for a bill 
of sale on the mare.* I don’t know whether he said * a bill of sale,* 
or ^ a joint bill of sale.' He told me he was going to see both Pratt 
and Padwick, to tell them that 1 would send on the money. Pre- 
vious to his saying this, 1 told him that if he would give me the 
address of Pratt and Padwick 1 would call on them, after I had got 
the money from Tattersall’s, and give it to them. He then asked 
me what w’as between us. There were only a few pounds between 
us, and after we had bad some conversation on the point, he to<»k 
out of his pocket a A*50 Bank of England note. He required £29 
out of the note, and I was not able to give it ; but he said that if 
I gave him a cheque it would answer as well. 1 gave him a cheque 
for £20 and nine sovereigns. When I was going away 1 do not 
remember that he said anything about my paying the money to 
Pratt and Padwick. He said on parting, * When you have settled 
this account write down word to either me or Cook.* I turned 
round and said, * I shall certainly write to Mr. Cook.* I said so 
because I thought I was settling Mr. Cook’s account. He sjud, 
‘It don’t much matter which you write to.* 1 said, * If 1 address 
Mr. Cook, Rugeley, Stafford, it will be correct, will it not ? ’ He 
said, ‘ Yes.’ After leaving Beaufort Buildings I went to Tattei-sall’s, 
I then received all the money 1 expected, except £110 from Mr. 
Morris, who paid me £90 instead of £200. I sent from Tattersall’s 
a cheque for £450 to Mr. Pratt. I j osted a letter to Cook from 
Tattersall’s, and directed it to Rugeley. (.>ii Tuesday the 20th, 
next day, I received a telegraphic message. I have not got it 
here. I gave it to Captain Hatton at the coroner’s inquest at 
Rugeley. In consequence of receiving that message I wrote again 
to Cook that day. I addressed my letter as before, but 1 believe 
the letter was not posted till the Wednesday. I have three bills 
of exchange with me. I know Palmer’s huudwriting, but never 
saw him write. I cannot prove his writing ; but 1 knew (^k’s 
writing, and I believe the drawing of two and the accepting of the 
three bills to be in his writing. 1 got them from Fisher and gave him 
cash for them.” [The witness Boycott was recalled, and identified 
the signatures on the bills as those of T’almcr and Cook.] 

Examination coniin%uiL — “The bills are each for £200. One of 
them was payable in a month, and when it fell due on October IS, 
Cook paid the £100 on account He paid mo the remaining £100 
at Shrewsbuiy, but 1 cannot tell with certainty on what day. I 
did not pay the £350 to Padwick. I hold another bill for £500/* 
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[Thomas StrawbridgOi manager of the bank at Rugeley, identified 
the drawing and endorsing as in the handwriting of Palmer. The 
acceptance^ purporting to be in the writing of Mrs. Sarah Palmer, 
he did not believe to have been written by her.] 

Mmmination coniinntd . — ** I am sure that the endorsement on 
the £500 bill is in Cook’s writing. I got the bill from Mr. Fisher. 
I paid £200 on account of it to Palmer, and £275 to Mr. Fisher. 
The balance was discount. It was not paid at maturity. 1 have 
taken proceedings against Palmer to recover the amount.” 

On the 26th of November, the post-mortem examination 
was held, at which Palmer was present, and the incidents of 
the pushing of the jar containing the contents of the stomach 
end the cutting of its coverings occurred ; and if the evidence 
of Myattf the postboy, is to be taken as true, Palmer tried to 
bribe him to upset the fly in which Mr. Stevens and his 
solicitor’s clerk were to take the jar to the Stafford station, 
en route to London. 

James examined hy Mr, James . — ** In November last I 

was postboy at the ‘ Talbot Arms,’ Kugelcy. I know Palmer, the 
prisoner, and I remember Monday, the 2Gth of November last. I 
was ordered on that night, a little after five o’clock, to take Mr. 
Stevens to the Stafford station in a fly. Before I started 1 wont 
home to get my tea, and on returning from my tea to the * Talbot 
Arras ’ I met the prisoner. He asked me if I was going to drive 
Mr. Stevens to Stafford. I told him I was.” 

Question, — ** What did he say to you then ? ” 

^.nswer , — “ He asked me if 1 would upset them.” 

Question. — ** Them 1 Had anything been said about a jar I *’ 
Answer. — “He said he supposed I was going to take the jai*.” 
Question. — “ What did you say then 1 ’’ 

Answer. — “ I said I believed I was.” 

Question. — “ What did ho say after that ? ” 

Afower. — “ He said — ‘ Do you think you could upset them i * ” 
Question. — “ What answer did you make I ” 

Ansufer. — “ I told him * No.' ” 

Question. — “ Did ho say anything more ? ” 

Answer.— “ He said — * If you could, there’s a XIO note for 
yoa' ” 

Question. — “ What did you say to that ? 

Answer. — “ I told him I could not I then said, * 1 must go^ the 
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horses are in the flj ready for us to start.* I do not recollect that 
be said anything more about the jar. 1 said, that if I didn’t go 
somebody else would go. He told me not to be in a hurry, for if 
anybody else went he would pay me. I saw him again next mom> 
ing, when I was going to breakfast He asked me then who went 
with the fly. I told him Mr. Stevens, and, I believed, one of Mr. 
Gardner’s clerks.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Skee . — “ ^\'ere not the words 
that Palmer used — * I wouldn’t mind giving XIO to break Stevens’s 
neck?”’ 

Ansicer . — “ I don’t recollect the words * break his neck.’ ” 

Question. — Well, ‘upset him.* Did he say, ‘I wouldn’t mind 
giving £10 to upset him ? ’ ” 

Anstver . — “ Yes ; I believe those were the words. I do not know 
that Palmer appeared to have been drinking. I don’t recollect 
that he had. I can’t say that he used any epithet, applied to 
Stevens — he said it was a humbugging concern altogether, or some- 
thing of that. 1 don’t recollect that he said Stevens was a trouble- 
some fellow, and very inquisitive. I don't remember anything 
more than I have said. I do not know whether there was more 
than one jar.” 

Whilst the analysis of the contents of the jar was being 
conducted in London, the coroner opened an inquest at 
Rugeley. Palmer, now fully aware of bis danger, determined 
to use his influence over the postmaster to get the earliest 
information of the results of the analysis, and to make a 
friend of Ward, the coroner. With the latter object, he sent 
a hamper of flsh and game to the coroner from Loudon on 
the 1st of December, writing the direction himself, bnt not 
otherwise letting Ward know from whom they came, which he 
professed to wish to be kept secret. To Cheshire, the post- 
master, ivith whom he had long been on very friendly terms, 
receiving from him his mother’s and Cook’s letters, on the 
2nd of December be hinted the importance of bis knowing any- 
thing that might pass through the post between Dr. Taylor and 
the local solicitor. In consequence, on the Wednesday fol* 
lowing, he is told by Cheshire the substance of the letter, 
already quoted, written by the analyst to Mr. Gardner on the 
previous day. On this Palmer, on the 8tb, writes to a 
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poulterer at Stafford to have some game ready for his mes- 
senger, and sends Bate over for it, to take it, with the 
following note, to the coroner : — 

“ My dbau Sin, — I am sorry to tell you that I am still confined 
to my bed. I don’t think it was mentioned at the inquest yester- 
day that Cook was taken ill on Sunday and Monday night, in the 
same way as he was on the Tuesday, when he died. The cham- 
bermaid at the ‘ Crown ’ Hotel (Masters’s) can prove this. I also 
believe that a man by the name of Fisher is coming down to prove 
he received some money at Shrewsbury. Now, here he could only 
pay Smith £10 out of £41 ho owed him. Had you not better 
call Smith to prove this 1 And, again, whatever Professor Taylor 
may say to-morrow, he wrote from London last Tuesday night to 
Gardner to say, *We (and Dr. Rees) have this day finished our 
analysis, and find no traces of either strychnia, prussic acid, or 
opium.’ What can beat this from a man like Taylor, if he says 
what he has already said, and Dr. Harlands’s evidence ? Mind you, 
I know and saw it in black and w'hite what Taylor said to Gard- 
ner j but this is strictly private and confidential, but it is true. 
As regards his betting-book, I know nothing of it, and it is of no 
good to anyone. I hope the verdict to-monow will be that he 
died of natural causes, and thus end it. 

“ Ever yours, ** W. P.” 

Bate goes to the poulterer, re-dirccts, and sends the game 
by a lad, and then finds Lis w^ay to the inn, where the coroner 
is smoking, calls him out of the billiard-room, and privately 
gives him the letter. 

On the 14th of December the adjourned inquest is to be 
held, and Dr. Taylor’s evidence taken. On the previous day, 
therefore, Bate is again summoned by Palmer, and sent to 
borrow a £5 note of Thirlby, and on his return. Palmer being 
still ill in bed, is told by him to look in a draw^er for another, 
but can only find one for £50. At this juncture the sheriff’s 
officer arrives to arrest him on one of the overdue bills, Bate 
is sent out of the room, and on his return commissioned to 
take a note to the coroner, and to be sure that no one sees him 
deliver it. This he succeeds in doing between the station 

and the Junction Hotel,” where he slips it slily into Ward^s 

o % 
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hand. Not liking all this secrecy, Bate had hesitated at ac- 
cepting the mission, and asked that some one else should be 
sent, when Palmer replied, ‘‘ Why, George, as to this poor 
fellow Cook, he was the best pal I ever had in my life ; and 
why should 1 hare poisoned him ? ” and then added, ** I am 
as innocent as you, George.*’ The inquest proceeded, and in 
addition to the evidence of the symptoms attendant on Cook’s 
death, Dr. Taylor gave his, and Roberts proved the purchase 
of strychnia only a day before Cook's death. Palmer was 
summoned, but professed to be too ill to come, and on the 
next day a verdict of wilful murder against him was returned, 
and a warrant issued for his transfer to Stafford jail. After a 
few days’ detention in his own house, Palmer was conveyed to 
jail, in such a state of despondency that he appears to have 
determined to starve himself to death, and would probably 
have done so, but for the threat of compulsory measures by 
the Governor. Soon afterwards all his property was seized 
under a bill of sale and sold, his racehorses alone realising 
four thousand guineas.* 


THE DEFENCE, 

Of Mr. Serjeant Shee’s address to the jury in the defence 
of the prisoner, which occupied, without wearying, the atten- 
tion of the Court during eight hours on the seventh day, only 
a brief analysis can be given. The main points on which he 
insisted were — Fitst, the erroneous nature of the medico- 
scientific evidence in referring the ^miptoms exhibited in 

* Whilst Palmer was in Staffonl jail, inquests held on the bodies of 
bis wife and bis brother W alter. In the first case there was no manner of 
doubt that she had licen gnuiually dosed to death by auttmony. In that of 
the brother, the analysis failed to dehtt any iK>isou. a Vact probably 
accounted for by the length of time tliat bad elajMted since the deitli and the 
action of the lead coffin, if prussic acid was the |iolson used. In both cases, 
bowem, YerdicU of wilful murder against Palmer were returned. On the 
21 St of January Palmer waa brought up from jail as a witness in an action on 
one of the £2000 bills puqtorted to lie signed by bis mother, the aignaturo of 
which waa dented by her; clerks in banks and others who knew her Imnd- 
writing well alao agreeing that it waa a forgery. At last Palmer was ptodnood 
in custody. He entered in a perfectly cool and co)lecte4 natiiifr, miHldtd 
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Cook’s case to tetanus from strychnia^ on which he was 
prepared to contradict it by witnesses of equal character 
and credit in the profession. Secondly, the probability, 
amounting as near as possible to a certainty, that if the death 
had been occasioned by strychnia, the presence of that poison 
should have been detected by the analysts. Thirdly, the simi- 
larity of the symptoms in the casdto those of cases of traumatic 
or idiopathic tetanus of late occurrence, to be described by the 
doctors who had attended them. As the mass of evidence by 
which he sought to support these propositions has been 
already reported, it is needless to recur to it. We may 
therefore pass on to the moral evidence, only pausing to 
extract the noble passage descriptive of the mechanism of the 
human frame, with which he introduced the former subject, 
and his picture of Cook’s state of mind from before his victory 
at Shrewsbury until his death. 

“ * A little learning is a dangerous thing.' 

It appears to me there never was a case in which the adage 
was so applicable as it is in this. Of all the works of God, the 
one best calculated to fill us with wonder and admiration, and 
convince us of our dependence on our Maker, and the utter nothing- 
ness of ourselves, is the mortal coil in which we live, and breathe, 

familiarly to his friends in the crowded court, and gave the following evidence 
in a low, yet firm and distinct voice, without a sign of trepidation : — 

Mr, Edtcin James (putting the disputed bill into his hand). — **ls the signa* 
ture of William Palmer, as drawtfr of this bill, in your handwriting ? ’* 

Palmer , — “ Ycs.'‘ 

Mr, James, — “And did you apply to Mr. Padwick to advance you money 
oil itv * 

Palmer, — “ 1 dhl.” 

Mr, James, — “ Who wrote Sarah Palmeris acceptance on it 
Palmer, — * * Anne Palmer. ’ ‘ 

Question,, — “ Who is she * ” 

Palmer, — “ She is dead.** 

QmstUm, — “Do you mean your wife ?** 

Pofmer.— “Yes.** 

Question, — “ Did you see her write it ? ** 

Palmer,-^** Yen,** 

The action was, of course, at once abandoned, and no farther proceedings 
taken on the oth^ bills bearing the mother's name. 
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and think, and have our being. Every minute of our liveSi 
functions are performed at our will, the unerring accuracy of which 
nothing but omniscience and omnipotence could have secured. We 
feel and see exactly what takes place, and yet the moment we 
attempt to explain what takes place, the instant we endeavour to 
get a reason for what we know, and see, and do, the mysteiy of 
creation — ^ God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he them * — arrests our course, and we are flung back 
on conjecture and doubt. We know in a sense — we suppose — 
that the soft medullary substance which is within the cavity of 
the head is the seat of thought, of sensation, and of will. We 
know that that soft medullary substance is continued down the 
middle of the back, protected by a bony duct or canal, within 
which it lies embedded, and we know that from the sides of that 
bony duct and from this medullary substance proceed an infinite 
variety of nerves (the conduits of sensation from all parts of the 
body to the soul) and of muscles connected and dependent on 
them, the instruments of voluntary motion. This we know ; and 
we know’ that by that process all the ordinaiy actions of ourselves, 
at our will, are effected with the most wonderful precision. Some- 
times, however, these nerves and muscles depart from their normal 
character, and instead of being the mere iustrumeuts of the soul, 
become irregular, convulsive, tumultuary, vindicating to themselves 
a sort of imle]>eudent vitality, totally regardless of the authority 
to which they are ordinarily subject. When thrown into this 
state of excitement, their eft'ects are known by the general name 
of convulsions. It is remarkable, unlike most other fine names, 
they are not of modern adapt^ition. The ancients had them to 
express the very same thing. The spasmodic and tetanic aflections 
were know'n then, and as much about them bundles and thousands 
of years ago as is known now. Tetanic convulsions have been 
divided in later times into two specific branches of tetunus— 
idiopathic and traumatic.” • 

In opening the portion of bis case tlmt Cook’s death was 
attribatable to causes other than strychnia, Serjeant Shee 
adroitly concealed the names of the diseases to which his wit- 
nesses were prepared to attribute it. Until, therefore, his 
cloud of witnesses had been passed through, the prosecution 
did not know, except from the crosB-examinaiion of their own 
^ medico-scientific witnesses, to what technical points they had 
to shape their reply* 
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In support of his contention that Cook’s death could be 
fairly attributed to ordinary convulsions, the learned Serjeant 
gave the following graphic sketch of the state of his mind at 
the period of Shrewsbury races, and from then to his death : — 

** He went there in the imminent peril of returning from them 
a ruined man. His stepfatlier assured Palmer that there would 
not be 4000 shillings for those who had claims on his estate. From 
the necessity he was under of raising money at an enormous dis- 
count we may easily infer that he was in desperate difficulties, and 
that unless some sudden success on the turf should retrieve his 
fortunes, they were hopeless. His health was shattered, his mind 
distracted ; he had long been cherishing hopes that Polestar would 
win, and so put him in possession of something like a thousand 
guineas. The mare, it was true, was hardly his own, for she had 
been mortgaged ; and if she should lose, she would become the prf> 
perty of another person. Picture to yourselves what must have 
been the condition, mental and l)odiiy, of that young man when he 
rose from his bed on the morning of the races. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, as he went down to breakfast, that this thought must not 
have crossed his mind, * My fate is trembling in the balance ; this 
is the crisis of my destiny. Unless my horse shall win, to-night I 
am a beggar.* With these feelings he repairs to the course. 
Another nice is run before Polestar is brought out. His impatience 
is extreme. Ho looks on in a state of agonising exei lenient. Will 
the minutes never fly 1 At last arrives the decisive moment ; the 
time has come for his race. The flag is dropped ; tlie horses start ; 
his mare wins easily, and he, her master, lias won a thousand 
guineas ! For three minutes he is not able to speak, so intense is 
his emotion. Slowly ho recovers his utteniuce, and then how 
rapturous is his joy ! He is saved, he is saved 1 Another chance 
to retrieve his position — one chance more to recover lus chameter ! 
As yet, at all events, he will not be a disgrace to his family and 
his friends. Conceive him to be, with all his faults, an honourable 
young man, and you may easily imagine what his ecstasy must 
have been. Ho loves the memory of his dead mother — he still 
reverences the name of his father — he is jealous <»f his sister’s 
honour, and it may be that he cherishes silently in his heart the 
thought of some other being dearer still than all to whom the 
story of his ruin would bring bitter anguish. But he is not ruined , 
he will meet bis engagements like an honourable man. There is 
now no danger of his being an outcast, an adventurer, a blaok-leg. 
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He will live to redeem his position, and to give joy to those who 
love him. With such thoughts in his heart, he returns to his inn 
in a state of indescribable elation, and with a revulsion from 
despair that must have convulsed — though not in the sense of 
illness — every fibre of his frame. His first idea is to entertain 
his friends, and he does so. The evidence docs not prove that he 
drank to excess, but he gave a champagne dinner ; and we all 
know that is a luxurious entertainment, at which there is no stint 
and not much self-respect. That evening he did not 8]>cnd in the 
society of Palmer ; indeed, it is not clear in whose company he 
spent it. But we find him on the evening of Wednesday at the 
* Unicom * with Saunders, his trainer, and a lady. On Thursday 
he walks upon the course, and Heiring remonstrates with him for 
doing so, as the day is damp and misty, and tlje ground wet. 
That night he is seized with illness, and ho continues ailing until 
his death at Rugelev. Arrived at Uugelcy, it is but natural to 
suppose that a reaction of feeling may have set in. Then the 
dark side of the picture may have presented itself to his imagina- 
tion. The chilling thought may have come upon him that bis 
winnings were already forestalled and would H'arccly suffice to save 
him from destruction. It is when sufTering from a weakened body, 
and an irritated and excited mind, that he is attacked by a sick- 
ness which clings to his system, leaves him without any rest, 
incapacitates him from taking food, distracts his nerves, and places 
him in imminent danger of falling a victim to any sudden attack 
of convulsions to which he may have a predis[>osition. He relished 
no society so much as that of Palmer, whose residence was imme- 
diately o]i])ositc the * TallK>t Arms ’ Inn, where he was lying on his 
sick bed. For two days he had i>een taking opiate pills prescribed 
by Dr. Bamford. On .*snnday night, at twelve o clcKk, he started 
as from a dream in a state of the utmost excitement and alarm. 
He admitted afterwards that for two minutes ho was mad, but he 
could not ascribe it to anything unless to his having been 
awakened by a squabble in the street. But do no such things 
happen to people of srmnd constitutions and regular habitat 
Do no such ]fCop1e awaken in agony and delirium iKH^atufc there is 
a noise under their windows ? No ; these arc the afflictions of the 
dissifiatod and anxious, whose liodies are shattered and whose 
n.inds are distmeted. Next day, Monday, he was pretty well, but 
not so well as to mount his horse or to take a walk in the fields. 
He could converse with his trainer and jockey, but he could take 
no siibf^tantiul food, and drank not a drop of brandy and^waler. 
You will bear in mind that Palmer was not with him that day. 
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In the middle of the night he woh seized with an attack similar in 
character to that of the night preceding, but manifestly much 
milder, for ho retained his consciousness throughout it, and was 
not mad for a moment. The evidence of Elizabeth Mills is con- 
clusive ou the point. At three o’clock on the following day 
(Tuesday) Mr. Jones, the surgeon of Lutterworth, arrived, and 
spent a considerable time— probably from three to seven o’clock — 
in his company. * They had abundant opportunity for conversing 
confidentially, and they were likely to have done so, for they were 
very intimate, and Jones appears to have been on more familiar 
terms with Cook than was any other person, not even excepting 
Mr. Stevens. Nothing occurred in the entire and unbounded 
confidence which must have existed between Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Jones, to raise any susi^icions in the mind of Mr. Jones ; and at 
tlic consultation, which took place between seven and eight o’clock 
on Tuesday evening between Jones, Palmer, and Bamford, as to 
what the medicine for that evening should be, the fit of the 
Monday night was not mentioned. That is a remarkable fact. 
The Crown may say that it is remarkable, inasmuch as Palmer 
knew it, and said nut a word about it ; but 1 think that it shows 
that the fit was so little serious in the opinion of Cook that he did 
not think it worth mentioning to his intimate friend.” 

In dealing with the “ moral evidence,” counsel first attacked 
the motive imputed by the prosecution, and sought to show 
from the correspondence, as w ell as from the conduct of the 
parties, that at the moment w*hen Palmer was charged with 
killing Cook, he was his best and indeed the only friend 
w’hom he could look to to assist him in his severe financial 
troubles. 

** Was it,” he said, ** to his interest that in the second week 
in November Cook should bo killed, say by a railway accident I 
For some time they had lieeii mixed up together in lucing 
transactions, had made heavy losses during the late sporting 
season, and Cook at least— and most probably Palmer, as asso- 
ciated with him — was looking forward to the success of Polestar 
to save them from ruin. At that time Pratt, the bill discounter, 
was pressing for an extra j£200 to stave off legal proceedings on 
the £2000 bill, to which his mother’s ntune had been forged. To 
whom does Palmer apply ? To Cook, who at once writes to his 
betting agent Fisher to advance and pay that to Pratt on the 
Saturday before the Monday’s settlement at TattersalPs of the 
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Shrewsbury winniugs. Fisher having done this, was it not prob- 
able that Cook arranged with Palmer, that in order to get the 
use of this £200 for a few days, Herring, and not Fisher, should 
be authorised to collect tiie winnings and secure a sufficient pay- 
ment to Pratt to stave off the action ? ” [Cook’s letter of the 
19th of November was accordingly cited as a proof of his anxiety 
to assist Palmer.] ** Again, there was in Herring’s hands a bill of 
Palmer’s for £500, bearing his mother’s forged acceptance. Was 
it likely that with this danger staring him in the face, Palmer 
would kill the only man from whom lie could look for money I 
The transaction as to the bill for £500, secured on Cook’s race- 
horses, discounted by Pratt, for whicli, as Pratt wrote him at once, 
Palmer would have to provide, was another reason for not killing 
his only friend.” 

In September Pahner had negotiated this bill with Pratt 
professedly for Cook’s benefit, and had received from Pratt a 
crossed cheque to Cook's order for £385, and a wine warrant 
for £T»5, and at the same time, on his own account, £815 in 
cash, and the imputation by the Crown was that he forged 
C-ook’s endorsement and took the money. The improbability 
of his doing this, as Cook was certain, had he done so, to 
have complained of it during the months that elapsed between 
the giving of the bill of sale on his horses and his death, was 
urged by Mr. Shoe, who ventured to offer as an explanation 
the suggestion that ns Cook wanted cash on that day, Palmer 
gave him his £815, and with his consent endorsed Cook’s 
name on the cheque an<l paid that to his own account. Again 
he dealt with the circumstance of Cook’s cheque for £350, 
the body of which was drawn by Cheshire, and, as Palmer 
said, taken by him on the 20th November to Cook for him to 
sign in his sick room. That cheque, it wrill be remembered, 
was not produced, but 

** Weatberby, on whom it was drawn,” said Seijeaut Sbee, ** was 
under the impression that the signature was Cook’s.* As it was 
not certain that Frail would have sent up to Weatberby the stakes 
against which it was drawn by the Monday, was it likely that, 

* See Losd CanifMl’t eorreetioii of this.— charge, potL 
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had Palmer meditated Cook’s death at the time, he would haye 
risked its being returned — ^as it was — and passing into the hands 
of Cook’s executors, who would be certain to enquire into the 
matter, on Cook’s sudden death ? From the enquiries that had 
been instituted as to his brother’s life policy, be knew himself to 
be an object of suspicion, and, if any foul play happened to Cook^ 
all hope of recoyering that would be gone. * Their refusal,’ wrote 
Pratt to him, * altered the whole state of affairs, and Palmer must 
be prepared to pay his mother’s acceptances for £4,000 due at the 
end of the month.’ There was the pinch ; the office would not 
pay ; the £4,000 was becoming due ; the holder of the bills saw 
that he was without security, and, if anything occurred to increase 
the suspicions of the insurance office, which was very reluctant to 
pay, the £13,000 was lost for ever, lost beyond hope. Gentlemen, 
that £13,000 is sure to ho paid, unless this man is convicted of 
murder ; and that has a great deal to do with the clamour and 
alarm which have been excited. So sure as that man is saved, and 
saved I believe he will be, that £13,000 is paid. There is no 
defence, no pretence for a defence — the letters of the office make 
that plain. They took an enormous premium ; knowing that the 
man was only 30, they took a premium for a man of 50 — at least, 
the letters show that the premium was enormous — and I say that, 
as sure as this man is saved, that ^13,000 is good for him, and 
will pay his creditors. Do not these facts show that in this 
October suspicions were hanging in menacing meteors about 
Palmer’s head, which would come down with irresistible mo* 
meutiim and crush him upon suspicion of a sudden death by 
murder 1 Do you believe that a man who wrote what the effects 
of strychnia were in his manual would risk such a scene as a 
death-bod by it, in the presence of the dearest and best friend of 
Cook — a man whom he could not influence ; a medical man, who 
liked him and loved him well enough when he knew he w-as ill to 
sleep in the same room with him, that he might be able to attend 
to him in case ho wanted assistance during the night? Is that 
common sense ? Are you going to endorse such a theoiy as that 
upon the suggestion of Dr. Taylor about the effects of strychnia 
produced upon his five rabbits ? Impossible I perfectly impos* 
sible ! as I submit to you. So sure as anything happened by foul 
play to Cook, he had no more chance of getting the £1 3,000 than 
the £180,000 from the Prince of Wales Insurance Office — ^noue 
whatever. That was the only means he had at that time of extri- 
cating himself from these encumbrances.” 
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Again, he tried to depreciate the evidence of Mills as to 
the symptoms of Cook’s attacks, on the ground — not, indeed, 
that she had been tampered with by the prosecution — because 
then, he said, lie was certain that she would not have been 
called — but “that she had been instructed in the various 
symptoms by the repeated private examinations to which she 
liad been subjected,” dwelling on the omission from her evi- 
dence before the coroner that she had been so 'siolcntly sick 
after tasting the broth, and on the other discrepancies in, and 
omissions from, her description of the symptoms when there, 
and when in court. 

" Upon all occasions,” said the learned counsel, ** I am most re- 
luctant to attack a witness who is examined on his or her oath, 
and particularly if he be in a humble position of life. I am very 
reluctant to impute peijury to such a person ; and I think that a 
man who has been as long in the profession as 1 have been must 
be put a little to his wits’ end when he rushes u[)on the assumption 
that a pci*son whose statements have, after a considerable lapse of 
time, materially varied, is, therefore, necessarily, deliberately i>er- 
jured. The tnith is, we know jierfectly w ell, tliat if a considerable 
interval of time occurs between the first story and the second, and 
if the intelligent and respectable persons who are anxious to inves- 
tigate the truth, but who have still a strong moral conviction — 
upon imperfect information — of the guilt of the accused jierson, 
will talk to witnesses and say, * Was there anything of this 
kind?’ or, * Anything of that kind?’ the witnesses at lost catch 
hold of the phrase or term which has so often been used to 
them, and having in that way adopted it, they fancy they may tell 
it in court.” 

He also attacked the conduct of Mr. Stevens, tlie stepfather, 
for, as be said, “goading and irritating Palmer into in- 
cautious expressions, by insinuating that he bad stolen a 
trumpery betting-book that could not be of use to anyone ; ” 
and attributed Palmer’s anxiety to nominate a local solicitor 
to manage affairs to the nature of the pecuniary transactions, 
so much relying on honour, making them far more easy of 
adjustment by a friendly than by a hostile agent. As for 
Myatt, the postboy’s, story of the bribe for upsetting the fly, be 
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attributed that to a personal feeling against the meddlesome 
old gentleman/* as he called Stevens, and not to any idea of 
destroying the probable proofs of his delinquency. His 
marked attention to Cook during his illness he attributed to 
the interest he necessarily felt in his life, and the sending of 
broth and other things from his own house to the wish to 
save expense at a time when neither of them were too well 
off. “Would he/' said Serjeant Shee, “dream of sending 
poisoned broth to an inn, where it was sure to be tasted by 
the cook ? ** 

In addition to the scieutific witnesses which he would call 
to rebut those of the prosecution’s, he would prove that Cook, 
previously to the Shrewsbury meeting, was suffering severely 
from a syphilitic state of throat, and applying to Palmer for 
remedies for it — that Palmer could not have been in Rugeley 
at the time at which New’ton sw'ore that he sold the strychnia 
to him, and that the incident at the “ Raven,” at Shrewsbury, 
of the brandy-and-w^ater was a fiction. To what this evidence 
of previous illness amounted, and how the two witnesses who 
were to negative New'ton and disprove the scene at the 
“ Raven ” fared when put in the box, will be seen in the 
report of their examination.* Great stress was of course laid 
on Palmer’s not only calling in Dr. Bamford, but sending 
for Mr. Jones, Cook’s firmest friend, to witness what 
proved his last day of life, and on the improbability of Palmer 
tampering wdth the medicines under such professional 
supervision. 

Is it conceivable that if Palmer meant to slay Cook wdth 
poison in the dead of night, he would previously have insured tlio 
presence in his victim's chamber of a medical witness, who would' 
know from his frightful sym{)toins that the man was not dying a 
natural death? He brings a medical man into his room, and 
makes him lie within a few* inches of the sick man's bed, that he 
may bo startled w*ith his terriific shrieks, and gaze on those 
agonizing convulsions which indicate the fatal |>otenoy of the 
poison. Can you believe it 1 He might have dispatched bim 




AnUt pp. 185 tad 186, note. 
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means that defy detection, for Cook was taking morphia 
medicinally, and a grain or two more would have silently thrown 
him into an eternal sleep ; * but Instead of this he sends to 
Lutterworth for Jones. You have been told that this was done to 
cover appearances. Done to cover appearances ! No, no, no I 
You cannot believe it. It is not in human nature. It cannot be 
true. Ym cannof Jind him g^dlty, Twl dart not find him gniliy on 
the supposition of its truth. The country unit not stand by you if 
you believe it to be true. You will be impeached before the whole toorld 
if you say that it is true. I believe in my conmence it is false^ because^ 
consistently with the laws ilutt govern human nature^ it cannot he 
trueJ^ 

“ The incident of bis being found searching the clothes 
and under the pillow,” said counsel, “ ought not to be looked 
upon as suspicious, as Mills, who came into the room at the 
time, thought no suspicion of it, and there was nothing but 
the endence of a kind and considerate character in his having 
ordered the shell and the cofBn ; nor was it possible to torture 
into a presumption of guilt the few words of irritation which 
may have fallen from him in the course of a conversation in 
which Mr. Stevens treated him with scorn, not to say with 
insolence.” And then, alluding to the entry as to the effects 
of strychnia in one of his medical books, the learned Serjeant 
turned it most adroitly to his own purpose, as the basis of a 
peroration so telling in its language and perfect in its con- 
struction that it must be presened intact. 

“ The Crown had, no doubt, originally intended to rely upon 
the prisoner’s medical books as affording damning proof of hia 
guilt ; but I will refer to those volumes for evidences that will 
B])eak elo(]uently in his favour. In youth and early manhood there 
is no such protection for a man as the society of an innocent and 
virtuous woman to whom he is sincerely attached. If you find a 
young man devoted to such a woman, loving her dearly, and 
martring her for the love be bears her, you may depend upon it 
that be is a man of humane and gentle nature, little prone to deeds 
of violence. To such a woman was Palmer attached in his youthi 

Bee the soggeetion of Dr. Guy, tlist the death was probably due to 
morphia, and the remarks thereon in Chapter V., post. 
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and I will bring you proof positive to show that the volumes cited 
against him were the books he used when a student, and that the 
manuscript passages are in the hand-writing of his wife. His was 
a marriage of the heart. He loved that young and virtuous woman 
with a pure and generous affection ; ho loved her as he now loves 
her first-bom, who awaits with trembling anxiety the verdict that 
will restore him to the ai’ms of his father, or drive that father to 
nu ignominious death upon the scaffold.’^ [The prisoner here 
covered his face with his hands and shed tears.] Here in this 
book I have conclusive evidence of the kind of man that Palmer 
was seven years ago. I find in its pages the copy of a letter 
addressed by him while still a student to the woman whom he 
afterwards made his wife. It is as follows ; — 

** ‘ My dearest Annii-:, — I snatch a moment from m}’ studies to your dear, 
dear little self. I need scarcely say that the principal inducement I have to 
work is the desire of getting my studies finished, so as to be able to press 
your dear little form in my arms. With best, best love, believe me, dearest 
Annie, ‘ Vour own William.* 

“Now this is not the sort, of letter that is generally read in 
courts of justice. It was no part of my instructions to read that 
letter, but the book was put in to prove that this man is a wicked, 
heartless, savage desperado ; and I show you what he was seven 
years ago — that he w'as a man who loved a young woman for her 
own sake — loved her with a pure and virtuous affection — such an 
affection as would, iu almost all natures, be a certain antidote 
against guilt. Such is the man whom it has beeu my duty to 
defend upon this occasion, and upon the evidence that is before 
you I cannot believe him to be guilty. Don’t suppose, gentlemen, 
that he is unsupported in this dreadf^nl trial by his family and his 
friends. An aged mother, who may have disapproved of some part 
of his conduct, awaits with trembling anxiety your verdict ; a dear 
sister can scarcely support herself under the suspense which now 
presses upon her ; a brave and gallant brother stands by him to 
defend him, and 8pai*es neither time nor trouble to save him from 
an aw'^ful doom. I call upon you, gentlemen, to raise your miuda 
to a capacity to estimate the high duty which you have to perform. 
You have to stem the torrent of prejudice ; you have to vindicate 
the honour and character of your country ; yon have, with firmneee 
and courage, to do your duty, and to hud a verdict for the Crown 
if you believe that guilt is proved ; but, if you have a doubt apon 
that point, depend, upon it that the time will come when the 
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innocence of that man will be made apparent, and when you will 
deeply regret any want of due and calm consideration of the case 
which it has been my duty to lay before you.” 


THE REPLY. 

The greater part of the tenth day was occupied with tlio 
reply of the Attorney-General, dealing in the Jirst part with 
the medico-scientific evidence brought forward for the defence, 
and contrasting it with that on the part of the prosecution, 
and in the latter part pressing home with all his force of 
criticism and power of language the suspicious acts of the 
prisoner before and after the deaili of Cook. Between hlio- 
pathic and traumatic tetanus he drew the distinction, ** sup- 
ported,” as he said, ** b}' the evidence of men who had seen, 
not here and there a stray ease, but numerous instances of 
that disease, that the former was a disease of days, and even 
wrecks, and not of hours or minutes.” He pointed out that 
such were really the symptoms in the cases adduced for the 
defence, and ridiculed the notion that the old ulcers of the 
spring of the year, with which Dr. Savage had dealt success- 
fully, could be assigned as the causes of this form of disease 
in Cook’s case, and then criticised seriatim the other forms of 
convulsive disease to which tlie witnesses for tlie defence 
attributed it. After referring to the statements of Dr. Savage 
and Mr. Stevens as to the state of Cook’s health prior to his 
departure for Shrewsbury races, he thus dealt with the 
evidences of his state of health offered by the prisoner’s 
witnesses : — 

** It is said that at some former time he had exhibited his throat 
to some of the witnesses that were called, and had applied to 
Palmer for mercurial wash to apply to it, or to some of the ulcers. 
The precise period is not fixed, but it is pcifectly clear that, though 
at one time be had adopted that course, under the recomroondation 
of Dr. Savage he had got rid of it, and there is not the slightest 
pretence for saying that this man was suffering under a syphilitic 
affection of any kind ; that fact w*a8 n^tived distinctly and 
unequivocally by a man of the highest authority, a medical gentle- 
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man of eminence^ under whose treatment the man got so rapidly 
well. It is a pretence, gentlemen, which has not the shadow of a 
foundation, and which 1 should be shrinking from my duty if 1 did 
not denounce as altogether unworthy of your consideration. There 
was nothing about the man, according to the statement of thoee 
who were competent to give you an opinion, which would warrant, 
for a single moment, the supposition that there was anything in 
any part of his body which could justify the notion of traufMitic 
tetanu 9 . Even if there were, the character which his symptoms 
assumed when the tetanus set in, is utterly incompatible, according 
to the evidence of all the witnesses, with a case of traumatic 
tetanus^ 

Then, after pointing out how the two cases of this disease 
put forward by the defence were cases of days and hours, and, 
not like Cook’s, of minutes, he proceeded to deal with the 
suggestion of idiopathic tetanm, 

“ Idiopathic tetanus 7 Proceeding from what 1 They say that* 
Mr. Cook was a man of a delicate constitution, subject to excite- 
ment 5 that he had something the matter with his chest ; tliat, iti 
addition, he had this diseased condition of his throat, and, putting 
all these things together, they say, that if he took cold, he might get 
* uUopathic tetanus,^ We are launched into a sea of speculation 
and impossibilities. Mr. Eunueley, who came forward for the 
purpose of inducing you to believe this, goes through a bead-roll 
of the supposed iufirmities of Mr. Cook ; talks about his excite- 
ability, about bis delicacy of chest, about the affection of his throat, 
goes through these various heads, and says that these things may 
have predisposed him to * idiojiathic Manus* if he took cold. 
What evidence is there that ho ever did take cold ? Not the 
slightest in the world. From beginning to end he was never treated 
for cold by anybody, and never complained of it to anyone. / cannot 
help saying that to me it seems a scandal upon a learned, distin- 
guislud, and lUteral profession, tliat men should put forteard such 
speculations as these, }}erverting facts, and drawing from them sophis- 
tical and- unwarrantable conclusions with ilw view of deceiving a jury, 
I have the greatest respect for science, no man can hair more ; but I 
cannot repress my indignation and abhorrence when I see it thus 
perverted and prostituted to the jmrposes of a particular cause in a 
court of justice. Do not talk to me about excitement, as Mr. 
Nuuneley did the other day, being the cause of idiopathic tetanus. 
You remember the sort of excitement he spoke they are 
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unworthy of your notice, and they were topics discreditable to be 
put forward by a witness as worthy of the attention of sensible 
men constituting such a tribunal as you are.'’ 

Again, on Mr. Nimnelcy’s suggestion that it might bo a 
case of general conrulsions accompanied by tetanic symptoms, 
said the Attorney-General — 

“Well, but pause a moment, Mr. Nuuneley ; have you ever seen 
one single case in which death arising from general convulsions, 
accompanied by tetanic symptoms, has not ended in the luicon- 
sciousness of the patient before death ? ‘ No, 1 never knew such a 

case — not one. But in some book or otlier I am told that there is 
such a case reported ; ’ and he cites one, not for tluvt pur])osc, I 
think, but with reference to general convulsions beitig sometimes 
accompanied by tetanic symptoms and ending in death, from a very 
eminent author of the present day, Dr. ropland. Dr. Copland is 
living and Dr. (’opland might have been called — was not called, 
notwithstanding the challenge which I threw out. Why 1 Because 
it is infinitely better in such a case to call together from the east 
and west practitioners of more or less obscurity, instead of bringing 
to bear upon the subject the light of science which is treasured 
in the breasts of the eminent practitioners with which this city 
abounds.” 

Again, on Mr. Partridge’s evidence of the probable effect of 
the granules on the spinal marrow, 

“ I called his attention,” he Kiid, “ to w hut had evidently not 
been done before, namely, the sjmptonKs of Mr. (.‘ook’s case, and 
asked him in simple, stmightfurw^ard terms wliethcr, looking at 
tliese, he would pledge his opitiion, in the face of the medical 
world and the Court, that this w'us a case of arachnitis, and he 
caudidly admitted that he would not assert it.” 

Against Dr. Macdonald’s epileptic convulsionH with tetanic 
complications, be cited the following from that gentleman’s 
cross-examination : — 

“ Did you ever know a case of epilepsy, with or without tetanic 
complications, in which consciousness was not destroyed l)efore the 
patient died ? He said * No, I cannot say I over did, but I have 
read in some book that such a case occurred/ Is there anything 
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to make you think this was epilepsy ? * Well, it may have lieen 
epilepsy, because I do not know what else to ascribe it to, but I 
must admit that epilepsy is characterised generally by unconscious- 
ness.* Well, then, what difference would tetanic complications make ? 
That he is unable to explain.” 


With the final suggestion of Angina peclorisy he could not 
deal so minutely as with the four preceding ones. 

** The gentleman,” he said, who was called at the last moment 
would not have escaped quite so easily if I had had tiie books to 
which ho referred under my hand, and been able to expose, as I 
would have done, the ignorance or presumption of the assertion he 
dared to make. 1 ignorance or preionnption ; or, wJuU is tcfrrse, 
an intention to deceive. I assert it in the face of the whole medical 
profession^ and I am satisfied I shall have a verdict in my favour/^ 


He then concluded this part of his speech by calling 
attention to the fact, that three of the witnesses for the 
prisoner, Mr. Partridge, Dr, llobinson, and even Dr. Letheby, 
strongly as he was biased for the defence, agreed with Sir B. 
Brodie and the other medical witnesses for the Crown, that, 
in the whole of tlieir experience*, learning, and inlbrmalion, 
they knew of no known disease to which the sj^miptoms of 
Mr. Cook could possibly be referred — a fact the imiK>rtaiico 
of which it was impossible to exaggerate.’’ 

Assuming, then, that all were agnanl, that from the time 
that the final paroxysm set in, the syinplonis were similar to 
those of strychnia tetanus^ he dealt with the point which the 
defence had raised — which he admitted deserved their most 
attentive consideration — that there wore points of difference, 
which had led some of the witnesses to the conclusion that 
they could not have resulWd from that cause. 


“ Let us see,” he said, ** what they are. In the first place, they 
showed that the i)cnod which elapsed between the 8up])osed admi* 
lustration of the poison, and the first symptoms, was longer than 
they have ever observed iu animals upon which they have experi- 
mented. The first observation which arises is this : that there is 
a known difierenoo between animal and human life, in the power 
with which certain specific things act uj>on their organization. It 
may well be that poison administered to a rabbit will produce ita 
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effect in a given time. It bj no means follows that it will produce 
the same effect in the same time on an animal of a different 
description. Still less does it follow that it will exercise its bane- 
ful influence in the same time on a human subject The whole of 
the evidence on both sides leads to establish this fact, that not 
only in individuals of different si>ecie8, but in iudividtials of the 
same species, the same poison and the Sfiine influence will produce 
effects different in degree, diflerent in duration, different in power. 
But again, it is perfectly notorious that the rapidity with which the 
poison begins to work depends mainly upon the mode of its admi- 
niuistration. If it is administered in a fluid state it acts with 
great rapidity. If it is given in a solid state its eflects come on 
more slowly. If it is given in an indurated substance it will act 
with still greater tardiness. Then what was the period at which 
this poison began to act after its administration, assuming it to 
have been poison ? It seems, from Mr. Jones's statement, that 
Palmer came to administer the pills somewliere about 1 1 o'clock, 
but they were not administered on liis firat arrival, for the patient, 
as if with an intuitive sense of the death that awaited him, strongly 
resisted the attempts to make him take them ; and no doubt these 
remonstrances, and the endeavours to overcome them, occn{>iod 
some period of time. The pills were at hist given. Assuming — 
which I only do for the sake of argument— that the pills contained 
strychnia, how soon did they l)egin to operate? Xfr. Jones says 
he went down to bis supper, and came back again alx>iit 12 o'clock. 
Upon his return to the room, after a word or two of conversation 
with Cook, he proceeded to undress and go to bed, and luul not 
been in bed ten minutes before a warning came that another of 
the paroxysms wa-s about to t4ike place. The imiid.scrvant puts it 
still earlier, and it appears that as early as ten raiuutcs before twelve 
the first alarm was given, w'bich would make the interval little 
more than three quarters of an hour. When these witnesses tell 
us that it would take an hour and a half, or two hours, we see 
here another of those exaggerated determinations to see the facts 
only In the way that will be most fiivourable to the prisoner. I 
find in some of the experiments that have l>eeii made that the 
duration of time, before the [loison begins to work, lias been little, 
if anything, less than an hour. In the case of a girl at Glasgow it 
was stated that it was three-quarters of an hour before the pills 
oegan to work. There may have been some reason for the pills 
not taking effect within a certain period after their administration. 
It would be easy to mix them up with substances difficult of solu- 
tion, or which might retard their action. I cannot bring myself to 
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believe that if in all other respects you are perfectly satisfied 
that the symptoms, the consequences, the effect were analogous, 
and similar in all respects to those produced by strychnia, you will 
conclude that in this case strychnia was not administered, and 
found your conclusion on the simple fact that a quarter of an hour 
more than usual may have elapsed before the pills operated. But 
they say the premonitory s^miptoms were wanting. They assert 
that in the case of animals the animal at first manifests some un- 
easiness, shrinks, and draws itself into itself, as it were, and aToids 
moving ; that certain involuntary twitchings about the head come 
on, and that there were no such premonitory symptoms in Cook’s 
case. I utterly deny the proposition. I say there were premoni- 
tory symptoms of the most marked character. He is lying in his 
bed ; he suddenly starts up in an agony of alarm. What made 
him do that ? Was there nothing premonitory there — nothing that 
warned him the paroxysm was coming on? He jumps up, says, 
^Go and fetch Palmer — fetch me help ! I am going to be ill as I 
was last night!' What was that hut a knowMge that the 
symptoms of the previous night were returning, and a warning of 
what he might expect unless some relief were obtained I He slU 
up and prays to have his neck rubbed. What was the feeling about 
his neck but a premonitory symptom, which was to prec^e the 
paroxysms that were to supervene t He begs to have his neck 
rubbed, and that gives lum some comfort. But here they say this 
could not have been tetanus from strychnia, because animals cannot 
bear to be touched, for a touch brings on a paroxysm — not only a 
touch, but a breath of air, a sound, a word, a movement of any one 
near will bring on a return of the paroxysm. Now, in three cases 
of death from strychnia we have shown that the patient has 
endured rubbing of the limbs, and received satisfaction from that 
rubbing. In Mrs. Smyth's case, when her legs were distorted, she 
prayed and entreated that she might have them straightened. 
The lady at Leeds, in the case which Dr. Nunneley himself 
attended, implored her husband between the spasms to rub her 
legs and arms in order to overcome the rigidity. That case was 
within bis own knowledge, and yet in spite of it, although he 
detected stiychuia in the body of the unhappy woman, he dares 
to say that Cook's having tolerated the rubbing between the 
paroxysms is a proof that he bad not taken strychnia. Then 
there is the case of Olutterbuck. He had taken an overdose of 
strychnia, and suffered irom the reappearance of tetanus, and hit 
only coinfort was to have his legs rubbed. Therefore, I say that 
the continued endeavour to persuade a jury that the fiict of Ootrii’a 
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Laving had Lis neck rubbed proves that this is not tetanus by 
strychnia, shows nothing hut the dishonesty and insincerity of the 
witnesses who liave so dared to ])ervert the facts. But they go 
further, and contend that (Vuk was able to swallow. So ho 
was before the paroxysms came on. But nobody has ever 
pretended that he could swallow afterwards. Ho swallowed the 
pilis, and what is very curious, and illustrates part of the theory, 
is this, that it was the act of swallowing the pills, a sort of move- 
ment in raising his head, which brought on the paroxj^sm of which 
he died.’* 

Having thus called attention to the fact, that against the 
three cases of undoubted poisoning by strychnia (those 
of Mrs. Smyth, IMrs. Dove, and Mr. Clutterbuck), the 
sufferers in which l>egged to be rubbed, all that could be set 
up was, that animals when tlius poisoned could not bear to 
bo touched, the Attorney-General dealt with the fact of 
the rigidity of Cook’s body after death, on which Mr. 
Nunneley relied as a proof that it could not be a case of 
strychnia poisoning. He cited the evidence of Mr. Herapath, 
the very next analyst called by the defence, that in tw*o of his 
experiments on animals the bodies had been indurated and 
coiitoried,” as well that of Dr. Taylor that one of the animals 
in bis experiments was so rigid after death that it could bo 
held out in an horizontal position in the air as though, it W'ere 
on its four legs on a plane surface. “ What,” he said, “ ore 
you to think of the honesty of this sort of evidence ? ” Again, 
on the question of the fulness or emptiness of the heart, he 
thus accounted for the variation (ff the symptoms : — 

“ It is obvious to any one who reflects for a single moment that 
the question whether the heart hlrnll be found compressed, or the 
lungs congested must de[^cud it|>on the iujiuediate cause of death, 
and we know that in cases of tetanus death may result from more 
than one cause. All the niuscles of the body are subject to the 
exciting action of this powerful fioison, but no one cau tell in what 
order those muscles will tie affected, or where the {Hiis^iiious in- 
fluence will put forth the fulness of its {xiwer. If it acts on the 
respiratory nitiscles, and arrests the play of the lungs, and witli it 
the breathing of the atmospheric air, the result will be that the 
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heart will be left full. But if some spasm seizes on the heart, 
contracting it and expelling from it the blood that it contains, and 
so produces death, the result will be that the heart will be found 
empty. So that you never have perfect certainty as to how these 
Bym])tom6 will manifest themselves after death ; but that is again 
put forward as if the fact of the heart being empty is a conclusive fact 
of the death not having taken place from strychnia. Yet those men 
who. come here as witnesses under the sanction of scientific au- 
thority, must have heard both these cases spoken to by medical 
gentlemen who had examined those two unfortunate patients after 
death, and who told us that in both aises they found the heart 
ejnj)ty. That gets rid of that matter. As death takes place from 
one or other of these causes, so w ill be tlie appearance of the heart, 
the brain, and the body after death. There is uotliing in this for 
a single moment to negative the conclusion which you wrouid 
otherwise arrive at from the other symptoms.” 

For the difficulty which he admitted arose from the non- 
discovery of strychnia by the analyst, be assigned another 
reason besides that of the condition of the stomach and other 
parts from the negligence imputed to those who had conducted 
the post mortem examination — namely, the probable smallness 
of the fatal dose. In all the cases of exi>erinn*iits on animals 
in which the poison hud been detected, the doses had been 
one or even two grains, yet half a grain would prove fatal ; 
and where so little as that had been given in experiments, 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. llees had failed to detect it. On the 
partisanship of Mr. Herapath, sitting by the side of the 
prisoner’s counsel, prompting questions, and on his assertion 
that he believed that Cook had been killed by strychnia and 
that Taylor could and ought to have detected it, his remarks 
were those rather of a French Public Prosecutor than an 
Attorney-General. 

** I do not say that alters the fact ; but 1 do say tlmt it iudiices 
one to lof)k at the credit of those witnesses with a very great 
amount of suspicion. 1 reverence a man who, from a sense i»f 
justice and a love of truth — from tho^e high coui>iiicnition8 which 
form the noblest character of man — comes forward in favour of a 
man against whom the world may tuni iu a torrent of prejudice 
and aversion, and who stands and stf^tes what he believes to be 
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tho tnitK. But I abhor the traffic in testimony to which, I regret to 
say, men of science sometimes permit themselves to condescend.** 

TMietber Newton was believed or not — and he showed how 
his statement was confirmed by Roberts’s account of Palmer's 
conduct at the time of the second purchase of poison, he 
urged that of the latter fact there could be no doubt, and 
asked what was done with that strychnia. That Palmer 
obtained this strychnia was not controverted, and what he did 
with it was not attempted to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

** Purchased for whom ? for what 1 If for a patient why is he 
not produced 1 If for any other purj)ose, let us at least have it 
explained. Has there been a shadow of an explanation ? Alas, I 
grieve to say, none at all. Something was said, in the outset of 
the case, about dogs that had been troublesome in the paddocks, 
but that was in September. If there was any recurrence of this, 
why are not the grooms here to prove this ? Some one must have 
assisted Palmer to destroy these dogs. Where are those j)er8on8 ! 
AN'hy are they not called 1 Not only are they not called, they are 
not even named. My learned friend does not venture to breathe 
even a suggestion,*** 

As for the witness called to disprove the incident of the brandy 
and water at Shrew sbury, his 8olitar\’ evidence, that of one of tho 

• On this point, which was also put very strongly by I/)nl Cainpl>rll in hia 
charge, the pris<»uer\s brother, in his letter to that judge, accuses the pratecu* 
tion of cunningly keejting hack a witness of the name of C’otrkayiie, who bad 
l>een exaujined Jx*foru the coroner and whose dc|io.sition was before the C’onrt, 
who would have explained the use for which the str^’chnia was iKUight. 

** Had he been, as be ought to have l^eeu called, he would have proved that 

he kept a gun loaded in the stable, by order of uiy broUicr, to shoot the dogs 
that worried his brood mares, and that he also threatened to |>oison them, 
and that the strv'chuia was purchaaod for that object, and that he had tidsaed 
dogs since then, which luui in ilie habit of prowling a1>out the ]»aifturea 
and hunting the marea.'* He also accounts fur the non -product ion of 
f»oiiioiied dogs, by the ** medical fact that they go away to die in secret, con* 
ccaled and ([uiet places, where they die untiiscovered, and would be mortally 
attacked in so short a itnie tliat they could not get to their own hotuc.^* He 
farther accuses them of sirnding this wituess, and Haudem the trainer, who 
would have proved that Cook told him ho had given Palmer all his niotiey, 
out of the way, so tliat the prisoner*! solicitor could not call them for the 
defence.— Zef/cr to Zord Camfhellf pp. 17, 19, But sec anto, p. 188, note. 
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prisoner’s associates, he urged, would not stand for a moment 
against those of the witnesses who had spoken for the prose* 
cution. As for the attempt to prove that Palmer could not 
have been in Bugeley at the time when Newton swore that he 
purchased the strychnia, Mr. Jeremiah Smith’s antecedents, 
the disgraceful part he had played in the insurance trans- 
actions, let alone his exhibition in the witness-box, he added, 
deprived his evidence of credit. 

Again, antimony was undoubtedly discovered in the body, 
and yet no one is known to have given it to Cook, tmless 
Palmer did so in the broth, the toast and water, and the coffee 
that he pressed him to take, and provided for him. On the 
question of motive so anxiously laboured by the defence, it 
was enough simply to repeat, the amounts of the debts press- 
ing on Palmer, and to bear in mind how dro^vning men will 
catch at a straw. Cook’s bets, which Palmer had collected, 
staved off immediate pressure ; and had not Mr. Stevens, whose 
conduct as Cook’s relative the Attorney-General earnestly 
defended, insisted on the 2 x> 8 t-mortem, and thus brought 
about the inquest and this inquiry, it was possible that the in- 
surance office might have paid the policy on Walter’s life, and 
the forged bills been thus redeemed in time to save exposure. 
Cook also was valueless to help Palmer to keep these bills 
alive ; even Pratt, the 60 per cent, money-lender, would not 
discount his acceptance for i;500 without the security of a 
bill of sale on his horses. 

Better acquainted with turf doings than his opponent, the 
Attorney-General smiled at the idea, that because a man was 
another’s confederate on the turf therefore he made himself 
responsible for his debts, or that Cook, with all his friendship 
for Palmer, would beggar himself for his sake. 

Joint engagement they had but one, the £d00 bill secured on 
Sirius and Polestar, and it was to meet this, and free bis horses, 
that Cook gave X300 out of bis receipts at Shrewsbuiy to Palmer 
to send up to Pratt, and wrote to Fisher to advance the other 
£200. No £300 was sent up, and the £200, with the beta 
collected by Herring, went not to free this bill, but to stop Pratt's 
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action on the foiled bill of £2000 of Palmer's. It was no doubt 
true that after a man's death, his bets were in^ecovorable and bis 
bettiug-book useless. It wits, however, useful to enable Palmer 
to give a list of bets to Herring to collect, the proceeds of which 
Wei'S turned to his own use, and the previous collection of which 
Palmer withheld from Stevens. In the same way would have 
gone the cheque for £3o0 for the stakes — whether a forgery or not 
— but for the accident of their not having paid over in time. Had 
Cook lived, the closely approaching claim on his X500 accept- 
ance, which he believed to have been settled, would have revealed 
the whole transaction.” [Again, the Attorney-General pressed 
fur the production of the .£350 cheque filled up by Cheshire.] 
“ Why should Cheshire be asked to fill it up i Just about tliis time 
Palmer w’as to meet Dr. Bainford and Jones in consultation — why 
not ask Mr. Jones, the tru.stcd friend of Cook, tell him the same 
story as he did Cheshire, and not send for the latter ? From the 
day that this cheque was drawn till lie was arrested on the bill, 
Palmer had imdistnrbcd possession of his own papers — from the 
day of his arrest till his trial the pa]>ers hud been in safe custody. 
Why, then, is it not produced ? Cun you help drawing the in- 
ference that the transaction will not bear the light ? Look, 
airain, at the claim of £3000 or £4000 ot‘ bills on Cook’s estate, 
the document Cheshire refused to witness, which is also m»t pro- 
duced — the letter to Pi-att that he must have I'olcstar, and the 
instructions not to give any information on Cook’s alluirs. Cmi 
you doubt that they were all part of one fraudulent and flagi- 
tious design, for the full coin]»letion of which the death of Cook 
was a necessary thing ? ” 

Palmer’s conduct at the post-mortem, the tampering with 
the cover of the jar — by whom ? — his anxiety to upset 
Mr. Stevens when in charge of it, because, it bad been urged, 
of “ his prying meddlesome curiosity his presents and 
letters to tlie coroner; his prompting Cheshire to tamper 
w ith the letUT from Dr. Taylor ; his anxiety to know, and to 
let the coroner know', that strychnia had not been found ; his 
suggestion to call Smith (wrhat a witness Jeremiah would 
have made !) ; his assertions of previous epile])tic fits, and his 
hope “ that the verdict to-morrow would be that he died oi 
natural causes, and thus end it,’* were all dw'elt upon : 
little things, if taken individually, but taken as a whole/' 
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Baid the Attorney-General, as I submit to you, leading 
irresistibly to the conclusion of the guilt of this man.*’ 

In concluding this masterly speech, though in some parts 
too like fighting for a verdict, the Attorney-(jeneral criticised 
the assertion by Serjeant Slice of his belief of the prisoner’s 
innocence : — 

^^You have, indeed, had introduced into this case one other 
element, which I own, I think, had better have been omitted. 
You have had from my learned friend the unusual, I think I may 
say the unprecedented, assurance of his conviction of the innocence 
of his client. I can only say u[K)n that point that I think it would 
have been better if my learned friend had abstained from giving 
such an assurance. What would he think of me if, imitating his 
example, 1 should at this moment declare to you, on my honour, 
as he did, what is the intimate conviction which has followed from 
my own conscientious consideration of this C4ise ? My learned 
friend also, in his address, of which all admired the power and 
ability, adopting a course whicli is sometimes resorted to by advo- 
cates, but wliicli, in my mind, involves more or less a species of 
insult to the good sense or good feeling of the jury — endeavoured 
to intimidate you, by an aj)peal to your consciences, from discharg- 
ing firmly and honestly the great and solemn duty which you are 
called upon to perform. My learned frieml told you that, if your 
verdict in this wise should be ‘guilty,' the innocence of the prisoner 
would one day be made manifest, and that you would never cease 
to regret the verdict which you liad given. If my learned friend 
were sincere in that — and 1 know that be was, for there is no man 
in w'hom the spirit of truth and lionour is more keenly alive— if he 
said what he believed, 1 can only answer that it shows how, when 
a man enters upon the consideration of a case with a strong buis 
on liis mind, he is liable to err. 1 think then that my learned 
friend had better have abstained from making any assurance which 
involved his conviction of the prisoner’s innocence. I think, 
further — in justice and consideration to you — that be should have 
abstained from representing to you that the voice of the ooimtiy 
would not sanction the verdict whicli you might give. 1 say 
nothing of the inconsistency which is involved in such a statement, 
coming from one who but a short hour before had complained in 
eloquent terms of the universal torrent of passion and of prejudice 
by which he said that his client would bo borne down ; but in 
answer to my learned friend 1 say this to you Pay no regard 
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to the voice of the country, whether it be for eoiidemnation or for 
acquittal ; pay no regal'd to aiij'thing but to the internal voice of 
your own consciences, and to that sense of duty which you owe to 
(lod and man upon this occasion, seeking no reward except the com- 
forting assurance that when you look back to the proceedings of 
this day you will feel that you have discharged to the utmost of 
your ability and to the best of your power the duty which it was 
yours to perform. If on a review of this whole case, comparing the 
evidence on one side and ou the other, and weighing it in the even 
scales of justice, you can come to the conclusion of innocence, or 
can even entertain that fair and reasonable amount of doubt of 
which the accused is entitled to the benefit, in God’s name acquit 
him ; but if, on the other hand, all the facts and all the evidence 
lead your minds, with satisfaction to yourselves, to the conclusion 
of his guilt, then — but then only — I ask for a verdict of ‘ guilty * 
at your hands. For the protection of the good, for the repression 
of the wicked, I ask for that verdict by which alone-^as it seems 
to me — the safety of society can be secured, and the demands, the 
imperious demands of public justice, can be satisfied.” 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

As the learned Judge’s charge occupied the whole of the 
eleventh and until half-past four on the twelfth day, and was 
necessarily protracted by his reading in detail nearly all the 
volnminous evidence to the jiur, it would be impossible to 
give it in full. I shall, therefore, limit this report to such 
of his observations, as have not already been given in the 
notes to the evidence of the various witnesses to whom they 
applied. 

Contrasting the practice in foreign countries of raising the 
probability of guilt, from the fact of the previous commission 
by a prisoner of other crimes against other persons, and even 
of a totally different character to that with which he then 
stands charged, Lord Campbell warned the jury that they 
must deal with him now as if be were an entirely innocent 
man, and confine their attention solely to the evidence bear* 
ing on the crime itself. He w*amed them also that the 
expression of his counseFs opinion, that the prisoner was 
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innocent^ meant no 'more than the plea of *^Not Gtdlty/’ and 
that the most inconvenient consequences would follow from 
regarding it in any other light. Neither was it necessary, as 
a point of law, that the poison by which it was charged that 
the murder was effected, should be found in the body, or 
seen to bo administered. They must look to the medical 
evidence to see whether the death was from that poison, or 
from natural causes, and to the moral evidence, whether that 
showed that the prisoner not only had the opportunity, bub 
that he actually availed himself of that opportunity, and 
administered the poison. He then proceeded to read over the 
evidence, commencing with that showing the indebtedness of 
Palmer to Pratt, in which Cook had no liability, and then 
taking up the joint liability of Palmer and Cook to the same 
person in connection with the loan secured on Cook’s horses. 
With reference to the former transactions he called attention 
to Palmer’s letter to Pratt, not to let Cook’s friends know 
what money Cook had ever had from him,” remarking, “ that 
it was written at a time when the stepfather w'as making 
inquiries of a nature certainly very disagreeable to Palmer.” 
On the latter correspondence he called attention to the cheque 
for A*375, sent by Pratt for Cook, on which Palmer wrote the 
endorsement, and admitted “ that it was very properly argued 
for the defence, that it was possible that Cook ha<l authorised 
some one else to write it ; ” but coupled with it the circum- 
stance that on the 13th of November Palmer was in a state 
of embarrassment, and that on the 20th he could pay Armshaw 
two £50 notes, and that on the 22nd he could pay a further 
£60. 

After next reading the evidence of Wright, the attorney of 
Birmingham, to show how heavily Palmer was indebted to 
his brother, besides to Pratt, and alluding to the bill of sale 
of all his propert}^ he laid great stress on the non-production 
of the cheque on Weatherby for £350, the production of 
which would have settled the question whether or not it was 
forged with the intention of appropriating it to his own use. 
Mr. Seijeant Shoe here interposing with the remark that 
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Weatherby thought the signature genuine, Lord Campbell 
replied : — 

“ Mr. Wentherby said the body of the cheque was not in Cook's 
handwriting, and he had paid no attention to the signature. You, 
gentlemen, must consider the evidence with regaid to this part of 
the case. The cheque is not produced, though it was sent bock by 
AVeatherby to Palmer. It is not produced ” [hero the judge read 
the evidence of the search for papers at Palmer's]. It might have 
been expected that the cheque so returned to Palmer, who pro- 
fessed to sot store upon it, and to have given value for it, would 
have l>een found, but it is not forthcoming. It is for you to dmw 
whatever inference may suggest itself to you from this circum- 
stance.” 

The judge then alluded to the fact of Palmer remaining in 
the neighbourhood after suspicion had been excited against 
him, as of importance, and worthy of being taken into con- 
sideration, though, as he added, ‘‘ he miglit have done so, 
perhaps, thinking that from tlie care lie had taken nothing 
would be discovered against him,*’ and that neither the bills 
nor the document by which Cook was said to have admittt^d 
his liability on tliem were produced, and closed this portion 
of the evidence. 

On the incident of the hrandv-and-water at Shrewsbury, 
the learned judge remarked, “ AVhat a mysterious circum- 
stance it was, that Cook, afU‘r he had stated liis suK])icionK, 
still retained his confidence in Palmer — was still coiistautlv 
in his company — during the few remaining days of his life, 
still .sent for him whenever in distress ; and, in fact, seemed 
to a great extent to be under his influence.” In a subHeqtient 
part of his charge, when dealing with the evidence for the 
defence, he contrasted the evidence of Myatt in contradiction 
to that of Brooks and Fisher, and left the jur}’ to draw* their 
owTi conclusion which they would Ixdieve. Cook’s letter to 
Fisher to pay Pratt the £*200 was also here read and com- 
mented on, and the jury left to infer why he did not go to 
Loudon as he proposed, and wliy he jmt tlie colhtetion of his 
bets in Herring’s hands instead of Fisher’s — if he did so.” 
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Gaming now to the illness at Bugeleyi he said, he was 
hound to declare that not one fact had been adduced to prove 
that Mills had been bribed, or that Mr. Stevens had read 
over the newspaper to her, to influence her evidence in a 
particular direction : it was a gratuitous assertion, unsup*' 
ported by evidence, and distinctly denied.” Whether the 
difference of Palmer’s dress when he ran over, as described 
by Mills or Barnes, was of sufficient importance, was a 
question for the jury, and also whether Mills’s deposition 
before the coroner, and her evidence in C ourt (the deposition 
was read) was not substantially the same. On the letter 
from Palmer calling in Jones, cited by the defence as a proof 
of innocence, he said : — 

“ It is important, however, to consider at w’hat period of Cook’s 
illness Jones was sent for, and in what condition he was when 
Jones aiTived. Palmer’s assertion in the letter was, that Cook had 
been suffering from diarrhcca, and of this statement we have not 
the slightest confirmatinn in the evidence. When Jones, looking 
at Cook’s tongue, observed it was not the tongue of a bilious 
attack, Palmers reply was, *You should have seen it before.’ 
What reason could Palmer have for using these words, when there 
is not the slightest evidence of Cook having suffered from such an 
illness 1 ” Then, liaving had Jones’s deposition before the coroner 
read, he added, It is for you to say whether iu your opinion this 
deposition at all varies from his evidence given here : I confess 
that I see no variation, and uo reason to suppose that bis evidence 
is not the evidence of sincerity and truth.” 

After obsci^'ing that the evidence of Dr. Savage showed 
that iirevious to his departure for Shrewsbury Cook was in 
better health than he hod been for a long time, the learned 
judge read the evidence of Newton, and his deposition before 
the coroner. lU^markiug on his omitting to mention the first 
purchase of strychnia until the Tuesday morning, when 
coming to London, he said : — 

** You will observe that though there has been an omission, there 
is no contradiction. You are then to consider what is the proba- 
bility of his inventing this wicked lie — a most important lie, if lie 
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it be. He had no ill will towards the prisoner at the bar, he had 
never quarrelled with him, and had nothing to get by injuring him. 
I cannot see any motive for Jiis inventing a lie to take away the 
life of the prisoner. No inducement was held out to him by the 
Crown. He says himself that no inducement was held out to him, 
and that at lust he disclosed this circumstance from a sense of duty. 
If you believe his evidence, it is very strong against the prisoner. ’’ 
And then, reading the evidence of Roberts and remarking that ho 
was not cross-examined or in aiiv wav contradicted, he added — ^ If 
you couple that with the sbitement of Newton — believing that 
statement — you have evidence of strychnia having been procured 
by the prisoner on the Monday night before the symptoms of 
stzTchnia were exhibited by Cook ; and by the evidence of Roberts, 
undenied and unquestioned, that on Tuesday six grains of strychnia 
were supplied to him. Sujqwsing you should come to the conclu- 
sion that the symptoms of Cook were consistent with stiychiiia, 
then a case is made out for the Crown. The learned counsel did 
not favour us with the theory he had formed in his own mind with 
respect to that strychnia. There is no evidence — tiiore is no sug- 
gestion — how it w'as applied; what became of it.* That must not 
influence your vci*dict, unless you come to the conclusion that 
Cook’s symptoms were consistent with death by strychnia, lint if 
yof£ come to that amchtMon^ 2 should shrink from mt/ duitf — I 
should be uHWfirthif to sit here — if I did not call t/our attention to the 
inference^ that if he purchased that strychnia, he jntrehased it for the 
purpose of ndministeriny it to Cook.'' 

Then, after vindicating the conduct of Mr. Stevens in 
relation to the loss of the betting-book, Lord CamplK^n 
alluded to the pushing of the jar, at the jmMnortan, us 
probably an accident, and its removal as nothing more than 
the pushing, were it not coupled with evidence afterwards 
given, which might lead to the inference that there was a 
plan to destroy it and prevent the analysis of its conteuis.*’ 
He saw no reason to doubt the evidence of tiie postboy, and 
did not believe that Stevens had given Palmer such provo- 
cation as to induce him to offer Myatt a bribe to upset him. 
** That is not indeed a decisive proof of guilt, but it is for you 
to say whether the prisoner did not enter on that contrivance 

* See ante, p. 216, note, oo the evidence of a witneif, Cockayne, who waa 
called before the coroner. 
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to prevent an opportunity of examining the jar^ which might 
contain evidence against him.*' 

Cheshire’s evidence as to filling up the cheque, and being 
asked to witness Cook’s signature, as if he was present, to 
the document professing to admit his liability on Palmer’s 
bills; his subsequent dealing with Dr. Taylor's letter to 
Mr. Gardner ; Palmer’s letter to the coroner stating the result 
of the analysis ; his presents to the coroner ; and his instruc* 
tions to Bate not to let anyone see him deliver his letter to 
Mr. Ward, together with the instructions to Herring about 
Cook’s bets, were then carefully reviewed before entering on 
the medico-scientific evidence offered on the part of the 
prosecution. 

The evidence of this class of witnesses has been so fully 
reported, that it is needless to repeat the Judge’s passing 
comments on their descriptions of the symptoms of tetanus 
as consistent with those in Cook’s case, and with those 
exhibited in the cases of undoubted poisoning by strychnia, 
detailed by the medical men who had attended the several 
patients. With reference to the results of the analysis by 
Drs. Taylor and Rees, and of the effect of their evidence, the 
learned Judge made the following comment on their experi- 
ments on animals : — 

“ There is here a most important question for your considera- 
tion. Great reliance is placed by the prisoner’s counsel, and very 
naturally so, upon the fact that no trace of strychnia was detected 
in the stomach of Cook by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees, who alone 
analysed it and experimented upon it. But, on the other hand, 
you must bear in mind that we have their own evidence to show 
that there may be and have been cases of death by strychnia in 
which the united skill of these two individuals has failed to detect 
the presence of the strychnia after death. Both Dr. Taylor and 
Dr. Rees have stated upon their oaths that in two coses where 
they knew death to have been occasioned by strychnia — the poison 
having, in fact, been administered with their own hands — they 
failed to discover the slightest trace of the poison in the dead 
bodies of the animals on which they had experimented. It is pos- 
sible that other chemists might have succeeded in detecting 
sttychnia in those animals and strychnia also in the jar containing 
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the stomach and intestines of Cook ; but, however this may be, it 
is beyond all question that Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees failed to dis- 
cover the faintest indications of strychnia in the bodies of two 
animals which they had themselves poisoned with that deadly 
drug. Whatever may be the nature of the different theories pro- 
pounded for the explanation of this fact, the fact itself is deposed 
to on oath ; and, if we believe the witnesses, does not admit of 
doubt.” With regard to the letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardner, 
stating that neither strychnia, prussic acid, nor opium had been 
found in the body, his lordship said, “ this letter was written before 
Cook’s s^nnptoms had been communicated to them ; but they had 
been informed that prussic acid, strychnia, and opium had been 
bought by Palmer on the Tuesday. They searched for all these 
poisons, and found none. The only poison they found was 
antimony, and they did not, therefore, in the absence of symptoms, 
attribute death to strychnia, as they could not at that time ; but 
they say it might have been produced by antimony, as they say 
that the quantity found in the body was no test of the quantity 
taken into the system.” — “ For the discovery of strychnia Dr. 
Taylor experimented upon the bodies of animals which he had 
himself killed by this poison, but in them no strycluiia could be 
found. I do not know what interest Dr. Taylor could be supposed 
to have to give evidence against the prisoner. He was regularly 
employed by the Crown, and knew nothing of Palmer until he was 
called upon by Mr. Stevens, and the jar was given to him. He 
could have no enmity agaiihst the pr isoner and no interest whatever 
to misrepresent fiicts,” [On being reminded that Dr. Taylor’s 
experiments on the two rabbits were not made until after the 
inquest,] ** that,” said Lord Campbell, “ makes no difference. If 
that experiment was made this morning tire fact would be the 
same. Against Dr. Rees there is not even the imputation of having 
written an indiscreet letter to a newsjiaper. Yet Dr. Rees concurs 
with Dr. Taylor, that these rabbits were killed by strychnia ; that 
they did wrhatever was in their power, according to their skill and 
knowledge, to discover stiychnia, as they did with the contents of 
the jar, and that no strychnia could be discovered. As to antimony, 
he corroborates the testimony of Dr. Taylor. Antimony is a com- 
]>onGutof tartar emetic ; tartar emetic produces vomiting, and you 
will judge from tbe vomiting at Shrewsbury and Rugeley whether 
antimony may have l>ecn administered to Cook at those places. 
Antimony may not have produced death, but the question of its 
administration is a part of the case which you must most seriously 
consider.” 
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Having then read the evidence of Professor Brande, Dr. 
Christison, and Dr. John Jackson^ Lord Campbell, at eight 
o’clock, reserved the evidence for the defence to the next day. 

On resuming his charge the next morning, Lord Campbell 
commenced by a brief summary of his previous remarks. 

‘‘The evidence for the prosecution certainly did present a serious 
case against the prisoner. It ajipeared that in Xoverni>cr last he 
was most seriously embarrassed, and that he had to make payments 
for which he was entirely unprepared. There were actions against 
himself and his mother, and he had no credit left in any quarter- 
Cook by the races at Shrewshuiy became master of £1000, and the 
inference had been drawn that Palmer formed a design of appro- 
priating it to his own purposes, in order to relieve himself from his 
embarrassments. Again, it was proved that the prisoner drew a 
cheque in the name of (Vjok which was a forgery, for the purpose 
of ajjpropriatiiig to himself Cook's property. What would have 
been the effect of the survival of Cook under those circumstances 
it would be for the jury to consider. No doubt, if Cook had lived, 
that cheq\ie would have been brought forward, and would have led 
to an exposure of all Palmer’s delinquencies. With respect to 
the joint liability of Cook and Palmer, it was said that it was 
disadvantageous to Palmer that Cook should die ; but there 
seemed to be some doubt whether it w.is not the intention of 
Palmer to jwssess himself of the whole nf Cook s property, and in 
that case he had a direct interest in his death. Then as to the 
medical evitlence w'hi<!h had been adduced fur the prosecution. 
The jury had heard tlie eviilence of able and In noumble men, who 
said that tho deceased did not die a natural death, and that the 
symptoms were consistent with death by strychnia, and not con- 
sistent with death by ordinary tetanus. There was no point of law 
which re<piired that the strychnia should be found in the body of 
the deceased, and it would therefore be for the jury on this point 
to consider whether the evidence of the prosecution was sufficient, 
or wliother they could rely upon tho answer which had been put in 
by the defence. There was direct evidence that the prisoner 
procured the poison of strychnia on Monday and Tuesday. What 
ho did with it was not for him in that place to affinn. It waa 
impossible for the juiy^ n(»t to pay attention to the ct>nduct of the 
prisoner before and after the death of Cook, and they w’ould not 
fail to consider, as part of those circumstances, his very remarkaldo 
proceedings in reference to the betting-book, which had never been 
discovered/* 
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He then proceeded to consider the evidence tendered by 
medical and scientific experts for the defence. 

** Then as to the evidence which had been put in for the defence^ 
the juiy had had liefore them gentlemen of great ability and high 
honour, who had given in detail the results of their experience. 
With that evidence ho would now proceed to deal.” [The learned 
judge read in exteuso the voluminous evidence of Mr. Nunueley, 
the surgeon, of Leeds.] *^The jury had heard the manner in which 
Mr. Nunneley had given his evidence, and they must form their 
own opinion of it Certainly he seemed to display an interest in 
the case not altogether consistent with the character of a witness. 
He differed very much from several witnesses who were examined 
for the prosecution, and particularly in reference to rigidity being 
produced by strychnia after death. These and simQar questions 
were fur the jury. The uext witness who was examined was 
Mr. Henipath, of Bristol, a very eminent analytical chemist, who 
had paid great attention to the subject of |)oiBon8. 'i'hat gentle- 
man said that where there had been death by strychnia it ought 
to be discovered. But it appeared, on cross examination, that he 
had expressed an opinion, on another occasion, that Cook died fmm 
stiychnio, but that Dr. Taylor had not taken the pr(»per means to 
find it After adverting to the evidence of Mr. Hogei-s, liis loi*d* 
ship read that of Dr. Letheby, of the London Hospital, the medical 
officer of the City of Loudon, of whom he said that he seemed to 
prove that cases of this sort were very variable, and that he 
admitted that the Hornsey case was an exception. Now, while 
these exceptional cases existed, it could hardly Ijo said that the 
principles laid down by Dr. Letheby were sufficient to rebut the 
evidence in chief. His lordship next referred to Mr. Uay*s case of 
the omnibus conductor. This, he said, was a case of idiopathic 
tetanua The jury would say, on comparing it with the symptoms 
in Cook's case, whether his was also a case of idiopathic tetanus. 
The great weight of evidence seemed to show that Cook’s was not 
a case of idiojiathic any more than it w'os a case of traumatic 
tetanus. Mr. Gay’s case differed altogether from that of Cook, and 
as far as he could see there was no utialogy between them. Passing 
next to the evidence of Mr. Rosa, and to his case of a man, who 
died from ulcers, his lordship remarked that ho did not see why 
this case was brought before the Court unless to ]>rove that Cook's 
was of the same sort. This was a case, whether of idiopathic or 
traumatic tetanus, in which it was sought to prove that death was 
caused by bruises on the body. But there were no Ijruises of any 
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sort about Cook, and therefore the analogy failed. In reference to 
the important evidence of Dr. Wrightson, who said he had 
detected strychnia in putrifying blood and decomposed matter, and 
that strychnia did not under such circumstances decompose, he 
must say that this witness was a scientific and honourable man, 
and bad spoken throughout with proper caution. According to 
Dr. Wrightson, the discovery of the poison should have been 
proved, but at the same time bis evidence did not overthrow the 
case for the prosecution ; and it would be for the juiy to say 
whether, in the event of poison actually being in the body, the 
tests employed to detect it were sufficient. Referring to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Partridge, his lordship said that the witness had 
stated that the symptoms in Cook’s case did not correspond with 
what he should have expected to have found from strychnia, but 
he spoke from his own experience, and he admitted that the 
symptoms were very variable ; and he did not seem, therefore, to 
speak with any degree of certainty upon the subject Mr. Gay’s 
case of a boy who suffered from tetanus from an injury to his toe 
was, his lordship thought, not at all analogous to that of Cook ; 
nor was that of the young woman who had an attack of tetanus 
without any af)parent cause, and recovered, as deposed to by Dr. 
McDonald. The last witness had given his opinion that Cook died 
from epileptic convulsions, accompanied with tetanic complications, 
and this he thought might have been produced by mental or 
sensual excitement. The jury would see to what length this 
witness went, and it would be for the jury to say what weight they 
attached to his evidence. Having adverted to several cases adduced 
by the defence, and which his lordship considered bore no analogy 
to Cook's, ho read the evidence of Dr. Robinson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who ascribed the death to epilepsy. He then passed on to 
Dr. Richardson, who nariated the particulars of a remarkable case 
of angina pectoris, to the symptoms of which disease he said Cook's 
Irore a remarkable resemblance. The witness, his lordship said, 
Feetned a most respectable man, and he said that the symptoms in 
this case were consistent with those arising from stiychnia, and 
that if he had known as much of strychnia at that time as he did 
now, he should have searched for it in that case. It would be for 
the jury to consider whether Cook's symptoms were consistent with 
strychnia, and if so, that ought to lead them as to the opinion 
they should form on the cose. His lordship having adverted to the 
evidence of Catharine Watsou, the girl who was attacked with 
tetanus in Sootland, and to other witnesses who were recalled, said 
this was all the medical evidence that had been adduced by the 
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counsel for the defence of the prisoner. But then, gentlemen, 
said Lord Campbell, comes that most important question, whether 
the symptoms of the deceased were consistent with death by 
poisoning with strychnia. You will say whether your opinion upon 
that subject is altered by the evidence given on the part of the 
prisoner. Seveml of the witnesses called by the prisoner seem to 
admit (although, of couree, you will form your own judgment upon 
it) that those symptoms were consistent with stiychnia, although, 
in the absence of evidence to show tiiat strychnia was adminis- 
tered, they could not come to such a conclusion/* 

s 

Lord Campbell’s subsequent remarks on the witnesses who 
were called to contradict those for the prosecution as to the 
state of Cook’s health, the incident of the brandy and water 
at Shrewsbury, and the possibility of Palmer arriving in 
Kugeley from Loudon at the time s2>oken to by Newton, have 
already been given in previous notes. In conclusion, he said, 

“ The conduct of the prisoner in requesting to have the body 
fi\steiied up, with respect to the betting book, and the tampering 
with the coroner, remained unanswered, as did also the bribe offered 
to the postboy. No eiplanation was offered as to the strychnia pur- 
chased by the prisoner on the Tuesday morning, the proof of which 
stiiods uncontnidicted ; no evidence has been given of any purpose 
to wliich it was to be applied, and no explanation of what bocumo 
of that poison. The case was now before the jury. They must 
not act upon suspicion, or even strong suspicion, and they must 
only pronounce a verdict of guilty if their minds were made up. 
If, however, they could come to the conclusion that he was guilty, 
they would return such a verdict unfettered and undeterred by any 
intimidation.” 

Mr. iierjeant tShff objected to the question put to the jury by 
the judge. He submitted that the question, whether the symptoms 
of Cook’s death were consistent with death by stiychuia was a 
wrong one, unless coupled w ith the words ** and inconsistent with 
death from natural causes,” and that the question should then he 
** whether the medical evidence established beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the death of Cook w^as attributable to strychnia.” 

Baron Aldermm . — ** That is the question that has been put.” 

Mr. Serjeant Shee submitted that the question whether the 
symptoms were consistent with strychnia ought not to liave been 
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Lord Campbell . — “ I have told the jury that, unless they think 
the symptoms described agree with the supposition that the 
deceased died from strychnia, they must acquit the prisoner/' 

Baron Alderson . — “That has been stated in the speech/' 

After some further remarks from Mr.* Serjeant Shee, Lord 
Campbell told the jury that not only must they be satisfied 
that the symptoms described agreed with the supposition that 
the deceased died from strychnia, but that it was administered 
by the prisoner. 

The jury retired at 2.20, and at 3.45 returned a verdict of 
guilty, and Lord Campbell passed sentence of death, to be 
carried out at Stafford jail. 

The prisoner heard the sentence perfectly unmoved. At 
one time he drew himself up, as if about to make some 
remark, but did not attempt to speak. He stood quite calm, 
and when his Lordship had concluded, turned round and 
W'alked from the dock with the same coolness as he had shown 
during the whole of his protracted trial. 

Contrasting the procedure in this memorable trial with 
what it might and no doubt would have been in a criminal 
court in France, ISIr. Justice Stephen makes the following 
remarks: — “Not less remarkable than the careful way in 
which all topics of prejudice were avoided was the extreme 
fulness and completeness of the evidence as to facts really 
relevant to Uie case. Nothing was omitted which the jury 
could properly want to know*, nor anything which the prisoner 
could possibly wish to say. No case could set in a clearer 
light the characteristic features of English Criminal Law — 
namely, its essentially litigious character, and the way in 
which it deals with scientific evidence. A study of the case 
will show, first, that evidence could not be more condensed, 
more complete, more clearly directed to the jwint at issue ; 
secondly, that the subjection of all the witnesses, and espe- 
cially the scientific witnesses, to the most rigorous cross- 
examination is absolutely essential to the trustworthiness of 
their evidence. The clearness and skill with which the 
various witnesses, especially those for the defence, were 
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cross-examined, and forced to admit that they could not really 
distinguish the symptoms of Ck>ok from those of poisoning by 
strychnia, was such an illustration of the efficiency of cross- 
examination as is rarely indeed afforded.*’ 

** The defence was by f«r the least impressive part of the 
trial, but that was mainly because there was nothing to say. It 
was impossible to suggest any innocent explanation of Palmer*s 
conduct. It was proved to demonstration that he was in dire 
need of money in order to avoid a prosecution for forgery ; 
that he robbed his friend of all he had by a series of devices 
which he must instantly have discovered if he had lived ; that 
he provided himself w*ith the means of committing the murder 
just before Cook’s death ; and that he could neither produce 
the poison he had bought, nor suggest any innocent reason 
for buying it. There must have been some mystery in the 
case 'which has never been discovered. Palmer, at and before 
his death, was repeatedly pressed to say whether he was guilty 
or not, and told that everyone would believe him guilty if he 
did not emphatically deny it. He could only say Cook was 
not poisoned by strychnia, and I have reason to know that he 
was anxious that Mr. Herapath should examine the body for 
strychnia, though aware that he could detect the 1 -50,000th 
part of a grain. He may have discovered some way of ad- 
ministering it which would render detection impossible, but 
it is difficult to doubt iliat he used it ; for if not, why buy 
it?”^ 


* Tlie prisoner ft brother, on the contnuy, says that he cliKtinctly, in a moat 
aolemn interview, declared his '*{wrfect guiltlesHncsa of blood.'’ The same 
writer unfortunately le^acua the value of his other atatementa by a coame 
attack on Lord Campliell as a worthy aiicceasur of Jeffries, and imputes to 
liim and Baron Alderson a deliberate intention to force the juiy to a con- 
viction. As 1 had not the advantage of being preaent at the trial, 1 can only 
aay nothing of ibis appeals in any of the reporta of the trial which i have 
collated, and whilst on the contrary we now* have the evidence of an ex- 
perienced critntnal lawyer, who saw and heard all. Btill, however, remnioa 
the great difficulty that strychnia, as every analytical chemist will testify, 
ought to have been found, if it had been given, though the failure to discover 
it does not conctosively negative the probability of it having been ad* 
miuistemi. Dr. Guy.bas suggested tliat morpliia might have been the cause, 
introduced into the pill% a point of which would seem to he made in Setjesnt 
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THE LEEDS POISONING CASE. 

B€fwn Baeon Bramwzll, Nortrebk Circuit, York, July 16, 17, 

a!nd 18, 1856. 

For the Froseeulicm : Mr. Overend, Q.C., Mr. G. Hardy, and Mr. L. H. 
Bayly, 

Fffr the D^ence: Mr. Blisg, Q.C., Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, and Mr 
Middleton.* 

William Dove, aged 30, was indicted for the murder of his 
wife, on the 1st of March, 1856, at Leeds. 

EARLY LIFE OF THE PRISONER. 

The prisoner, the son of a respectable leather manufacturer 
at Leeds, had been, from his childhood to his seventh year, 
more than usually fractious, mischievous, ill-natured, and ir- 
rational in his tricks : putting lighted candles more than once 
in a basket and locking them in a cupboard : pouring some 
kind of spirits on his bedroom curtains and setting them on 
fire : chasing his sisters with a red-hot poker and threatening 
to bum them : hanging a cat by its tail out of window : cut- 
ting himself with knives and writing his name with his blood : 
an irregular and inapt scholar, esjwcially in his religion. t 
The usher at his first school, where he was from the age of 
ten to thirteen years, regarded him “ as a boy of very low 
intellect, great inability of mind, great want of moral power, 

Sbeo’s speech, and which would account for Palmer^s sutement that Cook 
was not killctl by strychnia, and with his wish for a further examination of 
the body by Mr. HeraiMth .— of Crim, Law of LnylatuL VoL II L, 
pp. 428->4. See on ibis point Chapter V. 

* For tlie report of this trial 1 have relied on the apparently Twhatlm 
report in the Times (probably from the pen of the late Mr. C^pbell Forster), 
collated with that in the Annual Reahiter of 1856, and with the Sommary by 
Mr. Justice Stephen baaed on the notes of the presiding judge. 

f Mrs. Mary W*ood. Mr. Overend objected to thia witnem being aakod at 
to her opinion of I>ove*a atate of mind, on the groond that aba wm not a 
•killed witnaea. Tba oljaetion waa allovad by Mr. Baron BriawMl, bm 
tba tnggesCion of the Judge, not ptitcvcred in by the proaecntion. 
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eyil and vicious propensities. Once, when he had got a 
pistol, he told his schoolfellows he was going to shoot his 
father — a dull boy, and a bad boy. I then thought him 
insane, but did not feel myself in a position to object to his 
being flogged.’^ * Mr. Highley, the master of this school, 
spoke strongly of Dove’s bad conduct, which he attributed to 
his reasoning powers being very limited. ‘‘ Ho appeared,” 
said the w itness, ” to have no idea of any consequences ; to be 
deprived of reason. I am satisfied he was labouring under 
an aberration of intellect.” t Having been expelled from his 
school, his father took the opinion of a Mr. Lord, a school- 
master, as to what was best to be done with the boy. “I 
could make no impression on bis heart or his htad,” said 
Mr. Lord. He could not appreciate what I said. He 
listened, but I could make no impression — get no rational 
answ*ers. When I heard of his engagement I told his 

future wife’s brother-in-law that inquiry ought to be made 
about Dove on account of his unaccountable irrational 
conduct.” By Mr. Lord’s advice, he was sent to learn 

farming, for more than five 3 ’ears, with a Mr. Frankish. 
Here again his mischievous and cruel pro|>ensitie8 were 
exhibited — putting vitriol on the tails of some cows, burning 
half-growTi kittens with it, putting it into the horse-trough, 
and setting fire to the gorse. He was as unapt a scholar at 
farming as at religion and grammar. Again, when ho went 
to another farmer for a year, he was the same dull unprac- 
tical pupil. He was now sent to America for u short visit, 
returning with travellers’ stories of his adventures of unusual 
wildness and incredibility. Still, however, he was deemed 
by his father capable of being trusted with a farm, where his 
mischievous and extravagant conduct astonished his servants, 

* Cluurlet Hairuozu 

t Theic strong exprosstons were not supported by mny specific proof worth 
reportiDg. Mr. H. admitted be used to fiog him, but add^, ** 1 fiogged him 
tiU 1 was satisfied there was a want of reason, but not after." lie admitted 
that he fiogged him slightly (perhapa a stroke or two) the day before be left. 
— SUphemi' Sunmary, VoL HI., p. 430. 
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End made them regard him as not of a sound mind.” ^ At 
this time, 1852, he married, quarrelling or playing with his 
wife like a child, and changed his farm more than once, 
teithout apparent reason. Other witnesses spoke to the 
incoherence of his conversation : of his lying on the ground 
and crying without a cause; complaining of noises in his 
house ; trying to reap his own com in a green state ; exhibit- 
ing conjuring tricks, and talking of having put a spell on the 
steward of the proprietor of one of his farms. Eventually, 
in consequence of his intemperate habits, he had to give up 
farming and remove into the outskirts of Leeds, where he 
lived on an annuity of £*90 a year, left to him by his father, 
who died in 1854. With nothing to do, he became an habitual 
drunkard, aggravating his eccentricities, stimulating his mis- 
chievous propensities, and stupefying himself as to the 
consequences of his actions to himself. f With such pro- 
pensities, it may be conceived that his whe led a wTetched 
life ; that quarrels were frequent ; that at one time he 
threatened her with a pistol ; and that eventually, after a very 
few years, they occupied separate beds, and rarely met, except 
at meals. Unfortunately for both of them, an arrangement 
for a separation was broken ofi* by the interposition of 
injudicious friends, and until the beginning of 185C they 
endured their miserable life together. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

It was at this time that the enquiries into the death of 
Cook at Rugeley were filling the newspapers, and the evidence 
on the inquest became matter of popular discussion. Among 

* He used to point loailed fire-arms at his servants, and threaten to shoot 
UDoffendiiijij persons : tell strange stories of being followed by robbers : 
wander about bis fields without an object. 

t Evidence of bis nurse, Mrs. Wood, Mr. Higbley, Mr. C. Harrison, Mr. 
Lord, and the servants at Whit well Farm (dames Shaw, Mary Peek, Robert 
and William Tomlinson, Kmiim S|hmico, and Emma and Fanny Wilson) called 
for the defence., and cross-examination of Elizalndb Fisher, who bad been his 
aenrant at Normanton and Leeds, Mrs. Tbomhill, charwoman, generally em- 
ployed at the house at Leeds, and Mary Hicks. 
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Dove’s friends was one Harrison, known as the Witchman of 
Leeds, who, according to his own account, was ** a dentist, a 
water caster, a caster of nativities, and a believer in the 
stars/’ On hearing this man read, in a public-house, the 
results of the analytical examination of Cook’s body by 
Dr. Taylor, as related at the inquest, and that gentleman’s 
statement of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of discovering 
strychnia by chemical analysis, Dove appears to have been 
forcibly struck by the revelation. He asked Harrison either 
to make or get him some strychnia, and, when he refused, 
said he could get it elsewhere. Probably at that time the 
idea of poisoning his wife was first entertained by him. 
Unfortunately he had no difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
poison, as he was intimately acquainted with Mr. Morley, the 
surgeon of Leeds, who had attended the Dove family for 
many years, and was a constant visitor to his surgery. Subse- 
quently, therefore, to his acquiring knowledge of what had 
happened in Palmer’s case, he had repeated conversations with 
one of Mr. Morley’s pupils about strychnia ; and on the 10th 
of February, on the plea that his house was infested by rats, 
and that he w as worried by his neighbour’s cats, he obtained 
from him ten grains of this deadly poison. This he placed 
about the house in a careless way, and destroyed a cat, the 
body of which he buried in the midden. Again on the 17th 
he got four or five grains more of stiychnia, promising the 
pupil who gave it to him the skin of a grey cut which he pro- 
fessed to be about to poison with it. At this time, the pupil 
was of opinion that Dove noted whereabouts on the shelf the 
bottle of strychnia was placed. A few days after he was seen 
by Mr. Morley’s coachman in the surgery alone, with the gas 
turned up, which, as the coachman came near, he turned down, 
and in an apparent flurry, meeting him at the door, gave as 
his excuse that he had come to light his pipe.* The sugges- 
tion of the prosecution was that at this time, knowing where 
the bottle of strychnia was kept, he took the opportunity of 

* In bis second eonfewiou bn Szet tho date of tbia aa Sunday, Febniaiy 84, 
and that be took then about ton gnina. 
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helping himself to some more of the poison. Daring all this 
time it was evident, from his conversations on strychnia and 
the impossibility of its detection, that he had studied Palmer's 
case. 

Previously to Sunday, the 24th of February, Mrs. Dove 
had not been well, but on that day appeared quite recovered. 
On the Monday, however, when she went upstairs with her 
servant to make the l^ds, she was suddenly taken ill, 
staggered, became paralysed, twitched and jumped, and when 
put on the bed, on the slightest touch either of her body or 
the bedclothes, had renewed convulsions. Dove, who was 
downstairs, w*as sent for, and vrent for the doctor, to w^hom he 
said that his wife had been ill all night, and asked if his wife 
died would there be a coroner’s inquest ? * After two or three 
hours the convulsions passed away, and the patient remained 
free from pain. Dove’s attention to his wife was suspiciously 
marked. He gave her medicine w ith his own hands ; called 
in a neighbour to attend to her, and seemed greatly distressed 
at her condition. Three days after, a second attack of the same 
nature occurred, and again he told the doctor he was sure his 
wife would die. She was seen to erv bitterlv, and heard to 
say that she was sure the medicine, of the bitter taste of 
which she complained, w as killing her. Next evening a third 
attack came on, with the same symptoms. And on the 28th 
Dove predicted that she would have another attack about ten 

• On the Monday he wrote the followin^r letter to his mother dear 

Mother, — I am sorry to tell you that my wife is wry ill indeed. Slie came 
down as 1 thought this mcming much liettcr, took a nice breakfast for her, 
and then she conimeiiced to play (the piano). After that she told Mrs, Fisher 
(who is w'ith us) that she would help iier to make the beds, but instead of 
tliat she was seized in her limbs and could not stand, neither could she take 
anything. 1 WTiit to Mr. Moriey, and 1 am sure I did not expect to see her 
alive when I came back ; but thank God slie w‘as alive, and that was all ; she 
waa entirely prostrated. Mother has bt'en to see her. If you would like to 
•ee her you had better come by London for three and sixpence. Harriet 
would like to soe her, hut she thinks of the ex{>eiise. My dear wife’s love to 
you and all at home, and accept Uie same from your affeciionate son, 
William Dovk. P.S,— I hope Mary will not make fun of this small bit of 
paper ; it would be over^heavy if 1 bad not tom it off. [This was one of the 
letters referred to by Baron Bramwell is disproof of bis imputed idiotcy.J 
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that eyeniiig ; at that hour he gave her the medicine, and in 
half an hour afterwards another and more severe attack came 
on, so severe tbat she said, ** Oh dear, 1 thought it was all 
over.” In all these attacks after a time the spasms and con- 
vulsions passed away, and she was apparently only suffering 
from exliaustion after them, and otherwise quite w’cll. On 
Saturday Dove, who had gone out, returned much in liquor, 
and at 8 p.m. gave her her medicine, It is very disagree- 
able,” she said, “ hot and bitter.” Ho washed out the glass 
and wiped it as usual, saying, “ I always wash it out ; medicine 
is always such nasty stuff.” Within half an hour of taking 
this dose an attack more than usually violent came on, and 
after a series of spasms and convulsions the poor creature 
died about twenty minutes to eleven that night. 

Struck with the resemblance of the symptoms of ^Irs. Dove’s 
attacks to those due to poisoning by strychnia, and hearing 
from his pupil of the purchase of that drug by the prisoner, 
Mr. Morley, who had attended her, decided on having a post- 
mortem examination. This Dove, w ho had on her first attack 
asked Morley’s pupil whether Mr. Morley would have a 
mortem examination if his wife died, tried to prevent, on 
the plea of his having promised his wife that it should not 
be allowed, and his horror at the desecration of her body, 
kfr. Morley, however, obtained the consent of Dove’s mother, 
and persevered. On the examination of the body by himself 
and Mr. Nunneley, the surgeon, and the subsequent chemical 
analysis of its different parts, every test proved the presence 
of strychnia in large quantities. During the examination of 
the body, blood to the extent of a crown piece fell on the floor 
of the room, and a w^eek after the spaniel of a w*omau who 
was cleaning the room was supposed to have licked it, and as 
she left on the completion of her work, was attacked with 
violent spasms, fell on its back, and died at once. On tho 
examination of its body strychnia was also detected. The 
prisoner, who after his wife’s funeral had w andered about, ask- 
ing Harrison and other persons whether it was safe to go back, 
and talking about the possibility of the wife having taken the 
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strychnia by accident, as he had carelessly placed it in his razor 
case, and pat it about in the house, was subsequently arrested 
and put upon his trial. It is needless to give in detail the 
evidence of the persons by whom the abov^ facts were proved, 
which were hardly traversed by counsel for the defence. The 
testimony with reference to the symptoms and the results of 
the postmortem examination cannot, however, with safety be 
abridged, seeing the importance attached to this case in 
Palmer’s trial. 


THE SYMPTOMS. 

Ann Fisher f who took her daughter’s place in the house in 
consequence of the latter’s illness, said — 

On Saturday and Sunday Mrs. Dove appeared pretty well, and 
on the latter day went to church. On Monday, Febniaiy 25, after 
breakfast, she complained of her legs, and said she felt curious, and 
fell in the bedroom whilst helping witness to make the beds. Wit- 
ness caught her in her arms, and called up Dove, who went for 
Mrs. Witham (next door neighbour), and witness put Mrs. Dove 
to bed. She etniied^ and tmirhed, and jum^tedy and, even if vitneg^ 
tovched the ItedclotheSy or tetdked across the rrenny coni^ftained that it 
made her worse, Mr. Scarth (Morley’s assi.stant) came and gave 
some medicine, and she felt better. The jerkings continued from 
two to two and a half hours. She lay on her right side, and her 
breathing was rather difficult : she was quite sensible the whole 
tinm. She seemed l)etter in the afternoon, and pretty well the 
next morning. On Wednesday, the 27th, she had another attach^ 
beating , jnmjyinpy and starting : com^dainul about her tegs and back 
being very bad : said there a stiffness in them ; they seemed para* 
lysedy and she could not more them about. She lay on her side, and 
her breathing was very bad when she had these attacks on her. 
She was l>etter after the medicines on the two occasions on which 
I gave them to her myself. 1 cannot recollect Thursday, but on 
Friday night, al>out 10 p.m., I was called up into the bedroom. 
Dove was dressed, standing by the bedside holding her band. Her 
back was quite atrhedy and she fcas making a great noise in her 
inside. She said, * Oh dear, I thmtght it had been my last* Her 
breathing was very difficult. She comjdained about her jaws being 
stiff, I stayed with her till about 2 a.m., and she was better, and 
I went to bed. Next morning she said she was very poorly, and 
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could not take any coffee. She had had no rest all night. She 
took some coffee afterwards, and had a little rest. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Witham was with her. She appeared much better then, 
washed herself and rahhtd her which seemed to ease lur. She 
became worse at 8.30 p.m. The bell was rung : Mrs. Wood and 
Mrs. Witham were with her. Dove was out — had gone out about 
a quarter to half an hour, bhe then moaned and screamed ; her 
body was quite arched ami her feel projected rigid from her body^ 
and she ims in that state till iiventy minutes to eleven^ when she died. 
Before she died she grasped the hands of Mi*s. Wood and 
Ml'S. Witham, who were holding hers, so hard that it hurt them. 
Dove came back at about ten : she was then in great agony. As 
soon as he saw me, he told me he was going to Mr. Morle^^'s for 
medicine, and that if Mrs. Wood wanted to go home, 1 was to go 
up and take her place. When he returned with the doctors, she 
was dead.” 

Mrs, Witham* the next door neighbour who attended the 
deceased almost daily, confirmed Mrs. Fisher’s account of the 
earlier symptoms, and gave the following details of the night 
of her death ; — 

“ On Saturday, March the Ist, I saw her again about 2.30 p.m. 
She seemed better, and I remained with her till about six. At 
3.30 P.M. I gave her her medicine. Mr. Morley came at four, 
when she seemed well. I got the food he ordered for her, and she 
seemed better tlian I had seen her before. Dove was there, and 
when I told him I had given her the medicine, he said she ought 
not to have it until about five. I was sent for again later to sit 
with her until Mi*s. Fisher came, as Dove w as going for medicine. 
He was rubbing It^' legs, and asked her to kiss him, which slie did. 
Shortly after, he gave her her medicine. He went to the wash- 
stand, and came back with a glass in one hand, with the medicine 
and water in the other. He was at the washstand time enough 
to pour out the medicine. Mrs. Wood was present. After she 
had taken it, Mrs. Dove complained that it was very hot, and 
asked for a lozenge. Dove took tho glass to the washstand, and said 

* This witness and Mr. Morley, the sargeon, w'ere called in Palmer's trial 
to state the symptoms observed in the course of Mrs. Dove’s illness and 
death, without mentioning her name, and Mr. Morley also related the results 
of the analytical examination of her body in conjunction with Mr. Nnnneley, 
who was called on behalf of Palmer, and maintained that if it had been given, 
strychnia must have been found by analysis six days after death (pp. 124 — 8). 
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Ae always waslhed it out after giving the medicine. He then left, as 
he said, to get more medicine. In about a quarter of an hour slie 
complained of her hack : her head was thrown hack, I took Iwld of 
her hand^ and she grasped it so tightly I could not get it away. Her 
eyes looked fixed, I p^it my hand to them : they did not move. Her 
features were very much distorted^ and her teeth clinched. We both 
took hold of her hands, which she grasped so tightly that I could not 
hear it, Mrs, Wood was going to rub her hack. She said, ‘ Oh, 
dorCt ; lift me up^ and I and Mrs. Wood tried to do so. Her hack 
was arched, her body quite, stiff, her legs stretched out. I did not 
notice her feet. We lifted her up, and put a pillow under her hack. 
She rested on her shoulders, and the bottom jiart of her hack, until the 
pillow was placed under her. The symptoms grew more violent, hut 
she could speak. Her breathing was loud and difficult. She shrieked 
several times — a sort of scream. In about h/df an hour she could 
speak no longer. We could not he positive if she was sensible, and at 
twenty minutes to eleven she died. Dove came in after she had 
ceased to speak, threw off his coat, and was going to rub her legs, 
when I said she could not bear it. Mrs. Wood said something to 
him, and he left the house immediately. When the doctors came 
she had been dead some minutes.*’ 

On cross-examination the witness said — 

“That when she gave her the medicine about three o’clock, 
deceased complained that it was bitter, as witness found it was on 
tasting it : (it contained aloes). That when the attack came on she 
appeared to lose her senses very soon, her eyes be'ng fixed, and 
not speaking : this was in about an hour. She spoke until half an 
hour after her attack, but not until forty minutes. She was in 
better health and spirits on the Saturday than she had been all 
the week. She was rubbed after each fit, and it seemed to relieve her. 
The jumpings and twitchings went on, on the Saturday, and she was 
then some hours still, and then they began again." 

Mrs, Wood added the following particulars of the last 
attack : — 

“ I went at twenty minutes to eight on the Saturday evening 
and .found her sitting up ; her husband and Mrs. Witham were 
with her. About eight she asked her husband for her medicine ; 
he went out of the room to get it, and returned in about a minute 
with it, and gave it to her. She said it was very bitter, very hot. 
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and very nasty, and that she thought she would get better if the 
attack did not return. I recommended her to try and put it off. 
In about a quarter of an hour after taking the medicine she began to 
be UL I asked Mrs, Witham to go rofimd and take her hand^ saying, 
^tkis Gird is coming on * She was prcrpped up with pillows. In a 
short time she said, * Off the bed,' and repeated it three times, I 
thougJU at that time she ivished to get off the bed. Mrs, Witham 
said, * Oh no, we cannot,' I do not think she uas sensible after she 
said * Off the bed ' the first time. She died at twenty minutes 
to eleven. Dove went for the doctors ; when he returned she was 
dead.'^ 

Mr, Scarth, Morley’s pupil, who attended on the 25th of 
February, at the request of the prisoner, in Mr. Morley’s 
absence, said — 

I found Mra Dove in bed with very minute twitching s of 
the muscles of the face and arms, and her teeth closed — hands clinched 
— liead thrown slightly back, and the shotdders likeioue, and her feet 
stretched straight out with the legs. Again I saw her at seven on the 
Thursday night, ih-e symptoms loere the same, hut her jyrinci pal comr 
plaint was of jxfin in the shoidders afid back. Her shoulders were 
thrown back. The attack passed off whilst I was there in about 
five minutes. I gave her the draught prescribed by Mr. Morley, 
and the convulsions ceased and did not return, and I ordered her 
the repetition of the draught.” 

This witness had the cat dug out of the midden, in which 
the prisoner said he had buried it, and was present when 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Nunneley experimented on it. 

MEDICAL AND ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Mr, George Morley, a surgeon at Leeds, who had always 
attended the Dove family, was called in to the deceased in 
December, 1855, when he found her suffering from disordered 
digestion and nervous excitement. She improved, and he 
subsequently only saw her at long intervals till the 26th of 
February; on that day, he said — 

“ I foUnd her in bed, and only observed tivitchings of the arms 
twite. She told me she had had an attack in the morning with 
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|>aiiis iu the back and limbs, and had been often before so, and 
that she suffered from an excitable temperament. 1 thought it an 
hysterical attack, as she was at the age for them. Saw her every 
day during the week, and on the Wednesday and Thursday again 
8aw slight jerMng of the arim. On the Friday and Saturday she 
was decidedly better, and I did not alter my opinion of her case 
until the Saturday night, as I had often seen such symptoms arise 
from hysteria. I made the medicines antispasmodic and sedative : 
they would check the symptoms, and for a time seemed to do so. 
On Wednesday I proposed seeing another doctor, when Dove 
said she would not recover, and I warned him not to say so in her 
hearing, and that he had better call in a physician. Kext day I 
received a note from him declining the proposed consultation, as 
his wife had perfect confidence in me. On Saturday I received a 
message that she was worse, and that I was to bring Dr. Hobson 
with me. Dove came afterwards to my house, and said he thought 
she would not rec‘over, and that he should object to a post nvortem 
examination. I said I thought there would be no need of one, and 
that she would recover. He said his wife objected to it strongly. 
He seemed excited, as w ith drink, but quite rational. We were 
too late to see Mrs. Dove alive. From what Mr. Scarth told me I 
took measures for a post mortem examination. 

** I now' attribute the symptoms I have heard described to the 
poison of strychnia — from the symptoms and what I found in the 
body — finding in the body no organic disease to account for 
death. The symj^toms do not correspond with those of any other 
disease, but do with those produced hy strychnia. In hysteria the 
symptoms are more irregular; they do not assume a tetanic 
character ; there is more disturbance of the mind ; and such 
attacks are never fatal. Tetanic affections are stiffening of the 
limbs, rigidity, and stretching out of the limbs, arching back of 
the trunk, stiffening of the neck and jaw. The symptoms of 
hysteria might be some of those symptoms. No one but might be 
found iu hysteria, but not all together. The symptoms are 
separately and conjointly iu accordance w ith poisoning by strych- 
nia. On Monday, March foriydwo hours after death, by 
authority of the prisoner’s mother, I made a post mortem examina- 
tion in conjunction with Mr. Nuuueley, and drew up the following 
joint report.*' 

It is unnecessary to give in detail the first portion of this 
report, in which, from a most careful examination of all parts 
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of the body, it was evident that the death could not be attrr 
buted to any Jaiown organic disease. With the exception of a 
slight appearance of congestion in the intestines, every part 
of the body was in a healthy state, and the stomach contained 
only usual food. The report then continued : — 

**No appearance of irritation from any mineral or other 
irritant poison, nor any odour of any poison recognizable by 
smell. Hence we searched for strychnia. We divided the stomach 
and its contents into three parts : — (1.) The brown pulpy mass 
in the stomach ; (2.) The mucous and all other matters that 
could be removed from the stomach; (3.) The stomach itself. 
By the usual tests we obtained strychnia from each of these. 
The spirituous extracts were also unusually bitter. In the contents 
of the intestines we found only faint traces. We obtained the 
body of the cat, that had been poisoned some time before, and 
proved that it is possible to discover strychnia in a dead body 
some time after death. The result was decidedly the same 
evidence as we had from the human body.’* 

The report then gave the details of the processes by which 
the strychnia had been detected. (1.) Taste; (2.) Nitric 
acid, producing a red colour {the test for hriicia) ; (3.) Acetic 
acid and solution of chloride of gold, producing a yellowish- 
white precipitate {of doubtful value ) ; (4.) Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and solution of bichromate of potash, both in 
powder and in solution, producing the purple colour ; (5.) 
The application of the same tests to strychnia itself with 
the same results, by each of them separately, and repeated 
with such variations as could detect any error that might have 
crept in, and the conclusion to which the analysts came that 
the stomach contained strychnia enough to cause death. 

The report then described the effects of administering 
portions of the spirituous extracts proved to have contained 
strychnia to several animals, five in number. In the cases of 
four of these, two rabbits, one mouse, and a guinea-pig, the 
liquid was given by inoculation through small openings 
either in the cellular tissues beneath the skin, or into one of 
the mucous cavities of the body ; and in the case of one of 
the mice, by the mouth. In three cases death followed at 
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the respective intervals of two, twelve, and fifty minutes after 
the introduction of the poison; and in one case — that of a 
rabbit — although for a time it remained nearly dead, it after- 
wards revived, and eventually recovered. In the case of the 
pig, the effects were much more slight ; the spasms were not 
so violent as to throw it down and entirely disable it, but on 
the following day it was found dead, with the muscles rigid, 
and the hind legs extended, as if from poison. “ The symptoms 
preceding death y in all the cases, ivere, disturbed respiration, 
general distress, convulsive twitchings and jerkings, tetanic 
spasms, a peculiar outstretching of the legs, and general 
rigidity, exactly those commonly produced by strychnia'' 
The same effects, for the sake of comparison, were produced 
in a parallel series of experiments on animals with ordinary 
strychnia, which, as a series, were not more severe, or more 
rapidly fatal. These experiments,” said the analysts, 

which add the test of physiological effect to that of the 
chemical re-agent, directly confirm our analysis, and taking 
them in connection with the analyses and with the symptoms 
observed during life, and with the appearances noted after 
death, they afford, in our opinion, the most complete proof 
that the death of Mrs. Dove was from the poisonous effects 
of strychnia, and from no other cause.” 

The witness then spoke from his own personal knowledge 
of cases of poisoning by strychnia, and continued ; — 

“ I cannot refer the death to any other cause, nor the symptoms 
during life, as described by the witnesses Witham, Fisher, and Wood. 
There is no other substance that will produce such symptoms and 
apj)€arances, I tried similar experiments on a little dog, with the 
same results. Strychnia is not a cumulative poison. The effect of 
of it passes off entirely by a gradual subsidence of the spasms. In 
part thx strychnia is absorbed in the blood, in part it passes off by the 
secretions, part remains in the stonmek, its carbon, hydrogen, and 
oilier constituents broken tip. If not decomposed, H would act on 
other animals. The series of symptoms produced by strychnia 
were complete. 1 have no doubt that each of the several attacks 
were produced by strychnia. Several of the medicines 1 sent to 
Mrs. Dove were bitter, containing aloes and gentian, and hot, 
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containing ammonia and ether. The effects of strychnia woM 
follow from in a few seconds to an hour and a halfy depending on 
the constitution of the person^ and state of the stomachy and Iww ths 
strychnia was administered. Assuming that Mrs. Dove took no food 
or tea, I should refer the time at which she took the strychnia to 
the time at which she took the medicine. That would be the 
natural time for the attack ; she w’ould be attacked in a quarter 
to half an hour after taking it. The strychnia I had in my 
surgery was a soft white powder, fine, but not so fine as salt. 
There is a form of pure crj^stallised strychnia more like salt. 
I should judge that she had taken two to three grains to produce 
the results of Saturday night. You might take* two or three 
grains between your finger and thumb : a quarter of a grain 
would kill a dog. I have examined one of the bottles of medicine 
which I sent to Mrs. Dove ; it is the same as I sent.” 

The witness also related the following conversations with 
the prisoner : — 

** During the post-mortem e.xamination, I had a conversation with 
the prisoner at his mother s. He asked me what we had found 
in the analysis — had we found poison ? I said the analysis was 
not complete, and could not give any answer till it was. I said 
we had not found any natural causes of death. He asked me, * If 
poison was found, what would the jury say]’ I replied, that 
‘ They could only say it was taken by accident, or intentionally, 
or given to her by some one.* He wished me to let him know 
before the inquest if we had found i)oi8on. I had inquired about 
his getting poison, and asked him how often. He replied, ‘ Only 
once, and that he had it to kill mice, as well as cats ; had placed 
it in his razor-case, and told his wife that it was the poison 
Palmer used ; that it was a deadly poison, and she must not 
touch it* I never told him there should be no examination.’* 

* 

On cross-examination by Mr. Bliss, after speaking to his 
having attended the Dove family for many years, but seen 
but little of the prisoner before he came to Leeds, the witness 
said — 

“ When the conversation about strychnia took place, the prisoner 
asked me if I suspected him, and said, * Should I have done it 
openly if I had intended to do it ? Should I have come to your 
surgery for it or have talked openly about it to other people ? 
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Could I have been so cruel J * That was the first time that I 
named strychnia to any relative. I examined the little dog and 
have no doubt it died of strychnia. They brought me a piece of 
carpet and the board on which was blood, but I discovered no 
strychnia. I could not ; the quantity was too small. I think the 
stains in the carpet and on the board could not have contained 
strychnia enough to have poisoned the dog. I discovered veiy 
little blood in the intestines. Strychnia is exceedingly bitter. 
One part in 40,000 would be bitter, less would be perceptibly 
bitter. There was a considerable quantity of focces in the intes- 
tines, and three or four ounces of digested food. Mrs. Dove’s 
medicines were alkaline. I saw Mrs. Dove every day from Monday 
to Saturday, and she told me her ailments. I found nothing in 
the body to account for death but the strychnia taken on Saturday. 
Strychnia is not soluble in alkali. The symptoms I have heard 
to-day, prior to those on Saturday, are additional to what I saw. 
Hysteria would have loft no symptoms. There was nothing incon- 
sistent with strychnia having been administered before in the 
appearances of the body. The engorged state of the lungs and the 
condition of the brain favoured that view. I my this guardedly. 
She might with this condition of body have been better on Satur- 
day, as congestion w^ould pass away quickly. I found no symptoms 
on Saturday of the brain or lungs being engorged. She was better 
in health, in spirits, and in appetite. Mrs. Witham's and Mrs. 
Fisher’s statements have changed my opinion. The symptoms 
they describe are all to be found separately in hysteria. Mr. 
Scarth's account also influenced me, which I did not hetu* until 
after her death. It was my opinion at the time that she was 
affected with hysteria. In a paroxysm from strychnui it is possible 
that a patient might wish to be ruhhedy hut it is not what I should 
priori,' look for. Touch sometimes renews the spasms, hut it 
depends upon the stage. The desire not to be touched is a symptom of 
strychnia. After hearing of her symptoms I prescribed a liniment 
to be rubbed. It consisted with the dose of strychnia said to have 
been administered that she should be better on Saturday, The effect 
of hysteria would be to gorge the vessels of the brain and lungs. 
Not shrinking from touch was consistent with strychnia, hut a desire 
not to be Uruched was an indication of it." 

On re-examination, the witness said — 

There are several cases in rvhicJi persons lahouHng under strychnia 
had desired to be rubbed. Parts of the body might fall on the floor 
as well as the blood. 
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By a Juror. — If strychnia were put in the medicine it would not 
alter the colour of it, it might have left a powdery deposit. I never 
knew a case of hysteria cause death with such external appearances 
as in Mrs. Dove’s case.” 

Mr, Thomas Nunneley, professor of surgery in the Leeds 
College of Medicine, who was examined in Palmer’s case on 
behalf of that prisoner, and then maintained that if Cook had 
been poisoned by strychnia it would have been found in his 
body by the chemical and other tests as late as the sixth day 
after his death, confirmed the statements in the joint report, 
and the opinion of Mr. Morley, that Mrs. Dove had died from 
the effects of strychnia. His experiments on strychnia in the 
cases of animals had been carried on for over thirty years, 
and he was of opinion that, “though he should not have 
anticipated the improvement spoken of on the Saturday, yet 
that it was not inconsistent with her having taken strychnia 
on the Friday.” On cross-examination by Mr. Bliss, he gave 
the following evidence : — 

I found nothing on dissection that could not be referred to the 
strychnia taken on the Saturday night — the intensity of that 
attack might have produced the appearances in the brain and 
lungs. Hysteria will simulate the appearances of other diseases, 
and among them of tetanus. I did not examine the feeces and 
tissues of the body, but I should expect to find strychnia in the 
tissues if taken six days before. My attention was not called to 
its having been taken before Saturday, but even if it had 
I think I should have found it. This case and the one in London 
(Palmers) have advanced our knowledge in the discoveiy of this 
poison far beyond what it was before. It accords with my exjm'ience 
that a person suffering from strychnia would not hear to he rnhhed^ 

Re-examined. — I attribute the symptoms exhibited before 
Saturday to strychnia. They are not so in accordance with any 
disease as with stiychnia.” 

Dr. Christison, the eminent writer on poisons, also agreed 
with Mr. Morley and Mr. Nunneley as to the cause of the 
symptoms. He admitted that “ it was just possible to attri- 
bute them to hysteria, but had never seen such a combination 
of symptoms in an hysteric case. He thought it was unusual 
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for a person to be insensible before death in a case of 
strychnia, but he had seen it lately in the case of an animal 
killed by that poison — the symptoms were exactly those 
which would be produced by an overdose of strychnia in the 
prior attacks.” 

Dr, Hobson^ who had seen the deceased with Mr. Morley a 
few minutes after her death, “ saw nothing either in her 
countenance or position that he thought particular, and 
admitted that all the symptoms described before those of 
Saturday might be accounted for in an aggravated form of 
hysteria, but would not expect a person who suffered under 
such a form of hysteria to be conscious, nor did he attribute 
these symptoms to that disease.” 

Mr, Tealy who had been in practice in Leeds for thirty- 
four years, agreed ‘‘ in the symptoms being entirely in 
accord with strychnia, and though he had seen hysteria 
simulate strychiiism, he had never seen it entirely resemble 
the entire group of symptoms represented in this case ; had 
he heard only of the symptoms before Saturday, he should 
have considered them in strict accordance with the effects of 
that poison ; and even if he had heard of hysteric symptoms 
before, he should have suspected strychnia, but would not 
deny the possibility of their being consistent with hysteria.” 
In reply to a juryman, he added the following evidence on 
the probable reason for the state of the prisoner’s mind : — 

** Excessive drinking without producing delirium tremens might 
cause the conduct of the prisoner, described by Harrison,* as to 
spirits and noises. He might have any delusions when under the 
influence of drink, but when sober such a man might be sound in 

* “ He told me,” said HaiTison, ** that he was afflii-ted by devils, but that 
I had more power over them, and could send them to frighten his wife from 
her bed to sleep with him — believed they were in his house, and attributed 
thunder and lightning to them. 1 attributed this to delirium tremens. Told 

me he hud sold his soul to the devil. 1 did not encourage him to think 1 
could rule devils ; it was his own fancy. I told him I would cast his 
nativity, but when I saw the state of his mind 1 did not finish it.” — Harrison's 
svidenci — cross-examination. But see Dove’s account of Harrison in his con- 
fession, post. 
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mind and without delusions, and when partially drunk might have 
delusions without suffering under delirium tremms'* 

Mr. Richard Heyy who had been in practice in York for 
twenty-seven years, and concurred with the other medical 
men, on cross-examination y said — 

I have had experience in hysteria, and have seen cases in which 
many of the symptoms would be the same as those described. The 
freedom from affection of the brain would lead me to suspect it to 
be strychnia. I think the violent twitchings and spasms, and the 
extreme pain they produced, would make a very marked distinction 
from the effects of hysteria. I have never seen instances of scream- 
ing out from pain in hysteria. I have heard of screaming out. They 
complain of pain, but not violent pain. The spasm consequent on 
strychnia would, I imagine, induce a patient to be rubbed as in ordi- 
nary spasms and cramp, hut 1 never saw spasms so intense as in 
those spoken of in strychnia. One of the most marked symptoms in 
strychnia, in aggravated cases, is not being able to bear to be to^iched, 
but it is not so in slight attacks*' Re-examined , — I never knew 
touching t)r walking across a room not bearable in hysteria, or pain 
in the jaws, or all these things combined in hysteria.” 

The last witness called by the prosecution, Mr. William 
Hey, who had been in practice in Leeds for thirty-seven 
years, was equally of opinion that the symptoms were incon- 
sistent with any known disease, but consistent with the effects 
of strychnia, and with nothing else. ‘‘Had he heard only 
the evidence of the symptoms down to Friday night, her 
hysterical temperament, and her recovery on the Saturday, 
he should not have attributed them to hysteria, but he should 
have thought it a most extraordinary case.^’ 

THK PRISONER’S ACTIONS AND STATEMENTS. 

In addition to the acts and statements of the prisoner re- 
ported in the “ Early Life of the Prisoner ” and the evidence 
already given, Miss Fisher deposed to his very violent threats 
against his wife, especially when in liquor ; his telling her on 
one occasion “to mind her own business, or he would do her 
job for her “ ; his threatening her with a knife and striking 
her, and telling her “ be would give her a pill “ ; and to his 
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wife saying, in his presence, “ If I should die, it is my wish, 
Elizabeth, that you should tell my friends to have my body 
examined ” ; to his writing a letter to the witchman Harri- 
son, asking him “ to torment his wife when at Manchester, as 
she was not a right woman ” *; and telling the witness that 
Harrison had told him that his wife’s days would end in 
February. He also told another witness {Elizabeth Thornhill, 
a charwoman) that Harrison had told him that his wife would 
not live long, and that he w^ould marry the lady next door 
(Mrs. Witham). 

Whilst the inquest was proceeding he asked Mrs. Witham 
how it was going on, and when she said to him, It is a very 
suspicious thing that you gave her the medicine at eight 
o’clock and that she became ill a quarter of an hour after,” 
he replied, ‘‘If they ask me if I gave the medicine, I shall 
say I did not ; and if they ask if she took it herself, I shall 
say I do not know.” 

To Margaret Gray, another witness, he stated on the 
Friday that his wife was ill of spasms, and he did not think 
she would live over Saturday night. 

To Mary Hicks he more than once stated that he was sure 
his wife would die, and that Mr. Morley would want a post 
mortem examination, as he did in his father’s case, but that 
he would object to it, as he had promised his wife to do ; that 
he should probably soon marry again ; and when Mrs. Hicks 
told him to go back, as his wife might have another attack, he 
said she w^ould not until half-past ten or eleven, and made no 
reply when again asked if the attacks were periodical. 
On the Sunday morning after his wife's death, he told this 
witness that there was to be an inquest, and when she asked 
why, said, “Oh, we live in a bad neighbourhood, and have 
not lived happily together. It is all nonsense.” To the Rev. 
H. T. Sturgeon, the clergyman of Burley, whom he asked to 
visit his wife, and to whom he professed to be very anxious 
about her spiritual welfare, he assigned as his reason for not 
calling in further advice (as recommended by Mr, Morley) his 
fear of offending that gentleman. To a man of the name of 
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Rose, a baker, whose name even he did not know, and whom' 
he met by accident in a dram shop on the Thursday before his 
wife’s death, he said that he thought his wife would die, and 
told him “ not to come to him till he saw her death in the 
paper, and then, if he lighted on a woman that would suit 
him, to bring her down to his house, as he could not do 
without one if his ^nfe died.” 

To Harrison f the witchman, on the Thursday after his 
wife’s death, when giving him a card for her funeral, he said 
there was an inquest on her. When Harrison asked why, the 
prisoner said, “ Can they detect a grain or a grain and a half 
of strychnia?” ‘‘Why,” replied Harrison, “have you given 
her any?” “No,” replied Dove; “but I got some of 
Morley’s man to kill cats, and some might have been spilt and 
she have got it.” Again Harrison saw him the next day, 
when he said, “ Mr. Morley has told me they have found 
poison in my wife. Could they take me if I go back ? ” “I 
should,” replied Harrison. “If you are innocent, go back; 
wiat occasion have you to be frightened ? They will not take 
you if you are innocent,” and Dove then went away. 

To his wife’s mother, Mrs, Jenkins, who came to his house 
after her daughter’s death, he said at breakfast on the Friday, 
the day of the adjourned inquest, “Do you know that a 
sprinkle of oil of almonds will kill a person ? Arsenic you 
can detect in a body after 20 years. Belladonna you cannot ; 
one is a mineral, the other a vegetable. There is a poison 
like this” — taking up a piece of salt — “in a man you can 
detect it, in a woman you cannot.” He told her also that he 
could not think but that he should marry again. When ho 
talked about the poisons another person, a Mrs. Risdon, was 
present. 

To Mr. Scarth, a pupil of Mr. Morley’s, who, in conse- 
quence of the latter’s engagement, w^as the first to see her on 
the 25th of Fcbruaiy, he put the question whether Mr. 
Morley would require a post mortem examination if his wife 
died. Scarth replied that Mr. Morley generally did on all his 
patients who died suddenly, when the prisoner said, “I will 
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not consent.” “ Probably,” said Scarth, ** as you did when 
your father died.” His wife,” replied Dove, ‘‘ would not 
consent.” 

On the close of the case for the prosecution, Mr. Bliss 
called on the counsel to put into the box the remainder of the 
witnesses whose names were on the back of the bill, and Mr. 
Hardy, in the absence of his leader, declining to take this 
responsibility, Baron Bramwcll, on the authority of the case 
of R. v. Woodheady ruled that the prosecutor need not do so, 
but was bound to have the witnesses in Court so that they 
might, if required, be called by the defence.* 

THE DEFENCE. 

Though the defence of the prisoner w^as mainly rested on 
the question of his sanity, Mr. Bliss urged on the jury that 
the circumstantial evidence against him w’as inconclusive, 
turning the openness of the prisoner’s acts and conversations, 
and his attention to his wife during her attacks, to the best 
advantage. On the question of his sanity, in addition to the 
mischievous and cruel acts that had been elicited in cross- 
examination, he cited as further proof his belief in witchcraft 
and his frequent consultations with the witchman Harrison, 
and his request to that person to torment his wife, professedly 
to force her to return to his bed. The wutcliman, said counsel, 
not contemplating the murderous result, encouraged him, and 
held out such promises of future happiness that the desire 
ripened into 2)ractice, and the wife was murdered. Even after 
detection was inevitable, the confidence of the dupe remained 
unimpaired, and he firmly believed that the witchman could 
rescue him from his doom. As a proof of this insane belief 
the following letter written in his own blood, which had been 
found in his pocket when in jail, w’as read : — 

Dear Devil, — If you will get me clear at the assizes, and let 

• In this case Baron Alderson also dtcideJ that if the witnesses were called 
by the defence, the person calling them made them his own witnesses, 2 
C. k K. p. 620. Baron Parke, Justice Cresswcll, and Lord CampbeU agreed 
with this. See H, v. Cassidy, F. &. F. p. 79. 
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me have the enjoyment of life, wealth, tobacco, more food imd 
better, and my wishes granted till I am sixty, come to me to«night. 
I remain, your faithful subject, 

“William Dove.” 

MEDICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Li support of the plea of insanity, in addition to the wit- 
nesses already referred to in the introduction to this case, three 
medical witnesses of tried experience in lunacy, Dr. Caleb 
Williams (for 30 years the medical attendant at the York 
Asylum), Dr. Pyeman Smith (of the Leeds Lunatic Asylum), 
and Mr, John Kitchen (of The Retreat, at York), were called 
for the defence, whose evidence, it is only fair, should be given 
in some detail. 

Dr. Williams, who had been in Court during the v/holo 
trial, and had also examined the prisoner with Mr, Kitchen a 
few days before the trial, was decidedly of opinion, from the 
evidence he had heard, that the prisoner was of unsound 
mind, and that his violent emotions and his belief in super- 
natural agency were indications of it. 

“ Taking into account,” said the witness, “ that he had written 
and said similar things before about selling his soul to the devil, I 
think that his letter to the devil was not simulated. It appears 
to be written with blood. I had conversation with him about that 
letter when I saw him, and he told me it was written under 
Satanic influence. The result of that conversation was that, in my 
opinion, it was not simulated. I have no doubt that his illusion, 
that he had sold himself to the devil, was a real one. I believe 
his incantations spoken of were connected with his belief in super- 
natural agency ; and 1 think his saying that he had put a spell on 
the steward arose from the same belief.* The letter to his school- 
master, in which he declared his sanity, is very like what is done 
by insane persons — they declare they are sane. His talking to 
various persons about strychnia showed the weakness of his mind. 
The effect of drink on a lunatic are to make him violent and 
dangerous. Persons liable to insanity would exhibit a tendency 
and inclination to drink. I think from what 1 have Iveard he has 


* To the schoolroaster at Abeford — conjuring tricks f 
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not the power of corUrolling hie emotums and passions. Ni/ne of them 
at all times,* There vmdd he periods when he would have cmtrol 
over some. The circumstance of his shooting the cat showed an 
uncontrollable impulse to injure or take life ; and seeing it was not 
expended in injuring the man, he shot the cat. The effect of con- 
fining a person for several weeks on strictly sober diet, who has 
])efore been subject to get drunk, would be to reduce him to a calm 
condition. The Castle diet is sober (Dove’s prison). From all 
I have heard and seen, I consider his powers of mind during the 
fatal week were 'prohahly influenced by his notions regarding super- 
'natural agency, and that consequently he was the mhject of a delusixm. 
During that week, labouring under such delusions, he might retain his 
power of adapting means to an end, and of judging of the consequences. 
He could not under those delusions have the power of resisting any 
impulse,^' 

On cross-examination by Mr. Overend, after repudiating the 
notion that his evidence was tinged by religious objections to 
capital punishment, the witness said : — 

** I should not call administering poison five or six times an 
impulse, but a propensity — an uncontrollable propensity to destroy 
life, and give pain. For the time it w’ould be a permanent con- 
dition of the mind, and might select the special object, and 
constantly seek opportunities of canying out the propensity, I 
think a pei'son with such a pyropensity would not know that he was 
doing wrong, I think he might fear the consequences, and know that 
punishment would follow. He would know, probably, that he u^s 
breaking the lato. I say that, because he would have a very incorrect 
appreciation of right and wrong, lie would not know at the time 
that he wotdd he hanged, I found that opinion on the occupation 
of the mind by the insane propensity, Jt is unce^'tain whether he 
would know it before he did it. He might after he had done iU 
He might do a murder secretly, because he could not otherwise 
do it. A 2 rroj>ensity of that kind generally acts without a motive. 
One of the peculiarities is that a person seeks no escape : in 
certain cases acknowledges his crime. The propensity may come 
on suddody : an impulse comes on suddenly — a propensity more 
frequently comes on slowly, and starts from a considerable time. 
If a man gives way to his passions, and commits a rape, 1 call 
that a vice, and not a propensity. Supposing a cruel man, who 


* Should not this be “at some times,” 
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wishes to get rid of his wife, quarrels with her, in the abstract 
that is a 7>ice, Supposing a man to have taken eveiy precaution 
against discovery, and pains to procure poison for his "wife, and 
to prepare for her death, I should think that a vice^ and not a 
delusion. Supposing a man of cruel disposition had formed a 
dislike to his wife, and wanted to get rid of her, and had nursed 
tliat dislike into a propensity to kill. I should call that an insane 
propensity, I don’t say that every man who dislikes his wife, 
and wishes to get rid of her, is insane. When he acquires the 
propensity to kill, and cannot control it, he is insane.” 

Question, — “ If a person lived with his wife, hated her, and 
determined to, and did kill her, what is the difference between 
that determination which is vice, and that propensity which is 
insanity 1 ” 

Answer, — “ The prisoner’s history would be required to determine 
whether it was vice or insanity 

Question. — “ Supposing a man was determined to kill his wife, 
and he nurses the thought for six mouths, till the desire becomes 
uncontrollable, when does the desire become insanity 1 ” 

Answer, — When by nourishing such an idea, the mind becomes 
diseased, and he cannot control his acts— that applies to other 
things.” 

Question, — If a man dwells on the possession of a w’oman till 
he cannot control his desire, would that be vice or insanity f ” 

Answer. — “It might be insanity, and might apply to rape."*^' 
In insanity there is a tendency to thieve. Theft is one of the 
indications of moral insanity ; and a man may desire to possess 
another man’s goods, till he cannot control his acts. He is then 
insane. If a man permits himself to indulge a passion till he 
becomes uncontrollable, that is moral insanity, and he is not 
responsible. Consulting a sorcerer, and all sn])crstitiou8 beliefs, 
are indications of a w eak mind. Belief in clairvoyance and dreams 
is not necessarily an indication of insanity. A belief in spiritual 
rappings, I should infer, was an indication of a weak mind. 
Talking to persons about strychnia, and his wife’s death, I think 
indicated a feeble state of mind.” 

On re-examination, Dr. Williams said— ^ 

“Imitativeness is one of the characteristics of insanity, and 
hearing stiychnia and Palmer’s trial very much talked about would 
be very likely, in a weak mind, to produce imitation. You must 


* ** That would be moral insanity.” — Judge* s Notes— Stephen. 
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know a man’s history before yon can say whether his acts proceed 
from vice or insanity. Madness very frequently developes itself 
in great cunning and forcsightedness when reasoning on false 
premises. I have frequently known insane persons to attempt to 
escape from the asylum, and to have shown great cleverness in 
their preparations for it extending over several days,” 

Question. — “ Suppose you had heard the case of a man put to 
you who wished to get rid of his wife, and had from his childhood 
displayed cruelty of disposition — had threatened to shoot his father ; 
said he heard supernatural noises, sometimes treated his wife kindly, 
and sometimes cried like no other man, would you have any doubt 
that he was insane 1 ” 

Answer, — “No! and not fit to be at large. I should have no 
difficulty, as a medical man, in certifying that he was a lunatic. 
Lunatics have often displayed great ingenuity in committing theft 
and concealing it. The passion of lust frequently becomes a disease 
of the mind. When the prisoner gave his cows linseed to take one 
night, to fatten them for market the next morning, that I should 
deem an indication of an unsound mind.” 

In reply to questions by the Judge, the witness said : — 

“ It would require a longer period than a month to establish disease 
and an uncontrollable propensity to commit a (prime. If a man com- 
mitted a crime, having thought of it for a month, I should not say he 
was of unsound mind. The difference would depend on length of 
time. Some men's minds, pireviously weak, would take a shoiter time, 
and very exciting causes would shorten the time ; hut there must he an 
appredahle period, and an inte^'val for the mind to pass into a morbid 
c(mdition from the continual contemplation of one olgect. The period 
is necessarily veiy uncertain, from the variable effect of emotions 
and circumstances on the mind.” 

The Judge. — “Suppose, at the time when he shot the cat, a 
policeman had come in, would he have shot it ? ” * 

“ No. The presence of the policeman would probably 
have controlled him ; he would probably have expended the im- 
pulse on some person or something else. Unless the person is 
exceedingly violent, the presence of a policeman would have some 
influence to control him.” 

Question , — “ Whenever a mxin cennmits a crime, is it because he is 
uncontrolled by existing circumstances ? ” 

Answer, — “ It is,** 

* I cannot find in the reports to what particular act this question refers. 

6 
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Tlye Jiidge,^^^ Thsn whit is thz difference between snc^i a mm cbnd 
€u case you put f ** 

Answei\ — “/» the case 1 put ilie impulse is uncontrollable^ because 
his mind would be so occupied with his purpose” 

The Judge. — “Is it true of everybody, whether sane or insane, 
that when intent on an act they forget the consequences 1 

Answer. — “An insane man would be more likely to forgot con- 
sequences. Sane and insane persons would talk about occuiTences. 
How and what they talked about would depend on their judgment.” 

The witness wished to say with regard to the question 
as to shooting the cat, that he thought the impulse of destruc- 
tion was so strong at the time, that he could not control it, 
and must have shot something.* 

Dr. Pyeman Smith, the proprietor of a private lunatic 
asylum at Leeds for the past 15 years, though, from what he 
had heard and seen, he w^as prepared to declare that Dove was 
of unsound mind during the fatal week, and had been so for 

* “The suggestion of Dr. Williams,” says Judge Stephen, “that Dove had 
allowed his mind to dwell on his wife’s death till at last he became the victim 
of an uncontrollable propensity to kill her, if connect, would not pi-ove that 
his act was not voluntary. It is setting and keeping the mind in motion 
towards an object plainly conceived that constitutes the mental part of an 
act. Every act becomes iiTevocable before it is consiimmated. If a man, for 
examx>le, strikes another, he may repent while his aim is falling ; but there is 
a point at which he can no more deprive his arm of the impetus with which 
ho has animated it, than he can divert from its course a bullet which has been 
fired from a rifle. Suppose he deals with his mind in this manner at an 
earlier stage of the proceeding, and so fills himself with a passionate, intense 
longing for the forbidden object or result, that he becomes, as it were, a mere 
machine iu his own hands. Is not the case precisely similar, and does not the 
action continue to be voluntary and wilful, although the act of volition which 
made it irrevocable preceded its completion by a longer interval than usual ? 

“It roust, however, be remember^, that the proof that Dove’s projiensity 
was uncontrollable was very defective. An uncontrollable propensitj’, which 
accidental difficulties or the fear of detection constantly control and divert for 
a time, is an inconceivable state of mind. Is there the smallest reason to 
suppose that, if Mrs. Dove had met with a fatal accident, and had been lying 
in bed dying before her husband gave her any poison, his uncontrollable 
propensity to kill her would have induced him to give her poison neverthe- 
less ? If not, the propensity was like any other wicked feeling. It was cer- 
tainly uncontrolled, and it may probably have been strong, but that is 
different to uncontrollable .” — History of the Crimiml Law of Englcmd, by 
Mr. Justice Stephen. Tol. III., p. 485 -~6. 
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the last 20 years, admitted, on cross-examination, that he did 
know right from wrong during that period. He, however, on 
re-examination, qualified this admission. 

** A decided lunatic,’* said the witness, veiy often knows right 
from wrong, and yet may be regardless of any consequences from 
his acts. He may he utterly unable to refrain from doing an act, 
ilwugh he knew it was wrong. I cannot say the prisoner was utterly 
unable to refrain from wrong during the fatal week. Circumstances 
might enable him to refrain — other circumstances^^ 

To the Judge . — “ Not a greater degree of punishment. I have 
already said he was entirely regardless of circumstances.” 

Mr, Bliss objected to this line of examination by the judge. 

The Judge , — “ I am entitled to, and in my opinion bound to, 
and I will put the questions.” 

Witness then continued — 

** Hoi possessing the poison woidd be a circumstance which would 
have prevented him. I believe, during the week, it was from un- 
soundness of mind that he was regardless of consequences.” 

Mr, John Kitchen, superintendent of The Retreat at York, 
where the patients averaged a hundred* also agreed with the 
previous medical witnesses, that Dove was of unsound mind 
during the fatal week. He, hoivever, admitted that during 
that period he knew tight from wrong, had some knmtiedge of 
the difference — some knouiedge that he was committing murder 
— and that if found out he would he jntnished.'’ This admis- 
sion he sought to explain away, crti re- examination, protesting 
that what he meant was “ that Dove knew he w^as killing his 
wife, but did not know he was doing a wrong act — that he 
would know in proportion as he knew the difference between 
right and wrong.” 

Question by a juryman . — "Do you adopt the theory of Dr. 
Smith as to irresistible propensity in mania V\ 

Answer , — " In general terms I do.” 

Question , — "Do you adopt it in this case 

Answer , — "I do not, I account for the murder, if he com- 
mitted it, ou different principles. Wo have n man of deficient 
mental powers ; besides that he is insane ; he is liable to do any 
ab8ut*d, cruel, or vicious or irmtioiml action that presented itself 
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to bis mind, as bis life shows Supposing bim to be insane, 1 
should apply the term viams or malignant to him. We have 
heard, in evidence, that he was brought up by pious parents, put 
to the best schools, and was unable to receive the smallest 
amount of education. We see him carried away to do the most 
foolish things. Where he loves, ho loves with a foolish intensity ; 
and where he hates, he hates with a foolish malignity : and if a 
woman puts herself into the power of such a man as his wife, 
what has happened is just what might have been expected.*’ 

To Mr. Overend . — “ I think he knew right from tvrong — that it 
waff vfTong to steal or murder. If he murdered, I should expect him 
to deny it in that form of insanity. In one form of insanity, im- 
pulsive madness, they own their crime. This case was only partly 
impulsive, and I should not expect him to divulge it. If he 
thought of this crime before he committed it, he would know it 
was wrong. He probably would learn it was wrong in his child- 
hood. It is impossible to say when he committed the act he knew 
it was wrong. 1 don’t know when he would know it was wrong. I 
can give no opinion about it.” 

On re-examination, he said : — 

“ There are dangerous wards in some asylums, but I should not 
expect to find the greatest number of impulsive cases in that 
ward. Sometimes impulsive lunatics are dangerous. The keepers 
have an influence over them — ^a mental influence. They formerly 
Avorked on their fears, and thus kept patients under control. 
There is a madness which consists in a propensity to kill. If a 
stranger was left with such a one in a room alone, I should 
expect him to exercise his jfropensitij and kill him j and yet, 
probably, that patient would yield his keeper obedience. Pro- 
bably the fear of some chastisement would induce fear of his 
keeper.” 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

The greater portion of Baron BramwelPs charge was neces- 
sarily occupied by reading over and commenting on the 
evidence produced by the prosecution — that the death of the 
wife had been due to the administration of strychnia, and 
that the prisoner had opportunities of administering it. The 
evidence on these points has been already so fully reported 
that it is needless to give this portion of his exhaustive 
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summing-up. His remarks on the rule of law on the plea of 
insanity, and on the nature of the insanity suggested by the 
medical witnesses, are too valuable to be omitted. 

The rules of law,” said the learned Baron, “ are that it must 
be clearly proved that, at the time of committing the act, the 
party accused was labouring under such a defect of reason, from 
disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing ; or, if he did know it, that he did not know he 
was doing wrong. If the accused was conscious of the act he did, 
he is punishable ; and what you have to consider is, had he suffi- 
cient degree of sanity to know he was doing wrong? With 
respect to delusions the law is the same. According to the law, as 
I lay it down to you on the highest authority, to exempt a mau 
from the penal consequence of his act, the act being contraiy to 
the law, you must be of opinion that at the time he did the act he 
was not conscious that it was one he ought not to do ; for if he 
was conscious that it was contrary to law, he is punishable. You 
must be satisfied that he had not a sufficient degree of reason to 
know that he was doing an act that was wrong — of coiu*se that 
means an act prohibited by law : because a man might imagine 
that the thing was a right thing to do, and it might not bo con- 
trary to law. He might think it right to take from the rich and 
give to the poor. But if he did it, not knowing it was wrong, he 
must not know that the thing which he did was what the law 
would punish him for. It is not necessaiy for me to justify the 
law, or for you to approve it. We have only to administer it. 
Don’t, however, suppose for a moment that I doubt the reasonable- 
ness of it. 

“ Let me put a case to you. A man labours under a delusion. 
He thinks I have done him wrong — have traduced his character. 
He waylays and murders me. Why should he be acquitted ? Sup- 
pose he was wronged, that would not justify his taking away my 
life. Suppose, again, a person imagined some pai’t of his person to 
be made of glass, or had swallowed something, or got something 
wrong in his inside. Imagine that man deliberately waylaying a 
pereon, knowing that he possessed property, to take it from him, 
and afterwards to conceal what he had done, and to act in every 
other respect as a rational man. Why should ho be held in'espon- 
sible for this because he was irrational in other respects ? 

“ Why should punishment be administered at all ? It was not 
inflicted on a man who had committed a crime because he had 
inflicted that upon others^ but in order to hold out an example to 
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deter other people. If you ])uiii8h an insane man, you lioid out 
no example, because 3 ^ou ai*e punishing a man who thinks he is 
doing right. But take the case of a man who is labouring under a 
delusion — under an evil propensity. If you punish him when he 
does wrong, or any other person with a similar propensity to com- 
mit that offence, and he knows, that when he indulged in it, or 
that when somebody else did, he was punished for it, that will 
deter him from repeating or from doing that act. Take the case 
of a man who has a strong propensity to thieve — a strong desire 
on him to do it ; his intellect not veiy strong, and he knows that 
he is punished if he does such an act : do not you think, if he is 
punished, it will deter him from doing it again ? Thei*e cannot be 
a doubt that it is so j and if you were to announce to all the 
world, that a man who has a strong propensity to an evil, that a 
person in his condition, shall not be punished, you take away from 
such persons the only thing that would deter them from commit- 
ting the evil. Take a man of a weak mind and strong animal 
propensities, and it will not deter him from committing such an 
act.” 

Again, after going carefully through the evidence in the 
case, and pointing out the application of the different classes 
of proofs, the learned Baron said that he thought none of 
the instances of strange conduct adduced when the prisoner 
was a boy evidence of insanity more than might be found in 
the conduct of a perverse, ill-conducted boy;” and contrasted 
the opinions of the witnesses as to his being almost an idiot 
with the letters written by him, which exhibited no traces 
of mental incapacity.* In commenting on the opinions of 
the medical men of experience in insanity, he adopted the 
judgment of Dr. Lushington in the Dyce Sombre case, ** that 
the facts to which they depose, and not their opinions alone, 
were of weight;” and added ‘Hhat he sincerely believed 
that the jury were as capable of judging as these mad 
doctors.” 

* Daron Bramwell 6S|)eckilIy called attention to the letter of the prisoner 
to his mother of the 25th of February, describing his wife's first atUck (see 
ante, note p. 237), and that to the Witchman, Harrison, asking him, in 

replying ahimt his nativity, to ** write in milk, or lemon, or anything else 
that would not show till |vut to the fire." 
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Two of them/’ continued the learned judge, were of opinion 
that the contemplation of a crime constituted insanity, if it were 
only contemplated enough. Then it was said that a man who had 
a propensity to vice, to cruelty, to crime, was insane. Take the 
case of a man found guilty at these assizes of a crime. It is found 
that he has twice been convicted before and in prison half a dozen 
times, and that he has a general propensity to commit crime. In 
such a case, why should not Dr. Williams come forward and say, 
“ You are wrong. He is insane ; you ought not to punish him.’* 
If they believed these experts you would take away protection 
from the community, because they would have a check less to 
prevent the commission of crime. It would be affectation in him 
to say that he did not set a value on this scientific evidence. But 
he would rather take his own independent opinion, than that of 
others, on the facts. But it was not for him to do more than 
comment, and for the juiy to judge of its value — of the conduct 
of the prisoner, of his letters, and of the arguments before them." 

After a brief consideration the jury returned a verdict of 

guilty, but recommended him to mercy on the ground of his 
defective intellect.” Sentence of death was passed on him, 
and he was executed at York. 


THE PUISONER'S CONFESSIONS. 

A day or two before his execution Dove dictated two long 
and extraordinary statements of his connection with the 
“ Witchman,” and the part played in the tragedy by this 
dangerous man, which contrast strongly with the evidence 
given by Harrison himself, and probably disclose facts which 
that person was glad to conceal at the time of his examination. 

In the first of these statements he details his eaiiier inter- 
views with the “ Witchman ” on the subjects of recovering 
lost cattle, removing strange noises from his house, and the 
bewitching of his live stock, in which Harrison appeal’s to have 
played off on him the common tricks of his trade. His con- 
fidence in this fellow was unfortunately largely increased by 
his prophecy ing that Dove’s father w’ould die before a certain 
Christmas Day — he died on Chrislmas Eve — and led him to 
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consult the “ Witchman ” about his wife whan he first con- 
ceived his violent hatred towards her. 

About August, 1855,*’ he says, had some unpleasantness 
with my wife, and went over to Harrison at I^eds, told him of it, 
and he promised to make it all right. He told me I must let 
him know by letter how things went on. In two days after this 
I wrote him that my wife was no better, and that he must do 
something to make peace. I sent tliis by Fisher, a porter at the 
railway station, to post. Mrs. Dove knew I had written, but not 
what about. She therefore sent the servant to Fisher, got back 
the letter, took out what I had written, and put in a blank sheet.* 
I did not know this at the time, but, hearing some whispering, 
wrote another letter, and posted it myself about two o’clock. At 
three I went myself to Harrison, who told me he had received 
a blank sheet, and asked why, and I told him. I then informed 
him of the unpleasantness and unhappiness with my wife, and he 
said ^You will never have happiness till she is out of the way.* 
I said * How do you know that.* He said * Come upstairs and I’ll 
tell you, for I’ve got your nativity marked out.* [Upstairs ho 
showed him a paper with the signs of the Zodiac, and hiero- 
glyphical forms and numbers, which he describes at length.] 
Harrison then read out of a book my destiny. Betw^een twenty- 
seven and thirty-two all would go against me. I should have 
nothing but misfortunes ; that at thirty-two the sun and moon 
would come into conjunction, and then everything would be in my 
favour ; that at thirty-two I should lose my wife, many again, and 
have a child, and an addition to my fortune ; and that for my sake 
he did not care how soon it was liere, for until then I should never 
be a happy man ; that after ‘ thirty-two ' everything would go 
well for a few yeara. He made other remarks as to different 
periods of my life.” 

Then follow the usual enquiries about the kind of person 
that was to be his second wdfe. 

" I saw Harrison again in November about my wife’s temper. 
He said never mind, * she will die before the end of Februaiy or 
March, I am not certain which.* When he told me my wife would 
die soon I said * You have told me before she would die atthirty- 

* This was proved at Hie trial by the Fishers. 
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two.* He replied ^ Before thirty-two, but I did not say how much 
before.* In a few days after wat*ds (after December 21) I went to 
the * New Cross Inn/ and Harrison came in with a newspaper and 
read about Palmer’s case. I then asked him whether strychnia 
could be detected, and he said ^No, nor any other vegetable 
poison/ I then said ^ What other vegetable poisons are there that 
cannot be detected!’ and he said ^ Digitalis, belladonna, particularly 
if crystallised ; he could not remember more then.* 1 then asked 
him to get or make me some strychnia, as we were much annoyed 
in our new house with cats, but he refused. I told him I would 
get some elsewhere. 

I went to him again in January last about my wife. I told 
him about my wife’s temper and her being poorly then, and he 
again said, ‘ She won’t live long ; she will never get better. As I 
told you before, she will die in February.’ 

I had no further communication with Harrison until the 6th 
of March, when I sent for him to the ‘ New Cross Inn,’ and told 
him my ivife had died, and that an inquest was to be held. He 
asked, ^ Why ? * I said, ‘ My wife died very suddenly, and Mr. 
Morley cannot account for it, and it is known that I had strychnia 
in the house. Mr. Morley thinks some may have been spilt, and 
my wife got at it accidentally.’ I then said, ‘ You told me strychnia 
could not be detected, but 1 have seen in the MateAa Medica that 
it can what is your opinion now ? Can a grain to a grain and a 
half be detected, for there is a great difference on the subject! 
Professor Taylor says it cannot be detected twenty- four hours 
after death in the human body.’ Harrison said, ‘ What, have you 
poisoned your wife!’ I replied, ‘No, I should be very sorry to.’ 
Nothing more passed then. 

“ On Friday, the 7th, whilst the inquest was going on, I went 
to the back door of Harrison’s house, about 3 p.m., and said to him 
‘that several witnesses had been called, and I w^as suspected of 
poisoning ray wife,’ and added, ‘ How will the case go ! ’ He said, 
‘ It will be a very difficult case, but I can get you out.’ I said, 
‘ You only say you can \ but tell me, will you ! ’ and he replied, 
‘ Set yourself altogether at rest ; I will.’ ” 

In the second statement he gives details of his administra- 
tion of the strychnia, declaring that even when he got the 
second portion of that poison from Mr. Morley’s pupil he had 


* Mr. Morley's pupil had shown it to him ; proved at the trial. 
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no intention of poisoning his wife, but only intended it 
for the cats. His first attempt was with the jelly his sister 
Jane had sent, of which, it may be remembered, the wife, 
on the score of its bitterness, took only a spoonful. He then 
goes on : — 

« On the Saturday, after Fisher left,* I took the paper contain- 
ing the stiychnia out of my razor-case and put it in my waistcoat- 
ifuvc f Avvua.j xflLx* ^9f!ioth6r^6 house. In the afternoon I 

was an effeiwescing draught, in two bottles.'^ wife’s medicine. It 
evening I took the cork out of one of the bottles anmother’s that 
wet end of it with the strychnia. On that Saturda/ouched the 
wife took some of the draught in Mrs. Witham’s presenoing my 
Witham tasted it, and said it tasted bitter. The draught i 
shaken that night before taken. My wife did not suffer from i^ot 
effects at all. On my way from my mother’s that night T thA© 
away the remainder of the strychnia. I cannot tell you th^ 
feelings of my mind when I put the strychnia into the jelly and 
the mixture. I did not think at the moment as to its effects and 
consequences. On the Sunday following, which was the 24th of 
February, I went to the surgery ; and there being no person there 
at the time, I took perhaps ten grains of strychnia and folded them 
in paper, and when I got home placed it in the stable. On the Monday 
morning I gave my wife her medicine — the effervescent mixture — 
about half-past nine, and at ten she had the attack mentioned by 
Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Witham. At the time she took it she com- 
plained veiy much of the bitterness, and said she would tell Mr. 
Morley about it. There were three or four doses left in the bottle 
after that draught was taken, and I broke the bottle in my wife's 
presence, fearing Mr. Morley might taste it. The mixture was 
changed on the Monday ; the mixture then given was vety bitter. 
On Tuesday night or Wednesday morning I applied the wet end of 
the cork of the medicine-bottle to the strychnia, as before. I think 
there might be from half to a grain of strychnia on the cork when 
I put it into the bottle. I shook the mixture up. There were 
only two or three doses in the bottle. I don’t remember my wife 

* That would be Febnuuy the 28 rd, when Fisher's mother come* to Dove's 
to take her daughter’s plaice, and the first attack was when Mrs. Dove fell 
whilst helping to make the beds on the following Monday. Throughout his 
statement Dove is very confused ns to dates. The tasting by Mrs. 'Witham 
was several days after this. 
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having an atftaok on the Wednesday. She took her medicine that 
day. On Thursday I got another bottle of medicine from Mr. 
Morley, and I again applied the wet end of the cork to the strychnia 
as before. About the same quantity adhered The last dose of 
that medicine was taken on Friday night about ten, and my wife 
was taken seriously ill in half an hour, but she had no arching of the 
back, as far as I can remember. Mrs. Fisher is mistaken in that 
point, but her statement in other respects is true, I believe. On 
that Friday night I got another bottle of medicine from Mr. Morley’s, 
directed to be taken four times a day. I did not put any strychnia 
into that bottle, or upon its cork. Mrs. Witham gave a dose out 
of that bottle in the afternoon of Saturday.* The strychnia was 
in the stable, where 1 had first placed it, and there was none in the 
razor>case on that day, nor during any part of that week. 1 was 
drinking at Sadlefee’s public>house on that Saturday, and was more 
or less affected with drink all that afternoon and evening. About 
three in the afternoon I went to the stable and took a grain and a 
half of strychnia out of the stable and put it in another paper, 
which I placed in my waistcoat*pocket. I put that strychnia into 
the wine-glass which contained a little water — 1 believe the water 
left in the glass by Mrs. Witham after giving my wife the third 
dose in the afternoon, but I have no recollection as to the time I 
put the strychnia into the glass. I gave the mixture in the evening, 
as stated by Mrs. Witham and Mrs. Wood in their evidence. I 
poured the mixture into the glass which contained the water and 
stiychnia. I did not put the strychnia into the wine-glass in the 
presence of Mra. Witham and Mrs. Wood. I know that I put it 
in before, but cannot tell how long before giving the medicine. I 
did not, when 1 gave the medicine on the occasions mentioned, 
think of the consequences ; but when I saw my wife suffering on 
the Saturday night, it flashed across my mind that I had given her 
medicine, and that she would die from the effects. I was muddled 
before this, and did not know what I was doing. When the 
thoughts of her death crossed my mind, I regretted what I had 
done, and believe that if Mr. Morley had come in at that moment 
I should have told him what I had given her, so that he might 
have used means to restore her. I cannot disguise the anguish I 
felt when I returned fi’Oin Mr. Morley’s and found her dead. 
Palmer’s case first called my attention to strychnia, but I never 
should have thought of using that or any other poison for the 

* Mrs. Witham states (see her evidence) that she gave ho medicine at 3.30 
2\M., and she seemed better for it. 
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purpose of taking my wife’s life but for Harrison, who was always 
telling me that I should never have any happiness till my wife was 
out of the way.” * 


TRIAL OF SILAS BARLOW FOR THE WILFUL 
MURDER OF ELIZA SOPER. 

Before The Honoeable Me. Justice Denman, at the Centeal Ceiminal 

Court, Novemhei- 27, 1876. 

For the ProseciUion : Mr. Poland and Mr. Beasley. 

For the Defence : Mr. Fulton and Mr. Grubbe. 

HISTORY OP THK CASE. 

The prisoner, an engine driver on the South-Western 
Railway, about a year before the trial, on being left a widower, 
had formed a connection with the deceased, who, with their 
infant^ came to lodge at the house of a Mrs. Wilson, in 
Leopold Street, Vauxhall, in August, 1876, under the name 
of Smith, where she was occasionally visited by the prisoner, 
who passed as her husband. Apparently they lived together 
on kindly terms, and were in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
On the 8rd of September the prisoner visited her about half- 
past eight in the evening, and stayed an hour. Up to that 

* In bis comments on this c.xtiaordiiiary case, Mr, Justice Stephen — after 
noting Dove's predisposition to madness in liis infancy ; tlic fact that the 
symptoms of the disease exhibited themselves at frequent intervals, yet never 
reached such a pitch as to induce his friends to treat him as a madman ; 
the prunence with which he dwelt on the pro8]'>ect of his wife's death ; the 
forming of the design of putting her to death, and the deliberate contrivance 
and precaution with which lie carried it out — says : — “ In this state of things 
can he be said to have known, in the wider sense of the words, that his act 
was wrong ? He obviously knew that it was wrong in the sense that people 
generally consider it so ; but was he capable of thinking, like an ordinary man, 
of the reasons why murder is wrong, and of applying these reasons to his 
conduct ? There was evidence both ways. His irrationality, however, was 
occasional, and he appears to have acted rationally enough as a rule^ and to 
have transacted all the common aflairs of life. Did, then, this act belong to 
the rational or irrational part of his conduct ? Every circumstance connected 
with it referred it to the former. It was a continued series of delil)erate and 
repeated attempts, fully completed at last.”— irtVory of the Criminal Zoic. 
VoL III., pp. 436-6. 
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day the deceased had been in good health. As soon, however, 
as the prisoner had left, she came down from her room, 
knocked at the landlady's door, and complained to her that 
she was very sick from the sarsaparilla which he had given 
her. *‘Her lips were white, she was very nervous, and 
appeared hardly able to stand,’* said Mrs. Wilson. ** I had 
never seen her so before. She went upstairs, and when 1 
went to bed I went to her. She was retching very much, and 
sitting in a chair. I then went away. Next morning I saw 
her ; she came downstairs and said she was very bad — ^worse. 
She could not stand, and had to lean against the wall. 
During the day she became better.” 


THE SYMPTOMS. 

The prisoner came again on the Sunday following, the 10th, 
at the same time as before. 

The deceased,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ was at the street door, 
talking to me, with her baby, and in perfect health. They went 
up into their room, and in about an hour the prisoner knocked 
at my room door and said his wife had had two fits. I ran upstairs 
and found her lying across the bed ; the prisoner w^as in the room. 
She was in a kind of fit or convulsion. I sent the prisoner for some 
brandy and water. She became a little conscious, and taking me 
by the hand said * Don’t touch me.* She had been unconscious, Iriit 
the moment she was tmcched she went into co?ivnhions. Her feet ami 
IwLnds were clervchedy and she was drawn quite hackwardsy her back 
forming an entire arch. She was not conscious then. The prisoner 
was holding her all the time. About half past ten I sent him for 
Dr. Miller, who came at once, and applied mustard plasters, 
mmaining with her about five minutes, and the prisoner going 
back with him for medicine. She was slightly conscious when 
Dr. Miller came, and more so afterwards. Her feet were quite 
white (J) * the toes being drawn backwards to the soles of the feet. I 
did what the doctor told me, but it did not do her any good. 
1 tried to give her the medicine, but she could not take it, and 
went off in a swoon. She had licked the spoon. She then had 


* This is probably an error of the reporter — ^l igid (?) 
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dreadful convulsions, one in particular, when it took the prisoner 
and me to hold her. Her neck was drawn backwards and quite 
arched. After that she became quite conscious, and said it was 
t lie nasty sarsaparilla that made her ill. The prisoner said ' Oh 
no. 1 have taken more of it than you.’ He also said * I have 
given her two pills and taken two myself.’ She complained of a 
dreadful pain in her heaii, and cowtinned nncomdmiSy coming to 
Itei'self a little at times^ hut veip slightly. The convulsions were 
dreadful, and she died about two o’clock on the eleventh. She 
seemed to drop instantly after a dreadful convulsion. I gave her 
two doses of the medicine the doctor sent I had not seen any 
sarsaparilla in the room.” 

On cross-examination by Mr. Fulton, after stating that she 
had never heard any quarrels betw’een the prisoner and the 
deceased, she gave the following further particulars as to the 
symptoms : — 

“ In the evening, when I was called in, her eyes were partly 
closed during the convulsions ; her breathing veiy hot (hard ?) and 
at most suspended ; her teeth entirely clenched and also her hands 
during the convulsions. She wanted to be sick shortly before her 
death ; her lips were pale, and remained so until her death. The 
prisoner tried to move her, when she became sick, and she W’cnt 
into convulsions. He helped to hold her, and said he could not 
imagine what was the matter with her ; seemed distressed, and sat 
on the bed holding her. To all appearance he was kind to her 
but not affectionate, She teas mere unconscious than conscious 
during the whole time. About twelve o’clock she apjyeared quite 
consciofcs. She had to move herself so that she could be sick, 
and caught hold of the bed head, and then went again into con- 
vulsiona Virtually she was unconscious the whole time. Dr. Miller 
came a second time, and she told him she had had some fearful fits, 
but I cannot recollect whether I said anything about the ‘arching.’ 
There was none when he saw her, but her feet were curved, and I 
told him about the ‘shakings,’ I mean the ‘convulsirns.’ I firtt 
heard from the coroner’s officer that she had died of strychnia, I 
had previously told him the symptoms attending her death, but 
don’t remember telling him of the ‘arching.’ He said there was 
eveiy appearance of her having died from stiychnia.” 
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MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 

James Miller y medical assistant at the Yaaxhall dispensary, 
boforo that with Mr. Scott, a general practitioner, and pre- 
viously an insurance agent, gave the following account of the 
case : — 

About twenty minutes to eleven on the 10th of September I 
was called by the prisoner to his wife, who he said had had two 
fainting fits. 1 found her lying on the bed, dressed, and quite 
conscious. She lay very quietly. She said she had severe pain in 
the legs, and that she had fainted twice. I asked her if she had 
complained during the week. She said only of pains in the head. 
I found the calves of her legs very rigid, her feet turned slightly 
inwaids, the toes of each foot inclined towards the other as she lay, 
cramp in the lower limbs, her arms quiet She beat her breast at 
times. Her hands were partly closed, her heart very excited, and 
her breathing slightly laboured. Her heart continued excited all 
the time I was there, about five minutes. I asked her what she 
had taken. She said a cup of tea in the morning and a herring at 
tea. She said she had pain in her head all the last week. 7 
believed she wae svfferlnj from epilepsy » On leaving, the prisoner 
returned with me ; I made up a bottle of medicine, autispasmodic, 
which he took away with him. 1 never saw her again alive.’’ 

On cross-cxavii nation he said — 

** He did not notice any such * arching ’ as the witness Wilson 
spoke of, r.or did she mention it to him as one of the symptoms. 
Nor should he call what ho saw of the feet ‘arching.’ He had 
only seen one case of epilepsy before — that was twelve months ago — 
and the symptoms in it were very similar to what he saw in the 
deceased. He saw the body immediately after death ; there was no 
‘ arching ’ of it then. If there had been he should have seen it. 
She was lying, with her clothes on, on the bed. If there had been 
any marked rigidity of the body he should have observed it j that 
was a quarter of an hour after death. ” 

Re-examined by Mr. Poland. — “ She had her clothes on when 
he saw her, and part of her body might have been covered with the 
beddothea In the case of epilepsy he I'eferred to, the person died 
in six hours. Ue prescribed no inllsy only tl^e mixtnrej^ 

Proof was then given of the finding in the prisoner’s room 
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of six bottles of medicine, a box with two pills, ^ and a packet 
of powder in dirty paper, and of their delivery to Dr. Lees, 
and subsequently to Dr. Bernays for analysis. It was not, 
however, until suspicions were aroused by other circumstances 
(the finding of the body of the infant in the river) that a 
posUmortem examination was held by Dr. Lees, and the con- 
tents of the stomach and other interior parts of the body 
analysed by him, and subsequently handed to Dr. Bernays for 
the same purpose. In one of the bottles Dr. Bernays found 
a distinct sediment of Prussian blue, pointing clearly to the 
use of some vermin killer. Subsequently two kinds of these 
dangerous preparations were submitted to and analysed by 
him. 


ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Dr. Lees, M,D., of the Brixton Road, on the 18th of 
September made a iJosUmortem examination of the body in 
conjunction with a Dr. Lewis. They found no morbid 
appearances to indicate the came of death — the limbs were 
somewhat rigid, the body fairly nourished, and the stomach 
showed no sign of irritant poison. 

“ It contained,” said the witness,. “ six ounces of a thin reddish 
fluid. I put the stomach and contents into a jar, and the viscera 
into another. I received the bottles from the constable and the 
paper of powder, and saw some pills at the inquest Among the 
bottles was one of the larger ones, which appeared to have con- 
tained a few ounces of good sarsaparilla — it was empty and rinsed 
out. One bottle contained about two grains of dried powder, 
adhering to the bottle. I added to the bottle a few drachms of 
water, two drachms of spirits of wine, thirty drops of hydrochloric 
acid, and two grains of dried powder. My pui-pose up to that time 
was to test for stiycbnia, but it was frustrated. What I had done 
was not sufficient to enable me to form an opinion. I had pre- 
viously analysed a portion of a two-ounce phial, containing half a 
drachm or thirty drops of a reddish brown fluid — half a spoonful. 

1 flrst tested five drops, and obtained clear evidence of strychnia. 

* 

* The pills were produced st the Inquest, and seen there by Dr. Lees, hut 
not submitted for analyeis, either to 1 dm or Dr. Bema3*8. 
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I was enabled to separate from the rest a substance that yielded 
' strychnia. I used three separate tests ; the second time with ten 
drops, and obtained needle-shaped crystab. 1 showed the colour 
to Dr. Beruays. I did not test the bottle for any other purpose. 
I left the rest (five drops) in the bottle and corked it up. Half a 
grain of strychnia is a fatal dose. I have been in practice fourteen 
years, and am of opinion that if Mrs. Wilson’s description of the 
symptoms is correct, they were consistent with death from strychnia. 
They only resemble the disease known as idiopathic tetanuB, If 
Mrs. Wilson’s description is correct, the symptoms were not con- 
sistent with anything I know except death by strychnia — it came 
on so rapidly. If strychnia were administered in solution, the 
symptoms would come on in a very few minutes. Strychnia occa- 
sionally jyroduces initation of the stomach. The symptoms of 
poisoning by it are the rapid occurrence of twitchings in the limbs 
and rigidity of the muscles of the limbs, umially commendng in the 
lower extremities ; the sense of w'eight on the chest, the extension 
of the spasms to the muscles of the trunk, the arching back of the 
head, the intervals of consciousness, the absence of any great diffi- 
culty in swallowing, and death in six hours. Mr. Miller’s evidence 
is consistent with death from strychnia.” 

The cros8-€xamination was, as in Mrs. Wilson's case, 
directed to the eliciting admissions in favour of the opinion, 
at first adopted by Mr. Miller, that the death was due to 
epilepsy. 

‘‘ Leaving out the ‘ arching ’ ” (opisthotonos), said the witness, ** I 
should hesitate to say she died of strychnia ; it is a leading symptom, 
and also that the intellect was clear at intervals. Vomiting is not 
usual in epilepsy. It was eight days after death that I examined the 
body. There was then no rigidity beyond tvhat I might expect in 
death. The lungs were congested, the heart flabby and decomposed, 
spongy from putrefaction, and containing a little coagulated blood. 
Taking the appearances of the whole post-moiiem examination, there 
were no marked ones to account for death,'* 

Dr. A. J. Bernays, professor of chemistry at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, to whom the bottles and powder found in the room, 
the jars with the stomach, intestines, and viscera, and a bottle 
supposed to contain vomit,* had been handed on the 28th 

* la tills the presence of strychnia was very distinct. 

T 
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of October, reported the results of his analysis of their 
contents.* 

the organs (the lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, intestines, 
spleen, and blood) he found no poison of any kind. The stomach 
was inflamed, and there was a trace of sttychnia, but of no other 
poison. In one bottle of medicine, opium, myrrh, but no strychnia, 
were found, and in another only peppermint and asafeotida. The 
powder was innocuous, consisting of old mustard and fenugreek. 
In one nearly empty bottle was found a distinct sediment of 
Prussian blue, one of the usual ingredients in ^ vermin powder/ 
He was satisfied that what Dr. Lees showed him on a watch glass 
was strychnia ; on testing, it was found to contain the 1000th part 
of a grain. On the 31st of October the inspector brought two 
piickets labelled Battlers Veimln Killer, Poison, Lincoln — a light 
blue powder, a threepenny and a sixpenny packet. The first con< 
sisted of fifteen grains, containing wheat flour, Prussian blue, and 
ciystallised stiychnia. The second packet, of the same composition 
as the first, weighed thirty grains. The amount of strychnia was — 
in the threepenny packet 10*G9 per cent., in the sixpenny packet 
10*06 per cent., corresponding to 1*6 grains in the smaller packet. 
On the 9th November a threepenny and sixpenny packet of 
Butler's GloucesterMre Vermin and Insect Killer for hilling rats 
and micej drc., was received, marked poison. The weight of the 
two was fifty-six grains. It was a giey powder, containing flour, 
soot, and barium carbonate, but no strychnia ; but another packet 
of the same contained flour, soot, strychnia, but no barium 
carbonate. These * vermin killers/ if used at all, should never bo 
made or sold except by the legitimate pharmaceutists of the country, 
and under proper precautions.” 

Mi\ Justice Denman, — A veiy proper suggestion for the con- 
sideration of the legislature.” 

. Mr, Thomas Stephenson^ M.D,, lecturer in chemistry at 
Guy's Hospital, agreed with Dr. Lees and Dr. Bemays, and 
had no doubt of the correctness of their experiments. 

It was also proved by the prisoner’s brother-in-law that the 
prisoner was in the habit of taking sarsaparilla, and that 

* The impertant evidence of this witness is given veiy briefly on the iqKnrt 
of the triid. From the notes of the analyses made at the time in the la- 
boratoiy I have been enabled to give it in greater detail. 
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whilst the prisoner lodged with him, the witness had been 
using Battlers Vermin Killer ^ as he was troubled with mice in 
his room* This he had bought at a shop in the YauxhaU 
Boad, but he did not recollect having any of it left, or of 
the prisoner using it in his room. The prisoner had left 
Mrs. Wilson a few hours after the woman’s death, saying 
he was going to telegraph down the line and would be absent 
till the evening. He did not return until about nine on the 
morning of the 11th, when he said his cousin would take 
the child, which Mrs. Wilson dressed and gave to him, and 
never saw it again until the 15th, when it was lying dead in 
a public-house at Battersea, having been found drowned in 
the river. He also promised Mrs. Wilson that he would 
attend the woman’s funeral, but did not, and told her on one 
occasion that he always had strychnia by him. 

For the defence Mr. Fulton urged that the evidence of the 
‘‘ arching ” of the body was very vague, and rested only on the 
word of Mrs. Wilson, who had not mentioned this important 
symptom either to the doctor or the coroner’s constable, and 
that without that symptom the death might be accounted for 
by epilepsy, and the first opinion of Br. Miller justified. He 
endeavoured to minimise the evidence of the analysts, and 
argued that the conduct of the prisoner in his attendance on 
his wife was a strong proof of his innocence. ‘‘Motive,” 
he said, “there appeared to be none, as from his wages 
the prisoner was quite able to bear the expense of the mother 
and child.” 

The jury, however, returned a verdict of “ guilty,” and 
the prisoner was executed on the 2nd of December, admitting 
the justice of his sentence, and that he was a party to the 
death of the child, but saying others were in it 
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STRYCHNIA AND BRUCIA. 

Coataiucd n St. Ignatius's bean — False Angostura bark — yitx Vomica, Ac. — 
Properties of strychnia — Facility of detection. Tests: (1) Microscope — 
(2) Taste — (3) Color test ; ditto in other alkaloids, in bile, and in resinous 
and saccharine matters — (4) Physiological test (Marshall Hall) — (5) Bi- 
chromate of i>otash — (6) Picric acid — (7) Sulphuric acid and sodium 
nitrite — (8) Mercuric chloride. Preparations of strychnia : Vermin 
hillers — Battle's, Gibson’s, Miller's, Alai-sden's, Barber's, Hunter's, 
Keating's — JDnicia — Igasui'ia — Igasark acid. Doses of strychnia: 

medicinal, fatal, recovery — Xux vomica. Fatal period for strychnia — 
Symptoms in man, commencement of symptoms, if given in powder, in 
solution, in pills. Explanation of symjdoms : by hysteria, tetanus, 
epilepsy, gritty gianules on spinal cord — Angina jiectoris. PoH-morteni 
appearances — Treatment — Antidote.s — Dr. Taylor's evidence — Ptomaine 
— Did Cook die from morphia? — Granular j* reparations aXBi, Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Several species of Stiyclinos, of the natural order Logani- 
acese, contain, mainly in their seeds, the alkaloids Strychnia 
and Brucia in the proportion of one to one and a half per cent. 
The plants }^t proved to contain these two alkaloids are ; — 
Strychnm nnjc-vmnica (bark and seeds), Strychnos Ignatia 
(Faba amara, or St. Ignatius’s bean), Stryclaws Tieute (the 
Upas tree of Java), Strychnos toxifera (main source of woorara 
or curare, the arrow poison of the South American Indians), 
and Strychnos higmirina and Coluhrina (‘^snake-wwd”), a 
tree of Asia. 5. potatorum (“ clearing nut ”) and S, imudo* 
hina are not poisonous. 

In commerce, ^*Nux vomica,” **Faba amara, or St. Ig- 
natius’s bean,” false Angostura bark ” (the bark of Strychnos 
nux-vomica), and an extract called ^*curai‘e,” are met with. 
The last is made by mixing the juice of the bark of Strychnos 
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toxifera and another species with pepper and acrid plants ; as 
its effects depend upon “ curarine,^' another alkaloid, and not 
upon strychnia, it will not enter much into our subject. 

** Faba Amara,'' St. Ignatius’s bean, contains 1*2 per cent. 
Strychnia and some Brucia. 

** False Angostura Bark^* contains Strychnia and Brucia, 
gives a light yellow powder, intensely bitter, and turned red 
by nitric acid. 

Nux Vomica, a flattened circular seed, from half to one 
inch diameter, generally concavo-convex, with a slight central 
prominence. Colour greyish-brown ; silky from radiating 
hairs. Substance tough and horny; pow^der light brown, 
with an odour like liquorice, and an intense and persistent 
bitter taste. Nitric acid gives with the powder and with the 
extract an orange-red colour, owing to the presence of hntcia. 
The aqueous infusion gives a precipitate with tannin, and an 
olive-green tint with neutral ferric chloride. 

Strychnia, C^iH^NgOa, occurs in commerce in opaque 
white rhombic prisms (die “right square octahedra” of the 
British Pharmacopoeia arc not met with), inodorous, having a 
sp. gr. of 1*86. One part of strychnia dissolves in 7000 parts 
of cold, in 2500 parts of boiling, water ; in 1250 parts of ether ; 
in 1000 of carbon disulphide; in 200 of absolute alcohol; 
in 120 parts of cold, and 10 parts of hot, rectified spirit ; in 
181 parts of amylic alcohol; in 164 of benzene; and 7 of 
chloroform. Creasotc and essential and fixed oils also dis- 
solve strychnia (Blyth). 

It sublimes in needle shaped crystals, or sometimes, if too 
quickly heated, in drops, at 169° C. ; melts at 221° C., finally 
darkening and carbonizing. 

Its bitter taste is its most prominent physical characteristic. 
I have verified the statement that one grain of strychnia in a 
gallon (70,000 grains) of water is distinctly perceptible. One 
grain in 80,000 is markedly bitter. 

Its salts are crystallizable, and also bitter, laevo-rotatoiy in 
solution, mostly colourless, neutral to test-paper, generally 
soluble with facility in water, hence more rapidly poisonous 
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than the free alkaloid. Strychnia sulphates occur in large 
four-sided prisms, octahedrons, or needles, according to the 
amount of water of crystallization. Strychnia nitrate crystal- 
lizes in silky needles, easily soluble in water. The sulphate 
is officinal in the French, the nitrate in the German, Austrian, 
Swiss, Norwegian, and Dutch Pharmacopoeias. The acetate 
and hydrochloride are met with in commerce, but are not 
officinal; Strychnia itself, the f^e alkaloid, is prescribed in 
the British Pharmacopoeia. Liquor strychnue is a solution of 
the hydrochloride. 

Separation. — Strychnia is probably the easiest of the 
alkaloids to detect, on account of its stability and the delicacy 
of its reactions. One half-millionth of a grain in the pure 
state is discoverable by the colour tests (Pharm. Joum., July, 
1856). Putrefaction does not change it, for Richter detected 
it in tissues after eleven years (Sammlung Klin. Vortrage, 
69, 562), and other observers in decomposed or buried bodies 
after five to eight weeks. And yet there are few analysts w^ho 
have not on some occasion failed to find it (see p. 147.) A 
very small quantity, about a grain, may destroy life. Even of 
this, only a portion is absorbed; the rest is eliminated by 
vomiting (when it occurs), and by the urine and fieces ; the ab- 
sorbed portion is difiused with great rapidity through a large 
mass of blood and tissue ; the result is that we are looking 
for one part of the poison in about a million times its weight 
of impurities — almost worse than the needle in the haystack. 
Matters are still more difficult if the theory be true that an 
alkaloid, in killing, itself suffers change (see pp. 128 and 
133) — an idea that Dr. Letheby and Mr. Nunneley strongly 
repudiated in the Palmer defence, though the latter witness 
had to admit that he himself bad once failed to detect strychnia 
in an animal to which he had administered it. Dragendorff 
records several negative results without apparent cause. 
Taylor (Med. Jnr., 1878, Yol. I., 414) mentions cases of 
non-discovery by Dr. Reese of Philadelphia, Mr. Horsley of 
Cheltenham, by himself in the organs of an animal hypoder* 
mically pmsoned ; and also a case in which Jive grains had 
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bean token, and only a little over a grain was found. Son- 
nenschein (Casper’s Handbook) in one case found a quantity 
in the stomach, but none in the tissues ; yet it had caused 
death. All these facts greatly support the theory that the 
alkaloid is itself changed in causing death. 

However this be, if the stomach has failed to yield strychnia, 
the whole of the rest of the organs, the blood, and the muscles 
— in fact, as much of the body as can be managed — should be 
extracted with hot re-distilled methylated* spuit acidified with 
a little acetic acid. • It is easy ta fit up an arrangement with 
a stoneware pan, a wooden cover, and a coil of tin pipe, 
through which steam can be passed, and thus the alcohol can 
be kept warm for two or three hours without much loss. 
Strain the whole through a cloth, distil off most of the 
alcohol, evaporate on a w ater bath at about 70^ C., and treat 
the extract as described in the general process for alkaloids. 
To facilitate the purification, the alcoholic solution may be 
precipitated by acetate of lead (avoiding muck excess)^ filtered, 
the lead removed from the filtrate by adding sufficient sulphate 
of potash in solution and allow ing it to settle, and the clear 
liquid evaporated as before. Much syrupy matter, which 
occasions trouble, is thus removed. 

The ether-chloroform solution (p. 5), by spontaneous 
evaporation, leaves the strychnia in '^rosettes, veined leaves, 
stellate dotted needles, circles with broken radii, and branched 
and reticulated forms” (Guy and Ferrier, Forens. Med., 
1881, 568). If not yet pure enough to crystallize, advantage 
may be taken of the fact that while most of the impurities 
are chaiTed by warm concentrated sulphuric acid, strychnia 
is very little affected. A few drops of this acid are therefore 
added to the residue, then it is warmed for ten or fifteen 
minutes on the water-bath, finally diluted to about ten cubic 
centimetres, filtered, the filter washed with water, and the 
filtrate treated again with ammonia and ether-chloroform. 
The residue left by the latter, on spontaneous evaporation, 
will now be pure enough for the following 

Tests. — 1. The microscopic appearances are so various as 
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to be somewhat indefinite ; Guy's description has been already 
given. If no crystals are found, strychnia and most other 
alkaloids arc unlikely to be present. But if crystals are 
obtained, they frequently, on further examination, prove to 
be some inorganic salt or an ammonium compound, leading 
to wrong conclusions, if the microscope be trusted too 
much. 

2. Dissolve in water with a trace of acid, and divide on 
several watch-glassefs, as described in the introduction. If 
one portion be cautiously tasted, and there be no bitterness, 
strychnia is very improbable. 

3. Proceed at once to the colour test. Transfer a portion 
of the residue, dissolved in a drop of acetic acid, to a white 
porcelain dish or plate ; dry gently on the water-bath ; moisten 
it T^ith about two di*ops of pure concentrated sulphuric acid ; 
strychnia gives no coloration; with the point of a knife 
place a minute quantity of finely-powdered peroxide of man- 
ganese (the precipitated hydrate is often recommended, but 
the natural peroxide answers better, being more gradual in 
its action) on the side of the dish; slant the dish so as to 
allow the liquid to come in contact with the powder. At the 
moment of contact a deep rich hluc colour is produced if 
Tou-cnrth of a grain of strychnia be present. The blue colour 
rapidly changes into purple, crimson, nch rcd-hrown, then 
fades into bright orange-red, which last tint remains for some 
hours. By cautiously stirring with a glass rod, the succession 
of colours can be brought out again at another spot. One or 
two other qualified observers should always be summoned to 
witness the experiment, for two reasons ; first, that they may 
testify at the trial, if necessary, to the certainty of the con- 
clusion; secondly, because the sense of colour is differently 
developed in different people, and, if the hues are faint, one 
is apt to imagine what one expects to find. But if two or 
three, without prompting, see the same appearances, the 
chance of error is removed. 

Applied in this way, the succession of colours is absolutely 
peculiar to strychnia. But, as objections have been made 
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that these can be produced from other substances, they may 
as well be discussed and disposed of. 

(a) Cararinc (from Strychnos toxifera) his a bitter taste, is 
almost insoluble in ether and chloroform ; hence it is not 
usually extracted by the above alkaloidal process, but remains 
behind in the aqueous liquid. With sulphuric acid and 
peroxide of manganese it gives the same colours as strychnia, 
but the changes are slower. With stdphuric acid alone, it 
yields a pale violet colour, changing to dirty red, and finally 
to rose. Its physiological effects are opposite to those of 
strychnia — so much so that it has been proposed as an 
antidote. 

(b) Pyroxanthine (a rare substance, obtained in very small 
quantity from wood spirit), salicine (from the willow), and 
inperine (from pepper), give tvith sulphuric axid alone a deep- 
red colour, destroyed or spoilt by peroxide of manganese. 
(Nunneley, in Palmer’s trial.) 

(c) If sugar and bile should be present together, sulphuric 
acid will develope a purple colour very like the strychnia test. 
Bile would also give bitterness. But it must be remembered 
that bile, without sugar, will not give the colour, that sugar 
will not be extracted by the ether-chloroform, and that the 
colour will appear immediately on the addition of the acid 
alone, whereas strychnia remains then uncoloured. 

(d) Many resinous and sacchaiine matters are coloured by 
sulphuric acid, but can be got rid of by warming with the acid 
as described above. 

So that none of these can be mistaken for strychnia. This 
important test depends upon the action of nascent oxygen ; 
hence any substance which yields oxygen will give the colours 
more or less satisfactorily. Bichromate of potash, potassium 
ferri-oyanide, peroxide of lead, peroxide of cerium (Sonnen* 
schein), have been employed, but most of them give colours of 
their own, and none are so good as peroxide of manganese. It 
is only necessary that the manganese should be finely pounded 
and not too much added. The action is slower and more 
lasting than with bichromate. 
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Lethebj’s galyanic test is interesting, and has the advan- 
tage of not introducing any extraneous substance into the 
matter under examination, so that another alkaloid can be 
tested for afterwards. I have found it better to place the 
drop of supposed strychnia solution, acidified with a drop of 
dilute sulphuric acid (10 per cent, strength) on a white plate, 
to place on its opposite sides two small pieces of platinum 
foil pressed closely against the plate, touching the drop, and 
approaching within a quarter of an inch of one another, and 
to touch them simultaneously with the terminals of a battery 
of two Grove’s or other cells. In the region of the positive 
terminal the same colours manifest themselves as with 
peroxide of manganese. If no colour is shown at once, the 
battery should be removed, as further galvanic action may 
decompose any other alkaloid that may be present. The test 
is not so delicate as sulphuric acid and peroxide of manganese. 

It is said that the presence of much morphia will interfere 
with the above test. But morphia, again, is not extracted 
completely by the ether-chloroform ; and I have not found it 
to hinder the reaction if performed carefully. 

Brucia in ordinary quantities, quinine, cinchonine, veratrine, 
and santonine do not interfere. In strychnia poisoning, mor- 
phia should always be sought for, as it is used as an antidote. 
If found, its interference may be obviated thus. Dissolve the 
supposed strychnia in water with a little acetic acid, add an 
equal volume of ether, and then ammonia in slight excess, 
and shake well. The strychnia will dissolve in the ether, the 
morphia will remain in the aqueous liquid. On evaporating 
the ether, the stiyxhnia will be isolated. 

4. Dr. Marshall Hall’s physiological test is very delicate. 
With some small animal — ^preferably a frog — proceed as men- 
tioned in the introduction (p. 6). Tetanic spasms are caused. 
But other poisons, ptomaineB, and even the mechanical injury, 
may produce irritation and perhaps convulsions, so that the 
test is dangerous, except as confirmatory or negative. 

5. Bichromate of potash solution gives with strychnia, at 
once or on standing, a yellcw precipitate, appearing under the 
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microsoope as rectangular plates and prisms. (See Guy and 
Ferrier’s Forensic Medicine, p. 567.) 

6. A sublimate of strychnia touched with a drop of dilute 
picric acid solution, strength 1 in 250, gives microscopic 
arborescent crystallizations of peculiar curved forms. {Ibid.) 

7. Treated with concentrated sulphuric acid and then with 
a crystal of sodium nitrite, strychnia gives a dirty yellow 
colour, changed by an alcoholic solution of potash to a fine 
orange-red, by an aqueous solution to brownish green, and 
finally to dirty red-brown. (Arnold, Arch. d. Pharm. 3, 20, 
561.) 

8. Mercuric chloride produces a white precipitate, as also 
does potassium sulphocyanide. All the general re-agents for 
alkaloids precipitate strychnia. If, however, the reaction with 
sulphuric acid and manganese have come out properly, all the 
other tests are superfluous ; if it has not been obtained, none 
of the other tests will be of use. 


Preparations, 


Name. 


' Approximate 

Comitosition. ! Aiiionnt of 

blr^'ehnia. 


Approximate 
Amount of 
Bruoia. 


Aqueous solu- \ < 

Li|Uor Stryclmue,j' J j 4 grs. in 1 fl. oz. ! None. 

cldoride . ) 


Tinct. Nucia Vom. | ^ith spirit ® 

Extractum * Niic. i Spirituous ex- i I 

Vom., English ’ tract evapo- 3 to 4 per cent, j 3 to 4 
Pliariii., &c. . ( rated . . ' I 

„ . XT A” i Aqueous ex- i 

Extr. Nuo. > ora., i evapo- ;• [ i to 1 percent. 

Germ. Pharm. ) „ted . \| 

Extr. Fab. Iguatur, | . From St. Ig- \ , r, cent. 
Amertcan. . l| iiatmssbeau j * 


per cent. 

2^ to 3 per cent. 
Very little. 


Wriwfii Killers, 

1. Battlers seems to vary in composition. Tardieu found 
in a packet of 19 grains, li grain of strychnia, or 7*7 per 
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cent., the rest being Potato starch and Prussian blue. Wood* 
man and Tidy (For. Med. p. 829) found 23 per cent, strychnia, 
with sugar, flour, and Prussian blue. Bernays found 10*7 
per cent, of strychnia, with flour and Prussian blue. (Barlow’s 
case.) 

2. Bntler^s contains flour, soot, and about 5 per cent, 
strychnia. Sometimes it contains Prussian blue, and some- 
times carbonate of barium in place of strychnia. 

3. Gibson's contains half a gi*ain of strjxhnia in each 
powder. 

4. Miller's Rat Potcder contains oatmeal, and about 6 per 
cent, of nux vomica (equal to 0*023 strychnia and 0*067 
brucia). (Blyth, Man. of Prac. Chem. p. 817.) 

5. Marsden's Vennin and Insect Killer : one packet con- 
tains f grain strychnia. (Lancet, April 19, 1856.) 

6. Barber's ** Magic Vermin Killer Powders " weigh 28 
grains and contain 10 per cent, of strychnia. ‘‘ Hunter’s 
Infallible ” also contains it. 

In Keating's Insect Powder I have found no strychnia nor 
arsenic. 


BRUCIA. 

Cjs Hae Ng O4, 4 Ha O, is probably derived from strychnia 
by the substitution of two molecules of methoxyl (CHj 0) for 
two atoms of hydrogen (Shenstone, Chem. Soc. Journal, Feb., 
1883), hence might be named dimethoxy strychnia. But 
efibrts to change it into strychnia have, as yet, been unsuc- 
cessful. All plants containing strychnia contain also brucia. 
In false Angostura bark the latter much predominates. 
It occurs in needles or 4-8ided monoclinic prisms (rarely 
in tables), colourless, intensely bitter, laevo-rotatoiy to a 
less extent than strychnia, but more soluble in water, 
alcohol, Ac., hence remaining in the mother liquors in 
the preparation of strychnia. Insoluble in pure e^er. It 
melts at 15V C. (Blyth), and produces a scanty amorphous 
sublimate near its temperature of decomposition. The salts 
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are neutral, easily soluble in water, and crystallize in needles 
(the acetate with dif&culty). Its physiological action is the 
same as strychnia, but six or seven times weaker. 

With the general reagents for alkaloids brucia gives pre- 
cipitates. With concent, nitric acid it gives a deep-red colour, 
changing to orange, and finally to yellow. A trace of stannous 
chloride (protochloride of tin) turns the red solution purple : 
excess bleaches it.* This test is very delicate. In former 
times commercial strychnia always contained brucia, hence 
the coloration by nitric acid was even looked upon as a test 
for strychnia (see p. 125, and p. 156). But, as the strychnia 
now sold is generally pure, it gives no colour with nitric acid 
in the cold. Therefore, if both strychnia and brucia are found 
in a product extracted from the animal tissues, it follows that 
Nnx Vomica^ or one of the plants, or their preparations, has 
been used, and not the pure alkaloid. The microscope in this 
case will generally detect some of the vegetal tissue or hairs 
in the stomach. 

Concent, sulphuric acid, followed by bichromate of potash, 
gives with brucia a red-brown colour passing to green and 
yellow (Cuy). 

Whenever strychnia is found, brucia should also be looked 
for. 

Igasuria, a supposed third alkaloid of the Strychnos tribe, 
has been shown by Shenstone to be a mixture of stiychnia and 
brucia (Chem. Soc. Journal, Sept, 1881, p. 457). 

Strychnic or Ljasiiric AcM^ obtained by Pelletier and 
Caventun from Nux Vomica and from St. Ignatius’ Bean, is 
probably identical with malic acid. 

DOSES. 

Medicinal dose of strychnia to yV, grain. Fatal dose : 
smallest recorded J grain (Dr. Warner, Poisoning by 
Strychnia,” p. 188), i grain (Guy; also case of Agnes Sen- 
nett, p. 121, ante), but a child of two or three years was 

• Morphia gives with nitric acid a deep orange unchanged by stannotis 
chloride. 
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killed by (Christison) : average for adults, ^ to 2 

grains (Taylor). 

Recovery has taken place after' 3 grains (Taylor), 4 grains 
(Lancet, 1868, i. 54), 8 to 7 grains (Husemann), 7. grains 
(Med. Gaz., xli., 805), 20 grains or more ” (? Guy and 

Ferrier’s Forens. Med., 1881, p. 574), 40 grains (Med. 
Times and Gaz., 1865, p. 267). If these statements are 
correct, they must be accounted for either by vomiting, early 
and vigorous treatment, or impurity of the alkaloid. 

Poisonous symptoms have sometimes occurred in adults, 
and frequently in children, from medicinal doses. 

Fatal dose of nux vomica : of the powder, 80 grains is the 
smallest (= i grain strychnia), (Hoffmann, Med. Bat. System, 
2, 175), of the alcoholic extract, 8 grains (Christison on 
Poisons, p. 642). 

Brticia is not used in medicine. Fatal dose rather uncer- 
tain, probably three to ten grains. 

Fatal Period for Strychnia : — Shortest, fire minutes 
(Dr. Gray on Strychnia, 1872, p. 55) ; longest, six hours 
after three grains (Taylor, Guy’s Hosp. Reports, Oct., 1857, 
p. 483) ; average, two hours. For mix vomica : — Shortest, 
fifteen minutes ; longest, three hours or more (Guy) ; average, 
two hours (Taylor), one hour (Guy). 

Symptoms commence at various intervals after taking, 
according to dose, form, and constitution. The beginning 
may be (1) almost immediate (Mad. Merghelynk, 1870, 
Taylor’s Med. Juris., p. 408), (2) in five minutes (case of Dr. 
Warner, also Dr. Gray on Strychnia, 1872, p. 55), (3) in 
fifteen minutes (trial of Dove, p. 242), (4) about an hour (Pal- 
mer’s trial, p. 102), (5) forty minutes (Lond. Med. Repository, 
xix., 448), up to two and a half hours (Wormley, Micro- 
chemistry of Poisons, p. 588). Hence no conclusion can 
safely be drawn from this feature (see Dr. Letheby’s evidence 
in the Palmer trial, p. 166). Probably Dr. Todd’s statement 
in the same trial is the most correct average : — ** Symptoms 
in ten minutes, if in solution and a large dose ; otherwise in 
a half to one hour.” 
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The different action of powder and solution is shown in the 
following experiments pn two full-grown rats 

!• Half a grain of powdered strychnia — First convulsion in 
twenty minutes, death in two and a half hours. 

2. ^ame quantity dissolved in sufficient acid — ^Effect almost 
immediate ; death in half an hour. In the stomach, liver, 
and brain, strychnia was separately detected. 

Pills, especially if hard, would be very slow in action. The 
most intense effect is produced by hypodermic injection. 

Symptoms ik Man : — Bitter taste in the mouth, feeling of 
suffocation, jerkings and twitchings of head and limbs, then 
tetanic convulsions of nearly all the muscles. Body stretched 
out stiff, finally arched back so as to rest on the head and 
the heels (opisthotonos), spasmodic and difficult breathing, 
usually a peculiar grin (risus sardonicus). After a time the 
jaw becomes tightly fixed (trismus or lock-jaw), the fingers are 
clenched, the feet arched inwards (incurvated), the eyes 
prominent and staring. The spasm lasts from a half to two 
minutes, then there is an interval of comparative rest. The 
pupils are generally dilated during the fit, contracted in the 
interval. A touch, a change of position, or a sudden noise, 
will usually cause a renewal of the spasm. In severe cases 
the convulsions recur at diminishing intervals, increasing in 
violence till death occurs from exhaustion or suffocation. 
Vomiting is veiy rare. Taylor says “ the jaw is not always 
fixed during a paroxysm : the patient can frequently speak 
and swallow” (Med. Jm*is., 1873, p. 404). Woodman and 
Tidy (Forens. Med., 1877, p. 330) say that this symptom is 
invariably present. Guy and Ferrier are cautious, and state 
that the effort to drink often causes rigid spasms of the jaw, 
but that the ** jaw is not always fixed, even in the fit ” (Guy 
and Ferrier’s Forens. Med., 1881, p. 373). On the whole, 
fixing of the jaw is usual but not invariable. In the Palmer 
and Dove trials the patients spoke or shrieked during the 
paroxysms. 

As to impatience of touch, Mr. Morley’s dictum in the 
Dove trial expresses the truth : ** Not shrinking from touch is 
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cofisutent with strychnia, but a desire not to be touched is an 
indication of it. Several cases of strychnia had desired to be 
rubbed.” See also the cases of Mrs. Smyth and Mr. Clutter- 
buck, pp. 122 and 128. 

Consciousness, in the immense majority of cases, is pre- 
served to the last. If, as in Mrs. Dove, insensibility occurs, 
it is due to the exhaustion. In this trial Dr. Christison said 

it is unusual to be insensible before death from strychnia.” 
Farquharson (Therapeutics, p. 264) states that ” the cerebral 
functions remain unimpaired almost up to the close.” This 
is agreed to by all authorities. 

The symptoms of strychnia poisoning have been explained 
away by the defence as hysteria,” ” idiopathic tetanus,” 
“epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications” (Dr. 
Macdonald in Palmer’s trial), “ angina pectoris ” (Dr. 
Bichardson), “ apoplexy ” (Dr. Bamford’s certificate). Gritty 
granules on the spinal cord, sexual or other excitement, cold 
and damp, drink, d:c., were in that trial assigned as causes. 
As to “gritty granules,” the expression is not clear; such 
granules as occurred in Cook have been found in many post 
mortems, where they certainly did not cause the death. 
Sexual excitement was out of the question in this case. 
Drink does not cause tetanus. The cold and damp were 
hardly sufiScient reasons, as no symptoms of chill were 
noticed. Apoplexy is distinct, as in this the brain would 
show the disease. 

Hysteria f ejyilepsy, and idiopathic tetanus (tetanus which is 
“constitutional,” or not occasioned by external injury) pro- 
duce in soine cases insensibility ; strychnia, as a rule, does 
not. They are also continuous in symptoms. Traumatic 
tetanus is caused by a wound or injury, rarely by ulcers or 
syphilitic sores (see p. 113). If there be none of these it 
cannot, of course, be traumatic tetanus. Hysteria is exceed- 
ingly variable, and simulates many other diseases: it is 
generally the result of excitement. But it does not produce 
opisthotonos. Epilepsy has never such symptoms as strychnia 
occasions : it rarely supervenes without some history of here- 
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ditary tendency, and it is always attended by unconsciousness 
(p. 151). Idiopathic tetamis may occur from a cold (see a 
case of Dr. Todd's, Lond. Med. Gaz., Nov., 1850), or from 
no assignable cause. It is very close to strychnia in symp- 
toms, but the latter is much more rapid : the shortest 
recorded fatal period for natural tetanus being twelve hours 
(“even here the early symptoms had been probably over- 
looked" — Sir B. Brodie), the usual about eight days. In 
both kinds of tetanus the jaw is usually the first, in strychnia 
the last part to be affected. Angina pectoris Dr. Bichardson 
himself disposed of, as in the case he mentions he says that 
had he known more at the time he would have suspected 
strychnia (see Palmer’s trial, p. 176). The symptoms of this 
disease, as given in the leading works, differ much from 
strychnia poisoning. 

Post-Mortem Appearances. — Neither characteristic nor 
uniform (Guy and Perrier). As a rule, the body is relaxed 
at death, and stiffens afterwards (Taylor), but occasionally 
the reverse is the case (Reg. v. Vyse, Central Criminal Court, 
1862).* Sometimes the rigidity, as in Cook’s case, remains 
for months. Clinching of the hands, arching of the feet, are 
nearly always present, but they may likewise be noticed in 
cases of natural death (Casper, quoted by Taylor, Med. Jur., 
p. 406 ; also Prof. Partridge’s evidence in the Palmer trial, 
p. 172 — “ half-bent hands and fingers, not uncommon after 
natural death *’). Rrain, spinal cord, and lungs almost in- 
variably congested. Blood dark and fluid. In some cases 
the heart is full of blood, especially on the right side, but 
occasionally it is empty and contracted. Stomach generall}’ 
healthy, rarely congested. Casper found a dark violet colour 
of the muscles of the throat and gullet ; this was the only 
peculiarity he noticed, and even this has not occun*ed in other 
cases. On the whole, the diagnosis must depend mainly on 
the symptoms during life, though the congestion mentioned 
above is a valuable corroborative from the post mortem. In- 

* See also case of Agnes Sennett, p. 121. 

u 
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voluntary evacuation of urine and fceoes generally occurs, but 
is usual in all painful deaths. 

Treatment and Antidotes. — The question will often arise 
in a trial whether the best means were taken of saving the 
patient. In Tawell’s trial it was actually suggested that the 
water poured down the throat may have caused the death by 
choking! If emetics are used, they are all more or less 
poisons. If the stomach-pump be employed, it will cause 
irritation and exhaustion. Nevertheless, where a violent 
poison has been given, the only hope is in strong remedies — 
to empty the stomach by emetics or the pump, to give tannin 
or animal charcoal, and to generally sustain nature during the 
operations. As the inquiry is, What caused death ? ** the 
defence will frequently endeavour to fasten the responsibility 
on the remedial measures. These toould not of themselves be 
fatal, unless disease or poison had previously brought the 
patient to a nearly dying state ; whether it be disease or 
poison will be otherwise determined. 

The direct antidote to strychnia is chloroform. In animals 
I have noticed a large percentage of recoveries. Woodman 
and Tidy (Forens. Med., p. 832) give the majority of recoveries 
to this agent.* I believe that most cases could be saved if, 
on the approach of the convulsions, they could be put vigorously 
under the action of chloroform. Chloral hydrate, nicotine, 
opium, &c., have been also tried with scanty success. Tannin 
precipitates stiychnia, as well as most other alkaloids ; hence 
may be useful as an adjunct. When the jaw is fixed, liquids 
can only be given through a tube ; even teeth have been taken 
out to effect this. Enemata may also be used. Artificial 
respiration should be cautiously tried. Gurara and Calabar 
Bean are dangerous and not effective. 

Death or recovery is always rapid ; if a person lives over 
five or six hours, the case is hopeful (Woodman and Tidy). 

One or two considerations remain. Dr. Taylor’s evidence 

* A striking case of core by chloroform is given in the London Mod. 

ihmUe for 1850, p. 187, quoted from the Boston Mod. Jownal, July, 1850. 
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in the Palmer trial, though in most points it has been corro* 
borated by subsequent authorities, contained the following 
statements that require rectifying : — 

(1.) The colour tests are fallacious (pp. 144 and 147). 
They are quite decisive if properly performed, and the precau- 
tions remembered. 

(2.) I know of no process which can detect strychnia in 
the tissues ” (p. 133). This has been repeatedly done by the 
same method as is used for the stomach. Dr. Taylor himself 
admits it in his later works (see Med. Juris., 1873, p. 415). 
No operator now neglects the tissues. They should always 
be forwarded for analysis at the same time as the stomach, 
but in separate jars. 

If indications be obtained, the question will occur — ‘‘ Could 
they be due to Selmi’s ptomaine, resembling strychnia ? ” 
If we consider that in an immense multitude of cases of 
suspicion, where there is no clue, strychnia is tested for but 
not found, it is evident that this natural imitation of the 
alkaloid must be decidedly rare. So that the overwhelming 
probability, if the colour test has been obtained, is that 
strychnia itself is present. 

In conclusion, Palmer afterwards is said to have more or 
less admitted that he poisoned Cook, ‘‘ but not with 
strychnia^" Though the word of such a man is of little value, 
there are others who have been of this opinion. Mr.- Justice 
Grove is reported to have expressed some hesitation after- 
wards on this point. Mr. Nunneley, who, although he 
showed too much partizanship in the trial, yet may be said to 
have certainly had great experience with animals, asserted 
that the symptoms did not quite coincide with strychnia. 
Others followed in this train. The assertion is certainly 
wrong, but Dr. Guy (Forens. Med. 1881, p. 525) has made 
suggestion that may be noticed. After quoting Dr. Shearman’s 
case of a patient who had taken one and a-half grain of 
morphia acetate, and who was seized with “ twitching of the 
limbs and face, difficulty in swallomng, spasms of the arms, 
logs, and abdomen, partial opisthotonos, and great activity of 
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the reflex function (Med. Times and Gazette, March 7t 
1857) ; another case from orfila, when twenty-two grains of 
morphia hydrochloride had caused lock-jaw, tension of the 
abdomen, and occasional convulsions; and Castaing*s case, 
when twenty-six grains of morphia acetate, and twelve grains 
of tartar emetic, had been purchased, and the victim had 
‘‘vomiting, purging, convulsions, lock-jaw, rigid spasms of 
the neck and abdomen, inability to swallow, loss of sensibility 
in the legs, contracted pupils, and stertorous breathing,” 
Dr. Guy goes on to say that as Cook had probably three 
grains of morphia acetate within seventy-two hours, and had 
previously been reduced by tartar emetic, his death may have 
been due to morphia and not to strychnia. But setting aside 
the second and third cases where the dose was so large, Cook’s 
8}'mptoms did not on the whole agree with those of Dr. 
Shearman’s patient. The dose in the time was not larger, 
but the efiects on Cook were immensely more severe. If 
these be examples of morphia in its worst and most anomalous 
aspect, it certainly cannot dispute with strychnia for the 
responsibility of Cook’s death.* See also Dr. Todd’s remark, 
p. 117. 

The three preparations of “ gritty granules” on the spinal 
cord in the museum of St. Thomas’s Hospital, “ in which the 
patients are said to have died from tetanus ” (Mr. Nunneley’a 
evidence, p. 152, also Dr. Macdonald’s evidence, p. 180), are 
in section N, numbers 113, 114, and 115. They are described 
in the catalogue as — 

“113. Several small patches of earthy matter on the arach- 
noid of the medulla spinalis.” 

“ 114. A spinal cord. There are numerous large plates 
of bone on the arachnoid of the lumbar portion, and of the 
cauda equina.” 

“ 115. A similar preparation. The plates of bone extend 
as high as the upper dorsal vertebrie.” 

* Palmer administered to Cook so few pills, that unless these consisted of 
solid morphia, which is impossible, they could not much affect the above 
conclnsion. 
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Mr. Charles Stewart, professor of comparative anatomy 
and curator of the museum at St. Thomas’s, tells me that 
these are calcareous, but not true bone, that they are not 
uncommon in post-mortems where they have had nothing to 
do with death, and that if the above had died from tetanus it 
would probably have been recorded in the catalogue. As 
there is no mention of the cause of death, it is certain that it 
had no reference to the so-called “ granules.” 

The assertion of Mr. Morley (Dove’s Case, p. 246), that 
strychnia is decomposed into its elements, is obviously in- 
correct, probably an error of the reporter. 

See also an interesting case lately reported (J. de Pharm. 
et de Chimie, November 1882), where strychnia w^as found, 
and also arsenic, in the stomach, liver, and brain. 

Dr. John Harley tells me that he finds hemlock juice the 
best antidote to the convulsions of all kinds of tetanus^ He 
has had many successful cases. Messrs. Mavor, veterinary 
surgeons, find this remedy most efficacious w ith horses, in 
which animal tetanus is very common. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

TRIALS FOR POISONINO BY ARSENIC. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties thrown in the way of the 
purchase of arsenic by the Sale of Arsenic Regulation Act ” 
of 1852, the cases of poisoning by the use of this drug have 
been so numerous, that it has been difficult to select examples 
without greatly extending the bulk of this volume. I have, 
therefore, limited the full reports in this chapter to two, 
namely : — (1). The case of Miss Madeline Smith for the 
imputed murder of her lover, Pierre Emile L’Angelier in 
Glasgow, tried before the ‘‘ Lords of the Justiciary,” the chief 
criminal court of Scotland, in Edinburgh, on the 80th of June, 
1857, a case full of interest and doubt, the mystery of which 
will probably never be disclosed ; and (2) that of Ann Merritt 
for the murder of her husband, tried at the Old Bailey, March 
8th, 1850, on the verdict in which ai’ose a notable difiference 
of opinion between leading medical and other experts, and 
the chief medical witness, as to the possibility of fixing, 
with any definiteness, the time at which the arsenic found in 
the body had been administered ; resulting in the eventual 
commutation of the capital sentence by Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary. This was the case referred to by the 
Attomey-General in his cross-examination of Dr. Letheby in 
Palmer^s trial. For the trial of Madeline Smith I have relied 
on the Report reprinted with additions and corrections from 
The Scotsman,” by far the most accurate that I have read. 
To my copy is an Appendix of the whole of the letters, in- 
cluding those suppressed in Court, published in New York at 
ihe Astor Press. Happily it is not necessary to dwell on their 
disgusting details. 
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TEIAL OP MADELINE SMITH. 

the Lord Justice Clerk (the Hon. John Hope), Lord Ivory, a^nd 

Loev Handyside, at Edinburgh, 30th June and follomng daysy 1857. 

For the Prosecution : The Lord Advocate (Jas. Moncrieffe), The Solicitor- 
General (£. F. Maitland), and Mr. Donald Mackenzie. 

For the Defence : The Dean of Faculty, Mr. John Inglis (now Lord Justice 
General), Mr. G’. Young (now Lord Young), and Mr. H. Moncrieff. 

By the indictment the Prisoner was charged with adminis- 
tering or causing to be administered to Emile L’Angelier,* 
arsenic or some other poison, in coffee, cocoa, or some other 
food or drink, on the 19th or 20th of February, and on the 
22nd or 28rd of February last, with intent to murder, and 
on the 22nd or 23rd of March, whereby he died on the day 
last named, and was thus murdered by the Prisoner. To 
which the Prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty.” 

THE HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

Pierre Emile VAngelier, a Frenchman by birth, had been 
employed in Scotland since the year 1843, when he was with 
a firm of nurserymen at Dundee. How long he stayed with 
them was not proved, but according to his own statement he was 
one of the National Guard in the Bevolution in Paris in 1848. 
He was always a poor man, and in 1851, when again in Scot- 
'land, was in such straits that he was living at a tavern in Edin- 
burgh on the charity of its proprietor. When there he was 
at times in very low spirits, crying at night, and speaking of 
committing suicide, getting out of bed and walking about the 
room weeping, and on one occasion on the point apparently 
of throwing himself out of the window of his room had he 
not been prevented by his companion. Some love affairs— one 
with an English lady, another with a lady in Fife — were the 
causes he assigned for his melancholy and depression. In a 

* The words causing to be administered ” were struck out on the ob- 
jection of Mr. Young that ** they were not covered by the major part of ^e 

indietmenti and not material in any way.’* 
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letter, probably of this date, he wrote, never was so un- 
happy in my life. I wish I had the courage to blow my brains 
out” In 1852 he w’as in the employ of another nurseryman 
at Dundee, still harping on his disappointment in love, com- 
plaining bitterly of the last lady’s intended marriage with 
another — gloomy, moody, dull, and threatening to stab 
himself. Yain of his person, he was alw^ays talking of his 
success with ladies, and of what he should do if he was 
again jilted. On one occasion, when speaking of the use of 
arsenic for improving the coats of horses, and asked if he 
w^as not afraid of poisoning them, he said, *‘Oh, no: so far 
from doing that, he had taken it himself, without any bad 
effects.” From this employment he w’ent to that of Messrs. 
Huggins and Co., of Glasgow, where he was looked upon as 
a steady, industrious clerk, “ a well-behaved, well-principled, 
religious man.” Whilst with this firm he pressed a young 
friend to introduce him to Miss Smith ; and thus sprang up 
the attachment which led to the catastrophe. 

Miss Madeline Smith, to whom L’Angelier was introduced 
towards the end of 1854, was the daughter of an architect of 
position in Glasgow^ and had lately returned from an English 
boarding-school. She was attractive in person, and just of 
the age to fall violently in love with such a plausible, good- 
looking man as L’Angelier. As her parents naturally had 
little liking for a merchant’s clerk as their daughter’s husband, 
the love affair that arose at once after the introduction was 
carried on clandestinely by a voluminous correspondence, in 
which more than 200 letters passed from her to the deceased 
in the brief period of their attachment, and such stolen 
interviews in or out of her father’s house as could be ar- 
ranged with the connivance of one of his servants. According 
to the theory of the prosecution, L’Angelier was an accom- 
plished and deliberate seducer, who at last gained his purpose 
on the 6th of May, from which date Miss Smith’s letters to 
her lover speak plainly of matters of which even married 
persons would be reticent, and are couched in language suit- 
able only to married persons. She was clearly in L’Angelier’a 
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power, who wished to marry her, and made more than one 
arrangement for an elopement. Towards the end of 1856, 
however, her affection for him began to cool, and with reason. 
She had accepted the attentions of a Mr. Minuoch, with the 
full consent of her parents, and shortly after actually fixed 
the day for her marriage with him. The danger of her 
situation pressed upon her. L’Angelier, when he knew of 
this, was not the man to sit tamely under such a slight, or to 
let another person marry one of whom he knew so much to 
her discredit. She wrote him to return her letters, begged 
and prayed him to do so, and let the engagement drop, to 
which she never could get the sanction of her parents. He 
refused. He had heard a rumour of the Minnoch engage- 
ment, and he threatened to send the letters to her father. 
Still it was not revenge that he wanted ; he wanted his wife. 
Her letters at this time give the most painful proofs of the 
state of mind into which she had fallen. “ On her bended 
knees,” she wrote, begging “him not to expose her, for 
her mother’s sake,” and “the dread of her father’s anger.” 
“ As you hope for mercy at the judgment day, do not inform 
on me ; do not make me a public shame. There is no one I 
love. My love was all given to you. My heart is empty, 
cold. I am unloved. I am despised. I told you I had 
ceased to love. It is true.” Such was her letter, presumably 
of the 11th of February, 1857. At this time she was engaged 
to Minnoch, and the day of the marriage, if not actually fixed, 
had been talked about. She begged for an interview. In 
the postcript to this sad letter, she added: “I will take you 
within the door ; the area gate will be open. I shall see you 
from my window, twelve o’clock. I will wait till one o’clock.” 
The exact date of this letter could not be proved, as it had 
been delivered and not posted. It was dated only Tuesday 
evening, twelve o’clock; and however ingenious was the 
argument of the Lord Advocate, it failed to satisfy the court 
that it produced an interview on the 11th which led to another 
on the 19th — the day on which, according to the Crown, she 
first administered the poison to her lover, from which arose 
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ihe first of his illnesses, as described by Mrs. Jenkins, his 
landlady. 

PreTionsly to the trial, the following explanation of the 
connection with L’Angelier had been given by the prisoner, 
in her examination before the Sheriff Substitute of Lanark- 
shire on the Slst of March, ^^when,*’ he said, ^^she 
answered his questions without hesitation, and with great 
appearance of frankness and candour.” 

DECLARATION OF THE PRISONER. 

I am a native of Glasgow, 21 years of age, and reside with my 
father at No. 7, Blythswood Square, Glasgow. For about two 
years I have been acquainted with P. Emile L’Angelier, who was 
in the employment of Huggins & Co., in Bothwell Street, and 
resided at 10, Franklin Place. He recently paid his addresses to 
me, and I have met him on a variety of occasions. I heard of his 
death on the afternoon of the 23rd of March from my mother. I 
had not seen him for about three weeks before his death, and the last 
time I saw him was on a night about half-past ten o’clock. On 
that occauon he tapped at my window, which is on the ground 
floor and fronts Main Street. I talked to him from the window, 
which is stanchioned outside, and 1 did not go out to him, nor did 
he come into me. This occasion, which, as already said, was the 
last, was about three weeks before his death, and was the last time I 
saw him. He was in the habit of writing notes to me, and 1 was 
in the habit of replying to them. The last note I wrote was on 
the Friday before his death, the 20th of March. (Identifies note and 
envelope.) In consequence of that note I expected him to visit me on 
Saturday the 21st, at my bedroom window, in the same way as before, 
hut he did not come and sent no notice. There was no tapping at 
my window on the Saturday night, nor on the Sunday following. I 
went to bed on the Saturday night about eleven, and remained in 
bed until the usual time of getting up next morning, being eight or 
nine o’dodc. In the course of my meetings with him, he and I had 
arranged to get married, and at one time we had proposed Sep- 
temb^ last as the time and subsequently the present month of 
March. It was proposed we should reside in fiimished lodgings^ 
but we had not mad^ any definite arrangement as to time or other- 
wise. He was veiy unwell, and had gone to the foidge of Al lan 
for his health, and be complained of sickness ; but I have no idea 
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what was tho cause of it. I remember giving Mm some cocoa from 
my window one night, some time ago, hit I cannot specify the time 
particularly. He took the cup in his hand and barely tasted it, and 
I gave him no bread with it, 1 was taking some cocoa myself at the 
time, and had prepared it myself. (Identifies note No. 2, which 
she wrote and sent to post.) As I had attributed his illness to want 
of food^ I proposed, as stated in the note, to give him a loaf of bread, 
hut I said that merely in a joke, and in poimt of fact I never gave 
him any bread. 

1 hare bought arsenic on various occasions. The last I bought 
was a sixpenny-worth, in Currie’s, the apothecary’s shop in Sau- 
chiehall Street. Prior to that I had bought other two quantities 
of arsenic for which 1 paid sixpence each — one of these in Currie’s, 
and the other in Murdoch’s, the apothecary’s shop in Sauchiehall 
Street. 1 used it all as a cosmetic, and applied it to my face, 
neck, and arms, diluted with water. The arsenic I got at Currie’s 
on Wednesday, J.fith March, and used it all on one occasion, having 
put it all in the basin where I was to wash myself. I had been 
advised to this use of arsenic by a young lady of the name of 
Oiubilei, the daughter of an actress, whom I had met at school at 
Clapton near London.* I had also seen it recommended in the 
newspapers. I did not wish any of my father’s family to know that 
1 was using arsenic, and therefore never mentioned it to anyone, 
and I do not suppose that they or any of the servants noticed it in 
the basin. When I bought the arsenic at Murdoch’s, I am not 
sure whether I was asked or not what it was for ; but I think I 
said for a gardener, to kill rats or destroy vermin about flowers, and 
I only said this because 1 did not wish them to know that I was 
going to use it as a cosmetic. I do not remember whether I was 
asked as to the use I was going to make of the arsenic on the other 
two occasions. 1 likely made the same statement about it as I had 
done at Murdoch’s ; and on all three occasions, as required in the 
shops, I signed my name to a book in which the sales are entered. 
On the first occasion I w'as accompanied by Mary, a daughter of 
Dr. Buchanan, of Dumbarton. For several years past Mr. Min- 
noch, of the firm of W. Houldsworth & Co., has been coming a 
good deal about my father’s house ; and about a month ago he 
made a proposal of marriage to me, and I gave him my hand in 
token of acceptance, but no time for the marriage has been fixed ; t 

* This was disti&ctly denied by Miss Oiubilei, who had been a papU teacher 
at the school, 

t Mr. Minnoeh, on the contrary, said, “ She accepted me on the 2Sth of 
January, and then the and I arran^ it on the 12th of March. From the 
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and my object in writing the note, No. 1, before mentioned, was to 
have a meeting with Mr. L’Augelier to tell him I was engaged to 
Mr. Minnoch.* (Identifies two notes and an envelope bearing the 
Glasgow postmark of 23rd January, as written and sent by her to 
L’Angelier.) On the occasion that I gave L’Angelier the cocoa, 1 
think that 1 used it must have been known to the servants and 
members of my father’s family, as the package containing the 
cocoa was lying on the mantelpiece in my room, but no one of the 
family used it, as they did not like it. The water that I used I 
got hot from the servants. On the night of the 18th, when I used 
the arsenic last, I was going to a dinner party at Mr. Minnoch’s 
house. I never administered, or caused to be administered, to Mr. 
L’Angelier arsenic or anything injurioua And this I declare to 
be truth.” 

With this brief introduction, let us proceed to the details 
of his various illnesses, due, as the prosecution inferred, to 
arsenical poisoning. 


THE SYMPTOMS. 

Mrs. Jenkins, at w^hose house L’Angelier came to lodge in 
the July of 1856, and continued there till his death, spoke 
of her lodger as of civil habits, but w ont to stay out at night, 
for which purpose he had the use of a latch-key. His health 
was usually good ; but about the middle of February, 1857, 
he had a severe attack of illness, and another on the 28rd, 
of w^hich she gave the following account : — 

One night he wished a pass key, as he thought he would be 
late out. I went to bed and did not hear him come in. I knocked 
at his door about eight the next moiuing and got no answer. I 
knocked again, and he said, ' Come in, if you please.’ 1 went in. 
He said, * 1 have been veiy unwell ; look what I have vomited.’ I 
said I thought it was bile. It was a greenish substance. There 

28th of January' to the end of March there was nothing to suggest to my mind 
a doubt aa to the engagement continuing. 1 had no idea she was engaged 
to any other. the marria^ was fixed in March it was to take place an 

(he XMh of June, 

* But surely," said the Lord Justice Clerk, ** had such been the case, she 
would never have wifdied to be * clasped to the heart,* as she expresses it in 
her letter, of a man whom she had to inform that she was engaged to another, 
and that all relations must be broken off between them." 
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was a great deal of it. It was thick stuff, like gruel. I said, ^ Why 
did you not call me ? ' He said that while on the road coming 
home, he was seized with a violent pain in his bowels and stomach, 
and when he was taking off his clothes, thought he should have 
died on the carpet, and no human eye would have seen him. * I 
was not able,* he said, *to ring the bell.* He asked me to make a 
little tea, and said he would not go out. I emptied what he had 
vomited, and advised him to go to a doctor, and he said he would. 
He took a little breakfast and then went to sleep for au hour, when 
I went back to him, and he said he was better, and would go out. 
Mr. Thuau, who lodges in my house, saw him. He went out between 
ten and eleven — his place of business is two streets off. He re- 
turned about three in the afternoon, said he had been to a doctor 
and brought a bottle of medicine with him. He took the medicine 
and complained about feeling veiy thirsty. 

** His illness made a great change in his appearance. He looked 
yellow and dull, and before that his complexion was fresh. He 
became dark under the eyes, and the red of his cheeks seemed to 
be more broken. He complained of being very cold after he came 
in. He lay down on the sofa, and I laid a railway-rug over him. 
1 did nothing for his feet. He never was the same after his illness. 
When asked how he felt, he was accustomed to say, ‘ I never feel 
well.* On a Monday moniing, about four o’clock, he called me. 
He was vomiting. It was the same kind of stuff as before in colour 
and otherwise. There was not quite so much of it. He complained 
on this occasion likewise of pain in the bowels and stomach, and of 
thirst and cold. I did not know he was out the night before. He 
did not say anything about it. I put more blankets on him, jars 
of hot water to his feet, and made him some tea. I gave him also 
a great many drinks — toast and water, lemon and water, and such 
like-- because he was thirsty. I called again about six in the 
morning. He did not rise until the forenoon. Dr. Thomson came 
to attend, fetched by Thuau, and left a prescription for powders, of 
which he took one or two. He said they were not doing him the 
good he expected ; ‘ the doctor always said he was getting better, 
but he did not feel well ;* ‘ he did not feel getting better.* He was 
eight days away from business at that time. Some time after he 
went to Edinburgh, and returned to Glasgow on the 17th of March, 
and stayed till the 19th, when he went away, as he said, to the 
Bridge of Allan. 

" He went away about 10 a,m., and said he would not be home 
before Wednesday night or Thursday morning next week. A letter 
came for him on the 19th like those that need to come, and I 
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gave it to Thuau. 1 don't remember any coming on Friday, but 
one more, like a lady’s writing, on Saturday, which I also gave to 
Thuau. (Identifies envelope as like that of letter received on 
Saturday, but not another which was shown her.) L’Angelier was 
much disappointed at not getting a letter before he left, and said, 
'If I get a letter, perhaps I shall be home to-night.* 

I next saw L’Angelier on Sunday night, about eight. He said 
the letter sent had brought him home. I told him it had come on 
Saturday afternoon. He did not say where he had come from. I 
understood he had been at the Bridge of Allan. He looked much 
better, and said he was so. He went out about 9 f.m., and asked for 
a latch-key, as he might be late. I was to call him early. It was 
about half-past two next morning when 1 next saw him ; he did 
not use the latch-key, but rang the bell violently. When 1 opened 
the door, he was standing with his arms on his stomach. He said, 

* I am very bad. I am going to have another vomiting of that 
bile.’ The first time I saw the vomitings, I said it was bile. He 
said he was never troubled with bile. He said he never thought 
he should have got home, he was so bad on the road. He did not 
say how he had been bad. The first thing he took was a little 
water. I filled up the tumbler, and he tried to vomit. He wished 
a little tea. 1 went into the room (with it ?), and before he 'was 
half undressed he was vomiting severely. It was the same kind 
of matter as I had seen before. There was a light. The vomiting 
was attended with great pain. I asked him whether he had taken 
anything to disagree with his stomach. He said he had taken 
nothing since he was at the Bridge of Allan. He was chill and 
cold, and wished a jar of hot water to his feet, and another to his 
stomach. I got these for him, and two blankets and mats. He 
got a little easier. About four o’clock he was worse, and on my 
proposing to go for a doctor said he was a little better, and I need 
not. About five he was worse again, and his bowels became bad. 
He had been vomiting only up to this time. 1 went for Dr. 
Steven, who could not come so early, but told me to give him 
twenty-five drops of laudanum, and put a mustard blister on his 
stomach, and if he did not get better he would come. At L’An- 
gelier’s request, 1 went again, and the doctor came, who imme- 
diately ordered him mustard. I said to him, ' Look at what he 
has vomited.’ He said, ' Take It away, it is making him fieiint.’ 1 
got the mustard, and the doctor put it on, and I think gave him a 
little morphia. I said to L’Angelier, ' This is the worst attack you 
have had.’ The doctor stayed about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes. 1 took him into the dining-room, and ad^ed him 
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whit WM wrong ; he asked me if he was a person that tippled. I 
•aid| ^ No/ and that this was the second time this had occurred, 
and asked what was the reason. The doctor said this was matter 
for explanation. The first time I went back, L*Angelier asked 
what the doctor had said. I said he thought he would get over it, 
and L’Angelier replied, ‘ I am far worse than he thinks.' About 
nine, when I drew the curtains, he looked very ill, and I asked if 
there was no one he wished sent for. He asked to see Miss Perry, 
of Bamfield Street. 1 sent for her. He said he thought that if 
he could get five minutes* sleep he should be better. These were 
the last words I heard him use. I went back into the room in 
about five minutes ; he was then quite quiet, and 1 thought he was 
asleep. The doctor then returned, and I told him so. He went 
into the room, felt his pulse, lifted his head,*and said he was dead.” 

Nothing of importance with reference to the symptoms of 
his attacks was elicited in cross-examination. His first ill- 
ness, according to the witness, was a great deal worse than 
the second. It was in January that he first complained of 
ill health. He then first complained of his tongue; then a 
boil came out on his neck, and shortly after another. She 
did not think that he ate what suited him, and especially too 
many vegetables, to which he said he was accustomed in 
France. On the morning of his death he complained about 
his mouth being sore. The doctor gave him some water, 
and he said it was choking him, or that it was going 
into his chest. When in bed that morning he always had 
his arms out on the bed clothes. She did not remember his 
hands being clenched. His right hand was clenched when 
he died. The remainder of the cross-examination related to 
the dress he usually wore, and the search by the ofilcers for. 
his papers.* 

* On this latter matter and the identification of the envelopes for the respec- 
tive letters much time was occupied. In his charge the Lord J ustice Clark 
said, that ** though the procedure adopted had been loose and slovenly, it did 
not appear that the panel had suffered any prejudice from the want of any of 
them. As to each letter being in its proper envelope, in the first part of the 
correspondence, it did not much signify whether such were the case ; because 
there was no doubt that those passionate letters written by the prisoner, 
declaring such strong love for LAngelier, and some of them expressed in very 
licentiems terms, were written by her at some time or other.” 
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MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 

Z>r. Thomson^ a physician in Glasgow, who had known 
L’Angelier for two years, gave the following evidence as to his 
health np to about the 10th of March : — 

He consulted me professionally, the first time, fully a year ago, 
when he had a bowel complaint, of which he got better. Next 
time was on the 3rd Febniary this year for a cold and cough, and 
boil on his neck, for which I prescribed. The next week after I 
saw him, when another boil had appeared. On the 2^rd of February 
he came to me. He was very feverish, and his tongue was furred, 
and had a patchy appearance, from the fur being off in various 
places. He complained of nausea, and had been vomiting. He 
was prostrate, his pulse was quick, and he had general symptoms 
of fever. I prescribed for him (taking his complaint to be bilious 
derangement) an aperient draught. He had been ill, I think, for 
a day or two, but he had been taken worse the night before he 
called on me — during the night of the 22nd and the morning of 
the 23rd. He was confined to the house for two or three days. I 
visited him on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of February, and on the 
Ist of March met him. The aperient draught I prescribed con> 
tained magnesia and soda. On the 24th 1 prescribed powders 
containing rhubarb, soda, chalk of camomile, and ipecacuanha. 
On the 24th he was much in the same state. He had vomited 
the draught I had given him on the 23rd, and I observed that his 
skin was considerably jaundiced ; and from the whole symptoms I 
called the disease a bilious fever. On the 25th be was rather 
better, and had risen from his bed to the sofa, but was not dressed. 
On the 26th be felt considerably better and cooler, and I did not 
think it necessaiy to repeat my visits till I happened to be in the 
neighbourhood. It did not occur to me that these symptoms arose 
&om the action of any irritant poison. If I had hnoum that he Juid 
taken an irritant poison^ these were the symptoms J should expect, to 
follow, I don’t think I asked him when he was seriously taken ill. 
I had not seen him for some little time before, and certainly he 
looked very dejected and ill ; his colour was rather darker and 
jaundicedy and round the eye the colour was rather darker than 
usual, I saw him again eight or ten days after the 1st of March. 
He called on me, but I have no note of the day ; he was much the 
same as on the let of March. He said he was thinking of going 
into the countiy, but did not say where. 1 did not prescril^ for 
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him then. On the 26th of February^ I think I told him to give 
up smoking. I thought it was injurious to his stomach. 1 never 
saw him again in life.’’ 

‘*On the morning of the 23rd of March, Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Thuau called on me, mentioned his death, and wished me to 
go and see his body, and see if I could give an opinion as to the 
cause of his death. They did not know that I had not seen him 
alive in his last illness. 1 went to the house. The body was laid 
out on a stretcher on the table. TIve skin luxd a sUglUly jaundiced 
hue» I said it was impossible to give a decided opinion, and 
requested Dr. Steven to be sent for, who had been in attendance. 
I examined the body with my hands externally, and over the 
region of the liver the sound was dull ; and over the region of the 
heart the sound was natural. I saw what he had vomited, and 
made inquiry as to the symptoms before death. Dr. Steven, when 
he arrived, corroborated the statements of the landlady, as far as 
he was concerned. No resolution as to a ‘post-mortem examination 
was come to that day, but in the afternoon I stated to Mr. Hug- 
gins and another gentleman, who called on me, that the symptoms 
were such as might have been produced by an irritant poison, and 
that it was such a case that, had it occurred in England, a coroners 
inquest would be held.” 

On cross-examination^ the witness said — 

At iliiC time I attended U Angelier^ in February, there were no 
symptoms that I could definitely say were not due to a bilious oitach, 
they were all the symptoms of such an attack. There was no appear- 
ance of jaundice, I have heard of that as a symptom of imtant poison. 
It is in Dr. Taylor’s work on poisons. The jaundice I saw was 
quite consistent that /<.« was labouring under a bilious attack, and 
could eadly be accounted for that 

Dr. Steven, physician of Glasgow, who was called in by 
Mrs. Jenkins on the 28rd of March, at the commencement 
of the fatal attack, carried on the case to the death of the 
deceased : — 

“I was applied to,” said the Witness, “early in the morning of 
the 23rd of March last, by Mrs. Jenkins, to seo her lodger, who 
she told me was suffering from a severe bilious attack. Being unwell 
myself I was unwilling to go, but advised her to give him hot 
water and drops of laudanum. She came to me again about seven. 
I went, thinking, as he was a Frenchman, he might not be under- 

X 
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stood. I found him in bed, veiy much depressed. His features 
were pinched, and his hands. He complained of coldness and pain 
over the region of the stomach. By pinched, I mean shrunk and 
cold, or inclined to become cold. He complained of general chilli- 
ness and his face and hands were cold to the touch. He was 
physically and mentally depressed. I spoke to him and observed 
nothing peculiar in his voice. I did not expect a strong voice, and 
it was not particularly weak. That was when I first entered the 
room. But his voice became weaker. He complained that his 
breathing was painful, but it did not seem hurried. 1 dissuaded 
him from speaking, had extra clothes put on his bed, gave him a 
little morphia (mustard 1) to make him vomit, but he seemed to have 
vomited all he could. He had a weak pulse. I felt the action of the 
heart corresponding to it. That imported that the circulation was. 
weaker at the extremities. The feet were not cold. Hot bottles 
were put to them, and also above his body for his hands. He was 
not urgently complaining of thirst. He seemed afmid of drinking 
laige quantities for fear of making himself vomit. He asked par- 
ticularly for cold water, and was unwilling to take whisky, which 
the landlady talked of giving him. He said he had been vomiting 
and purging. I saw a utensil filled with the matter vomited and 
purged. I ordered it to be removed and a clean one put in its 
place, that I might see what he had vomited. 1 did not see it. I 
believe it was kept for some time, but I said it might be thrown 
away : that was after his death. Ho said, ‘ Thu is third atUjuok I 
have had : the landlady says it is bile, but 1 never was subject to 
bile.’ He seemed to get worse while 1 was there. He several 
times said, * My poor mother,’ and how dull he felt at being so ill 
away from friends. I applied a mustard poultice to his stomach. 
1 stayed 1 suppose half-an-hour. I called again about a quarter 
past eleven. The landlady met me and said he had been quite as 
bad as in the morning. 1 went into the room and found him dead. 
He was lying on his right side, with his back towards the light, his 
knees drawn a little up, one arm outside the bedclothes and the other 
in. They were not much — ^not unnaturally drawn up. He seemed 
in a comfortable position, as if sleeping. About mid-day 1 was 
sent for again ; Dr. Thomson was there when I went in. 1 asked 
him if there was anything in his previous illness, with the symp- 
toms I mentioned, which would account for the cause of death, but 
we were entirely at a loss to account for it. I declined giving a 
certificate unless I made an examination, and Dr. Thomson and I 
made one the next day. We subsequently made a second exami- 
nation alter the body was exhumed.” 
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The witness then described how the stomach and its 
contents were carefully preserved and sent to Professor Penny 
for analysis (see Appendix A., p. 355). 


ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Dr, Penny, the Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow, then read the following report of his 
analysis of the parts of the body handed to him by 
Dr. Thomson, made at the request of . one of the procurators 
fiscal of the country. 

(1.) Contents of Stomach. 

“The liquid measured ounces. On being allowed to repose, 
it deposited a white powder, which was found on examination to 
possess the external characters and all the chemical properties 
peculiar to arsenious acid, that is, the common white arsenic of the 
shops. It consisted of hard, gritty, transparent, colourless crys- 
talline particles ; it was soluble in boiling water, and readily dis- 
solved in a solution of caustic potash. It was unchanged by 
sulphide of ammonium, and volatised when heated on platina foil. 
Heated iu a tube it gave a sparkling white sublimate, which, 
under the microscope, was found to consist of octahedral crystals. 
Its aqueous solution afforded, with ammouio-nitrate of silver, 
ammonio-sulphate of copper, sulphuretted hydrogen, and bichro- 
mate of potash, the highly characteristic results produced by 
arsenious acid. On heating a small poHion of it in a small tube 
with black flux, a brilliant ring of metallic arsenic W'as obtained, 
with all its distinctive properties. Heated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and a slip of copper foil, a steel-gray coating was deposited on 
the copper; and this coating, by further examination, was proved to 
be metallic arsenic. 

“Another portion of the powder, on being heated with nitric acid, 
yielded a substance having the peculiar charactera of arsenic 
acid. A small portion of the powder was also subjected to what 
is commonly known as ‘ Marshes Proof,^ and metallic arsenic was 
thus obtained, with all its peculiar physical and chemical proper- 
ties. These ^results show, unequivocally, that the said white 
powder was arsenious acid— that is the prepamtion of arsenic which 
is usually sold in commerce, and administered, or taken as a poison, 
under the name of arsenic or oxide of arsenic. 

X 2 
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I then examined tlie fluid contents of the stomach After the 
usual preparatory operations, it was subjected to the following 
processes : — 

‘‘ (1.) To a portion of the fluid Eeinsch^s process was applied, and 
an abundant steel-like coating was obtained on copper foil. On 
heating the coated copper in a glass tube, the peculiar odour of 
arsenic was distinctly perceptible, and a white crystalline sub- 
liinate was produced, possessing the properties peculiar to arsenious 
acid. 

* 

“(2.) Another portion was distilled, and the distillate subjected 
to Marsh’s process. The gas produced by this process had an 
arsenical odour, burned with a bluish-white flame, and gave with 
nitrate of silver the characteristic reaction of arseniuretted hydrogen. 
On holding above the flame a slip of bibulous paper moistened with 
a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver, a yellow colour was com- 
municated to the paper. A white porcelain capsule depressed 
upon the flame was quickly covered with brilliant stains, which on 
being tested with the appropriate re-agents, were found to be 
metallic arsenic. By a modification of Marsh’s apparatus, the 
gas was conducted through a heated tube, when a lustrous mirror- 
like deposit of arsenic in the metallic state was collected ; and this 
deposit was afterwards converted into arsenious acid. 

" (3.) Through another portion of the fluid a stream of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen was transmitted, when a bright yellow precipitate 
separated, having the chemical properties of tri-sulphide of arsenic. 
It dissolved readily in ammonia ; it remained unchanged in hydro- 
chloric acid ; and it gave, on being heated with black flux, a brilliant 
ring of metallic arsenic. 

“(4.) A fourth portion, being properly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid was distilled, and the distillate subjected to * Fleitmann’s ’ 
process. For this purpjose it was boiled with zinc and a strong 
solution of caustic potash. Arseniuretted hydrogen was disengaged 
and was recognised by its odour, and its characteristic action on 
nitrate of silver. 


(2.) Stomach 

** I examined, in the next place, the stomach itself. It was cut 
into small pieces, and boiled for some time in water containing 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution, after being filtered, was sub- 
jected to the same processes as those applied to the contents of 
the stomach. The results in every case were precisely similar. 
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and the presence of a considerable quantity of arsenic was un- 
equivocally detected.” 


(3.) Quantity of Arsenic, 

“I made, in the last place, a careful determination of the quan- 
tity of arsenic contained in the stomach and its contents. A 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was transmitted through a 
known quantity of the prepared fluid from the said matters, until 
the whole of the arsenic was precipitated in the form of tri-sulphide 
of arsenic. This sulphide, after being carefully purified, was col- 
lected, dried, and weighed, and the weight corresponded to a 
quantity of arsenious acid (common white arsenic) in the entire 
stomach and its contents equal to 82 grains and seven-tenths of a 
grain, or nearly one-fifth of an ounce. The accuracy of this result 
was confirmed by converting the sulphide of arsenic into arseniate 
of ammonia and magnesia, and weighing the product. The quan- 
tity here stated is exclusive of the white powder first examined. The 
purity of the various materials and re-agents employed in this 
investigation was most scrupulously ascertained.” 


Conclusions, 


“ Having considered the results of this investigation, I am 
clearly of opinion that they are conclusive in showing (1), That 
the matters subjected to examination and analysis contained 
arsenic, and (2), That the quantity of arsenic found was consider- 
ably more than sufficient to destroy life. 

“All this is true, on soul and conscience. 


April 6, 1857. 


“ Frederick Penny, 

“ Frofessor of Chemistry F 


Examination resumed. — “ It is not easy to give a precise answer 
to the question ‘ How much ai'seiiic would destroy life ? ^ Cases 
are on record in which life was destroyed by two and four grains ; 
four or six grains are generally sufficient to destroy life, and the 
amount I determined as existing in the stomach was 82 grains. 
On the 31st of March I attended the exhumation of M. L’AngelieFs 
body. I saw the coffin opened, and the portions of the body re- 
moved, which w^ere carefully preserved, in jai*s of which I never 
lost sight, and I analysed the contents, and prepared the following 
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Report 

*‘On Tuesday, 31st March last, I was present at a post-mortem 
examination of the body of P. E. UAngelier, made by Drs. Cor- 
bet, Thomson, and Steven, in a vault in the Eamshom Church, 
Glasgow. 

“ At my request, portions of the following organs were removed 
from the body, and properly preserved for chemical analysis and 
examination ; (1.) Small intestine and contents ; (2.) Large intes- 
tine; (3.) Liver; (4.) Heart; (5.) Lung; (6.) Brain. These 
articles were taken direct to the Laboratory of the Andersonian 
Institution, and were there delivered to me by the parties 
named. I have since made a careful analysis and chemical exami- 
nation of all the said matters, with the following results : — 

(1.) Small Intestine and Contents. 

The portion of the small intestine contained a turbid and 
reddish-coloured fluid, measuring four ounces. On standing for 
several hours in a glass vessel, this liquid deposited numerous and 
well-deflncd octahedral crystals, which, being subjected to the 
usual chemical processes for the detection of arsenic, were found 
to bo arsenious acid. Arsenic was also detected in the small 
intestine. 

r 

«• 

(2.) Large Intestine, k 

This organ yielded arsenic, but in less proportion than in the 
small intestine. 


(3.) InveTf Brain, and Heart 

“ Arsenic was separated from the liver, brain, and heart, but in 
much less proportion than from the small and large intestines. 

(4.) Lung, 

^'The lung gave only a slight indication of the presence of 
arsenic. 

Conditions. 

“ (1.) That the body of the deceased contained arsenic. 

'*(2.) That the arsenic must have been taken by or administered 
to him while living.’* 
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The witness then spoke of the examinations he had made 
into the arsenic sold by the two chemists, Murdoch and 
CurriC) at whose shops the prisoner had stated she had 
purchased it, for the purposes of a cosmetic. In that sold 
at Murdoch^ 9 f 91 '1 per cent, was pure white arsenic, and in 
that from Currie's^ 94*4 per cent., and the remainder inorganic 
matter ; in Murdoch's carbonaceous, in Currie's indigo and 
carbonaceous matter. The quantity of indigo in this arsenic 
was extremely small, and capable of being removed by peculiar 
and dexterous manipulation, so that the arsenic would appear 
white to the unassisted eye. If of this an amount sufficient 
to cause death had been given, and prior to death great 
vomiting had taken place, the witness would not expect to 
find any portion of the indigo : the quantity was so small, 
that it would not colour wine of any sort. In the case of 
Murdoch's arsenic, however, as it was mixed with carbo-- 
naceous particles, if that had been given and settled down 
from the contents of the stomach as in this case, he should 
have expected to find such particles — not, however, if it had 
been given a month before. Of the twelve bottles and two 
packages of medicines, and the cake of chocolate found at 
L*Angelier’s lodging, and submitted to him for analysis, 
none, except a weak solution of aconite were poisonous, and 
that was so weak, that had the whole two ounces in the 
phial been swallowed, it would not have destroyed life. Of 
the use of prussic acid or arsenic as a cosmetic he had never 
heard, and believed that both would be dangerous, and the 
latter might produce constitutional symptoms of poisoning. 
He had heard of its use as a depilatory, but then mixed with 
. other matters, as lime, and it was not arsenious acid, but 
usually the yellow sulphide, that was used for this purpose. 

On cross-examimtion hy the Dean of Faculty^ the witness 
said : — 

** In the entire stomach and its contents there was arsenic equal 
to 82, 7-1 0th grains, exclusive of the white powder first examined, 
which, after being dried, weighed 5, 2- 10th grains, and was 
arsenious acid. 1 did not determine the quantity of arsenic in 
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the liver, heart, or brain, and can give no notion of the quantity 
that might be in those organs. In the small intestine it must 
have been considerable, because when its contents were allowed to 
repose arsenious acid ciystallised out of that liquid and deposited 
abundantly on the sides of the vessel, — which indicated that the 
liquid had as much arsenic as it could hold in solution at that 
temperature. I can’t give any idea of the quantity in the small 
intestine. It was decidedly appreciable. It would be a mere 
matter of guess, and I should not like to guess in so serious a 
matter. If the deceased, when attacked by symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, vomited often, and in large quantities, it would depend 
on the mode of administration whether a quantity would be carried 
off. If given in solid food, and in a solid state, a large portion of 
the arsenic would bo ejected from the stomach if all the food were 
vomited ; but if the arsenic w ere stirred up with the liquid, and 
thereby throwui into a state of mechanical suspension, I should not 
expect that so considerable a portion w^ould be ejected by vomiting. 
By solid food I mean bread and the like. In the case of the 
arsenic being taken in a fluid, I could not say what proportion 
might be ejected. I should not be surprised to find that as much 
had been ejected as retained. Judging from what I found in the 
body, the dose must have been of a very unusual size. There are 
cases on record in which large quantities of arsenic have been 
found in the stomach and intestines — larger than in the present. 
I think there is a case w^here two drachms — 120 grains — w^ere 
found. In the cases I refer to the areenic was taken voluntarily, 
with the intcjiition to commit suicide. It would be very difficult 
to give a largo dose in a liquid. By a large dose you exclude 
many vehicles in which arsenic might be administered. Nothing 
w^hich I found indicated the time when the arsenic must have been 
taken. The ordinary period between the administration of the 
poison and the symptoms being manifested is eight to ten hours in 
the cases cn record : that is the extreme time. There are some 
cases in which they show themselves in half an hour. We have 
cases ill which death resulted in a few hours, and cases in which 
death has been delayed two days. As to the arsenic bought at 
Currie's shop, the greater part of the colouring matter might be 
removed. If you were to throw water on the arsenic, and agitate 
the two together, and after the arsenic has subsided you thrown off 
the liquor, a portion of the colouring matter is thrown off, and if 
you keep the vessel shaken in a particular way you may coax the 
greater part of the colouring matter away. Murdoch's arsenic was 
coloured with carbonaceous matter— it had the colour of coal soot. 
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I cannot tell from examination whether the araenic found was 
given in one dose or in several. It would be very dangerous to 
use arsenic externally in any way. There are cases in which it 
has been rubbed on the whole skin, and the syniptoms of poisoning 
produced — vomiting, pain, but not death. My impression is, from 
geneml reading, that it produces eruption on the sound skin.* If 
cold water were used, I should not like to wash in it. I cannot 
give any other answer.** 

To the Lord Justice Cleric . — “There are cases in which inflamma- 
tion of the intestines has been produced by the external application 
of arsenic.’* 

To the Dean . — “Arsenic is an irritant poison; it is absorbed into 
the blood, I presume, with great rapidity, and through the blood it 
reaches all the organs in which we find it.” 

To the Lord Advocate . — “ In administering large doses of arsenic 
many vehicles are excluded. Cocoa or chocolfite is a veliicle in 
which a large dose might be given. There is a great difference 
between giving rise to suspicion and actual detection, I have 
found by actual experiment, that when 30 to 40 grains of arsenic 
are put into a cup of warm chocolate, a large portion of the arsenic 
settles down in the bottom of the cup, and I think a person drink- 
ing such poisonous cliocolate would suspect something when the 
gritty particles came into his mouth ; but when the same and even 
a larger quantity were boiled with the chocolate, instead of being 
stirred or mixed, none of it settles down.f I could not separate the 
soot from Murdoch's arsenic, but a very large quantity of it might 
be separated. Supposing a person subjected to repeated doses of 
arsenic, I have no evidence on which to form an opinion whether 
the last dose would be more rapidly fatal.” 

To the Dean . — “In the case of chocolate being boiled with arsenic 
in it, a larger portion dissolves and does not subside. That is what 
I find by actual experiment. Coffee or tea could not be made the 
vehicle of so large a dose of arsenic.” 

* “ Arsenious oil applied to sccalp to cure vermin caused death on 10th 
day.” — Taylor, I., 254. “A solution to euro itch caused death in two years.” 
Cours de Med., Leq., p. 121. “ Arsenious acid and gum to the head, cau&ed 

death in 36 hours.” — A^nerican Journal of Med. Science^ July, 1851. “When 
used as a face powder it caused poisoning symptoms.” — Cliristison, p, 829. 
“ Arsenical soap applied to scrotum and axillae produced violent pains in 
stomach, vomiting, purging, hut patient recovered in fourteen days.” — 
Med, Ti'iYtes and Oazette^ December 10, 1853. And see other similar cases in 
list in “Woodman and Tidy.” 

f See Chapter VII. 
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To the Lord Justice CWh , — "The period in which the arsenic pro- 
duces its effect varies in different individuals, and according to the 
mode of administration. Fain in the stomach is one of the first 
symptoms, and vomiting usually accompanies the pain, but it may 
be very severe before the vomiting actually begins. Ten, fifteen, 
or twenty grains might be given in coffee.** 

Professor Penny, subsequently (on the fourth day), gave 
the following account of experiments made by him with 
arsenic purchased from Murdoch's and Currie's shops : — 

" Some of the arsenic I purchased from Murdoch's, which was 
mixed with soot, I gave to a dog, and I had no difficulty in detect- 
ing the soot in the stomach of that dog after death. I administered 
arsenic, coloured by myself with indigo, to another dog, and had no 
difficulty in detecting the indigo in that case by chemical tests. 
To another dog I administered arsenic purchased at Currie's, which 
it will be remembered was mixed with indigo. After death I 
detected black particles in the stomach of that dog, but I could 
not undertake to identify the arsenic found with the arsenic given : 
I mean I found carbonaceous particles, but that I could not 
undertake to say that these particles were of themselves sufficient 
to identify any of the particular poison administered. But as I 
administered it myself, it must have been the same — at least, I 
know of no other source. T could detect no arsenic in the brains 
of the dogs. I found solid arsenic in the stomach, as well as in the 
texture of the stomach.’* 

By the Court — " Is it the fact that there is less arsenic found in 
the brains of animals than of human beings ? ** 

Witness. — “ I am not aware. In the one case I detected blue 
colouring matter of indigo, in the other carbonaceous particles.** * 

* Referring to the evidence of Dr. Penny, the Dean, in his speech for the 
defence, said : “ Here comes again another point on which the evidence for 
the Crown is very defective, to say the least of it. They knew very well 
when they were examining the contents of this poor man^s stomach, and his 
intestines generally, what was the arsenic that the prisoner had bought. 
They knew from her own candid statement that she bought it partly at 
Murdoch! s and partly at Cv/rrie's. If that arsenic had been swallowed by the 
deceased, the colouring-matter could have been detected in the stomach — 
there was one means of connecting the prisoner with this poison which was 
found in L’Angelier’s stomach, and a very obvious means. It may be very 
well for Professor Penny and Dr. Christison to say now that their attention 
was not directed to this matter. Whose fault was this ? — the whole thing 
was in the hand of the authorities. They kept it to themselves — ^they dealt 
with it exclusively— and they present this lame and impotent conclusion.” 
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By iJte Dean, — ^^Did you make yourself acquainted with the 
nature of the colouring matter of Currie' e arsenic before adminis> 
tering it to the dogT’ 

Witness.—*^ I did.” 

The Dean, — Did the black particles you found correspond to 
the constituents of the colouring matter ? ” 

Witness, — ‘‘They have a close resemblance to them, both in 
physical appearance and in chemical properties.” 

ITie Dean, — “ Were they not in physical appearance and chemical 
properties, identical 1 ” 

Witness. — “They were.” 

Professor Christison, to whom, on the 11th of May, 
Dr. Penny had delivered similar portions of the body to those 
on which he had experimented, together with portions of 
the deposits from the stomach and intestines, made a 
chemical analysis of the white powder, and the fluids obtained 
from the stomach, and the small intestine, and of a portion 
of the liver. As from these he obtained unequivocal proofs 
of the presence of arsenic, he did not, at that time, proceed 
further. Subsequently, however, on the 28th of May, he 
analysed a portion of the great intestine, and was satisfied of 
the presence of arsenic ; and in a portion of the brain he 
found “ traces of arsenic, but not satisfactory evidence, which 
might be owing to the small quantity of material he had to 
analyse.” 

“ The fluid from the stomach,” he said, “ appeared to indicate 
a considerable quantity in the system— more than sufficient to 
destroy life. The symptoms of arsenic poisoning are variable. 
Sometimes they pass off quickly, sometimes continue for weeks or 
months. When they continue, they are indigestion, loss of strength, 
emaciation, sometimes diarrhoea, lassitude of the limbs. If there 
appeared erosions with elevated edges in the intestines, I should 
have been led to suspect the existence of some affection of the 
intestines previous to the final attack. The appearances exhibited 
by the post-mortem examination were such as the witness would 
expect from arsenic.” 

By the Lord Advocate, — “ If you had been consulted in a case of 
this kind, — that on the 18th or 19th of February a person having 
gone out in good health returns, is attacked during the night with 
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great pain in the bowels, severe vomiting of a green viscous fluid, 
accompanied by intense thirst and purging, and after the lapse of 
two or three dajs and partial recovery the patient is again seized 
with the same symptoms, though in a somewhat modified form, 
and that after the second attack he had continued affected w'itli 
great lassitude, change of colour, low pulse, and that after going 
from home for ten or fourteen days, had again returned and been 
attacked the same night with those symptoms in an aggravated 
form, and had died within eight or ten hours of his return, and 
that on a post-mortem examination the results were found of which 
you are aware in this case : — I wish you to give me your opinion, 
as a man of science and skill, what conclusion you would draw^ as 
to the cause of the previous illness and death 1 ” 

JFit7iess. — ** I could have no doubt that the cause of death w as 
poisoning by arsenic, and such being the ease, I should have enter- 
tained a strong suspicion in regard to Ids previous illness, because 
his death would have prevented me from taking the means of 
satisfying my mind on the subject by a careful examination of all 
the circumstances.” 

T/ie Lord Advocate. — “ Are the symptoms consistent with what 
you would expect if continuous poisoning was taking place % 

W itness, — “ They are those which have occurred in parallel cases 
of the administration of doses singly insufficient to cause 
death.” 

Of the samples of Murdoch's and Curriers arsenic, which 
Dr. Penny had delivered to him, “ The former,” he said, 
‘‘contained the due proportion of soot; the latter w’as not 
coloured with the indigo prescribed by the Act — w’as not of 
a bluish, but greyish black colour, imperfectly mixed, and 
easily removeable by washing with cold w'ater, which can- 
not easily be done with good indigo. The proportion 
was a thirty- sixth, and not a thirty-second, as the Act 
directs.”* 

The cross-examination of this witness w^as first directed to 

* 14 Viet. c. 13, sec. 3 : ** Before the sale, the arsenic shall be mixed with 
soot or indigo in the proportion of one ounce of soot or half an ounce of 
indigo, at least, to one pound of arsenic, except in cases where, according to 

the representation of the purchaser, such mixture would render it unfit for 
his purpose, when it may be sold in quantities of not less than ten pounds.** 
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the probability of the colouring matter in the arsenic being 
detected in the portions of the body analysed. 

My attention,” said Professor Christison, " was not directed to 
colouring matter in arsenic. I got only one article in which it 
might have been found — the small intestine. The others had been 
subjected to a previous analysis. I was not asked to attend to 
the colouring matter. 1 did not see it, and did not search for it. 
Supposing soot or indigo to have been given with the arsenic, I 
think it might have been found in the intestines by careful exami- 
nation. I can't say it would have been found : many circumstances 
go to the possibility of its being found. Many component parts of 
soot are insoluble : it might have been removed by frequent vomit- 
ing. It is very difficult to remove soot from arsenic entirely. 
Indigo would have been found more easily from the peculiarity of 
its colour, and the chemical ingredients are so precise. Curries 
arsenic is not coloured witli true indigo ; it is waste indigo, or 
what has been used by the dyer. I don’t know how it is prepared. 

I did not analyse the colouring matter of Cumes arsenic. I 
ascertained it was not the indigo directed by the Act to bo 
used, and I ascertained the quantity. I separated the colouring 
matter from the arsenic, and subjected it to the action of 
sulphuric acid. Charcoal (more properly — carbon) is one of the 
constituents of good indigo, and necessarily of waste. The chief 
constituent of soot is charcoal also.” 

The remainder of his cross-examination w^as directed to the 
amount of arsenic found in the stomach, and the symptoms of, 
and the period at which the effects are exhibited. 

I was informed by Dr. Penny that he had found more than ’ 
eighty grains in the stomach. There was also the white powder in 
addition. If there was great vomiting and purging, the quantity 
of arsenic administered must have been much greater than that 
found in the stomach and intestines. Much would depend whether 
means were taken to promote vomiting. If hot and cold water 
were freely given, that would facilitate the discharge of the poison. 
It is impossible to say the proportion ejected. I think it would be 
reasonable to suppose that as much w'ould be vomited as remained ; 
it qiight, without any extravagant supposition, be taken at four or 
five times as much.” Symptoms , — “There was nothing in the 
symptoms mentioned in the last illness in this case inconsistent 
with death being produced by a single dose of arsenic. The 
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ordinary symptoms of this kind are not unlike those of malignant 
cholera. I think all tihe symptoms in this case might have oecv/rred 
from malignant clu>lera. If there was a sense of choking and soreness 
of the throaty I think these are more symptoms of arsenic, 1 don’t 
think they have occurred in cholera. I think the ulcers in the 
abdomen might indicate the previous existence of inflammation in 
the duodenum, called duodenitis. It might be a disease that 
vrould present the outward symptoms of bowel complaint ^or 
cholera.” Appearance of effects of arsenic , — ‘‘The ordinary time 
that elapses between the administration of arsenic and death is 
from eighteen hours to two days and a half. The exceptions to 
this are numerous- Some of them are very anomalous as to the 
shortness of the intervals. The shortest are two and two-and-a- 
half hours : these have been ascertained ; but it is not always 
possible to ascertain when it has been administered. I had a case 
lately in vrhich it was five hours. There are also cases in which 
it was seven and even ten hours. It does not appear that the size 
of the dose affects this ; it does not depend upon the amount taken, 
within certain bounds, of course ; but I speak of the case as arsenic 
is usually administered. There are a good many cases of large 
doses. I think the dose in this case must have been double, 
probably more than double, the quantity found in the stomach. 
A dose of 220 grains may be considered a large dose. I can’t say 
if, in cases of as large a dose as this, they are intentionally 
administered ; in great proportion of cases of suicide, the dose is 
generally found to be large— easily accounted for by the desire to 
make certain of death.” 

The Dean , — “In a case of murder no such large quantity would 
be used ? It is in cases of suicide that double-shotted pistols are 
used and large doses given.” 

Witness , — “But murder, even by injuries, and also by poison, is 
very often detected by the size of the dose. In all cases of 
poisoning by arsenic there is always more used than is necessary. 

I cannot recollect how much has been used, but I know very well 
that what is found in the stomach in undoubted cases of poisoning 
by others has been considerably larger than what is necessary to 
cause death ; because the very fact of poison being found in the 
stomach at all, as in the case of arsenic, shows that more has been 
administered than is necessary, as it is not what is found in the 
stomach causes death, but what disappears from the stomach.” 

The Dean . — “ But do you know any case in which so great a 
dose as the present was administered ? ” 

WUness . — “ 1 cannot recollect at the present moment. In cases 
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of diarges of murder by arsenic it is scarcely possible to get any 
information as to the actual quantity used/’ 

The Dean, —* **You have information here in this charge of 
murder.” 

The Witness, — ** You have information as to what was in the 
stomach.” 

The Dean, — And you are enabled to draw an inference.” 

Witness, — “ Of course : my inference is drawn by a sort of pro- 
bability, but that is not an inference on which I am entitled to 
found any positive statement.” 

The Dean, — '‘Well, let me put this question. Did you ever 
know any person murdered by arsenic having 88 grains of it found 
in his stomach and intestines 1 ” 

Witness, — “ I don’t recollect at the present moment.” 

The Dean, — " Or anything approaching to it 9 ” 

Witness, — “ I don’t recollect, but I would not rely on my recol- 
lection as to a negative answer.” 

The Dean, — “ You are not, at all events, able to give an example 
the other way.” 

Witness, — “Not at present. As far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that I never met with 80 grains in the stomach of 
a person who had been poisoned by arsenic. I can’t say what is 
the largest quantity I have found.” 

The Dean, — “ If a person designs to poison another the use of 
a large quantity of arsenic, greatly exceeding what is necessary, is 
to be avoided ? ” 

Witness, — “ It is a great error. In some articles of food it is 
easy to administer a large quantity of areenic, and in others it is 
difficult to do so. It is very rare for persons to take meals after 
arsenic has been administered ; but there is a case of a girl who 
took arsenic at eleven a.m., and at two p.m. made a pretty good 
dinner. It was a French case, and the words as tninslated are, 
that she made a very good dinner, though it was observed she was 
uneasy previously. The author who notices that case notices it 
as a very extraordinary one. She died in thirteen or fourteen 
hours after the administration. It was a rapid case.” 

By the Lord Advocate, — “The amount of matter vomited is 

* In the Edinlmrgh Monthly Journal of Dec., 1857, Professor Christison 
gives the details of a case — not of suicide — in which 90 to 100 grains were 
found, and the party lived seven hours. In the case of R, v. Dodds, Lincoln 

Assizes, December, 1860, 150 gi'ains were found ; in that of R, v. HewiU, or 
Holt, Chester Winter Assizes, 1863, 154 grains were found eleven weeks after 
death. Professor Christisou’s letter will bo found in Appendix B., p. 368. 
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sometimes veiy little ; and sometimes very large doses have been 
thrown off by vomiting. There is one case in which half an ounce 
was taken and no vomiting ensued. 1 think chocolate and cocoa 
would be a vehicle in which a considerable dose might be given. 
Active exercise w ould hasten the effect of arsenic ; a long walk 
would do so. Exercise accelerates the effects of all poisons except 
narcotic. That a man should take poison at the Bridge of Allan, 
come to Coatbridge, walk eight miles to Glasgow^ and reach that 
in good health and spirits, 1 should think veiy unlikely. Cases of 
protitiction for five hours have occurred in persons who had gone 
to sleep after taking it. From half an hour to an hour is the 
usual time between administration and the symptoms manifesting 
themselves. The administration of previous doses predisposes the 
system to the effects of poison, and makes its action more rapid 
and violent. If the individual had recovered entirely, this would 
not be so much the case ; but if he still laboured under the de< 
rangement of the stomach, I should look for violent effects,’* 

On the fifth day Professor Christison was recalled, and gave 
the following evidence as to the use of arsenic as a cosmetic, 
its taste, and its supposed presence naturally in the bodies of 
human beings. 

By the Lord Advocate, — " With regard to the use of arsenic as a 
cosmetic, do you think it possible to use it, by putting it in a basin 
of w'ater and washing the face with it 1 ’* 

Witness, — “ It would be very unsafe indeed. I should expect it 
to produce inflammation, probably, of the eyes and nostrils, and 
perhaps of the mouth. It might get into the mouth, and it would 
be veiy difficult to keep it out of the eyes and nostrils ; and if it 
once got in, as it is a rather insoluble solid, it would be difficult to 
wash it out. A preparation made from common arsenic is some- 
times used as a depilatory. The old name is * Arasma Cacoran,’ 
because it is used by the Turks. It is essentially a sulphuret of 
arsenic and a sulphuret of lime. It is only used for removing 
hairs from the skin, and not for the complexion.” 

By the Dean, — “ The common arsenic of the shops, you say, is an 
insoluble solid.” 

Witness, — “ It is said in general terms to be so. It is sparingly 
soluble in cold water. It is not absolutely insoluble, however, in 
cold water. About the 500</t part might be dissolved in cold water 
by violent agitation^ and if the arsenic were to be boiled in the first 
instance^ about a 32nd part would remain in cold water. Cold water 
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is the worst of all things to hold arsenic in suspension. Ordy the fine 
parts of the powder would he held in suspension. The coarse arsenic 
sold in the shops would fall to the hottomJ' * 

The Dean, — “ Suppose water were used to wash the face anti 
hands without drawing up the arsenic from the bottom, you would 
not expect any serious consequences to result % 

Witness. — I can only say, that I should not like to do it my- 
self. I do not know absolutely what would follow ; but, on 
account of the risk, any person who would do so would do n very 
imprudent thing.” 

£y the Lord Advocate. — “ Arsenic, though strictly heavier than 
water, would remain in suspension ? ” 

Witness. — “ The finer parts of tho powder would, but not long. 
I never made any experiment, but should say it would be for a 
very short time. I should say, speaking on mere hazard, in the 
course of three or four minutes there would bo scarcely any of the 
arsenic remaining in suspension, and there would only remain what 
had dissolved. I am speaking, as I said, without having experi- 
mented.” 

By the Court. — Has arsenic any taste ^ ” 

Witness. — ** Your lordship is aware that there is a great deal of 
dispute about that. After the strong affirmative of its having no 
taste which I published, a greater authority than I — Professor 
Orfila of Paris — still adhered to the description that it had a taste. 
All I can say about that is, that experiments were made by myself 
and two other medical gentlemen, as far as it was possible to make 
them with so dangerous a substance, and we found the taste to be 


* In Woodman and Tidy the following Table, showing the solubility of 
arsenic, is given : — 



Transparent 

Form. 

Opaque 

Form. 

Crystalline 

Acid. 

(1) 1,000 grains of distilled cold water, 

after standing 24 hours— dissolved . 

(2) 1,000 OTains of boiling water, poured 

on tlie acid, and allowed to stand 

174 gr. 

1*16 gr. 

2*0 gr. 

24 hours — dissolved 

10*12 gr. 

5*4 gr. 

15*0 gi\ 

(3) 1,000 gi’ains of water, boiled for one 


hour, the quantity being kept uni- 




form by the addition of boiling 




water from time to time, and filtered 




immediately — dissolved , . . 

64*5 gr. 

76-5 gr. 

87*0 gr. 
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very Blight indeed ; if anything it was ratlin sweetish^ hut all hut 
imperceptildef 

To the Court, — Then there can be no doubt that large quan* 
titles of arsenic have been swallowed repeatedly by persons without 
observing % ” 

Witness, — " The experiments were made by myself and two other 
medical gentlemen, and so far as we went we all agreed as to the 
result. Professor Orfila maintained that it had a taste, though he 
referred to my experiments. But I think I may add, that it 
has struck me as very strange, that neither Orfila nor any others 
who have doubted these observations of mine on the matter, said 
that they had made any experiments themselves. Orfila does not 
say so. He merely expresses his belief, notwithstanding what I 
have stated.” 

By the Court, — ‘‘ If taken in coffee or cream, then, the arsenic, 
having, if any, a sweetish taste, would not be perceptible ? ” 

Witness. — “ Not at all. I could put that in a clearer point of 
view by -a preliminary observation, namely, that several persons 
who have taken arsenic largely without knowing at the time what 
they were taking observed no taste; some observed a sweetish 
taste, and others what they called an acrid taste. With regard to 
acrimony, however, there were two fallacies. One was that they 
confounded the acrimony with the roughness of taste in the 
mouth, and secondly with the burning effects slowly developed by 
the poison afterwards.” 

By the Dean, — “ In these cases you have spoken of, in what 
medium was the arsenic given ] ” 

Witness. — “Sometimes in simple vehicles, such as coffee and 
water, and sometimes in thicker substances, such as soup. I think 
there are some instances where some roughness was observed in 
the case of porridge, but I cannot speak exactly as to the vehicles. 
I do not think the vehicle had much effect on the different tastes. 
I cannot state the quantity administered.” 

The Dean, — “Are these cases in which you were personally 
concerned ? ” 

Witness. — “Strange to say, I have only been personally con- 
cerned in two cases of poisoning by arsenic. I have of course been 
often in cases like the present. It only came twice under my 
personal observation. It is the opinion of Orfila that the taste of 
arsenic is an acrid and not a corrosive taste.” 

The Dean. — “ Exciting salivation, is it notT' 

Witness. — “Yes, that is a pretty correct translation of the 
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French word. The word acrid is a professional word, but Orhla 
uses the word dpre, which rather means rough.” 

Tlie Dean, — ‘‘Yes, in his 1st vol., p. 377, he uses the word, but 
at p. 357 you will find he says the taste is dcre et corrosive. 

Witness. — “I was not aware of that. ‘ Notwithstanding the 
experiments of Dr. Christison,* I think he says, ‘the taste of 
arsenic is acrid.’ He did not say he made the experiments him- 
self, or give his authority. Orfila is a high name in the medical 
world ; none higher of modern date in the department of medico- 
legal chemistry.” 

T/ie Dean. — “ Wilt you tell me the nature of the experiments 
you made with the two other medical gentlemen T’ 

Witness, — “ We tasted the arsenic both in a solid and a liquid 
state, and allowed both kinds to pass as far back along the tongue 
as it was possible to do with safety, so as to spit it out afterwards. 
We allowed it to remain on the tongue about two minutes, and 
washed the mouth carefully.” 

The Dean. — “ Can you give me any idea how much arsenic there 
was in your mouth on that occasion ? ” 

Witness. — “ About two grains. One of the gentlemen, the late 
Dr. Duncan, kept two grains in his mouth a long time. We 
allowed it to remain on the tongue generally two minutes, a time 
quite sufficient to ascertain the taste.” 

By the Loi'd Advocate. — “ Is it a common thing in cases of this 
sort to ascertain the quantity of arsenic ? ” 

Witness. — “ No. In the great majority of criminal cases it is 
not ascertained within presumption.” 

By the Lord Justice Clerk. — “ Are you aware that a great chemist 
maintained that there was afsenic naturally in the bodies of all 
human beings ? ” 

Witness. — “ I have heard that ; but he afterwards surrendered 
his opinion.” 

By the Dean. — “There has been a great shifting of opinion 
among medical men as to the probable effect of arsenic, has there 
not ? ” 

Witness. — “ Not during the last 35 years. Prior to that our 
information as to the effects of arsenic was yoxy vague.” 

By the Dean. — “ Was it not generally thought at one time that 
there was naturally arsenic in the human stomach V' 

Witness . — “ It may be so, but it is quite new to me.” 

Robert Telfer Corbett^ physician in Glasgow, and senior 
surgeon in the infirmary, who had assisted at the imt- mortem 
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examination and joined in the report, was called on the fourth 
day, and gave the following evidence. 

“ So far as he could judge without analysis the deceased had 
died from the effect of poison. The morbid appearances presented 
were of two kinds — one showing the result of recent action, the 
other of action at a period antecedent to it. The last of these ap- 
pearances consisted of several ulcers, each about the 
inch in diameter, with elevated edge, on the upper part of the 
duodenum. They might have been characteristic of the effect 
of irritant poison at the distance of a months but it is impossible 
to fix any date. I think they were such as irritant poison, ad- 
ministered a mouth before, would have produced. They were of 
longer standing than immediately antecedent to death. In the 
duodenum and intestines the body had in colour and otherwise 
the appearances characteristic of arsenical poisoning. Inflamma- 
tion and ulceration are the effect of inflammation ; jaundice, I mean 
the yellow tinge of the skin, is an occasional, but not a necessary 
symptom of death by arsenic, but not a common one. Extreme 
thirst is one of the symptoms, and shows itself very early. It is 
not characteristic of British cholera in its earlier stages. The exact 
time a dose of arsenic takes to exhibit its symptoms is from a half 
to one hour — that is the average time. Longer periods have been 
known but are very unusual. They depend more on the mode in 
which the poison is given, and the state of the stomach, than on 
the quantity administered. If a person had been the subject of 
repeated doses, the irritability of the stomach would make it more 
likely to operate quickly. I have read of cases of murder where 
large quantities of arsenic have been found in the stomach. I can 
refer to cases in which details were not given, but the quantity was 
said to be large.” 

The cross-examination of this witness was mainly directed 
to his assertion that the yellowness of the skin seen in jaun- 
dice, and, as he added, of the conjunctiva of the eye also, was 
a known symptom in arsenical poison, but he admitted that 
the statement in Dr. Taylor’s book was his only authority : 
he only *^knew it to be a secondary symptom from arsenical 
poisoning in his routine.” He admitted also that the ulcers 
on the duodenum might arise from some enteric fever, and 
that any cause of inflammation might produce them. 
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On re-exairvination by the Lord Advocate, he repeated that 
from his reading and study he knew jaundice to be an occa- 
sional symptom of arsenical poisoning. To a question 
whether “in a person during life who immediately after 
taking food had been seized with severe pain and intense 
thirst, he should think, because he had a yellow colour, that 
might not be the effect of arsenical poisoning?” he replied 
“ that might or might not be,” and “ that the appearance of 
jaundice would not sway him materially one way or the 
other.” This witness, though he had made many iiosf- 
mortein examinations, had only once before done so in a case 
of arsenical poisoning. With this witness the medical evi- 
dence for the prosecution was closed. 

It will he convenient, as in Palmer^s case, to give in this 
place the evidence of the medical witnesses, called, at a sub- 
sequent period, for the defence. 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Two physicians were called for the prisoner, with the 
object of proving (1), that arsenic could bo used without 
danger as a cosmetic ; (2), that the symptoms in L’Angelier’s 
last illness were consistent with the suggestion that he died 
of some form of cholera. 

Dr. James A. Laivrie, a physician of Glasgow, many years 
in practice, who was first called, said 

He had taken a quarter or haif-an-ounce of arsenic, bought at 
Curriers, and washed his hands freely with it, and on the previous 
Saturday had tried the same experiment with a half-an-ounco 
on his face, but washed his face afterwards with cold water. The 
effect was the same as using a ball of soap with sand — it softened 
the skin. He filled the basin with the usual quantity of water, 
and mixed the arsenic with it. It was a practice he should have 
no fear of repeating, and would not hesitate in using, if he had a 
case that required it, such as vermin on the skin. In consequence 
of the insolubility of arsenic, he did not think that increasing the 
quantity of arsenic would make any difference in the effect.” 
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On the second point this witness said : — 

** I treated one case of poisoning by arsenia Some 'years ago 
during the j)re valence of cholera, I was asked to see a gentleman 
about seveu or eight in the evening, and the account was that he 
had been ill since three or four in the morning. I found him 
labouring under premonitory symptoms of cholera, and I prescribed 
for him. I returned about ten, and found the symptoms very 
much aggravated, and the vomiting and purging still continued. 
His voice was not affected, and the vomiting was not the same as 
in cholera. It was a reddish yellowish matter, and I requested it 
to be set aside. I thought it was not a case of cholera, and asked 
him what he had taken. He said only his ordinary food, wine, 
&c., but nothing else. The symptoms went on still further, and 
I called a consultation of other medical men. He still said he had 
taken nothing. 1 was satisfied from the aggravation of the symp- 
toms that something else was the matter, and at last he died about 
three in the morning. I next day learnt that he had purchased 
half-an-ounce of arsenic the day of his' death, I had the vomit 
and contents of stomach analysed, and discovered arsenic in great 
quantities. Extreme thirst, as far as I know, is an early symptom 
in poisoning by arsenic — but not equally so in cholera, it belongs 
to a later stage in cholera.’’ 

Dr, Dov{jlas Madagariy of Edinburgh, who had had some 
experience in arsenical poisonings, and devoted much of his 
time to chemistry, had the same opinion as Dr. Lawrie of 
the innocuousness of arsenic as a cosmetic (mainly from its 
insolubility). 

Unless there 'was some ulceration or abrasion of the skin, or it 
was kept long in contact with it. In warm water it would dissolve 
to a greater extent than in cold — in which some such proportion 
as only one 400th part would dissolve, and if you required to 
dissolve any great quantity it must, according to Dr. Taylor, be 
boiled violently for half-an-hour, and then it retains about l-40th 
of its weight after the water cools.’* 

Tlie Dean , — “ Will the presence of organic matter in a fluid inter- 
fere with its solvent power upon arsenic]” 

Witness , — ‘‘ As a rule, it generally will. There does not appear 
to be any diflerence between tea, coffee, or water when poured upon 
arsenic. They dissolve but a very small quantity, I do not know 
how you can determine whether cocoa or chocolate is a sufficient 
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solvent or not. You cannot filter them so as to determine the 
quantity. There is a great deal of organic matter in the ordinary 
chocolate or cocoa, it ought to be entirely organic matter, except 
BO fiar as it is water.” (The Witness then gave an account of a 
case of a girl whom he attended, who took arsenic by accident, 
mistaking it for an effervescing powder.) “ We all know the ordi- 
naiy symptoms of arsenical poisoning. Most of them are very 
similar to, almost identical with, the symptoms of cholera. In the 
case of slight quantities of arsenic, it would appear that the 
symptoms very closely resemble those of what are called bilious or 
British cholera. In fatal cases they are more like malignant or 
Asiatic cholera.” 

The Dean, — “ Can you diagnose a case of arsenical poisoning by 
the symptoms ? ” 

Witness, — *‘I believe you may. In the first place the vomiting 
would be bloody, from the violent irritation and the pouring out of 
a bloody mucus into the stomach — after that has been emptied of 
all its contents. I suppose there w’ould be more affections of some 
of the mucous membranes, an unaccountable occun*ence of an ex- 
tensive inflammatory redness about the eyes, and the occurrence of 
nervous symptoms, such, for instance, as paralysis of the limbs. 
But these are not necessary symptoms. A person may be suffering 
from the effects of arsenic without these being produced if the 
quantity is small.” 

The Dean, — “You never saw jaundice as a symptom of arsenical 
poisoning ? ” 

Witness, — “ I am not entitled to speak on my own experience, as 
I never saw it. There is a single line in Taylor^s book, which 
says, that it has been observed, and which refers to the remarks of 
Dr. Marshall on Turner’s case.” (Extract read.) 

The Dean, — “ Is that a description of jaundice ? ” 

Witness, — “It is a description of at least one symptom of jaundice, 
yellowness of the skin ; but it is rather strange that it does not 
mention the most common of all signs of jaundice, yellowness of 
the eyes. One looks to the eye first in a case of jaundice, because 
you see it best there.” 

The Dean, — “Do you think that a sensation of choking and a 
feeling of irritation of the throat are symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning ? 

Witness, — “ Certainly.” 

The Dean, — “ Would that occur in a case of British cholera?” 

Witness. — “ I have seen persons who are affected with choleraic 
symptoms complaining of being sore about the throat, but it is 
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generally the Boreness arising from what they first vomit, and 
after that it is the muscular soreness.” 

Cross-examined hy ilie Lord Advocate , — “ What is it that causes 
the yellow outline of the eyes and skin ? ” 

Witness. — ‘‘ The absorption of the choleraic matter into the 
blood. ” 

Lo7^d Advocate, — ** I presume there is nothing in a case of 
arsenical poisoning that produces that ? ” 

Witness. — It is certainly very remarkable that we have so many 
cases of arsenical poisoning where the jaundice shows itself : we 
have eruption of those same parts of the duodenum according with 
arsenical poisoning. I am not so certain that jaundice is a symptom 
of arsenical poisoning.” 

The Lord Justice Clerh — “But if you saw the appearance of the 
eye was much darker than usual, would that lead you to think 
there might be jaundice ] ” 

Witness. — “ Oh, certainly.” 

I'he Lord Justice Clerh. — “ I knew a case of apparent jaundice 
arising from a cake of yellow soap.” 

The Lord Advocate. — “ Suppose you were told that in a case the 
body after death had a yellow appearance, and it was found to be 
the effect of arsenical poisoning, would you not be surprised at 
that % ” 

Witness. — “ No, not at the yellowish aspect of the skin, but I 
would not expect that there would be marked jaundice,” 

The Lord Advocate. — “And if you found any symptom of that 
kind, where repeated doses of poison had been taken during the 
period from the time when the patient took ill, what would you 
say ? 

Witness. — “If such a case did occur, I .should say that there 
would be some connection between the cause of death and the 
occurrence of the jaundice.” 

Lord Advocate. — “In regard to the vomiting, is there not a 
great difference in different kinds of arsenical poisoning ? ” 

Witness. — “ Generally the vomiting is severe.” 

Lord Advocate. — “ You state that the presence of organic matter 
detracts from the power of holding arsenic in solution : would you 
say the same as to holding it in suspension ? ” 

Witness. — “Certainly not.” 

Lord Advocate. — “ Is great thirst a symptom of arsenic ? ” 

Witness. — “ Generally it is, and generally an early and persistent 
symptom.” 

Lord Advocate. — “ Is it so in cholera ?” 
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fVitness . — ‘‘ I should say that I have seen thirst very early in 
cholera. I think it is usually so. I do not know any injurious 
effect that would result if the face were washed with water con- 
taining arsenic, if you kept your mouth and eyes shut, but I do 
riot recommend it.” 

To the Dean , — “ I cannot say how much arsenic would be held 
in suspension by an ordinary cupful of chocolate and cocoa. It 
must depend upon the kind of chocolate. Cocoa in this country 
is generally thin, but chocolate in France is generally as thick as 
porridge. It is not so in this country.” 

EVIDENCE OF THE OPPOllT UNITIES FOR THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF POISON. 

On the first charge, that of administering poison on the 
19th or 20th of February, it was urged on the jury that there 
was no reliable evidence that the lovers had met on either of 
these days, that Madeline Smith had at that time poison in her 
possession, or that the illness which L’Angeiier was supposed 
to have had at that time showed arsenical symptoms. On 
the 17th of February L’Angelier told Miss Perry, the confi- 
dante of their loves, that he expected to meet Madeline on 
the 19th, ^ind, from some other circumstances — what they 
were is not stated — when on the 2nd of March he told her 
how ill he had been, falling on the floor of his room, she said 
that ‘‘ she knew that he referred to the 19th of February.” 
Mrs. Jenkins, however, could not fix the date of this attack : 
it might have been eight or ten days before the second illness 
(February 23), and, like his illness in January, she believed 
it to bo due to bile, the symptoms being something the same 
as her own but more violent, on both occasions accompanied 
by a good deal of purging and vomiting. From Dr. Thom- 
son’s evidence, however, it appears that his first illness in 
that year, which Dr. Thomson places on the 3rd of February, 
was due to a cold, with cough and boils, for which ho pre- 
scribed. The only attempt that Miss Smith made to pur- 
chase poison before that date was that of sending the page 
boy to Dr. Yeaman’s to buy some prussic acid, which the 
doctor refused to sell to her. The Lord Advocate admitted 
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that he could not prove that she had arsenic in her possession 
before that illness. ‘‘ It would not do,** said the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk in his charge, to infer, from her having arsenic 
afterwards, that she had it also on the first occasion.*** 

On the second charge, that of administering poison on the 
22nd or 23rd of February, the following evidence was offered. 
On the 21st of February Miss Smith openly purchased an 
ounce and a half of arsenic of the chemist Murdoch, osten- 
sibly for the purpose — a false one, as the evidence proved — of 
killing rats at her father’s country house. It was mixed 
with soot, of which she some days afterwards spoke to the 
chemist, saying she thought arsenic was white. If, there- 
fore, the lovers met on the 22nd, or 23rd, she had poison in 
her possession. Whether L’Angelier went out on the night 
of the 22nd, his landlady could not say : t she did not hear 
him come in, but, when she went into his room early the 
next morning, she found him suffering from his second attack 
of illness for which Dr. Thomson attended him, and from 
which he recovered in about eight days. That the symptoms 

'were those of arsenical poisoning was hardly to be doubted, 

• 

* As proof that L’Angelier’s first illness could not have been on the night 
of the 19th and morning of the 20th, the Dean referred to the fact that “on 
the 21st he ordered of his butcher the largest 2 )iece of beef to be found in his 
2 )ass-book (71bs.), and had fresh herrings in such a quantity as to alarm his 
landlady, and a still more alarming quantity and variety of vegetables.” 
“There’s a dinner for a sick person !” He also said, “I give my learned 
friend the option of being impaled on one of the horns of the dilemma — I care 
not which. He was ill from arsenical poisoning on the morning of the 20th, 
or ho was not. If he was, he received arsenic from other hands than the 
prisoner’s. If he was not, the foundation of the case was shaken.” 

+ “ What is the evidence of Mrs. Jenkins on this point ? She says he was 
in his usual condition on the 2l8t, when he made that celebrated dinner, and 
she thought he was making himself ill, and on that 21st he told her he should 
not leave the house all the following day — the Sunday. Jtle had, therefore, 
I maintain, no appointment to keep, else he would never have made that 
statement. On the 22nd Mrs. Jenkins s|iys she had no recollection of his 
going out. When he did go out at night, and came in late, what was his 
habit ? Mrs. Jenkins says he never got into the house on those occasions 
except in one of two ways — either he asked her for a check key, and got one, 
or Thuau opened the door for him. He did not ask for a key that night, and 
Thuau says he certainly did not let him in .” — Speech of the Dean of FacuUy 
for the defence. 
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and though Dr. Thomson at the time attributed them to 
biliious derangement, he said, that, ‘‘had he known that 
L’Angelier had taken an irritant poison, those were the symp- 
toms he should expect to follow.^* The evidence that the 
lovers had met on the night of the 22nd, or morning of the 
23rd, rested on a letter, which not only did not bear any date 
or day of the week, but the postmark on which was so 
obliterated that the post-office official could not fix any date, 
though he thought he could see the “M” of March on the 
stamp, which counsel on both sides agreed in considering an 
error. In that letter Miss Smith wrote : “ I am so sorry fo 

hear you are ill. I hope to God you will soon be better 

you did look bad on Sunday night and Monday morning. I 
think you got sick with walking home so late, and the long 
want of food ; so, next time we meet, I shall make you eat a 
loaf of bread before you go.*' This letter the Lord Advocate 
assumed to be written on Wednesday, the 25th of February, 
and to refer to the meeting on the night of the 22nd and 
morning of the 23rd. To Miss Perry, on the 9th of March, 
L’Angelier spoke of having had a cup of coffee and chocolate 
from Miss Smith, which Miss Perry understood to refer to 
two occasions, and added, “I can’t think why I was so unwell 
after getting that coffee and chocolate from her,” “ It ought 
not to be forgotten,” said the Lord Justice Clerk, “ that the 
contents of the stomach on these two illnesses had not been 
examined, and therefore it was merely an inference that they 
were caused by arsenic — an inference drawn from the fact 
that on the 22nd of March he died from that poison.” With 
reference to the purchase of arsenic, the learned Judge 
added ; “ He attached little importance to the statements of 
the druggists as to what was said by the prisoner about rats ; 
without stating some such objects she would not have got it 
at all ; and it was not to be supposed, if she had wanted it as 
a cosmetic, that she would tell the druggist. Did she see 
the deceased on the Sunday night, before the arsenic was 
administered ? Mrs. Jenkins did not see him go out of the 
house that night, and he asked the jury to consider whether 
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there was, on the whole, apart from the correspondence, evi- 
dence that they had met together that night ? If there was 
no proof that the administration took place on the 22nd of 
February, then there was great force in the observation that 
the foundation of the case for the prosecution had been 
shaken.” 

On the third charge — that of poisoning on the 22nd or 
23rd of March, the following facts were proved. On his 
return to work, after his second illness, L’Angelier was so 
altered in health, his complexion wan, with a dark, hectic 
spot on each cheek, that leave of absence was given to him, 
for the first time since he had been in this employ. Miss 
Smith had advised him to take rest and change, and 
L’Angelier had apparently told her that he should go to the 
Bridge of Allan. On the third of March, however. Miss 
Smith writes that her family are going to the same place, and 
the next day suggests that he should go to the South of 
England. On the 5th of March he writes her a painfully 
earnest letter on the reports about her intended marriage 
with Mr. Minnoch, concluding : “ Mind, I insist on having 
an explicit answer to the question you evaded in my last.” 
Next day the prisoner purchases another sixpenny worth of 
arsenic, not again of Murdoch, but of Currie, and this time 
the excuse is that the house in Blythswood Square is so 
overrun with rats, that it is to be shut up and the servants 
sent away till the vermin is eradicated. This again was pure 
invention on her part. The family went to the Bridge of 
Allan, whence on Tuesday, the 10th of March, the prisoner 
wrote to L’Angelier that they would be home again in 
Glasgow on the next Monday or Tuesday, when she would 
write to arrange an interview, adding, “ I long to see you, to 
kiss and embrace you, my only sweet love.” Before this the 
Minnoch marriage had been arranged, and the day talked 
about, if not definitively fixed. Again on the 13th she wrote 
him : think we shall be home on Tuesday, so I shall let 

you know, my own beloved sweet pet, when we shall have a 
dear, sweet interview ; when I may be pressed to your heart. 
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and kissed by you, my own sweet love. A fond, tender embrace ; 
a kiss, sweet love! I hope you will enjoy your visit here.” It 
had been previously arranged between them that L’Angelier 
should not come to the Bridge of Allan until her family had left. 

During this visit of the Smiths to the Bridge of Allan, 
L’Angelier was taking his leave of absence. On the 6th of 
March he left for Edinburgh, and returned to Glasgow on the 
17th, and, finding no letter for him, stayed at home all the 
next day waiting for it. On the 19th he left for the Bridge 
of Allan, where he was to stay for a week, his friend Thuau 
undertaking to forward his letters. On the 19th, after he 
had left, a letter came, and Thuau forwarded it that night, 
and it reached Stirling at nine the next morning. That 
letter was not to be found. In his tourist’s bag, however, 
the envelope of it was discovered, and, from a letter which he 
wrote to Miss Perry on the 20th, in which he said, ‘‘I should 
have come to see some one last night, but the letter was too 
late,” it may be fairly assumed that it contained the wished 
for appointment for the Thursday night. On the 18th the 
prisoner bought her third packet of arsenic at Currie’s. 
Several dead rats, she said, had been found, and it was 
feared some large ones still remained. This time she had a 
female companion with her, and, as she had to Murdoch 
expressed her surprise at the arsenic she had previously pur- 
chased not being white, she again used the same expression at 
Currie’s. This arsenic was coloured with indigo. On the 
21st' the last of the long series of letters reached L’Angelier’s 
lodgings, and was forwarded at once by Thuau. “Why, my 
beloved, did you not come to me?” she wrote. “Oh, my 
beloved, are you ill ? Come to me. Sweet one, I waited 
and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait again 
to-morrow night — same hour and arrangement.” That letter, 
which was found in his pocket, was received by him after 
nine on Sunday morning. Ho left the Bridge of Allan shortly 
after evening service began, and was at his lodgings by eight 
o’clock that evening. To accomplish this L’Angelier had 
walked to Stirling, taken the train from there to Coatbridge, 
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where a Mr. Eoss found him, and, after some refreshment at 
the station, walked with him to Glasgow, apparently quite 
well, and walking briskly.^ When he arrived at his lodgings 
he appeared greatly improved in health since he left on the 
previous Thursday, was in high spirits, and said that the 
letter had brought him back. He left his lodgings about 
nine o’clock, is seen soon after sauntering in the direction of 
Blythswood ‘Square, but not near the Smiths’ house, as it 
was the hour there for family prayers. To wile away the 
time he calls on a Mr. M’Alister, who is not at home, and 
from that time till he came back to his lodgings, after mid- 
night, all trace of him is lost. At two o’clock the next 
morning the door-bell rang violently; his landlady went 
down, and found L’Angclier at the door, standing with his 
arms across his stomach. He was suffering from his fatal 
illness, already too bad to be able to use his pass key. How 
that attack progressed, and what its symptoms were, and 
what was the result of the post-mortem and analytical exami- 
nations, has already been reported. 

* To the evidence for these statements, tlie Dean of Faculty objected that, 
though the guard of the train from Stirling was shown the photograph of 
L’Angelier, and identified him by it, the photo, was not showm to Ross — that 
Ross only spoke of him as a foreigner — that no one at the place where he 
had refreshments at Coatbridge was called to identify him— that the 
“foreigner” told Ross he had walked from Alloa (eight miles), and not from 
the Bridge of Allan, and that on the Friday or Saturday previous he had 
walked into Stirling to try and get a cheque cashed, and yet no attempt was 
made to show that he did so. The witnesses for the defence, on the contraiy 
(Adams, Kirk, Dickson, druggists), were clear (Adams) that at half-past five 
on Sunday, the 22nd, a gentleman came to his shop for 25 drops of 
laudanum ; Dickson, of Batherton, two miles from Coatbridge, that one whom 
ho recognised as extremely like the photo, of L’Angelier came for a similar 
dose at 6.30 on a Sunday at the end of March, suffering from a bowel com- 
]>laint ; and Miss Kirk, of the Gallo'wgate, Glasgow, who remembered a 
gentleman, “ as like as anything I ever saw ” to the photo, of L’Angelior, 
came about 8 p.m. on a Sunday night at the end of March for a medicine, and 
got a white powder. [But it must be remarked that, weak as this evidence 
was, it was weakened by the admission of Adams that his customer did not 
complain of illness — ^by that of Dickson that it might have been in April, 
and by the inability of Miss Kirk to fix any date for the occurrence, or to 
state what the powder was, though she identified the purse from which the 
party took the money for the payment of it,] 
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“Here,” said the learned Judge, ‘‘the proof stops. And, 
supposing you are quite satisfied that the letter brought him to 
Glasgow,* are you in a condition to say, with satisfaction to your 
own consciences, that, as an inevitable and just result of that, you 
can find it proved that they met that night 1 1 That is the point 
in the case. That you may have the strongest moral suspicion 
that they met — that you may believe that he was able, after all 
their clandestine correspondence, to obtain the means of an inter- 
view, especially as she complained of his not coming on the 
Thursday, said she would wait again to-morrow night, same hour 
and place, and talked of wishing to clasp him to her bosom — that 
you may Suppose it likely that, although he failed to keep his 
appointment on Saturday, she would be waiting on Sunday, w’hich 
was by no means an uncommon evening for their appointment — all 
tlmt may he very true^ and probably ydu will think so ; but rememhei' 
you are trying this case upon evidence that must be satisfactory^ com- 
plete^ and distinct 

“A jhry may safely infer certain facts from the correspondence. 

* On the question whether this letter brought L’Angelier to Glasgow, the 
Dean referred to an expression in one of his letters to Thnau, that he did not 
know what “Mr. Mitchell could want with him,’' and inferred that it might 
be to hear about this person that he hurried up to Glasgow and called on 
M‘Alister, who probably might have given some information on this point 
had he been called. [If so, why was he not called for the defence ?] 

+ “I have already shown,” said the Dean, “how constantly she repeated 
to him her warning that on no account he was to make the slightest noise of 
any kind. Therefore, without preWous arrangement, it does not appear to 
me possible for these parties to have met on the occasion on which the 
prosecutor says they did. If I am right in reading that letter, she expected 
him on Saturday evening, and she waited and waited, as she had upon 
Thursday, but he did not come. On the Sunday evening she did not expect 
him. Why should she ? When he did not come on Thursday evening, when 
ho did not come on Saturday evening, why should she expect liim on the 
following evening ? Well, then, that is the state in which her expectations 
were on that occasion, and her conduct precisely squares with it. She is at 
home in the family. They are all at prayers at nine o’clock. The servants 
come up to attend prayers with the family. Mackenzie, the suitor of Haggart, 
remains below while the family are at prayers. The servants afterwards go 
down stairs to bed, as usual — one after the other. The family then retire to 
rest, and the prisoner, with her youngest sister, goes to her bedroom about 
. half-past ten or eleven. They both get into bed about the same time ; and, 
so far as human knowledge can go, that house is undisturbed and un- 
approached till the prisoner is lying in the morning side by side with her 
sister, as she had fallen asleep. The watchman was on his beat — he knew 
L’Angelier well— and he saw nothing.” 
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They may even safely infer that meetings took place, when they find 
these meetings either mutually appointed or arranged for by the 
parties. But it is for you to say here whether it has been proved that 
L'Angelier was in the house that night. If you can hold that that 
link in the chain is supplied by just and satisfactory inference — 
remember, I say just and satisfactory — and it is for you to say 
whether the inference is just and satisfactory in order to complete 
the proof. If you really feel that in your own minds, you may 
have the strongest suspicion that he saw her ; for really no one 
need hesitate to say that, as a matter of moral opinion, the whole 
probabilities of the case are in favour of it. But if that is all the 
amount that you can derive from it, the link still remains awanting 
— the catastrophe and the alleged cause of it are not found 
together. And therefore you must be satisfied that you can here 
stand and rely upon the firm foundation, 1 say, of a just and sound, 
and perhaps I may add, inevitable inference. That a jury % is 
entitled often to draw such an inference there is no doubt ; and it 
is just because you belong to that class of men to whom the Lore 
Advocate referred, namely, men of common sense, capable of 
exercising your judgment upon a matter which is laid before you to 
consider, it is on that very account that you are to put to yourselves 
the question, ‘ Is this a satisfactory and a just inference ? * If you 
find it so, I cannot tell you that you are not at liberty to act upon 
it, because most of those matters occurring in life must depend 
upon circumstantial evidence, and upon the inference a jury may 
feel bound to draw. But it is an inference of a very serious 
character — it is an inference upon which the death of this party by 
the hand of the prisoner must depend.” ^ 

* Begarding this third charge in the light of probabilities, the Dean said : — 
“If you believe the evidence of the Crown, he suspected the prisoner of 
having tried to poison him. But my learned friend says his suspicions were 
then lulled — she had become more kind to liiin before he left town. I 
thought my learned friend said he was brooding over it when in Edinburgh, 
and spoke of it in a serious tone to the Towerses. That was on the 16th of 
March, after which date he had nothing to change his mind in the shape of 
kindness from the prisoner, and therefore if he did once entertain the sus- 
picion, however unfounded, there was nothing to remove it from his mind 
anterior to the 22nd of March. A man, whose suspicions are excited against 
a particular person, is not very likely to take poison at that person’s hand ; 
and yet, what aro we asked to believe that ho took from her hand that 
night ? That he took from her hand a poisoned cui», in which there lurked 
such a quantity of arsenic as was sufficient to leave in his stomach after death 
82 grains ; such a dose indicating the administration of at least double — aye, 

I think Dr. Christison said the administration of at least half an ounce (240 
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CONDUCT AND STATEMENTS OF THE PRISONER AFTER 

L»ANGELIER*S DEATH. 

In her declaration Miss Smith stated that she heard of 
L'Angelier’s death on the afternoon of Monday, the 23rd. 
On the Wednesday evening she was out at a party, and at 
eight o’clock the next morning she had left the house. Iii 
consequence Mr. Minnoch, and a brother of the prisoner, 
thinking apparently that she had gone to her father’s country 
house, took the rail to Greenock, and the steamer thence to 
Row, on board which they found her a little after two in the 
afternoon. She said she was going to Rowaleyn, and they went 
on with her, and from thence brought her to Glasgow in a 
carriage. *^When we met her on the steamboat,” said 
Mr. Minnoch, ‘‘I asked her why she had left her house and 
her friends in such distress at her absence. ‘ She made no 
reply. I requested her not to do so among so many people. 
I reviewed my inquiry afterwards at Rowaleyn. She said she 
felt distressed that her parents should be so much annoyed 
at what she had done.” The suggestion on the part of the 
prosecution was, that from conscious guilt she was fleeing 
from justice — on the part of the prisoner, that she was 
fleeing from the shame of an exposure of her love passages 
with L’Angelier. “But,” said the learned judge, “my 
opinion is, that having made a statement already about 
getting arsenic for the gardener to kill rats, and knowing 
that if it had been discovered that he got no arsenic for such 
a purpose, unpleasant consequences might follow, she wished 
to see him, in order to make an arrangement by which that 

grains) — and tliat lie took it that evening from the hand of the prisoner, with 
all his previous suspicious that she was practising on him. It is a dose 
which, as far as experience goes, was never successfully administered by a 
murderer. There is not a case on record in which it has ever been shown that 
a person administering jioisoii to another ever succeeded in persuading him to 
swallow such a quantity.” [But note as to confidence after suspicion, that of 
Cook in ♦Palmer, after the suspicious illness at Shrewsbury. — See Palmer's 
Case, ante; and as to quantity administered by murderers, note ante., 
p. 319, and Appendix B., p. .358.] 
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statement might be borne out. The steamer in which she 
went only sailed from Helensburgh to Gairloch and back, 
and therefore escape by it was nearly impossible; and, in 
point of fact, he did not believe she had any intention of 
attempting it.” 

Previously, however, to this unexplained flight from home, 
she had been visited by the French consul, a mutual friend 
of the lovers, to whose searching questions in the presence 
of her mother she gave most decided answers. As this 
witness’s evidence was greatly relied on by counsel for the 
prisoner, it is reported in full. 

M. Auguste VauvcH dc Mean, the French Consul at 
Glasgow, who had known L’Angelier for three years, was ac- 
quainted with the prisoner’s family, and aware from L’Ange- 
lier’s own statements of the correspondence between the 
lovers, gave the following evidence : — 

I remember L’Angelier coming to my office a few weeks before 
his death and speaking about Miss Smith. I said she was to be 
married to some gentleman, and when I mentioned the public 
rumour, he said it was not true, but, if it was, he had documents 
in his possession that would be sufficient to forbid the banns. I 
did not see her after that time. I thought that, having been 
received by Mr. Smith in his house, I was not at liberty to speak 
to him ; but after L'Angelier’s death I thought it was my duty to 
mention the fact of the correspondence having been carried on 
between them, in order that he might take steps to exonerate 
his daughter in case of anything coming out. In the evening of 
the death of LAngelier, I called on Mr. Smith and told him that 
LAngelier had in his possession a great number of letters from his 
daughter, and that it was high time to let him know this, that 
they might not fall into the hands of strangers, numbers of people 
might go to his lodgings and read them. 1 went to Mr. Huggins’s 
office (L’Angelier’s employer). He was not in, but I saw two 
gentlemen, and told them what I had been told to ask (to get back 
the letters) ; but they said that they could not give them up 
without Mr. Huggins’s consent, and I then asked them to keep 
the letters sealed up till they were disposed of. I think this was 
on the Tuesday after L’Angelier’s death. Shortly after I saw 
Mr. Smith. In consequence of rumours X went to his house and saw 
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Miss Smith itx the presence of her mother. I apprised her of 
the death of L’Angelier. She asked me if it was of my own will 
that I came to tell her ; I told her it was not so, but at the 
special request of her father. I ashed her if she had seen L'Angelier 
on the Sunday night; she told me that she did not see him, I asked her 
to put me in a position to contradict the statements which were 
being made as to her relation with L’Angelier, and asked her again 
if she did not see him on Sunday evening or Sunday night, and 
she told me she did not. I observed to her that L’Angelier 
had come from the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow on a special 
appointment with her, by a letter written to him. She told me she 
was not av)are that he was at the Bridge of Allan before he came to 
Glasgow^ and that she did not give him an a^pyointment for Sunday 
evening f as she wrote him on Friday evening giving him an appointment 
for Saturday : she had expected him on the Saturday, hut he did 'not 
come, and- she had not seen him on Sunday. I put the question to her 
five or six times in different ways. I told her that my conviction 
w^as that she must have seen him on Sunday, that he had come on 
purpose to Glasgow on a special invitation by her to see her ; and 
I did not think it likely, admitting that he had committed suicide, 
that he had done so without knowing why she had asked him to 
come to Glasgow.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk . — “Did you know of this letter your- 
self 

Witness . — “ I heard there was such a letter. I said to her that 
the best advice that a friend could give to her under the circum- 
stances was to tell the truth about it, because the case was a very 
grave one, and would lead to an inquiry on the part of the autljo- 
rities, and that if she did not say the truth in these circumstances, 
perhaps it would be ascertained by a servant, or a policeman, or 
somebody passing the house who had seen L’Angelier, that he had 
been in the house, and this would cause a strong suspicion as to 
the motive that had led her to conceal the truth. Miss Smith 
then got up from her chair and said, * I swear to you, Mr, Mean, 
that I Jmve not seen L^Angelier 7iot on that Sunday only, but not for 
three weeks or six weeks,' I am not sure which," 

The Lord Justice Clerk . — “ And the mother was present ? 

Witness. — “Yes. I repeated this question five or six times, but 
her answer was always the same. I asked her with regard to the 
letter inviting L’Angelier to come and see her, how it was that, 
being engaged to another gentleman, she could have carried on a 
clandestine correspondence with a former sweetheart ? she said it 
was to get back her letters.” 
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The Lord Advocate, — Did you ask her whether she was in the 
habit of meeting UAngelier ? 

Witness, — " Yes. I asked her if it was true that L’Angelier was 
in the habit of having appointments with her in her house ; and 
she told me that he had never entered that houses meaning the Blgths- 
wood Square housey as I understood,* I asked her how, then, she 
had her appointments to meet him ? She told me that he used to 
come to a street at the corner of the house (main street), that he 
had a signal by knocking with his stick, and that she used to talk 
to him,” 

The Lord Advocate, — “Did she speak about her former corres- 
pondence with him at all 1 ” 

Witness, — “ I asked her if it was true she had signed letters in 
his name, and she said she had done so.” 

T^ Lord Justice Clerk , — “Do you mean that she added his 
name to hers 1 ” 

Wit?iess. — “ I meant whether she signed her letters with 
L*Angelier's name, and she said ‘ Yes/ I did not ask her why,” 

Cross-examined by Mr, Young, — “ I went to live at Helensburgh 
in 1845, M, UAngelier visited me, and once he came on a 
Saturday to my lodgings there, and on Sunday we went on the 
Luss Road. I went up to my room, and UAngelier not coming in 
for his dinner, I called for him out of temper. I then found that 
he was ill, and was vomiting down the staircase. He once com- 
plained to me of being bilious. This was a year ago. He com- 
plained of once having the cholera. Last year he came to my 
office and told me he had had a violent attack of cholera, but I 
don*t know whether that was a year or two years ago. I think it 
was a journey he was to have made that led him to speak of having 
had the cholera I don’t recollect whether he was unwell at that 

* C%rislina JIaggarty if she was to be believed, appears to contradict tliis 
assertiou. On re-exanvinalion she said, that V)ctween a month and two before 
her apprehension Miss Smith asked her to leave the back gate into the lane 
open after ten at night, and stay in the kitchen a little, as she was to see her 
friend. When she did so she saw no one in the lane, but as she went into the 
kitchen, which was in front of the house, she met Miss Smith going towards 
the back door. She heard footsteps coming through the gate — that she 
stayed in the kitchen till she heard Miss Smith go to her own room. She 
stayed about half an hour. “ Charlotte Maclean, the cook, stayfjd in the kitchen 
with me at my request.” In this she was confirmed by Maclean, but she could 
not say she heard Miss Smith in the passage, though she heard her afterwards go 
to her bedroom. Miss Smith’s statement to Dr. Mean is true, if the meeting 
took place only at the back gate. The Lord Justice Clerk, however, spoke of 
this evidence as proving that L Angelier was in the house in Blythswood Square, 
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time. I know that when he came to my house he always had a 
bottle of laudanum in his bag, but I don’t know if he used it. 1 
once heard him speak of arsenic ; it must have been in the winter 
of 1854. It was on a Sunday. I don’t recollect how the conver- 
sation arose, but it lasted half an hour. Its purport was how 
much arsenic a person could take without its injuring him. He 
maintained that it was possible to do it, by taking small quantities. 

I don’t know what led to the conversation, and should be afraid to 
make any statement as to the purpose for which it was to be taken. 
L’Angelier stated to me he had once been jilted by an English lady, 
a rich person, and that on account of the deception he was almost 
mad for a fortnight, and ran about, getting food from a farmer in 
the country. He was easily excited ; when he had any cause of 
grief he was affected very much.” 

the Lord Justice Cleric . — “After my marriage I had little 
intercourse with L’Angelier. I thought that he might be led to 
take some harsh steps with Miss Smith, and as I had some young 
ladies in my house, I did not think it w^as proper to have the same 
intercourse with him as when I was a bachelor.’* 

The Lord Advocate . — “What do you mean by ‘ harsh steps!’ ” 
Witness . — “ I was afraid of an elopement. By ‘ harsh ’ I mean 
' rash.’ This was after L’Angelier had given me his full confidence 
as to what he would do if her father did not consent to the 
marriage.” 

The Loi'd Jmtice Clerk . — “ Did you nnderstaud that Miss Smith 
had engaged herself to him ? ” 

Witness . — “ I understood so from what he said,” 

The Lord Justice Clerk . — “When you used the expression ‘you 
thought it right to go to Mr. Smith about the letters, in order that 
he might take steps to vindicate his daughter’s honour, or prevent 
it from being disparaged,* did you relate to him her engagement 
and apparent breach of it 1 Had you in view that the lettera 
might contain an engagement which she was breaking, or that she 
had made a clandestine engagement ! ” 

Witness . — “ I thought that these letters were love letters, and 
that it would be much better that they should be in Mr. Smith's 
hands than in those of strangers,” 

The Lord Advocate , — “ What were L’Angelier’s usual character 
and habits ! ” 

The Lord Justice Clerk . — “ Was he a steady fellow ! ” 

Witness , — “ My opinion of L’Angelier’s character at the moment 
of his death was, that he was a most regular young man in his con- 
duct, religious, and in fact most exemplary in all his conduct The 
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only objection which I heard made to him was that he was vain and 
a boaster — boasting of grand persons that he knew. For example, 
when he spoke of Miss Smith, he would say, I shall forbid Made- 
line to do such a thing, or such another thing — to dance with 
such a one or such another/’ 

The Lord Jmtice Clerk — “Did he boast of any success with 
females ? ” 

Witness. — “ Never.” 

The Lord Justice. Cleric. — “ Did he seem jealous of Miss Smith 
paying attention to others % ” 

Witness, — “ No ; of others paying attention to her.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk — “ It was not on account of any levity in 
his character that you discouraged him visiting you after your 
marriage ? ” 

Witness. — “No. I thought his society might be fit for a 

bachelor, but not for a manned man.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk — “ Do you understand the word 
‘ levity ’ ? ” 

Witness, — “ Yes ; lightness, irregularity. There had been a long 
cessation of intercourse between us before his death. The photo- 
graph (shown him) is a good likeness ; he was between 28 and 30 
years of age, I think I got accidentally acquainted with him in a 
house in Glasgow.” 

At the close of the case for the prosecution the Lord Advo- 
cate proposed to put in certain entries in a pocket book of 
L’Angeher’s to support the first and second counts of the in- 
dictment, which, after argument, was refused by the Court. 
(See Appendix C., p. 359.) 

THE DEFENCE. 

In accordance with practice of the Scotch Courts the 
counsel for the prisoner had the last word ; and good use 
did the Dean of Faculty make of his privilege. The Lord 
Advocate’s policy had been to depict the character of the 
prisoner in the vilest colours — as the seducer, rather than 
the seduced, or, at any rate, for a long period the willing 
accomplice in all his acts. The Dean dealt not less hardly 
with the character of L’Angelier. 

“We find him,” he said, “according to the confession of all those 
who observed him narrowly, vain, conceited, pretentious, with a 
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great opinion of his own personal attractions, and a very silly ex- 
pectation of admiration from the other sex. That he was successful 
to a certain extent in conciliating such admiration may be the 
fact ; but, at all events, his own prevailing ideas seem to have been 
that he was calculated to be very successful in paying attention to 
ladies, and that he was likely to push his fortune by such means. 
Accordingly, once and again we find him engaged in attempts to get 
married to women of some station at least in society. We heard of 
one disappointment which he met with in England, and another we 
heard a great deal of connected with a lady in Fife ; and the 
manner in which he bore his disappointments on those two occa- 
sions is perhaps the best indication and light we have to the triie 
character of the man. He was not a person of strong health, and 
it is extremely probable that this, among other things, had a 
depressing effect on his spirits, rendering him changeable and 
uncertain — now uplifted, as one of the witnesses said, and now 
most deeply depressed — of a mercurial temperament, as another 
described it, very variable and never to be depended upon. Such 
was the individual with whom the prisoner unfortunately became 
acquainted. The progress of their acquaintance is soon told. My 
learned friend the Lord Advocate said. the correspondence must 
have been improper, because it was clandestine : yet the letters of 
the young lady at that first period breathe nothing but gentleness 
and propriety. The correspondence in the commencement shows 
that if L’Angelier had in his mind originally to corrupt and 
seduce the prisoner, he entered upon the attempt with considerable 
ingenuity and skill ; for the very first letter of the series which we 
have contains a passage in which she says, ‘ I am trying to break 
myself of all my bad habits : it is you I have to thank for this, 
which I do sincerely from my heart.’ He had been suggesting to 
her improvement in conduct or something else. He had thus been 
insinuating himself into her company. She had yielded, no doubt, 
too easily to the pleasures of this new acquaintance, but pleasures 
apparently of a most innocent kind at this period. Yet it seems 
to have occurred to her mind at a very early period that it was 
impossible to maintain this correspondence with propriety or her 
own welfare; for so early as April 1855 she wrote him — ‘I think 
you will agree with me in what I intend proposing, that for the 
present this correspondence had better stop. I know your g6od 
feeling will not take this wrong. It was meant quite the reverse. 
By continuing it, harm may arise, by discontinuing, nothing can 
be said.’ And from then to September it did cease,” 
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Unfortunately the correspondence was renewed, discovered, 
and stopped by her father until April, 1856, when it is 
re-opened by a letter, of the 80th of that month, from Helens- 
burgh, in which she writes : — P(papa) has not been in 
town a night for some time ; but the first night he is off I 
shall see you. We shall spend an hour of bliss. There 
shall be no risk : only C. H. (Haggart) shall know.” This 
letter was followed by that of the 3rd of May, inviting him 
on Tuesday, the 6th, to come to the garden gate, and adding, 
“ Beloved of my soul, a fond embrace, a dear kiss till we meet ! 
We shall have more than one, love, dearest.” Signed, ‘‘ From 
thy ever devoted and loving wife, thine for ever, Mini.” 

“ Alas,” said the Dean, “ the next scone is the most painful of 
all. In the spring of 1856, the corrupting influence of the seducer 
was successful, and the prisoner fell. This is recorded in a letter 
bearing the post-mark of the 7th of May, which you have heard 
read. And how corrupting that influence must have been, how 
vile the acts that he resorted to for accomplishing his nefarious 
purpose, can never be proved so well as by looking at the altered 
tone and language of the unhappy prisoner’s letters. She had lost 
not her virtue merely, but, as the Lord Advocate said, her sense 
of decency. Think you that without temptation, without evil 
teachings, a poor girl falls into such dej^lhs of degradation ? No, 
Influence from without — most corrupting influence — can alone 
account for such a fact. And yet through the midst of this fright- 
ful correspondence, there breathes a spirit of devoted affection to- 
wards the man that had destroyed her — that strikes me as most 
remarkable.” 

Then, after alluding to the precautions with w^hich she 
sought to surround her interviews with L’Angelier at the 
Blythswood Square house ; to the evident proofs that an 
elopement was projected, and to the strong probability that 
no interview took place without Haggart’ s connivance, and 
that, therefore, the interviews at this time must be limited 
to the two spoken of by that witness, he urged that up to 
the month of February, 1857, he was entitled to say, without 
a shadow of evidence to the contrary, that they were not 
in the habit of coming into personal contact;” 
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** We now/* continued the Dean, " come to a very important 
stage of the case. On the 28th of Februaiy Mr. Minnoch pro- 
poses, and if I understand the theory of my learned friend’s 
case aright, from that day the whole character of the girTs mind 
and her feelings changed, and she set herself to prepare for the 
perpetration of what he has called one of the most foul, cool, de- 
liberate murders that ever was committed. I will not say that 
such a tiling is impossible, but I will venture to say it is very highly 
improbable. He will be a bold man to fathom the depths of human 
depravity, but this at least experience teaches us, that perfection 
even in depravity, is not rapidly attained, and it is not by such 
short and easy stages as the prosecutor has been able to trace in 
the career of Madeline Smith, that a gentle loving girl passes all 
at once into the savage grandeur of a Medea, or the appalling 
wickedness of a Borgia. Such a thing is not possible. There is a 
certain progress in guilt, and it is quite out of all human experi- 
ence that, from the tone of the letters, there should be a sudden 
transition — I will not say from affection for a particular object — 
but to the strange desire for removing, by any means, the obstruc- 
tion to her wishes and purposes that the prosecutor imputes to the 
prisoner. Think, in your own minds, how foul and unnatural a 
murder it is — the murder of one who, within a very short space, 
was the object of her love — an unworthy object — an unholy object ; 
but yet while it lasted — and its endurance was not very brief — it 
was a deep, unselfish, absorbing, devoted passion. And the object 
of that passion she now conceived the purpose of murdering. Such 
is the theory that you are desired to believe. Now before you 
will believe it, will you not ask for demonstration 1 Will you be 
content with conjecture? Will you be content with suspicion, 
however pregnant, or will you be so unreasonable as to put it to 
me in this form, that the man having died of poison, the theory of 
the prosecution is the most probable? Oh, gentlemen, is that 
the manner in which a jury should treat such a case? Is that 
the kind of proof on which they should convict on a capital 
offence ? ” 

The Dean, then, took up seriatim the three charges, 
examining thp evidence on each in detail, making on each 
the criticisms, already reported in the previous summary of 
the evidence, showing how the first charge had failed even in 
the opinion of the prosecutor : how doubtful, to say the least, 
it was that the interview on which the second charge was 
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based had taken place, and the weakness of many of the proofs 
on which the charge of murder was rested. Passing, then, 
to the suggestion of suicide, he continued — 

“ I might stop here, for nothing could be more fallacious than 
the suggestion of the Lord Advocate, that it was necessary to ex- 
plain how this man came by his death . His lordship will tell you 
that a defendant has no further duty than to repel the charge and 
stand on the defensive, and maintain that the case for the prose- 
cution is not proved. No man probably can tell at the present 
moment — I believe no man on earth can tell — how L'Angelier met 
his death. Nor am I under the slightest obligation even to suggest 
to you a possible manner in which that death may have been com- 
passed without the intervention of the prisoner. Yet it is but fair, 
when we are dealing with so many matters of conjecture and sus- 
picion, that we should, for a moment, consider whether that sup- 
position on which the charge is founded is preferable in itself, in 
respect to its higher probabilities, to other suppositions which may 
be fairly made. The character of this man, his origin, his early 
histoiy, the nature of his conversation, the numerous occasions on 
which he spoke of suicide, naturally suggest that as one mode by 
which he may have departed this life. Understand me, I am not 
undertaking to prove that he died by his own hand — but I think 
there is more to be said for suicide than for the prisoner’s guilt. 
But I entreat you to remember that that is no necessary part of 
my defence. But of course I should be using you very ill — should 
be doing less than my duty to the prisoner — if I had not brought 
before you the whole of that evidence which suggests the extreme 
probability of that man dying by his own hand at one time or 
other. From the very first time at which we see him, even as a 
lad, in the year 1843, he talks in a manner to impress people with 
the notion that he had no moral principle to guide him. He speaks 
over and over again of suicide at Edinburgh, Dundee, and else- 
where — ay, the prisoners letters shew that he had made the same 
threat to her * — that he would put himself out of existence. And 
is it half as violent a supposition as the supposition of this foul 
murder, that upon this evening — the 22nd of March — a fit of 

* In a letter with post-mark September 18, 1855, she alludes to some such 
threat, “Beloved, you are young, you ought to desire life.” In another with 
post-mark October 19, 1855, she writes, “ ‘Before long,* you say, ‘I shall 
rid you and all the world of my presence.’ God forbid that you should do this.” 
“This,” said the Judge, “was a common enough mode of influencing females; 
and if such was his design, he seemed to have succeeded.** 
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that kind of madness which he himself described, came over him, 
when be met with disappointment — finding, it may be, that ho 
could not procure access to an interview which he desired — 
assuming that he came to Glasgow for that purpose — as- 
suming even that he mistook the evening of the meeting, and 
expected to see her on the Sunday— can anything be more probable 
than that, in the excited state in which he then was, he should have 
committed the rash act which put an end to his existence.” ^ 

Again, in answer to the motive imputed by the prosecu- 
tion ; re-reading the letter of the 10th of February, in which 
on her bended knees Miss Smith besought him, *^as he 
hoped for mercy at the judgment, not to inform on her — 
not to expose her asked him ‘‘ to pardon her if he could ; 
to pray for her as the most wretched, guilty, miserable 
creature on the earth told him she could stand anything 
but her father’s hot temper ; ” when she wrote, Emile, you 
will not cause my death. If he is to get your letters, I 
cannot see him any more ; and my poor mother, I will never 
kiss her. It would be a shame to them all. Emile, will you 
not spare me ? Hate me, despise me, but do not expose me.” 
The Dean said — 

Is that the language of deceit 1 Is that the mind of a mur- 

* As to the evidence for the defence, that L*Anf(elier had on one occasion 
threatened to throw himself out of the window at the “ Rainbow *’ Tavern, 
his lordship observed, ** As the witness was in bed at the time the deceased 
had ample opportunity to have thrown himself over, if he had been so in- 
clined, before the witness could interfere ; and the jury would consider 
whether, when going about the room in that excited state, he had only thrown 
open the window to get air. As to the otlier stories tliat he would drown 
himself, if jilted, they did not amount to much, as on one occasion he had 
been jilted, and had not drowned himself. You will consider whether all 
this is merely the vapouring of a loose, talkative man, fond of awakening an 
interest in the minds of others about himself, or whether it affords any 
indication that he was likely to commit suicide. As to the evidence about 
giving arsenic to horses in France, which would be useless unless given con- 
stantly, he did not see its importance. If he was in the habit of taking it in 
small quantities, he knew its qualities, and therefore this did not aid the 
notion that he took an immense quantity on the 22nd to destroy himself. 
No doubt the prisoner was not bound to prove that he poisoned himself, but 
it was a hazardous thing to set up a defence that L'Angelier went out that 
night carrying such a quantity of arsenic in his pocket, and that he swallowed 
it, how, when, and where, no human being could conceive.*’ 
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deresSj or can any one affect that frame of mind 1 Can you for one 
moment listen to the suggestion that that letter covers a piece of 
deceit 1 No, no. The finest actress could not have written that 
to him, unless she had felt it ; and is that the condition in which a 
woman goes about to compass the death of him whom she has 
loved ] Is that the frame of mind ? — shame for past sins, burning 
shame, dread of exposure, grief at tlie injury she had done her 
parents ? Is that the frame of mind that would load a woman — 
not to advance another step on the road to destruction, but to 
plunge at once into the depths of human wickedness ? The thing 
is preposterous, and yet it is because of her despair, as my learned 
friend called it, exhibited in thiii and similar letters, that he says 
bhe had a motive to destroy this man. What docs that mean ? 
It may mean, in a certain improper sense of the term, that it 
would have been of advantage to her that he should cease to 
live. That is not a motive in any proper sense of the term. If 
some advantage resulting from the death of another be a motive 
to the commission of murder, a man's eldest son must always 
have a motive to murder him that he may succeed to his estate ; 
and I suppose the youngest officer in any regiment of Her Ma- 
jesty's army has a motive to murder all the officers in his regi- 
ment — the younger he is, and the further he has to ascend the 
scale, the more murders he has a motive to commit. Away with 
such nonsense ! A motive to commit a crime must be some- 
thing a great deal more than the mere fact that the result of 
that crime might be advantageous to the person committing it. 
You must see the motive in action — you must see it influencing 
the conduct — before you can deal with it as a motive ; for this, 
and this only, is it a motive in the proper sense of the term — that 
is to say, it is moving to the pei-petration of the deed. But let me 
ask you what possible motive there could be, even in the most 
improper and illegitimate sense of the term — I mean what possible 
advantage could she expect from L’Angelier's death so long as the 
letters remained ? Without the return of her letters she gained 
nothing. Her object, her greatest desire, that for which she was 
yearning with her whole soul, was to prevent the exposure of her 
shame. But the death of L’Angelier, with those letters in his 
possession, instead of insuring that object, would have been per- 
fectly certain to lead to the immediate exposure of eveiy thing that 
passed between them. Shall I be told that she did not foresee 
that ] I think my learned friend had been giving the prisoner 
credit for too much talent in the course of his observations on her 
conduct. But I should conceive her to be infinitely stupid if she 
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could not foresee that the death of L’Angelier, with those documents 
iu his possession, was the true and best means of frustrating the 
then great object of her life. Shall I be told that the motive 
might be revenge ? Listen to the letter, Tell me if it is possible 
that in the same breast with these sentiments, there should link 
one feeling of revenge I No ; the condition of mind in which the 
poor girl was throughout the months of February and March, is 
entirely inconsistent with any of the hypotheses that have been 
made on the other side — ^utterly incredible and wholly irrecon- 
cileable with the perpetration of such a crime as is here laid to her 
charge.” * 

Passing on, then, to the incident of her sudden flight from 
her home, when she heard of L’Angelier’s death, the Dean 
repudiated the notion that she was absconding from justice. 
She had left Glasgow early in the morning, and at half-past 
three in the afternoon was found on board a steamer going 

* **It is very difficult,” said the learned Judge, “to say what the 
exasperated feelings of a female placed in such a situation as this woman was 
miglit not lead her to do. And here it is that the correspondence becomes 
of the utmost importance, as shewing what feelings she cherished about that 
time, what state and disposition of mind she was in, and whether there w'as 
any trace of moral sense or propriety to be found in her letters, or whether 
they did not exhibit such a degree of ill-regulated, disordered, distempered, 
and licentious feelings, as shew that the writer was quite capable of com- 
passing any end by which she could avoid exposure and disgrace, and of 
cherishing any feeling of revenge which such treatment miglit excite in her 
mind, driven nearly to madness by the thought of what might follow the 
revelation of this correspondence. We have heard a good deal said by the 
Dean of Faculty as to the character of this person ; we have no evidence on 
the subject, except what these letters exhibit, and no witness to character is 
brought ; and certainly these letters exhibit ns extraordinary a frame of mind 
and of passion as perhaps ever appeared in a court of justice. Can you be 
surprised, that after such letters as those of the 29th April and 3rd May 
(inviting him in very plain terms to meet her for that purpose at the garden 
gate of the country house), that on the 6th May, three days afterwards, he 
got possession of her person ? On the 7th she again writes, and in that letter 
is there the slightest appearance of grief, of repentance, of remorse ? It is the 
letter of a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding to it particularly in 
terms which I will not read, for perhaps they were never previously com- 
mitted to paper, as having passed between man and woman. There could be 
no doubt of the state of degraded and unholy feeling into which she had 
sunk, probably not the less so if it was produced by his undermining and 
corruption.” 
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from Greenock to Helensburgh. Any one going by rail could 
easily have overtaken her. 

If her flight means anything/* he said, it means flying from 
what she could not bear — ^the wrath of her father, and the averted 
countenance of her mother. But she came back again without 
the slightest hesitation, and upon the Monday morning there oc- 
curred a scene as remarkable in the history of criminal jurispru- 
dence as anything I ever heard of, by which that broken spirit was 
altogether changed. The moment she was met by a charge of 
being implicated in causing the death of L’Angelier, she at once 
assumed the courage of a heroine. She was bowed down, and she 
had fled, while the true charge of her unchastity and shame was 
all that was brought against her ; but she stood erect and proudly 
conscious of her innocence when she.w’as met with this astounding 
charge of murder. You heard the account that M. de Mean gave 
of that interview with her in her father*s house on the Monday. 
That was a most striking statement, and given with a truthfulness 
obviously that could not be surpassed. What was the import of 
that conversation ? He advised her, as a friend, if L*Angelier was 
with her on that Sunday night, for God’s sake not to deny it. 
And why 1 Because, he said, it is certain to be proved. A servant, 
a policeman, a casual passenger, is certain to know the fact, and if 
you falsely deny it, what a fact that will be against you. What 
was the answer 1 In answer to five or six suggestions of M. de 
Meau, she said at length that she would swear that she had not 
seen him for three weeks. If she did not see him on the Sunday 
that was true.** 

On the purchases of arsenic, the Dean called the attention 
of the jury to the improbability of her having purchased it 
at the time when she was urging L*Angelier not to go to the 
Bridge of Allan whilst she was there with her family, and to 
her throwing it away on the 17th of March, and then buying 
more on the 18th ; — ‘‘ throwing it away, it was said, when 
just coming within reach of her victim, and then buying 
more, with circumstances of openness and publicity incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis of any legitimate object ? Why 
expose herself to the necessity of a repeated purchase, when 
she had got enough to poison twenty or a hundred men.** 

But,** continued the Dean, the possession of this arsenic is 
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said to be unaccounted for, as far as the prisoner is concerned. It 
might be BO ; it may be so ; and yet that would not make out the 
case for the prosecution. She says she used it as a cosmetic. This 
might be startling at first sight to many of us here, but after the 
evidence you have heard it will not amaze you. At school her 
story, which has so far been borne out by evidence, shows that she 
read of the Styrian peasants using it for strengthening their 
wind, improving their complexions. No doubt they used it in- 
ternally, and not externally as she did, but in the imperfect state 
of her knowledge that was a fact of no significance. L’Angelier, 
too, was well aware of the same fact. He stated to more than one 
witness — and if he stated falsely, it is only one of a multitude of 
lies proved against him — that he used it himself. It is not sur- 
prising if L’Angelier knew of this custom that he should have 
communicated it to the prisoner, and that she should have used it 
externally, for an internal use is apparently a greater danger, 
which may have suggested to her to try it externally, and there is 
no reason to suppose, that if us^d as she used it, it would produce 
any injurious effects. No doubt we have medical men coming 
here and shaking their heads and looking wise, and saying that 
such a use of arsenic would be a dangerous procedure. That is not 
the question. The question is whether the prisoner could use it 
without injurious effects, and that she could do so is proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Laurie and Dr. Maclagan. The publication in 
GhamhersSj Blachwood's Magazine^ and Johnston's “ Chemistry of 
Comnnon Life^' of information on the uses of arsenic, had reached 
not the prisoner alone, but a multitude of other ladies, and had 
incited them to the same kind of experiments. The two druggists 
— Robertson and Guthrie — spoke to the fact of ladies having come 
to their shops seeking arsenic for such purposes on the suggestion 
of these publications. It cannot, therefore, be surprising to you 
to learn that when the prisoner bought this arsenic, she intended 
to use it, and did actually, afterwards, use it for this purpose.” * 

Then, citing the behaviour of Eliza Fenning, in the well- 
known disputed, and even now disputed case, as a parallel 


♦ If this was the use for which the prisoner bought the arsenic, it is at 
least curious that she did not buy it until the 21st of February, 1857, when 
she was endeavouiing to get her letters back from L’Angelier. The article iu 
BUuikwood was in December, 1853. Johnston*s Book was published in 1855, 
and of the papers in ChamherSf the first was iu December, 1851, the second in 
June, 1858, and the third in July, 1856. 
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instance of such behaviour as the prisoner showed when 
taxed with the charge of murder : * repudiating the doc- 
trine that juries have nothing to do with the consequences of 
their verdict, and that all questions of evidence must be 
weighed in the same Scale, whether the crime be capital, or 
a mere case of pocket picking, and appealing to the jury not 
to raise their rash and imprudent hands to tear away the 
veil Providence has been pleased to place over this mystery, 
the Dean closed his most effective speech. 

THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

The most material comments of the Lord Justice Clerk 
have been already so fully quoted as notes to the several 
portions of the evidence, or to the points made by the counsel 
for the defence, that it will now suffice to give his concluding 
summary of the case. 

“The first charge is that she administered arsenic on the 19th or 
20th of February. Probably you may come to the conclusion, on 
the evidence of Miss Perry and others, that he did see her on that 
occasion ; but she was not proved to have had arsenic or any other 
poison in her possession ; and what I attach very great importance 
to is, that there is no medical testimony, by analysis of the matter 
vomited, that that illness did proceed from the administration of 
arsenic. If the doctor had examined the vomit and proved that 
there was arsenic there, I am afraid the case w^ould have been very 
strong against her as having given him coffee or something before 
his illness on that occasion. But it is not proved that that illness 
arose from the administration of poison. Arsenic she had not, and 
there is no proof of her having possessed anything deleterious. 
Therefore I have no hesitation in telling you that charge has 
failed. 

* Without wishing to fight over a^in the case of JElim Fcnning^ I would 
refer any one at all curious on this point to a letter to the Timcs^ quoted in 
the ** Annual Register” for July 29, 1855, from the Rev. J. H. Gurney, tlie 
nephew of the well-known shorthand writer, in which it is stated, on the 
authority of an extract from his uncle’s note-book, that Elim Fenning did 

confess the crime to the Rev. James Upton, a Baptist minister, whose chapel 
she attended, though she subsequently maintained her innocence to other 
visitors. 
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The second charge stands in a somewhat different position in 
regard to the evidence, although in one respect it is similar to the 
first, for it is not proved that the illness arose from the adminis- 
tration of arsenic or any other poisonous substance. But then the 
way in which you can connect the prisoner with a meeting on that 
occasion is much stronger. Still if you should think you can 
acquit her of the first charge, and that there is too much doubt to 
prove the second proven, then you will observe how much this 
weakens the case that has been raised by the prosecution on the 
motives for revenge, on the change in the tone of the letters, and 
the desire to allure him again to her embraces and fascinations, 
which could not be accounted for except on the supposition of 
some such murderous design. In that view undoubtedly the 
foundation of the case is very much shaken, and will not lead j^ou 
to suppose that the purpose of murder was cherished on the 
22nd. 

“ Then as to the charge for murder, the question for you to con- 
sider is a simple one. No matter how the prisoner is surrounded 
with grave suspicions, and with many circumstances that seem to 
militate against the notion of innocence upon any theory that has 
been propounded, still are you prepared to say that the interview 
of the 22nd March has been proved against her 1 She had arsenic 
before the illness of 22nd February, and I think you will consider 
the excuse of using arsenic as a cosmetic of the same stamp as those 
which she stated to the druggists. She bought arsenic again on the 
6th of March, and it certainly is a very odd thing that she should 
buy more arsenic when she came back on the 18th. Because 
unless you are to take the account to ho sure, that she used it 
as a cosmetic, she has it before the 22nd, and that is a dreadful 
fact if you are quite satisfied that she did not get it and use it for 
the purpose of washing her hands and face. It may create the 
greatest reluctance in your mind to take any other view of the 
matter than that she was guilty of administering it somehow, 
though the place where may not be made out, or the precise time 
of the interview. But on the other hand you must keep in 
view, that arsenic could only be administered by her if an inter- 
view took place with L’Angelier, and that interview, though it may 
be the result of an inference that may satisfy you morally that it 
did take place, still rests upon an inference alone, and that 
inference is to be the ground, and must be the ground, on which a 
verdict of guilty is to rest. You will see, therefore, the necessity of 
great caution and jealousy in dealing with any inference which you 
may draw from this. Probably none of you may think for a moment 
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that he did go out that nighty and that without seeing her, and 
without knowing what she wanted to see him about, if they met, he 
may have swallowed 200 grains of arsenic on the street, and may 
have carried it about. On the other hand, if he did not commit 
suicide, keep in view that that will not of itself establish that the 
prisoner administered the arsenic. The matter may have remained 
most mysterious — wholly unexplained. You may not be able to 
account for it on any other supposition, but still that supposition or 
inference may not be a ground on which you can safely and satis- 
factorily rest your verdict against the prisoner. 

Now then I leave you to consider the case with reference to 
the views that are raised by this correspondence. I do not think 
you will consider it so unlikely as w^as supposed that this girl, after 
writing such letters, may have been capable of cherishing such a 
purpose. But still, though you may take such a view of her 
character, it is but a supposition that she cherished this murderous 
purpose — the last conclusion that you ought to come to merely on 
supposition and inference and observation on this wavering corre- 
spondence of a girl in the circumstances in which she was placed. 
It receives more importance, no doubt, when you find the purchase 
of arsenic just before she expected, or just at the time that she 
expected L’Angelier. But still these are but suppositions. Now 
the great and invaluable use of a jury after they direct their 
attention seriously to the case with the attention you have done, is 
to separate firmly — ^firmly and clearly in your own minds — sus- 
picions from evidence. I don’t say that inferences may not be 
completely drawn, but I have already warned you about inferences 
in the ordinary matters of civil life, and in such a case as this.*^ 
If you cannot say, ‘ We satisfactorily, find here evidence of the 
meeting, and that the poison must have been administered by 


* The learned Judge had previously said, ** If this had been an appoint- 
ment about business, and it had been shown that a person came to town for 
the purpose of seeing another, and he went out for that purpose, having no 

other object in coming to Glasgow, they would probably scout the notion of a 
person saying, * 1 never saw or heard of him that day that he came but the 
inference they were asked to draw was this, that they met on that night, 
when the fact of their meeting is the foundation of the charge of murder. 
Therefore the jury must feel that the grounds of drawing an inference in the 
ordmaiy matters of civil business, or the actual appointment of mutual 
friends is one thing, and the inference firom the fact that he came to Glasgow, 
that they did meet, and that, therefore, the poison was administered to him 
by her at that time, is another, and a most enormous jump in the category of 
inferences.’* 
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her at that meeting/ whatever may be your suspicion, however 
perplexing may be the probability against her, and however you 
may have to struggle to get rid of it, you perform your best and 
bounden duty as a jury to separate suspicion from truth, and to 
proceed upon nothing that you do not feel established in evidence 
against her/’ 

• 

After retiring for half an hour, the jury by a majority in 
each charge found the prisoner Not Guilty on the first, and 
a verdict of Not Proven on the second and third charges, in 
which findings the Lord Justice Clerk expressed his entire 
concurrence. 


APPENDIX A., p. 307. 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS. 

Evidence of De. Hugh Thomson, M.D. 

At the request of Messrs. W. B. Huggins <fe Co., of this city, 
we, the undersigned, made a post-mortem examination of the body 
of the late M. L’Angelier, when the appearances were as follows : — 
The body, viewed externally, presented nothing remarkable, except 
a tawny hue on the surface. The incision made on opening the 
belly and chest revealed a considerable deposit of subcutaneous 
fat. The heart appeared large for the individual, but not so large 
as, in our opinion, to amount to disease. Its surface presented, 
externally, some opaque patches, such as are frequently seen on 
the organ without giving rise to symptoms. Its right cavities 
were filled with dark fluid blood. The lungs, the liver, and the 
spleen appeared quite healthy. The gall-bladder was moderately 
full of bile, and contained no calculi. The stomach and the in- 
testines, externally, presented nothing abnormal. Being tied at 
both ends, it was removed from the body. Its contents, consist- 
ing of about half a pint of dark fluid resembling coffee, w^ere 
poured into a clean bottle, and the organ itself was laid open along 
its great curvature. The mucous membrane, excej)t for a slight 
extent of the lesser curvature, was then seen to be deeply injected 
with blood, presenting an appearance of dark red motling, and its 
substance was remarked to be salt (soft ?), and easily tom by 
scratching with the finger-nail. The other organs of the abdomen 
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were not examined. The appearance of the mucous membrane, 
taken in connection with the history as related to us by witnesses, 
being such as, in our opinion, justified a suspicion of death having 
resulted from poison, we considered it proper to preserve the 
stomach and its contents in a sealed bottle for further investi- 
gation by chemical analysis, should such be determined on. We, 
however, do not imply that, in our opinion, death may not have 
resulted from natural causes, as, for example, severe internal con- 
gestion, the effect of exposure to cold after much bodily fatigue; 
which we understand the deceased to have undergone. Having no 
legal authority for making this post-mortem examination, we restrict 
it to the organs where we thought likely to find something to 
account for the death. 

28/A Marchf 1857, on soul and conscience, 

‘‘ Hugh Thomson, 
‘‘James Steven.’^ 


SECOND POST-MORTEM OF THE EXHUMED BODY, 

April 3, 1857. 

“ By virtue of a warrant from the sheriff of Lanarkshire, we, the 
undersigned, proceeded to the post-mortem examination of the body 
of M. L’Angelier within the vault of the Ramshorn church on the 
31st of March ultimo, in-the presence of two friends of the deceased. 
The body being removed from the cofl&n, two of our number, 
Drs. Thomson and Steven, who examined the body on the 24th 
ultimo, remarked that the features had lost their former pinched 
appearance, and that the general surface of the skin, instead of the 
tawny or dingy hue observed by them on that occasion, had become 
rather florid. We two likewise remarked that, with the exception 
of the upper surface of the liver, which had assumed a purplish 
colour, all the internal parts were little changed in appearance ; 
and we all agreed that the evidences of putrefaction Tvere much less 
marked than they usually are at such a date — the ninth day after 
death, and the fifth after burial. The duodenum, along with the 
upper part of the small intestine, after both ends of the gut had 
been secured by ligatures, was removed and placed in a clean jar. 
A portion of the large intestine, consisting of part of the descend- 
ing colon and the sigmoid flexure, along with a portion of the 
rectum, after using the like precaution of placing ligatures at both 
ends of the bowel, was removed and placed in the same jar with 
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the duodenum^ and a portion of the small intestine. A portion of 
the liver, about a one-sixth part of that organ, was cut off and 
placed in a clean jar. We then proceeded to open the head in the 
usual manner, and observed nothing calling for remark bejond a 
greater degree of vascularity of the membranes of the brain than 
ordinary. A portion of the brain was removed and placed in a 
fourth clean jar. We then adjourned to Dr. Penn/s rooms, taking 
with us the vessels containing the parts of the viscera above 
mentioned. The duodenum and portion of small intestine were 
found together to measure thirty-six inches in length. Their 
contents poured into a clean glass measure were found to amount 
to four fluid ounces, and consisted of a turbid, sanguinolent fluid, 
having suspended in it much flocculent matter, which settled 
towards the bottom, whilst a few mucus-like masses floated on 
the surface. The mucous membrane of this part of the bowels 
'was then examined. The colour was decidedly redder than natural, 
and this redness was more marked over several patches, portions 
of which, when carefully examined, were found to be eroded. 
Several small whitish and somewhat gritty particles were removed 
from its surface, and being placed on a clean piece of glass, were 
delivered to Dr. Penny. A few small ulcers, about the onc-sixteenth 
of an inch in diameter, and having elevated edges, were observed 
on it, at the upper part of the duodenum. On account of the 
failing light, it was determined to adjourn till a quarter past 
eleven next day — all the jars, &c., being left in the custody of 
Dr. Penny. Having again met at the appointed time, we proceeded 
to complete our examination. The portion of the largest intestine, 
along with the portion of the rectum, measuring twenty-six inches 
in length, being laid open, was found empty. Its mucous mem- 
brane, coated with an abundant, pale, slimy mucus, presented 
nothing abnormal, except on the part lining the rectum, on 
which were observed two vascular patches, about the size of a 
shilling. On decanting the contents of the glass measure, we 
observed a number of crystals adhering to its interior, and at the 
bottom a notable quantity of whitish sedimentary matter. Having 
now completed our examination of the various parts, we finally 
handed them all to Dr. Penny. 

The above we attest on soul and conscience, 

“H. Thomson. 
“J. Steven.” 
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APPENDIX B., j). 819. 

ON THE QUANTITY OF POISON FOUND IN THE STOlifACH 
OF A PERSON MURDERED BY ARSENIC. 

Extract from Letter from Professor Christison to the Edinburgh 

Medical Journal^ December, 1857. 

“ The purpose of the present brief communication is to state a 
case which annihilates the defence of the prisoner, so far as the 
large quantity of arsenic found in the stomach of the deceased may 
have been thought to support it. 

“ Dr. Mackinlay, of Paisley, very lately reminded me of a case of 
poisoning with arsenic, in which we were both concerned in 1842. 
A person came under a charge of poisoning with arsenic, and was 
indicted. But, on account of some informality, this indictment 
fell to the ground, and the trial was necessarily delayed. Mean- 
while, during the delay, the general evidence was thought defective, 
and the trial was dropped. There could be no doubt, however, 
that murder had been committed. The arsenic was administered 
in whisky-punch with sugar, the arsenic being kept in suspension 
by constant stirring. The person survived at least five, possibly 
seven, hours, and frequently vomited a yellowish or greenish liquid. 
Nevertheless, I found a little spirit in the contents of the stomach ; 
and I collected thirty grains of arsenic in substance from the 
stomach and its contents. 

** Drs. Mackinlay and Wylie, of Paisley, who examined the dead 
body, and also discovered arsenic in the stomach, had scraped off a 
quantity of the powder of this substance from the inside upon a 
watch-glass. 1 was not made aware at the time how much had 
been thus obtained ; but Dr. Mackinlay now informs me that the 
quantity was sixty grains. Here, then, is a case exactly like that 
of L’Angelier. Ninety grains of arsenic, and this in substance, 
were found within the stomach alone. If to this be added, as in 
Dr. Penny’s analysis in L’Angelier’s case, the probable arsenic dis- 
solved and suspended in the contents of the stomach, and that 
imbibed by the textures of the stomach itself, it is impossible to 
estimate the total quantity in the stomach at less than 100 grains. 
But there was also arsenic in the intestines ; and, indeed, it had 
actually caused purging. 

How laige ^quantity, then, must have been given in that 
instance 1 How strangely easy is it for a determined designing 
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murdei^er to administer secretly those large quantities of a sub- 
stance, whose weight should render it difficult to be mixed, and 
whose roughness should betray its presence when abundant! 
How difficult for the stomach to discharge it by vomiting: I 
draw no conclusion as to the question of Madeline Smith’s 
innocence or guilt. In common with the public at large, I am 
well satisfied that she escaped condemnation. But, as I have 
been supplied, through the kindness of Dr. Mackinlay, with the 
means of completing a fact, closely touching a ground of defence, 
which, at the time it was brought forward, I regarded as hypothe- 
tical and baseless, and which may be made much of again, were it 
allowed to stand, as it has hitherto done, I have thought it my 
duty to make the true state of the question known.” 


APPENDIX C., p. 342. 

L’ANGELTER’S DIARY. 

At the close of the fifth day, after putting in the bulk of the 
letters, the Lord Advocate proposed to read entries in L’Angelie r s 
pocket-book from the 16th of Februaiy to the 14th of March, 1857, 
in support of the first and second charges. They were undoubtedly 
in his own handwriting, and statements of what he did on those 
days. It was objected that the book was not regularly kept, that 
the corroborative evidence was not sufficient, and that tw’o of the 
entries were contradicted by witnesses who had been examined. 
The Court took time to consider, and on the next morning 
delivered the following judgments. 

The LordJmtice Clerk , — ** The admission of hearsay evidence was 
an established rule in the law of Scotland, but under those restric- 
tions and conditions, which went in many circumstances to its entire 
rejection. What was now proposed to be admitted was this — 
certain memoranda or jottings made by the deceased, in which 
certain things were said to be contained, which went directly to 
the vital of this charge. The Dean of Faculty felt so 
strongly that he did not scruple to state what the purport of one 
of these was, in order to show the immense materiality of the 
point. It was certainly most important for the Court to take care 
that the rules of evidence were not relaxed merely because it 
appeared that the matter tendered was of the highest importance 
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to the case. Before evidence could be received and allowed to 
go to a jury, it must be shown that such evidence was legally 
competent to be tendered against the prisoner. That was the rule 
also in civil cases. It was of vital importance in considering 
whether this evidence was admissible, to ascertain in what circum- 
stances, and, if possible, from what motive, and at what periods these 
entries were made. Now it was a most remarkable fact that there 
was no entry regarding the prisoner, or the circumstances connected 
with her, before the 14th of February ; and at that very time the 
purpose on her part of breaking off the engagement with him and 
of demanding her letters back had been communicated to the 
deceased ; and liis purpose and resolution not to give up the letters 
and to keep her to her engagement were avow’cd and mad& known, 
as it appeared from evidence 2 >rior to that dale. Then he had a 
pui’pose in writing these memoranda — a purpose obviously to 
strengthen his hold over the ju-isoner, not only by refusing to give 
up the letters at that time and afterwards, but 2 )robably with the 
view to hold out that he had a diary as to their interviews and 
communications, so as to endeavour to effect his object of preventing 
the marriage, and of terrifying her into giving up her engagement 
with Mr. Minnoch. He (the Lord Justice Clerk) made this obser- 
vation not merely with regard to the weight and credibility of these 
entries, but with regard to their admissibility ; because in the 
case of hearsay evidence one could ascertain from the witnesses 
the time the statement w^as made, all the circumstances and all 
the apparent motives which could be collected as to the statement 
being made by the deceased. But when we could not know with 
certainty the motive with which the man made the entry, or, 
perhaps, as in this case, could perceive reasons why he made the 
entry as against her, intending to prejudice her in one w^ay, not 
of course with reference to such a trial as this, but with reference 

to her engagement, he thought it could not be said that this, came 

* 

before the Coui-t as a statement recorded by him as to indifferent 
matters, or as to matters in which he might have not had a strong 
purpose in making the statement. Further, it might be a record 
of a past act. He felt the force of what the Lord Advocate had 
said, that supposing in this book there had been an entry that this 
man purchased arsenic, would not that have been available in favour 
of the prisoner. Ah illustration of this point had been suggested 
to him by a person whose authority and experience were of 
the very highest. Take an action of divorce against the wife 
where the paramour was dead ; would an entry in any diary of his 
that he had enjoyed the embraces of this woman on such a night in 
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the absence of her husband be proof against the wife) He thought 
not. What was proposed in this case was to tender in evidence a 
thing altogether unprecedented, according to the research of the 
Bar and the Bench, of which no trace or indication occurred in any 
book whatever, viz., that a memorandum made by the deceased 
should be proof of the fact against the panel in a charge of murder. 
He, was unable to admit such evidence ; it might relax the sacred 
rules of evidence to an extent that the mind could hardly con- 
template. One could not tell how many documents might exist 
and be found in the repositories of deceased persons ; a man might 
have threatened another, he might have hatred against him, and be 
determined to revenge himself, and what entries might he not make 
in a diary for this purpose 1 He had a faint recollection of a case 
in 1808 — the trial of a man Patch for murdering Page, or of Page 
for murdering Patch — in which some letter of the murdered man, 
prior to his death, was used ; but he had been unable to find the 
case, and he had no notion if it was of the character he had alluded 
to. However, in the meantime, as the point was perfectly new, and 
as it would be a departure from what he considered to be an 
important principle in the administration of justice, he thought 
this evidence could not be received.” 

Lord Handyside . — “ The special point is, whether the entries of 
certain dates — two in number — are to be read and made evidence 
for the prosecution, as regards the first and second charges in the 
indictment. The whole of these entries have been written with a 
lead pencil. I notice this to make the observation that ink and 
penmanship afford to a certain degree a means of ascertaining 
whether entries are made de die in diem, thus having the chamcter 
of entries made daily; or, on the contrary, of several entries 
having the appearance, by change of ink or of pen, of being made 
at one time, and so after recollection. Where all the entries are 
in pencil, there can be no security as to the time when the 
entries are, in point of fact, inserted, and that they are not ex pogt 
facto ; or that the original entries have been expunged, and others 
substituted in their place — whether this be a correction of memory, 
or with purpose and design of another character. The party 
making such entries in pencil has entire power over what he has 
done or chooses to do.” Then alluding to the fact that no autho- 
rity for such evidence could be found, which entitled the objector 
to the evidence to throw on the tenderer the burden of showing 
that it ought to be received, the learaed judge continued — “I 
think the question one of great difficulty — at least I have found it 
so. Had the writer of the memorandum been living, they could 
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not have been made evidence — of themselves they were nothing. 
They might have been used in the witness-box to refresh tho 
memoiy, but the evidence would still be parole. What would b^ 
regarded would be the oath of the witness to the facts, time and 
person ; and if distinct and explicit, though resting on memory 
alone, the law of evidence would be satisfied, irrespective of any 
aid by memorandums and letters, though made at the same time. 
It is the oath of the witness to the verity of his oral statement in 
the box which the law requires and regards. But if the writer has 
died, is this circumstance to make such memorandums thence- 
forward admissible as evidence by their own weight 1 Are they, 
the handwriting being groved, to be treated as written evidence ? 
That would be a bold proposition. Death cannot change the 
character originally impressed on the memorandums, and convert 
them from inadmissible to admissible writings. They are private 
memorandums, seen by no eye but the writers as such, subject 
to no check upon the accuracy of their statements, whether arising 
from innocent mistakes or from prejudice or passing feeling. I do 
not say that they are to be supposed false and dishonest, for the 
idea is repugnant, from the consideration that it would be idle to 
falsify and invent when memorandums are intended to be kept 
secret by the writer. But it is quite conceivable that vanity might 
lead to statements being made wholly imaginary, with a view of 
the subsequent exhibition of the book, and were its admissibility 
as evidence set up by death, it might become a fearful instrument 
of calumny and accusation. I speak just now of private memoran- 
dums, diaries, and journals, taken in the abstract. As to other 
writings of a deceased person, such as letters, I do not say these 
may not become admissible as evidence by reason of death, though 
during life they could not be used. They thus become analogous 
to words spoken — to representations made and conversations 
held — by a deceased person, the proper object of hearsay evidence. 
It was contended that the principle on which hearsay evidence is 
admitted would extend to anything written by a deceased person. 
It is assumed to be a declaration in writing of what if spoken 
would have been admissible on the testimony of the person hearing 
it. And on the first view it would seem that the written mode is 
superior to the oral, from the greater certainty that no mistake is 
committed as to the words used. But this would be a fallacious 
ground to rest on, for words written would require to be taken without 
explanation or modification ; whereas words spoken to another are 
subject to the further inquiry by the party addressed as to themeaning 
of the speaker: in order to a better and more thorough understanding 
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of the subject of communication, the object of making it, and the 
grounds on which the speaker’s statements rest. And all these 
things may be fought out in the examination of the witness who 
^mes into court to give this hearsay evidence. The value of 
hearsay evidence, and the weight to be given to it, come thus to 
depend much on the account which the witness gives of the circum- 
stances under which the communication was made to him, as to 
the seriousness of the statement and what followed upon it in the 
way of inquiry and reply. Now a mere writing in the way of a 
memorandum or entry in a book in the sole custody of the writer 
till his death can be subject to no such tests. Its very nature 
shows that it is not intended for communication. It may be an idle, 
purposeless piece of writing, or it may be a record of unfounded 
suspicions and malicious charges, treasured up by hostile and 
malignant feelings in a moody, spiteful mind. These views impress 
me strongly with the danger of admitting a private journal or 
diary as evidence to support a criminal charge. I think the ques- 
tion now before us must be decided as a general point. As such 1 
take it up. If I were to confine myself to the special and peculiar 
circumstancps of this case, I should see much perhaps to vindicate 
the court in the reception of the evidence tendered. There is to 
be found in the letters which have already been made evidence 
much to give corroboration or verification to some at least of the 
entries in the pocket-book. But I feel compelled to close my mind 
against such considerations, and to look above all to a general and, 
therefore, safe rule by which to be guided. I have come, therefore, 
to be of the opinion that the production tendered as evidence in 
the case in support, as I take it, of the first and second charge, 
ought to be rejected.” 

Lord Ivory said the opinions just delivered had relieved his mind 
of a burden of responsibility under which he laboured, and which 
he was ill able to bear. He had given the most anxious, serious, 
and repeated consideration to this matter. He had found little or 
nothing in the way of authority, and no dicta so precisely bearing 
on the case as to be of any avail But judging in the abstract, 
applying the rules as applied to other cases, endeavouring to find a 
principle by comparison of the different classes and categories in 
which evidence had been distributed and in which it had been 
received, he felt himself totally unable to come to a conclusion 
that the evidence of this document should be excluded from the 
jury. As his opinion could not in the least degree influence the 
judgment, he should be sony to add anything that would even 
seem to be intended to detract from the authority of the judgment 
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now given ; least of all should he be disposed to follow such a 
course in a capital case/ where the judgment was in favour of the 
prisoner. He would content himself, therefore, with simply 
expressing his opinion. It appeared to him that this document 
should have been admitted valeat quantum^ and that the jury 
should have considered its weight, and credibility, and value. 


TRIAL OF ANN MERRITT. 

Before The Lord Chief Baron Pollock arid Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
at the Central Criminal Court, March 8, 1850. 

For the Prosecution : Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Clark. 

For the Defence : Mr. Clarkson, hy the intervention of the Shcrif 's of London 
and Middlesex. 

Ann Merritt was indicted for the murder of her husband, 
James, by poison, at Clapton, on the 25th of January. 

Merritt, who was a turncock in the employ of the East 
London Waterworks, had been at work in his usual health, 
with the exception of a slight cold, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of January. When, however, a fellow-workman called upon 
him about nine the next morning, he was told by the prisoner 
that her husband was sick in the yard, and in a minute or 
two afterwards Merritt came in and told his comrade that he 
had been drinking some broth and a cup of hot tea upon it, 
and expected that it had turned his stomach. They started 
oflf to work, and on the way Merritt complained of being very 
thirsty, and went into a public-house and had some rum-and- 
water before they separated for their respective jobs. He 
seems, however, to have soon returned home unwell, as 
between ten and eleven a neighbour (Mrs. Gillett), who lived 
next door, who had been previously called in by eight o’clock 
in the morning, saw the deceased in his house very ill, and 
the prisoner emptying some thick gruel into a basin from a 
saucepan, and pouring water on it. The gruel had been made 
from oatmeal fetched from a com-chandler*s by the witness’s 
son, at the prisoner’s request, who had given as a reason for 
making it ihtki her husband had returned so very thirsty. . 
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This gruel the deceased was seen eating at a quarter past 
eleven, and very soon after vomiting. However, at one o’clock, 
Merritt went out again to work with his comrade, but soon 
after felt so sick and ill that he asked his friend to do his 
work for him, and returned home. When his friend returned 
to Merritt’s house with his tools, between five and six in the 
evening, the prisoner told him to go upstairs and see “Jem,” 
as he was very ill, and wanted to see him. This witness 
went up to the deceased^s bedroom, followed by the prisoner, 
and found Merritt in bed complaining of being very sick, 
feeling cramp in his limbs; at which the deceased said, “he 
did not wonder, as what with the weather and ‘the work they 
had to do, it was enough to kill a horse.” No more was seen 
of the parties until half-past nine at night, when Mrs. Gillett 
was again called in by the prisoner, and found the husband in 
bed retching violently, and complaining of a burning pain in 
his chest and stomach. Between ten and eleven Mr. Toulmin, 
the doctor, was called in, and at half-past twelve the husband 
died.* 


MEDICAL AND ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Mr. Toulmin, a general practitioner at Clapton, was first 
examined. He was called in between ten and eleven on the 
Thursday night, and found the deceased in bed sick, com- 
plaining greatly of pain in his stomach and cramps in his 
legs, his pulse very weak, and his skin below the natural 
temperature ; he prescribed for him, and left. Subsequently 
he made a 'post-mortem examination of the body on the 28th, 
by the coroner’s order, with the assistance of .Mr. Welch, a 
neighbouring surgeon, to which the prisoner at first objected. 
When the stomach was opened, it contained a thickish matter 
slightly pink, which was poured into a stoppered bottle and 
sent with the stomach to Dr. Letheby for analysis. On its 

* Evidence of Samuel Peckeridge^ his fellow-workman ; Thomas Dentmn, 
who had seen him near the reservoir on Stamford Hill, on the 24 tb, vomiting, 
and going to the public-house for brandy ; James Ashby, another turncock of 
the East London Company’s ; Mrs. Oillett, and Mr. Toxdmin, of Clapton. 
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coats there were red spots, such as are obserred in persons 
who have died of irritant poison. 

Dr. Henry Lethehy^ professor of chemistry at the London 
Hospital, to whom the stomach and its contents had been 
forwarded, gave the following evidence, which, in consequence 
of the dispute which subsequently arose on his statement as 
to the time at which the fatal dose was taken, is given in 
full ; — 

I first experimented,” said the witness, ''on the contents of the 
bottle (the fluid found in the stomach), and detected grains of 
white ai*senic. By one course of experiments I reproduced the arsenic 
in a metallic form — it is in this tube (produced). The earthen 
jar contained pai’t of a human stomach. I noticed a peculiar ap- 
pearance in it, which I have noticed in cases of poisoning by arsenic 
— there was a small portion of whitish powder adhering to the lining 
of the stomachy too small a quantity to enable me to ascertain what 
it consisted of. I then examined the intestines that were in the 
jar ; I subjected them to a chemical analysis, and the result was 
the detection of a very small quantity of arsenic. There was also 
in the jar a part of a human liver. I subjected about a quarter of 
a pound of it to experiment, and obtained a quantity of metallic 
arsenic (produced) * it was too mimite a quantity to weigh. That in 
the stomach was the only quantity I weighed ; that would be 
sufficient to cause death. I had the opportunity of witnessing a 
case where 2^ grains killed ; the general quantity would be 
8 grains \ I look upon that as an average dose. It would generally 
be fatal. Vomiting is almost invariably the consequence of arsenic 
introduced into the stomach. A person attacked by that would be 
likely to throw up a portion of the arsenic. Looking at the 
quantity I found, and the parts in which I found it, in my 
judgment the arsenic I found had been taken not more than two or three 
Iwurs before deaths but that is a matter of opinion j a dose might 
have been given before. It would depend upon many circum- 
stances how soon it would find its way into the liver.” 

Cross-examined, — Question , — "About two grains of arsenic you 
say would cause death ; do you mean taken together ? ” 

Answer, — "Yes,, or less; grains have done so. I know 
nothing of this transaction but from the examination. I found a 
veiy small portion in the liver, perhaps one tenth of a grain in a 
quarter of a pound. A liver weighs about 5 pounds, and supposing 
the arsenic to be equally diffused, there would be twenty times 
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that quantity — equal to 2 grains. My ohservaiion with ref&t'eace 
to the time it had been taken was in reference both to the stomach and 
the liver 

Questim, — Are the data at all safe ? ” 

Answer, — “Yes ; I will tell you why. I found in the stomach 
8| grains of arsenic^ and there was not much in the intestines. 
I conclude^ therefore^ that there had not been time for it to have passed 
into the intestines, which would have been the case if it had been taken 
long before death. But there was only a trace in the irUestines, so I 
condvde that it was taken a very short time before death. That 
furnishes datum to me to form a judgment on the subject of hours. 
Food remains five hours before it passes into the intestines. I am 
able to say that the contents of the stomach pass into the intestines 
in four, eight, or ten hours, from experiments I have performed on 
living subjects. I have not the least doubt. I saw the intestines ; 
they were in the jar. They did not appear to have been influenced 
by arsenic; they were slightly red, and there were traces of 
arsenic. I have reduced something that was in the intestines 
into a metallic state. I experimented on it, and found it was 
arsenic. It was destroyed in the experiment to which I was 
obliged to submit it to prove it was arsenic. It was not likely 
that I should find it in the liver without some being in the 
intestines. The time would not depend on the constitution of the 
person. Digestion depends upon the constitution, but 1 am 
speaking of the average. Digestion is more or less rapid according 
to the constitution of the person who has received the subject 
matter. I have heard of cases in which matters which would not 
digest have remained three or four days, but those were solid 
mattera / thirik liquids pass into the stomach (intestines f ) under aU 
circumstaTices in five hours as (after ?) they are imbibed. There is a 
valve which prevents solid matters from passing into the stomach 
till they are digested. The arsenic was in a liquid state, all except 
a little while powder on the side of the stomaxh. I am obliged to have 
recourse to an average to form an opinion as to how long it would 
take. We have no means of dealing with an independent case 
except by an average.” 

By Mr. Bodkin, Q.C, — Question. — “What did the contents of the 
stomach look like 9 ” 

Answer. — “ Thick gruel. They were filtered, and I examined 
the filtered portion, and my opinion is that the arsenic had been taken 
two three hoursl* * 


* Oa Dr. Letheby’s evidence, see remarks in Chapter Yll., p. 895. 
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PURCHASE OF POISON BY THE PRISONER. 

This was proved by the son of a chemist of the name of 
Brown, of whom the prisoner purchased two pennyworths of 
arsenic on the 19th of January, which, at her request, he 
enclosed in two separate papers, each marked poison,” as 
she said that one of them was for her sister who lived some 
distance off. The papers had something of the appearance of 
those of effervescing powders. 

CONDUCT AND STATEMENTS OF THE PRISONEB. 

Mrs, Gillett gave some remarkable evidence as to the 
statements and conduct of the prisoner during the night of 
her husband's fatal illness and after his death. 

“When the prisoner called me in a little after nine in the 
evening, I found her husband in bed retching violently, and I gave 
him water half-a-dozen times, and then went for Dr. Toulmin. At 
five o’clock that day the prisoner said she was going for the doctor, 
to tell him to send her husband something for the bile, but that he 
did not want her to do so. A second time during the evening she 
told me she wanted to do this, and that he would not let her, and 
that she had applied to a neighbouring doctor, but that he had 
refused to come, and onl}*^ sent some pills. After her husband died 
she said, * How true were Dr. Toulmin’s words,’ that, * when her 
husband once took to his bed, be would go off like the snuff of a 
candle.’ ” [Dr. Toulmin had no recollection of ever having made 
such a statement.] “ Next day the secretary of the Benefit Society 
to which her husband belonged called and had some conversation 
with her. Before that she had spoken to me about the Benefit 
Society, and said if her husband died she should have the full 
benefit of it On the day of the post nwrtem she asked me if I 
had asked Dr. Toulmin what was the cause of death, and I said, 
from what I heard, it was poison ; when she said, ‘Do you think I am 
guilty?’ I replied, ‘ I do not doubt you.’ Then she walked about 
in an agitated manner and appeared distressed. On the day of the 
inquest she said to me, ‘ You know, Mrs. Gillett, that Annie (her 
little girl) ate the rest of the gruel.’ I said ‘ Don’t say so ; I did 
not see any of you eat it.’ She said, ‘ If I did not Ashhy did, and 
he ought to be the first witness * {Asliby said he did not see the 
deceased or anyone eat it). On the day of the adjourned inquest 
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she asked me if poison had been found, and when I said <Yes’ 
she said * I am innocent ; he was a good husband, and it is not 
likely I should do such a thing. Dear creature ; if that is the 
case he has done it with his own hands.’ I replied * It is not 
likely, as he purchased a new pair of boots the morning before his 
death.’ Whilst we were talking Andrews, the summoning oflScer, 
came in, and she said to him ‘ Mrs. Gillett knows that I ate the 
rest of the gruel,* and I replied * I know nothing about it, or who 
ate it* * On the 31st of January in her house she said to me ‘ Do 
you think if I had any hand in his death I should not have let him 
live to to-day and then have received the full benefit from the 
society.* *’ f 

On cross-examination the witness protested that she had repeated 
these conversations before, and was almost certain she had done so 
before the coroner and the magistrate. When she said ‘ I did not 
doubt her,* she meant that she had not the slightest suspicion of 
her guilt. The witness had introduced the subject of the burial 
club. The prisoner was kind and affectionate to her husband, and 
attentive during his illness, and much distressed. The witness 
had heard the deceased complain of the difficulties into which his 
wife had plunged him, and on the Monday before he was taken ill 
they had quarrelled. 

Other statements of a most unfavourable character were 
improperly extracted from her by Coward, the inspector of 
police. As the Lord Chief Baron said, with well-deserved 
reproof, he had evidently prepared a proceeding, and framed 
certain questions, which would enable him to observe the 
demeanour of the prisoner when she was confronted with a 
witness ready in attendance, in order to give his own view of 
her conduct afterwards to the jury. 

“I,** said this witness, “ saw the prisoner on the 2nd of 
February in her house, and told her I had come to ask a few 

* A. Andrews also proved that she had only objected to the post-mortem 
because she knew the deceased objected to it ; that she said “ Thank God, 

I am innocent. Poor dear soul, I loved him too well to injure him ; ” and 
had told him that Annie had eaten the rest of the gruel, and that Mrs. Gillett 
knew it. 

+ James Urry, the secretary of the benefit society, proved that the deceased 
had been insured in it nearly two years — these would not have been com- 
pleted until February 2nd, and that, in consequence, she would be entitled to 
only £7 10s. instead of £10. When he saw the prisoner she seemed absorbed 
in grief. 
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questions, which she might answer or not as she pleased, but tliat 
it would be my duty to repeat her answers to the magistrate ; 
that I should like to have some women present to hear, and accor- 
dingly sent for two of her neighbours, and when they had come 
I asked her ‘ Did she know of any arsenic being in the house ? ’ 
‘ No.* ‘ Did her husband use it in his business 1 * ‘ No.* ^ Had 

she purchased any. lately 1 * * No.* Brovm was then brought in, 

and she turned pale and agitated. I told her Brotm had told me 
she had, and she said * That was true, and she would tell me what 
for.* On the way to the police court she said ‘ she purchased it 
for herself, but thought better of it afterwards.* I asked her what 
had become of it afterwards, and she said ‘ she had emptied it into 
one paper.’ She then changed the conversation, and said that her 
husband was very fond of soda and acid powders, and that a woman 
had told her that he had said he was very troubled in his mind, 
and did not know whether he should not jump into the river or 
Clapton pond.** 

On cross-examination he excused the presence of the women, on 
the ground that he wanted to see if Bronm could identify the 
prisoner ; that she wanted to say more but that he stopt her, and 
told her to teU the magistrate. 

Of this last statement of the inspector, the Lord Chief 
Baron added in his charge — 

“ That it appeared to him to be a piece of hypocrisy, which 
accorded with all the rest of his conduct. He wished it to go forth 
to the public, and that the police themselves should imderstand, 
that such proceedings savoured of an excess of zeal which was 
perfectly unjustifiable, and which ought not to be looked on in any 
other light than discreditable.** 

To Clarke, a police constable, she said, whilst in custody, 
that she supposed she should be hung — ^they had told so 
many lies about it — she bought the arsenic for her husband.** 
To the female searcher at the police-station she said that she 
did not know on what charge she was brought there; and 
then, when told it, added, I know he was poisoned, but not 
by whom.** And when told that Mrs, Oillett was the prin- 
cipal witness against her, declared that she was forsworn. 
On the second examination at the police-court, she told the 
gaoler that she wished the magistrate to know something 
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about the case. All she had said was true, except as to not 
buying the poison. She had placed it in the same cupboard 
with her husband’s powders after taking off the papers marked 
^ poison.’ If he had taken it, it must have been by mistake, 
and she threw the remainder of the poison and all his powders 
into the fire. She intended to have taken it herself if he 
went on as he had done.” 


THE PRISONER’S STATEMENT. 

“ I have nothing to say except that I never intended my husband 
to take the poison. When I bought it I intended to take it myself, 
if he had come home as he had done several times before. I could 
not live with him had he gone on so. I thought no more of it till 
the Sunday, when I thought he might have taken it instead of the 
soda, and then I burnt it. What I said about hanging was this — 
' If I am to be hanged this moment I am innocent of anything to 
my husband.’ I have nothing more to say.” 

Mr, Clarkson, for the defence, after alluding to the diffi- 
culties under which he laboured in consequence of the 
prisoner not having made any preparations for her defence, 
and the brief having only been handed to him as the case 
was opened, attacked the evidence of Coward in language 
which the Lord Chief Baron entirely adopted, and asked the 
jury to dismiss it from their consideration. He also charac- 
terised the declarations of the prisoner as told by witnesses 
clearly unfavourable to her. “With regard to the testimony 
of Dr. Letheby, if they relied on it, it would be necessary,” 
he said, “to come to the conclusion that the prisoner ^d 
continued administering poison to the deceased during the 
whole of the day — as it was proved that he was ill as early as 
eight in the morning. But he asked the jury if her conduct 
would justify such a conclusion. Her story might be true, 
and if the deceased took the poison through her culpable 
negligence in putting it in the cupboard with his soda 
powders, the offence would not be murder, but manslaughter,” 
The strong remarks of the Lord Chief Baron on the conduct 
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and evidence of Coward have already been given, and as the 
remainder of his charge consisted only of an analysis of the 
evidence, and its application to the different points of the 
case, it is needless to report it. As was characteristic of this 
kind judge, every point that could be made in favour of the 
prisoner was brought clearly out in his able charge. After a 
brief deliberation, a verdict of guilty, coupled with a recom- 
mendation to mercy on account of her previously good character, 
was returned, and sentence of death was pronounced by the 
learned judge. 

A medical man of large experience, who was present during 
the trial, was so astonished at the statement of Dr. Letheby 
as to the time when the arsenic had been administered, that he 
communicated with the sheriffs, who brought the case before 
Sir George Grey, by whom it was referred to Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Dr. Billing, Dr. Leeson, and other medical men of 
repute. These, it was understood, agreed that the time of 
administration could not be fixed. On this, at the urgent 
request of Dr. Pereira, Dr. Letheby wrote to the Home 
Secretary that it was his duty to admit that it was within the 
range of possibility — nay, even probable — that the arsenic 
might have been taken, as the woman asserted, early in the 
morning of her husband’s death, and in consequence the 
capital sentence was commuted for one of penal servitude for 
life. This case was used by Mr. Bright in his speech in the 
House of Commons in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishments, as a strong example of their danger. 

How much more satisfactory would it have been could a 
court of appeal have reheard such a case instead of its being 
left to the Home Secretary’s judgment of evidence known only 
to himself.* 


♦ See on this the remarks in Chapter VII. p. 395. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ABSENIC. 

The element (arsenicum) — The oxide (white arsenic) — Arsenicum— Arsenicum 
trioxide. Forms of : (1) Crystalline — (2) Amori>lious — Solubility. Uses 
and occurrences : (1) Steeping wheat — (2) Preservation of skins — (3) 
Antiseptics — (4) Glass making — (5) Fur in boilers — (6) Candles — (7) 
Preservation of wood — (8) Sheep washes — (9) Scheele’s gi’een and emerald 
green as pigments in sweets (case of Franklin and Randall), wall papers, 
toys, &c. — (10) Medicinal — (11) For horses — (12) Tooth-stopping — (13) 
Aniline dyes — (14) Fireworks — (15) Rat and fly poisons (case of Maria 
Gage) — (16) For cleansing metals — (17) Arsenic eaters — (18) Cosmetics — 
(19) For bronzing metals — (20) Beer brewed from glucose — (21) American 
paper collars — (22) Speculum metal — (23) Inhalation for asthma and 
bronchitis — (24) Mineral waters. Sulphides of Arsenic : (1) Oipinient 
(case of M. A. Burdock) — (2) Realgar. Arsenic acid — The arsenates — 
Arsenic tri-chloride — Arseniuretted hydrogen — Methods of extraction — 
Tests — Modifications of old processes suggested — Mai’sh's test, distinction 
of results in arsenic and antimony — Reinsch’s test — Doses — Antidotes — 
Physiological effects — Remarks— Did L’Angelier commit suicide ? 

The name “ arsenic ” is applied to two things : in chemistry 
it means the element As ; in popular usage it signifies the 
oxide AsgOj. In our report, the element will be called 
arsenicum^ the oxide simply “arsenic or “white arsenic.” 

ARSENICUM, 

Symbol As, is an element of steely metallic lustre, tarnish- 
ing to dull dark grey, met with in crystalline (rhombohedral) 
fragments, so brittle that they can be easily reduced to a dark 
grey powder, insoluble in water, but slowly absorbing oxygen 
and dissolving, insoluble in pure hydrochloric and in vegetal 
acids, and in alcohol, soluble (by oxidation) in strong sul- 
phuric and in nitric acid, in chlorine, in solution of bleaching 
powder. Tasteless, and inodorous until heated, when it sub- 
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limes, without melting, at 110® C. (Guy), and gives a strong 
odour of garlic, Sp. gr. 6*8. The characters of the metal 
are utilized in Marsh’s and other tests, hereafter described. 
Heated in air, it oxidizes to white fumes of AsgOg. It is 
•employed chiefly to harden lead in making shot, in the pro- 
portion of 0*3 per cent. The use of these in cleaning bottles, 
&c., may contribute a trace of As : the presence of a larger 
amount of lead would in this case indicate the source. 
Common Britannia metal, used for teapots, spoons, &c., often 
contains As. It occurs also in many minerals. 

When oxidized it is poisonous, but pure arsenicum passes 
through the body of animals unaltered (Wagner’s Chem. 
Technology, trans. by Crookes, 1872, p. 86). The vapour is 
very poisonous. 

Arsenicum has two oxides, the trioxide and the pentoxide. 

ARSENICUM TRIOXIDE. 

Synonyms, — ^Arsenious oxide, arsenious acid, arsenious 
anhydride ; popularly, arsenic,” ‘‘ flour of arsenic,” or 
‘‘white arsenic: ” in mining districts it is sometimes called 
“mercury: ” Latin, acidum arseniosum. 

Chemical formula AsgOg, or two atoms (150 parts by weight) 
of arsenicum, to three atoms (48 parts by weight) of 
oxygen. 

Forms. — (1.) Crystalline. By sublimation and slow con- 
densation on moderately heated surfaces, also by deposition 
from solution, we obtain regular octahedra, often so modified 
as to appear like equilateral triangular or hexagonal plates, or 
even elongated into triangular prisms, but never in the form 
of regular tetrahed/ra such as tartar emetic yields. For 
figures, see Guy and Ferrier’s Forens. Med., 1881, pp. 440 
a^ 670. The crystals are transparent and highly refracting. 
Sp. gr. 3*69. Volatilizes without melting, except under 
increased pressure. 

(2.) Amorphous or vitreous. Suddenly cooled, AssO^ con- 
denses as clear transparent drops, finally cohering into a 
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glassy mass, sp. gr. 3*74. When kept, this becomes opaque, 
perhaps owing to a change into the crystalline variety, con- 
stituting the porcellanous ’’ form found in commerce. If 
the lumps be broken, layers of still transparent AssOj will be 
seen. 

The solubility depends on the variety, temperature, length 
of time it is digested, fineness of powder, &c. So that exact 
figures cannot be given, as hardly two authorities agree. It 
is certain, however, that the amorphous form is less soluble 
than the crystalline.* The accepted statement is that given 
by Taylor (Med. Juris. 1, 250) : that digested with cold 
water, from 3 -^ to TWir dissolves, equal from one half to one 
grain per fluid ounce ; if boiled for an hour and allowed to 
cool, an average of twelve grains per fluid ounce remains in 
solution ; if boiled for a shorter time, less is dissolved. See 
also Woodman and Tidy's Forens. Med., 1877, pp. 133, 134. 
Organic matter is said to decrease its solubility ; I have not 
found that it does so to any notable extent. Dr. Blondlot 
(Med. Times and Gazette, Feb. 11, 1860) states that fats, 
such as bacon, diminish the solubility; this must be by 
coating the particles and preventing contact with water. 
Powdered white arsenic in all cases refuses for a long time to 
become moistened by water, floating on the top, and collecting 
in little lumps as if greasy : the appearance is so peculiar as 
to have led sometimes to its detection. Commercial powdered 
white arsenic is generally the opaque form pulverized, but it 
may be crystalline. 

AS 2 O 3 is very soluble in potash and soda and their 
carbonates, forming arsenites. It is less soluble in ammonia. 
In hydrochloric acid it dissolves easily, forming chloride of 
arsenic. It is less soluble (1 in 2,000) in alcohol than in 
water. One part dissolves in 200,000 of chloroform. It is 
insoluble in pure ether. It is heavy to feei^ tasteless^ very 
faintly acid to test paper, and so feeble in affinity that its 

* Tidy (Handbook of Modern Chera., 1878, p. 397) states that 1,000 parts 
of boiling water, digested for twenty-four hours with the powder, dissolve — of 
the opaque form, 5*4 parts ; of the transparent, 10 ; of the crystalline, 15. 
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soluble salts are strongly alkaline, and are decomposed by all 
acids with separation of As20s. The powder and its vapour 
are inodorous, but when heated with charcoal or organic 
matter it is reduced to arsenicum, with its odour of garlic. 

Uses and Occurrence. — 1. As a preservative against 
insects and fungi, for steeping seed- wheat. Many accidents 
have resulted. Birds poisoned by it and afterwards eaten by 
man have occasioned severe symptoms. From 1830 to 1840 
in France 235 accusations of arsenic poisoning occurred, of 
which 110 were against agricultural persons, proving that the 
use of the drug in farming gives dangerous facilities for crime. 
Sulphate of copper, or, better, a mixture of sulphate of soda 
and lime, are more effectual as preservatives, and the latter 
mixture is not poisonous. (Lancet, 1849, Jan. 20.) 

2. For preserving skins and furs (arsenical soap). This 
use has also caused serious results in the operators. Stuffed 
birds, &c., kept in living rooms may prejudicially affect the 
inmates by giving off arsenical dust. 

. 3. As an antiseptic it is injected in solution through the 
vessels of subjects for dissection. Of course in this case the 
body would show signs of the anatomical examination it had 
undergone. In the trial of Professor Webster for the murder 
of Dr. Parkman, at Boston, U.S., March, 1850, the absence 
of arsenic and other preservative substances in the corpse 
proved that it had not been a subject for dissection. 

4. In glass making and the production of opaque white 
enamels. Here most of the vapour passes up the chimney 
and is diffused. 

5. Some of the patent preparations for preventing ‘‘ fur” 
in boilers have contained alkaline arsenites. 

6. Formerly wicks of candles were steeped in arsenic 
solution to prevent a long “snuff” forming. Moreover, it 
was incorporated with the candle itself to improve its 
appearance. The result was a constant diffusion of arsenic 
vapour in the room. Tapers were also coloured with emerald 
green (copper aceto-arsenite), which likewise gave rise to 
arsenical fumes. These objectionable practices have been 
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fortunately given up, owing to the strong representations of 
scientific men* 

Wood is sometimes preserved by a solution of arsenic, 
and then tarred. This use would be practically free from 
danger, except to the operatives. 

8. An alkaline arsenite is used for washing sheep to destroy 
vermin. The workmen sometimes suffer. (Lancet, 1857, 
p. 281.) Streams have been poisoned, the solution has been 
drunk in mistake (Ibid, 1856, p. 447), and lastly, the sheep 
themselves have been killed (Taylor’s Med. Juris., i. 272). 
Carbolic acid would probably answer better. 

9. Cupric arsenite (Scheele’s green) and aceto-arsenite 
(Schweinfurth or emerald green) are used as pigments. 
In one case, where a baker’s shelves had been painted with 
this colour, emerald green was found adhering to the bottoms 
of the loaves (Med. Times and Gaz., 1854, p. 326). Blanc- 
mange (li. V. Franklin d Randall^ Northampton, 1848*), 
ornaments on cakes (Lancet, 1849, Feb. 17th), sweets, 
dresses, and artificial flowers (Husemann, Jahresbericht, 1872, 
p. 480), lamp-shades, insides of pasteboard cigar-holders, 
toys,i’ wrappings for chocolate, &c., wafers, water and oil 
colours, and wall papers have all been coloured with emerald 


* lu this case, which was tried before the late Lord Denman, at the 
Summer Assizes, 1848, very many of the guests at a dinner given to celebrate 
the election of an Independent minister were seriously affected, and the 
death of the chairman (an invalid) hastened, by eating of a blancmange made 
in the form of a cucumber, surrounded with leaves — all of the natural green 
colour. In colouring this sweet, emerald green, in which, on analysis, 474 
per cent, of arsenite of copper was found, had been used to such an extent 
that the colour was in some parts half an inch in depth. The pastrycook 
(Franklin) had been previously warned, by the chemist who sold it to him, 
of its poisonous qualities, and for a time had discontinued its use for eatables ; 
and the defence was, that in this case his apprentice (Randall) had used it 
under the impression that the sweet was only for ornament. They were both 
found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

t According to the Apotheker Zcitimg^ No. 14, April 3, 1879, out of 118 
samples of children’s toys officially examined in 1878, 53, or nearly one-half, 
were found adorned with poisonous colours. In the cases of 46 the vendors 
were punished. As to dresses, see Chem. News, v. 114. 
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green. Whenever such things have been swallowedi the grem 
colour is seen in the vomit. Boxes of paints should never be 
given to young children. Cakes of emerald green and of 
other poisonous colours have often been sucked or eaten with 
fatal result ; they are the more tempting as they are generally 
made up ivith honey or glycerine. Bright green wall papers 
have gone out of fashion, still many of the dull colours have 
emerald green in their composition. Such papers certainly 
give off arsenical dust, even if they do not evolve arseniuretted 
hydrogen or other arsenical gas, and the symptoms they pro- 
duce have been well authenticated. In a new house the papers 
should always be tested. Messrs. Woollams, of Marylebone 
Lane, were, 1 believe, the ffrst to disuse arsenical pigments in 
paper-hangings. 

These arsenites of copper give, with a little ammonia, a 
blue solution (due to the copper), in which a crystal of silver 
nitrate becomes covered with a yellow coating of silver arsenite. 
The As can also be easily found by the other tests. 

Dr. Easeden of Mersberg finds that arsenical papers cause 
rheumatic pains, neuralgia, cough, lassitude, and emaciation 
(Lancet, 1849, April 7th). They also cause skin eruptions. 
These effects disappear when the patients are removed. In 
Germany the use of these pigments is prohibited ; it should 
be so in England. Unfortunately no other permanent green 
colour is so bright in tint. 

The copper arsenites are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
acids, hence are dissolved by the gastric juice, and then 
absorbed. 

10. In medicine, arsenic is used for skin diseases, ague, 
•and as a tonic; externally for cancer and lupus. Liquor 
arsenicalis B.P., Fowler’s solution, or ague drops,” is 
composed of arsenic 80 grains, potass, carbonate 80 grainSi 
water 1 pint, flavoured with lavender. It is a solution of 
potassium arsenite. Liquor arsenici hydrochloricus is arsenic 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, giving arsenic trichloride, of 
the same strength as liquor arsenicalis. Among unofficial 
preparations are “ l^onovcm's Solution of Arsenic/* contain- 
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, mercuric and arsenions iodides; strength 0*69 grain 
anmicum per fluid ounce : Davidson^s Cancer Remedy, 
equal parts of arsenic and hemlock (Dr. Paris): Cancer 
Paste, containing 8 per cent, of arsenic, with cinnabar and 
dragon’s blood : Hydrophobia to -yr grain arsenic, 

with 1 grain pepper, an absurd remedy much used in the 
East Indies. (Blyth’s Pract. Chem., 1879, p. 376.) The 
pharmacopceial preparations of arsenic acid will be described 
under arsenic pentoxide. 

11. It is given by grooms to horses, to render their coats 
sleek, and improve their wind, under the name of condition 
balls or powders ” (strength 2| to 5 per cent, pf arsenic), 
also for worms, and as a tonic. 

12. For destroying the nerves of decayed teeth, about 
grain is placed in the cavity. In the Lancet a case is 

recorded in which inflammation and caries of the jaw followed 
this practice, which is a very dangerous one. 

18. In the manufacture of some aniline dyes, and in the 
reduction of indigo, arsenic is often used. Dyed stockings, 
&c., have caused skin irritation, supposed to be due to 
arsenic, but more probably oving to the dye itself. 

14. Firework preparations commonly contain some com- 
pound of As, and therefore give poisonous vapours. ‘‘ Bengal 
light ” consists of 24 of potass, nitrate, 7 of sulphur, and 
2 of realgar (arsenic disulphide). See also Blyth, Prac. 
Chem., p. 379. 

15. Bat Poisons : — ^No. 1. Arsenic 6 per cent., made into 
a paste, with equal parts of flour and suet, variously coloured 
and scented. No. 2. Equal parts of arsenic and carbonate 
of barium (itself poisonous), coloured with rose pink, and 
scented with oils of anise and rhodium.^ 

Fly Poisons. — ‘‘ Fly powder,” a grey mixture of As and 

* In the case of Maria Oage, tried at the Summer Assizes, at Ipswich, on 
the 2nd of August, 1851, for the murder of her husband, it was proved that 
she had got a neighbour to purchase for her a pennyworth of stuff for rats and 
mice, which was found to consist of linseed with arsenic enough to kill half 
a dozen men. 
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Asji Os* ** Fly water,” a solution of arsenious acid^ or 
arsenite of soda or potash, of varying strength, sweetened 
with sugar, treacle, or honey. (Med. Times and Gazette, 
Sept. Idth, 1851.) Some also contain orpiment (arsenic 
trisulphide). 

16. For cleansing metals, arsenite of soda has been used 
on account of its strong alkalinity. It is an absurd prepara- 
tion to use for this purpose, as washing soda or potash would 
act better. In December, 1857, 840 children were poisoned 
by water from a boiler that had been ” cleaned ” by this com- 
pound (Taylor on Poisons, 2nd ed., p. 378). In 1868, a man 
died from drinking beer out of a pot which had been thus 
cleansed (Taylor, Med. Juris., 1, 278). 

17. The well-known arsenic eating ” of Styria has been 
ridie«led as Impossible,’ but has yet been authenticated on 
further examination. A Styrian wood-cutter was seen by a 
medical man to eat a piece of arsenic weighing 4^ grains, and 
next day another 5 J grains, yet remaining in his usual health. 
It is also eaten by the natives of Ceylon (Med. Times and 
Gaz. 1862, p. 454, and 1866, p. 375). Workmen in arsenic 
factories often become habituated to its influence. See a paper 
by Eoscoe, Mem. of Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Manchester, 1860. 
I myself can testify to this fact. A student in the College of 
Science, Dublin, was accustomed to take out of the arsenic 
bottle little lumps about 3 or 4 grains each and eat them, 
without apparent ill efiect. 

.18. As a cosmetic, applied externally, it would probably be 
useless. Unless the skin were abraded, or it remained very 
long in contact, no absorption, and hence no poisonous effect, 
would result, but any scratch or wound would be dangerous. 
(See Christison’s Evidence, case of Madeline Smith, p. 820.) 
And if in protracted contact with the skin, it will cause symp- 
toms. (Memoirs of Lond. Med. Soc., ii., 397, Amer. J. of 
Med. Science, July, 1851.) 

19. A solution of chloride of arsenic has been employed 
for “bronzing” metals. The fumes would be highly per- 
nicious. 
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20 . Bitter, of Bouen, states that glucose or starch- sugar 
frequently contains arsenic, derived from the sulphuric acid 
employed in its manufacture being made from arsenical 
pyrites. He finds that by this means the arsenic is intro- 
duced into beer brewed with glucose, into confectioneiy, 
syrups, liqueurs, &c. (Beimann’s Farber Zeitung, No. 8 , 

1878. ) 

21. It is said that certain paper collars and cuffs which 
are extensively made in America have proved poisonous from 
containing a considerable proportion of arsenic. (Les Mondes, 
Nov. 11th, 1880.)* 

22. Speculum Metal, for telescope mirrors, is an alloy of 
copper, tin, and 3 per cent, of arsenic. 

23. In America, a paper soaked in a solution of arsenic 
and other drugs is burnt, and the smoke inhaled for asthma 
and bronchitis. (Year Book of Pharm., 1873, p. 845.) 

24. Traces occur in mineral waters. 

SULPHIDES OF ARSENIC. 

Orpiment, Asg S 3 , Auripigmentum, or King s Yellow, tri- 
sulphide of arsenic, obtained by precipitating a solution of 
arsenic with sulphuretted hydrogen, is a yellow inodorous 
powder, insoluble in water and in hydrochloric acid, but 
slowly oxidizing in air to arsenious acid, and therefore 
poisonous. It is found native. By heat it melts to a red- 
dish liquid: if air be excluded, it volatilizes at about 700° C., 
and condenses unchanged : if air be present, it is oxidized to 
sulphur dioxide and arsenic trioxide, which condenses in the 
crystals before-mentioned. It is soluble in alkalies and their 
carbonates, and re-precipitated by hydrochloric acid. Com- 
mercial “Kings Yellow,” formerly used as a pigment, but 
now replaced by chromate of lead, is a very poisonous mixture 

* Considerable sensation has been excited by the report that arsenic had 
been detected in the paper collars, &c., manufactured by a Leipzig firm. On 
a careful examination, conducted by six of the most eminent chemists, the 
accusation was proved to be utterly unfounded .” — Chemiker Zeitung, No. 45, 

1879. 
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of Asg Oj and As 2 83 , It is sometimes employed in printing 
indigo. A mixture of orpiment, water and lime is used in 
the East as Basma ” (see page 320) for a depilatory, in a 
corpse, by putrefaction, the arsenic is frequently converted 
into sulphide. 

Realgar ^ the disulphide, Ass Sg, is red, exists as a mineral, 
and is also made artificially for fireworks. It contains about 
75 per cent, of arsenic, but varies. Formerly it was used as 
a pigment, and in tanning to remove hair. 

These sulphides have rarely been used for criminal pur- 
poses. Orpiment was employed by Mary Ann Burdock, 
1833.* Being insoluble, they would only be absorbed after 
oxidation into Asg O 3 . Ossikovszky (J. Pract, Chem. 2, xxii., 
323) finds that this change happens rapidly in contact with 
organic bodies. But the opposite change, by putrefaction 
and development of sulphuretted hydrogen, of As^ O 3 into 
Asg 83 , is far more likely and frequent. 


ARSENIC ACID 

is obtained by oxidizing Asg Og by nitric acid. It is a white 
deliquescent solid, inodorous, very soluble in water to a 
syrupy solution, which is corrosive, strongly acid and metallic 
in taste. By heat it first gives the pentoxide, Asg O 5 , then it 
breaks up into As 2 Og and oxygen, finally completely volati- 

♦ In this case, which was tried in Ai^ril, 1835, before Sir Charles Wetherell, 
as Recorder of Bristol, a widow lady of the name of Mary Smith, who had 
lodged with the prisoner, w'as poisoned by her, in October, 1 833, for the sake 
of the money and other property she had with her. The accused was proved 
to have purchased yellow arsenic about six days before Mrs. Smith’s death, 
and to have l^een seen putting some yellow powder out of a pajier from her 
pocket into a basin of gruel, after taking which Mrs. Smith was seized with 
dreadful convulsions, and died. In consequence of suspicions created by the 
prisoner’s subsequent conduct and false statements, a post-mortem uras held of 
the body, exhumed fourteen months after death. The report of this examination 
W'as very striking. “ A thick, yellow coating, like paint, lay on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, particularly over the pyloric third, but it extended 
more or less with some small interjections of unstained membrane to within 
two or three inches of the great cul-de*sac.” The accused w^as convicted and 
executed. ^ 
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Uzing. It is said to be less poisonous than As^ 0;^. (Wohler 
and Frehrichs, Ann. Chem. Pharm., Ixv., 835.) 

The a/rsenatea are very like the phosphates. Like them 
they give with acid molybdate solution a yellow, with mag- 
nesium sulphate a white crystalline, precipitate. But with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, after acidifying, they give slowly a 
yellow precipitate of sulphide of arsenic and sulphur; and 
with silver nitrate a liver brown precipitate of silver arsenate.* 
Sulphurous acid reduces arsenic acid to arsenious. 

Sodium arsenate is .in the British Pharmacopoeia, and is 
employed in calico printing. A brominated solution of potas- 
sium arsenate (strength = 1 per cent. Asg O 3 ) is used in 
Eussia for epilepsy. Pearson’s solution is 1 grain sodium 
arsenate to 1 oz. water. “ Macquir’s neutral arsenical salt ” 
is a binarsenate of soda. Papier Moure ” consists of paper 
soaked in solution of potassium arsenate (Tidy), 

Fischer (Ber. deutsch, Chem. Gesellschaft, xiii., p. 1778) 
proposes feirous chloride as better than sulphurous acid for 
reducing arsenic acid to arsenious (see process for separation, 
post). 

Arsenic Trichloride ^ As CI3, is a volatile, colourless liquid, 
very pungent, and fuming in air. It has been discarded from 
medical use on account of its dangerous properties. A case 
of poisoning by it is mentioned in Taylor (Med. Juris. 1 , 
p. 278). It is obtained in the process for separation from 
the organs. Arsenic Triiodide, a dull red crystalline solid, is 
used in ointments. 

Arseniuretted hydrogen^ As Hj, is a colourless gas of a 
garlic odour, almost insoluble in water. It burns with a 
livid bluish-grey flame, forming water and a white cloud of 
Asj 0.,. By heating to redness it is decomposed into hydro- 
gen and a deposit of arsenicum (the “ mirror ”). It is formed 
whenever hydrogen is evolved in contact with arsenic com- 
pounds, hence has caused accidents in making hydrogen from 

♦ Phosphates give nothing with sulphuretted hydrogen, and a yellow with 
silver nitrate. 
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impure zinc. It is probably the most deadly compound ot 
As, and proved fatal to its investigator, Gehlen, and in 
several other cases. 

EXTRACTION AND TESTS. 

If arsenic has been given in the solid form, the greater 
part will remain insoluble, and will be found either in lumps 
or powder in the stomach, or as a white powder adhering to 
its lining. Any substance so found should be washed with 
water and tested for arsenic. It is absurd to say, as Dr. 
Letheby did in Ann Merritt’s case (ante, p. 866), that the 
quantity was too small for examination: if a white powder 
can be seen, it can be tested. In the contents, or in any fluid 
food, the heaviness of powdered arsenic will cause it to readily 
separate as a sediment. Soot or indigo, the legal admixtures, 
should also be sought. 

Arsenic is not naturally present in the body (Sonnenschein, 
Gerichtlich. Chemie, p. 122; and others). As it occurs in 
soils, in cases of disinterment a portion of the earth surround- 
ing the coffin should be tested.^ 

When absorbed, it may pass into every part of the body, 
but more especially into the liver and spleen. De Poncy and 
Livon have supposed that it was capable of replacing phos- 
phorus in the actual brain substance (Comptes Eendus, 28, 
June 9th, 1879), and that it is mainly localized in the hrain. 
Another author finds it concentrated in the hones. Prof. E. 


* “A curious toxicolo^cal case is reported from Hamburg. The body of a 
man who died in 1S67 was taken for examination. It was thought necessar^^ 
to determine arsenic, not merely in the corpse in question, but in the soil of 
the churchyard at different distances from the coffin, and also in the body of 
another man who had been subsequently buried in the same grave. This 
latter body was perfectly free from arsenic, which, however, was found in the 
first corpse in ample fatal quantity (3*6 grains), whilst in the lid of the 
coffin and in the adjacent ground very minute quantities were traced. Hence 
the conclusion was fairly drawn that the man in question had been poisoned 
with arsenic, and that a portion of the poison had been gradually transferred 
from his body to the wood of the coffin and the adjacent soil .” — ChemHeer 
ZeUuTtg, No. 7, February 13th, 1879. 
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Ludwig of Vienna, in the case of a woman who suffered from 
making artificial fiowers coloured with magenta containing 
arsenic, found arsenic in the liver, spleen, kidneys, and 
stomach, but not in the bones or urine (Lend. Med. Record, 
Dec. 16th, 1877, p. 509). He found also that in human 
beings as well as dogs poisoned with arsenic, in both acute 
and chronic cases, the liver ^contained the largest amount, the 
kidneys sometimes a considerable quantity, and the bones, 
brain and urine, only small traces (Jahresb. fiir Thierchemie, 
1879, 85). These results have been discussed by Johnson 
and Chittenden (American Chem. Journal, 2, 332), who, in a 
woman poisoned by arsenic, found, a year and a half after 
burial, over 5 grains of As 2 O 3 , almost evenly distributed. 
The conclusion to be drawn is, that, of the absorbed arsenic, 
the main part will be in the liver, and the rest in varying 
proportions in other tissues, so that as much as possible of 
the whole body should be examined. 

As the large quantity of organic matter is in the way of the 
tests, it has been proposed to get rid of this by different pro- 
cesses. That of Fresenius and V. Babo consists in oxidizing 
the substances by strong hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potash. There is a great objection to this, as loss is liable to 
occur from volatilization of arsenic trichloride, unless it is 
done in a retort, which is practically impossible on account of 
the bulk and frothing, and the danger of explosion from the 
oxides of chlorine formed. 

The following modification of an old process has been found 
by the author to be satisfactory. It may be used also for 
antimony and mercury. Weigh the whole, cut up finely, and 
grind the matters to a pulp with water, reserving a weighed 
portion of about one third ; render strongly alkaline with 
potash or soda previously tested for arsenic. Pass in a cur- 
rent of chlorine, stopping before the alkalinity is destroyed. 
Boil the solution down to a low bulk, not to dryness, till a 
portion taken out and treated with acetic acid gives no chlo- 
rinous odour, showing that the hypochlorite has been com- 
pletely decomposed. Arsenic trichloride does not escape from 
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alkaline solutions, so ^kere is no loss. Add sufficient pure 

aqueous sulphurous acid, to reduce the arsenic acid to 

arsenious. Now transfer to a large retort provided vrith a 

tube-funnel and condenser, the end dipping into water in a 

well-cooled tubulated receiver, itself connected by a tube with 

a flask containing dilute potash solution. Through the tube- 

funnel pour in pure concent, sulphuric acid in volume about 

equal to the liquid, adding it gradually, as there is much 

heat and effervescence. Mix well by shaking, and distil 

slowly from a sand bath. In distilling a moderately strong 

solution of mixed arsenious and antimonious chlorides in 

• 

concent, hydrochloric acid, I have found that the arsenic all 
comes over in the first .third of the distillate, and that after 
two-thirds have passed over, the antimony also begins to 
distil. Hence, in the above process the distillation should 
not be carried beyond half the volume of the liquid in the 
retort, when all the arsenic, in zvhatever form it originally 
existed^ will be found as chloride in the receiver, except a little 
which may have escaped into the potash. Test a portion of 
the potash solution by Marsh’s or Keinsch’s process as here- 
after described ; if any arsenic be present, add the remainder 
to the liquid in the receiver, taking care that excess of free 
acid is left. Pass into the distillate washed sulphuretted 
hydrogen in excess (or add a solution of the gas in water), 
warm, cover, and allow to stand. (The excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen may afterwards be removed by warming and passing 
in carbonic acid gas.) If any arsenic be present, a yellow 
precipitate of arsenious sulphide, AsgSg, will appear ; if the 
precipitate be pale, it vrill consist mainly of sulphur, formed by 
the action of the sulphuretted hydrogen on the sulphurous 
acid which' is present. Some organic matters are also 
generally present. Collect the precipitate on a filter, wash 
with sulphuretted hydrogen water, dissolve in a dilute solu- 
tion of ammonium carbonate, and again precipitate with 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitated arsenious sulphide is 
now nearly pure : it may be collected on a small filter, washed 
rapidly, again dissolved in ammonia, the solution received in. 
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a porcelain dish, evaporated to a low bulk, transferred to a 
weighed porcelain boat, and heated cautiously in a current of 
carbon dioxide to a temperature not above 400® C., sufficient, 
in fact, just to melt the arsenious sulphide. [Sulphur boils 
at 446® C., AS 2 S 8 at 700® C.] Any remaining sulphur is thus 
removed, and the arsenious sulphide may then be weighed. The 
weight multiplied by 0*805 gives the amount of arsenic trioxide. 

A less preferable way is to collect the arsenious sulphide 
on a weighed filter, to dry, and dissolve out any sulphur by 
carbon disulphide. Yet another method is to oxidize by 
nitric acid, evaporate, precipitate the arsenic acid by a mix- 
ture of ammonic chloride, magnesic sulphate, and strong 
ammonia magnesia mixture”) as ammonio-magnesic arse- 
nate, and weigh, either as that salt, or, after ignition, as pyro- 
arsenate of magnesia. The former, dried at 100® C., contains 
89*57, the latter 48*29 per cent, of As. Lastly, if the sul- 
phide, oxidized by nitric acid, be alkalized with ammonia, 
and warmed to 70® or 80® C. with a solution of ammonium 
molybdate in nitric acid, as used for the ordinary determina- 
tion of phosphates (see Fresenius, Qual. Anal., p. 54), a 
yellow precipitate of arsenomolyJxiate of ammonia appears, 
which can be weighed : it contains 3*3 per cent, of As (Bull. 
Soc. Chem., Jan. 7th, 1877). 

But where such importance may hang on quantities, the 
use of weighed filters for such small amounts is simply court- 
ing error. When the As^Ss has been weighed in the porcelain 
boat, calculate it into AsaO^, or into As (it contains 61 per 
per cent, 'of As), then cover it with a mixture of pure potassic 
cyanide and sodium carbonate, place it in a piece of com- 
bustion tubing drawn out at the end into a long thin point, 
pass washed dry carbon dioxide over it, and heat cautiously till 
all the water is expelled. Finally raise the temperature to full 
redness, and pass a slow continuous current of the gas, keep- 
ing the narrow part of the tube cool with moistened blotting 
paper. The sulphide will be reduced to As, which will deposit 
in a metallic coating on the narrow portion. Seal this part, 
and preserve it as evidence. 


c c 2 
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It is obvious that the residue in the retort may be tested 
for other metals. 

The presence of arsenic ascertained, and the quantity 
known, it would seem as if nothing more was necessary. 
Still, it is useful to confirm results by the other tests. The 
reserved portion may now be divided and used as follows : — 

mabsh’s test. 

If hydrogen be evolved in presence of arsenical com- 
pounds, it combines with the element to form arseniuretted 
hydrogen,** or arsine y AsHg, a colourless gas of alliaceous 
odour, extremely poisonous, giving, when passed into silver 
nitrate solution, a precipitate of silver and a solution of 
AsjOji,* decomposed at a red heat into As and hydrogen, 
and burning with a livid flame into AsgOg and water. The 
flame yields, when a cold surface, such as a porcelain crucible- 
lid or dish, is depressed into it, a steel-grey lustrous stain or 
ring of metallic arsenic. 

To evolve the hydrogen, Marsh originally used zinc and 
sulphuric acid. As it is so difficult to obtain zinc pure, mag- 
nesium has been proposed. But the evolution is then too 
rapid. Moreover, the reputed pure ** acids of commerce are 
scarcely ever free from a trace of arsenic. This difficulty 
affects equally the galvanic method. Hence it is better to 
employ sodium amalgam (Edmund Davy, Chem. News, xxxiii., 
58, and ditto, 94). One part of sodium, scraped free from 
oxide, is melted under solid paraffin, and gradually added to 
ten parts of mercury (previously purified by nitric acid) with 
constant stirring, the paraffin poured off, and the amalgam 
cleaned by washing with pure dry benzine. The result is a 
solid crystalline alloy. 

A few fragments of this alloy are placed with water in a 
flask provided with a thistle funnel, and with a delivery tube 
dipping into a 4 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. The 
horizontal part of the delivery tube is heated to just below red- 
ness by a lamp, meanwhile being supported to prevent its 
bending. If, after about an hour, no As ring appears in the 
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tube, and if the silver nitrate, after precipitation of the silver 
by hydrochloric acid and filtration, gives no arsenious sulphide 
on addition of sulphuretted hydrogen, the amalgam is pure. 
Now add to the fiask the suspected liquid, put in more 
amalgam, and continue the heating of the tube and passing of 
the hydrogen till no further evolution of As occurs. The 
portion of tube containing the deposit of As may be cut oflT, 
weighed, the As dissolved off by aqua regia, and the tube 
washed, dried, and weighed again. The silver nitrate solution 
contains the remainder of the As dissolved as AsaO^: after 
removal of the silver by hydrochloric acid and filtration, the 
arsenious acid solution may be divided, a portion titrated by 
iodine (see Blyth’s Pract. Chem., p. 392), and the rest tested 
qualitatively by sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonio - silver 
nitrate, and ammonio-cupric sulphate (see these tests, post). 

If the original liquid be rendered strongly alkaline before 
adding the amalgam, no antimony will pass off with the 
arsenic. But from acid liquids, arsenic and antimony pass off 
together. They both give metallic rings in the tube, and 
stains on a cold surface. The chief distinctions between them 
are as follows : — 

1. Arsenic . — More volatile, hence deposited further from 
the fiame ; bounded by a “ hair brown ” fringe of suboxide ; 
heated in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gives yellow 
AsgSg, unchanged by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas: 
heated in air, it gives easily a sublimate of AsgOs glistening 
octahedral crystals. It is soluble at once in chloride of lime 
solution. 

2. Antimony , — Less volatile, hence forming close to the 
flame ; no brown fringe ; heated in a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, gives orange or black SbgSs, volatilized by passing 
dry hydrochloric acid ; heated in air, it gives a white oxide, 
volatile with great difficulty, and not generally crystalline. 
It is insoluble in chloride of lime solution. 

By the above process, Edmund Davy has detected one- 
millionth of a grain of As ; toW grain gives a very decided 
effect in a few minutes. It is applicable not only to As^Os, 
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but to all other arsenical compounds in powder, whether 
soluble or insoluble. Organic matter interferes very little. 

It must be observed that hydrogen alone may give a slight 
reduction and precipitate in solutions of silver nitrate. 

To prepare pure sulphuric acid and pure zinc, see Selmi, 
Chem. Soc. Journal, May, 1881, p. 311. 


reinsch’s test. 

If a fragment of pure copper be boiled with pure hydro- 
chloric acid for ten minutes, no discolouration occurs. If 
now a solution containing arsenic be added, the copper turns 
black or grey, from formation of an alloy of copper and 
arsenicum. On drying the copper, and heating it in a small 
glass tube closed at one end, the arsenicum is oxidized, with 
production of crystals of As 2 Os- Organic matter does not 
interfere. Antimony ^ sulphides, and some metals produce a 
similar grey deposit, but do not yield a crystalline sublimate. 
Mercury also precipitates on the copper, but the sublimate 
consists of metallic globules. 

Any compound of arsenicum, mixed with dried potassium 
cyanide and carbonate of soda, introduced into a piece of hard 
glass tubing drawn to a point, and heated in a slow stream of 
dry carbon dioxide, gives a deposit, in the narrow portion, of 
the whole of its arsenic in the metallic form (Fresenius). 

Asg O 3 heated in a tube with dry potassium or sodium 
acetate gives cacodyUoxide (Bunsen) of an exceedingly offen- 
sive alliaceous odour. 

In solution, arsenious acid gives : — 

1. With ammonio’silver nitrate (prepared by adding silver 
nitrate to dilute ammonia till a precipitate just forms) a 
yellow precipitate of silver arsenite, soluble in ammonia and 
in nitric acid. 

2. With ammonio-cupric sulphate (prepared by similarly 
treating cupric- sulphate), a bright green precipitate of cupric 
arsenite. 

3. With sulphuretted hydrogen a yellow colour (the intensity 
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of this has been proposed as a method of estimating small 
quantities of arsenic by comparison d la Nessler), but no 
precipitate till hydrochloric or other acid be added, when 
yellow arsenious sulphide falls. This is a most delicate test, 
as arsenious sulphide is only soluble to the extent of one part 
in one million of water (Fresenius, Quant. Anal. p. 137), and 
not much more soluble in acids. The precipitate may be 
weighed, or treated as already mentioned (pp. 386-7). Tin and 
cadmium solutions also give yellow sulphides, but they are 
insoluble in ammonia, and do not yield the other tests. 

4. Stannous chloride (protochloride of tin) gives a brown 
deposit of metallic arsenic. With acids containing traces of 
arsenic it gives a brown colour. 

DOSES. 

1. Medicinal (British Pharmacopoeia). — Acidum arsenio- 
sum (As 2 Og), Vir to -yV grain in solution. Liquor arsenicalis 
(solution of potassium arsenite), 2 to 8 minims. Liquor 
arsenicalis hydrochloricus (solution of chloride of arsenic), 
2 to 8 minims. Sodse arsenias (sodium arsenate), yV to 
grain. Liquor sodee arseniatis (solution of the' preceding), 
5 to 10 minims. Ferri arsenias (ferric arsenate), -jV to -J- 
grain. 

2. Poisonous , — Smallest recorded: one grain, (Lancet, 
Dec. 16th, 1837), two grains, (Provincial Journal, 1848, p. 
347) ; average smallest, 2J grains. Recoveries have been 
described after enormous doses, up to 1-^ ounce, taken solid 
and therefore not dissolved, rejected by vomiting or purging, 
or prevented from irritant action by abundance of food (see a 
case in the Lancet, Jan. 13th, 1849, when loz. was taken 
with recovery).* 

Idiosyncrasy may cause smaller doses to be dangerous ; on 
the other hand, habit may cause tolerance of the poison, as 
already mentioned with regard to arsenic eaters. Nitre is 


* See also a case in the Chz, MHvxdc, 1850. 
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said to increase the poisonous action (Med. Times, 1844, p«^ 
216). Antimony by its prostrating action would have the 
same effect. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

The symptoms usually commence in | to 1 hour after 
administration (Taylor), but vary with dose, form, &c. They 
have also been immediate (case of Lofthouse, York, 1835) ; 
in ten minutes (Guy and Ferrier) ; in i hour (Taylor) ; in 
5, 7, 8, and 10 hours (Med. Gaz. xlvii. 722) ; in 23 hours 
(Med. Times, Oct. 21, 1848) ; in four days (Woodman and 
Tidy, Forens. Med. p. 134). 

As to the character of the symptoms, irritation of the 
stomach and intestines is the main feature. Burning pain, 
vomiting and purging, cramps and occasionally tetanus (Orfila, 
i., 449) occur. Barely there is insensibility and no pain. 
Great thirst, constriction of the throat, headache, and finally 
exhaustion are common. Sometimes epilepsy or paralysis 
has been caused. The truth is, that every variety of consti- 
tutional disturbance may be caused by the violent irritation 
of the alimentary canal, except that the intellect is rarely 
affected. In many cases the effects closely resemble those of 
acute diarrhoea or English Cholera. One anomalous case is 
on record when death occurred in four hours after sound sleep, 
and no inflammation of the stomach was found (Lancet, xii., 
194). For a detailed list of cases, see Guy and Ferrier^s 
Forens. Med. p. 457. 

Fatal period, — Shortest, twenty minutes (Taylor) ; average, 
about twenty-four hours. Death in three to eight hours is 
common. But the end has been sometimes far more pro- 
tracted, even to two years (Ibid., Med. Jur. i., 256). 

The vomit is usually yellowish (L'Angelier) from bile : 
occasionally it is tinged with blood ; rarely white. If the 
arsenic has been mixed with soot or indigo, these will affect 
its colour. 

Post Mortem Appearances. — The lining membrane of the 
stomach and intestines is almost always inflamed and red- 
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dened, rarely darker from coDgestion. White patches, covered 
with mucus, should be examined for solid arsenic. Perfora- 
tion, ulceration, and gangrene are rare. In bodies long buried, 
the arsenic is often converted into sulphide by putrefaction, 
and then appears as a yellow coating. Occasionally inflam- 
matory appearances are found in the mouth, throat and other 
organs. Congestion of the brain is uncommon. 

Among the effects of chronic poisoning by arsenic may be 
noted inflammation of the eyelids (conjunctivitis), skin erup- 
tions, irritability of the stomach, jaundice, and local paralysis 
(for cases see Taylor’s Med. Jur., i. 252). 

TREATMENT AND ANTIDOTES. 

Vomiting should be encouraged by emetics or tickling the 
throat ; the stomach pump being used if judicious. To 
obviate the irritation, demulcents such as arrowroot, muci- 
lage, &c., are useful. Albumen (white of egg) has proved 
serviceable (Lancet, Jan. 13th, 1849). To render the arsenic 
insoluble, magnesia or chalk may be given. But the best 
chemical antidote is hydrated ferric oxide, freshly prepared by 
precipitating ferric chloride or tinct. ferri sesquichlor. with 
carbonate of soda (washing soda), or by similarly precipitating 
ferrous sulphate (copperas), and then shaking the mixture 
with air till it turns red, or by the following formula : — 

Tinct. ferr. pcrchlor. . loz. 

Sod. bicarb. . . . loz. 

Tepid water, a teacupful. 

(Hoglan, Year Book of Pharm. 1881, p. 211). 

M. Lucas of Beauvais has stated, that in nine cases of 
arsenical poisoning, calcined magnesia arrested the symptoms 
and eventually removed the effects (J. Chim. Medi. 1850). 

REMARKS. 

Arsenic ha*s been given in pessaries by the vagina, in 
ointment for skin diseases and by “ cancer doctors,” also 
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inhaled as vapour for asthma, in each case with dangerous 
result. 

The frequent occurrence of this poison in common articles 
of use gives an opportunity to the defence which has led to 
analyses of multitudes of articles — wall-papers, clothing, 
cooking vessels, &c. It may be positively afl&rmed that if 
white arsenic in the solid state be found in the stomach, it 
could not have come from any of these sources. The trace 
that could be derived from wall-papers would be infinitesimal. 
The tests for arsenic are almost inconveniently delicate, so 
that the slightest impurity of the reagents will make it appear 
to be present. Eeichardt (Archiv. der Pharm., xiv. 1 — 23), 
states that - oVo milligramme of AS 2 O 3 evolved as arseniuretted 
hydrogen will precipitate silver nitrate, and that by this means 
he has found it in the urine of patients suffering from arsenical 
wall-papers. The effect of such papers is certainly pernicious, 
though it may be mentioned that in Silesia mortar is made 
with arsenical sand, and people living in houses thus built do 
not suffer (Lancet, 1849, April 7 th). On the whole it may 
be concluded that in a trial, traces of arsenic will not be 
sufficient, a tangible quantity found and weighed will be the 
only sufficient evidence of poisoning by the mouth. 

To illustrate the value of a knowledge of chemistry to a 
medical man in such cases the following may be quoted. A 
child of ten was supposed to have eaten a quantity of meal 
mixed with arsenic for rats. An emetic of sulphate of zinc 
was given: the first vomit gave with ammon. sulphate of 
copper a bright green, with ammon. nitrate of silver, a yellow 
precipitate, thus establishing that the poison was arsenic. 
Emetics and diluents were continued, then albumen was 
given. Some hydrated ferric oxide was hurriedly made from 
common green vitriol (ferrous sulphate) and ammonia : the 
washed precipitate was administered in successive teaspoon- 
fuls. Recovery on the third day. In the vomit 10 grains of 
white arsenic were found. (Lancet, 1849, p. 311.) 

The following is a curious form of attempted poisoning. 
A person lately presented this prescription in Paris ; 
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Decoct, barley, 8 oz. ; hydroch. acid, 1 drachm ; arsenious 
acid, 10 grains.'^ The signature of a physician was appended, 
but, on suspicion being aroused, was found to be a forgery. 

In Ann Merritt’s case. Dr. Letheby stated that arsenic had 
been taken not more than two or three hours (afterwards he 
said four) before death, because he found undigested gruel in 
the stomach, containing arsenic in solution, and because the 
intestines contained very little arsenic. This conclusion was 
considered by weighty authorities to be rash, and probably 
wrong, because : — 

1. He found 2 grains (a poisonous dose) in the liver. This 
could hardly have got there within so short a time. 

2. In a stomach irritated by arsenic or disease, food may 
remain undigested for seven, eight, or more hours. 

3. A previous dose of arsenic, adherent to the coats of the 
stomach, might be dissolved by an influx of warm gruel. 

4. The portion in the intestines might have been evacuated 
by purging. 

5. The ‘^pinkish liquid” described by the surgeon who 
performed the post-mortem, pointed to admixture with blood, 
therefore to inflammation of some standing, and certainly did 
not tally with Dr. Letheby’s description of “gruel.” 

With reference to the alleged administration of arsenic in 
cocoa in Madeline Smith’s case, the following details will be 
illustrative. 

100 grains of white arsenic were found to be a small tea- 
spoonful, not heaped. This quantity was mixed with two 
teaspoonfuls of Epps’s cocoa. The colour was rendered 
lighter, but still looked natural. On making up with boiling 
water and milk, as directed, a cup of cocoa was obtained, in 
which neither appearance, taste, nor smell, betrayed anything 
unusual. On standing the milk rapidly curdled, and the 
arsenic deposited, but this would not be seen in an opaque 
cup. With arrowroot or gruel a similar result was obtained.* 

* When we bear in mind how small a space even 200 grains of arsenic 
would occupy — not more than that of an ordinary seidlitz powder — the sug- 
gestion of L’Angelier carrying this means of suicide about him, when keeping 
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It has been stated that arsenic trioxide volatilizes with the 
vapour of water. I have not found this to be the case to any 
appreciable extent, but it does volatilize slowly at 100® C., 
and still more at 120®. About i gramme of Asj Og lost, after 
six hours on the water-bath, 8 per cent, of its weight ; after 
six hours at 120® C. it lost six per cent. When chlorides 
are present, as in the body, it is still more liable to volatili- 
zation as arsenic trichloride. Hence matters containing it 
cannot be boiled down or dried without danger of loss, unless 
previously rendered alkaline. 

B. Otto has stated that ordinary sulphuretted hydrogen 
may contain arsenic from the sulphate of iron used. He pro- 
poses to prepare the gas by the action of pure hydrochloric 
acid on pure calcium sulphide obtained by roasting gypsum 
with charcoal (Ber. Chem. Ges. xii. 250). I have tested 
water into which sulphuretted hydrogen has been repeatedly 
passed, and have found no arsenic : if really present in the 
gas, the As Hg is not absorbed in the liquid. 

the supposed appointment on the Sunday night, is by no means improbable. 
And when his evident tendency to attempt self-destniction, when irritated or 
depresssd, is remembered, it is within the range of probability, that, if cither 
the meeting took place and ended with a quarrel, or he failed to obtain a 
meeting, in the excited state of mind which either circumstance would have 
created, he in desperation swallowed the drug very shortly before he retumed 
to his lodgings, only to die. Tliis is a far more probable suggestion than that 
set up by the defence, that he had been dosing himself with arsenic on the 
road from Stirling to Glasgow. The difficulty is that purchases of arsenic by 
L’Angelier could not be proved. But, looking to the careless way in which it 
was exposed in the shops of some of the firms with which he had relations 
(evidence of Fleming and Tovmsend), he might have got it from thence, with- 
out its being known, or he might have purchased in Edinburgh on his visit 
there, where he could not be easily recognised. He certainly had an un- 
wholesome hankering after this drug. — G. L. B. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

POISONINa BY ANTIMONY. 

The cases under this head are very numerous, and, there- 
fore, difficult of selection. I have given, as the leading cases, 
full reports, (1), of that of Dr. Pritchard, of Glasgow, tried 
in the High Court of Justiciary, in July, 1865, for the poi- 
soning of his wife by repeated small doses of antimony, and 
his mother-in-law by antimony and aconite ; (2), of that of 
Dr. Smethurst (the Richmond poisoning case), tried for the 
poisoning of his mistress by small doses of antimony and 
arsenic, at the Central Criminal Court, August 15th, 
1859 * ; (3), I have added a report of the Liverpool poison- 
ing case — that of Thomas Waislow, for the poisoning of Ann 
James, by antimony, tried at Liverpool, August 20th, 1860. 

TRIAL OF DR. PRITCHARD.f 

Bcfme The Lobd Justice Clerk (Right Hon. John Inglis), Lord 
Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode, at the High Court op 
Justiciary, Edinburgh, Juhjy 1865. 

For the Prosecution : The Solicitor-General [now Lord Young), Mr. Gifford, 
and Mr. Chrichtoii. 

For the Defence : Mr. Rutherford Clark, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Brand. 

By the first count of the indictment the prisoner was 
charged with the murder of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Taylor, 

* To the medical profession, for whose use, as well as for that of their legal 
brethren, this volume is intended, any but a detailed report of the medical 
evidence in this disputed case would be useless. 

f For the report of this trial I have relied on that published in Edinburgh 
by William Kay, 1865. 
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by administering to her, between the lOfch and 26th of 
February, 1866, in Battley’s sedative solution, tapioca, porter, 
or some other medicine or food, to the prosecutor, unknown, 
tartarised antimony, aconite, and opium, or one or more of 
them. In the second count he was charged with the murder 
of his wife by administering the like poisons, or one or more 
of them, between the 22nd day of December, 1864, and the 
25th of March, 1865, in egg flip, cheese, porter, beer, or wine, 
or some other articles of food, to the prosecutor, unknown. 
To the relevancy of the indictment several objections were 
taken, but overruled, and the prisoner pleaded “Not Guilty.*' 

THE HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

Edward William Pritchard^ a native of England, and 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons since 1846, before 
he came to Glasgow, had been a traveller in the Polar and 
Pacific Seas, and in the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
and first set up in practice at Filey, in Yorkshire, where he 
married the daughter of a Glasgow silk merchant, by whom 
he had a family. In consequence of this connection, about 
1859 he removed to Glasgow, where, from his writings on 
several diseases, he became favourably known as a person of 
superior attainments, and gradually obtained a fair practice. 
Whilst thus apparently in the enjoyment of popularity and 
success, he, in 1863, became the subject of much adverse 
report, from the suspicious circumstances attending a fire in 
his house, by which a maid servant was killed — ^the Insurance 
Company refusing to pay his claim, and the doctor not taking 
legal steps to enforce its recovery. The ugly rumours about 
this affair, however, gradually subsided, and his social and 
professional position was retained, until the sudden death of 
his mother-in-law, whilst staying in his house to nurse his 
sick wife, was quickly followed by that of the wife herself. 
As the mother-in-law was 70 years of age, the statement that 
she had died of apoplexy was at first accepted. When, how- 
ever, the death of the wife so quickly followed, suspicion was 
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excited, inquiries were instituted by the police, and on the 
21st of March, 1865, Dr. Pritchard was arrested on the charge 
of poisoning her. A post mortem examination of her remains 
had proved that her death had not been due to natural causes, 
and a subsequent examination of the body of his mother-in- 
law, exhumed for the purpose, led to the same result in her 
case. Chemical analyzations of the interior portions of both 
bodies disclosed in that of the wife the presence of antimony 
in sufficient quantities to account for her death ; and in that 
of the mother-in-law to reduce the powers of her constitution 
so far as to increase and facilitate the effects of a narcotic 
poison. 


THE SYMPTOMS. 

The details of the progress of the lingering illness of Mrs. 
Pritchard until her death, and of the sudden seizure of Mrs. 
Taylor with what proved to be a fatal attack apparently of 
apoplexy, were given in great minuteness by several non-pro- 
fessional witnesses, servants in the house at the time, pupils 
of Dr, Pritchard’s, and a girl whom Dr. Pritchard had seduced 
and promised to marry when his wife died. 

Up to October, 1864, Mrs. Pritchard, never apparently a 
very strong woman, had been in her usual state of health. 
Towards the end of that month, however, she began to look 
pale and lose her strength from frequent vomitings, and had 
to keep her bed, as she believed, from a severe cold, for four 
or five days. About this time, on her temporary recovery, she 
went on a visit to her parents in Edinburgh, and there gradu- 
ally recovered, returning home about Christmas in her former 
state of health. After a week or so the vomiting returned, 
and on the 1st of February, 1865, she had a severe attack of 
cramp. Some few days after, as the prisoner said. Dr. 
Cowan, a relative, saw her, and prescribed small doses 
of champagne as a stimulant. However, the vomiting re- 
turned, and about midnight on the 8th she was seized with 
such a violent attack of cramp that, at her request. Dr. 
Gairdner was called in, who at once stopped all stimulants. 
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Dr. Pritchard told every one that his wife was suffering from 
gastric fever. Dr. Gairdner, however, could npt find any 
feverish symptoms, and based his advice on their absence, 
confessing himself ** puzzled with the case.’' On the 10th 
Mrs. Taylor, her mother, came from Edinburgh to nurse her 
daughter. She was a hale, hearty woman, though 70 years of 
age, hut at times affected with severe headaches, as a remedy 
for which she had been accustomed for some years to have 
recourse to Battley’s sedative solution. On the 18th, at her 
suggestion, some tapioca was bought, brought into the house, 
and left for some time on the lobby table. Of this, after- 
wards, a cupful was made, and fetched by Mary McLeod, the 
younger servant, and by her carried up to her mistress’s bed- 
room. Whether Mrs. Pritchard partook of this or not was 
not known, but Mrs. Taylor ate a portion of it, and the cook 
tasted it before it left the kitchen. Both Mrs. Taylor and the 
cook were violently sick after taking the tapioca, the old lady 
saying that she feared she was suffering from the same com- 
plaint as her daughter. The tapioca had not been tampered 
with when purchased, but when the remainder of it was 
analysed it was found to be charged with nearly five grains of 
tartarised antimony. On the 16th the old cook left, and 
Mary Patterson came. She found her mistress suffering from 
continual vomits, and gradually getting weaker — as Mrs. 
Taylor said, ‘‘one day better, and two days worse.” For the 
next twelve days this state continued, and then a dreadful 
scene occurred. Mrs. Taylor, who, whilst at Dr. Pritchard’s, 
had sent for a bottle of Battley’s solution, was violently sick 
in the evening of the 24th of February, and about nine on 
that night rang the bell violently, and was found by the ser- 
vant vainly endeavouring to vomit and asking for hot water to 
assist her. By the prisoner’s orders this was twice brought, 
and when on the second occasion Mary Patterson entered the 
room Mrs. Taylor was sitting in her chair with her head down, 
apparently insensible, and with her eyes closed. She was 
lifted into bed, and died in about three hours. Whilst 
dressing her corpse a bottle, about tw;o-thirds full of Battley’s 
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solution, was found in her pocket, and identified as that which 
she had last purchased. That this also was pure and free 
from poison when sold was clearly proved. When, however, 
it was analysed, it was found to be charged with antimony 
and aconite. Dr. Pritchard declared that she had died of 
apoplexy following on paralysis ; but Dr. Paterson, who had 
been called in at the last moment, distinctly declared that there 
were no such symptoms. An attempt was made by the 
prisoner to get Dr. Paterson to give the usual certificate of 
the cause of death, and on his indignant refusal, the prisoner 
himself filled up the form with the words, Paralysis for 
twelve hours, followed by apoplexy,” and the first victim was 
buried.* 

Mrs. Pritchard still lingered. She had been sick on the 
day before her mother’s death, but not for tw^o or three days 
afterwards. Then, however, the attacks returned, coming on, 
as before, within an hour or two after her meals, which were 
uniformly sent to her by her husband — generally by the hands 
of McLeod. It was during the last three weeks of her 
miserable existence, that on one occasion he sent to her from 
the supper table a small bit of cheese, which McLeod tasted 
at Mrs. Pritchard’s request, when it gave her a burning 
sensation in the throat, and made her thirsty. At another 
time he sent her a jug of camomile tea, after taking a wine- 
glass of which, from time to time, as ordered, she uniformly 
vomited. At another time, ho had some egg-flip prepared 
for her in the kitchen, and brought down the pieces of sugar 
for it, -taking them, as the witness believed, into his consulting 
room, where he kept his drugs and poisons, before he put 
them into the glass. Patterson, who tasted it, was struck 
with the taste, and Mrs. Pritchard, who drank it, was sick 
very soon after, and in the following night. In the week in 
which Mrs. Pritchard died she drank some port wine which 
Dr. Pritchard had sent up, and again was sick. On the 17th 
of March, the day before she died, Patterson, who had gone 

• Evidence of Jmus SlrufJicra, Registrar of Deaths for the Blythswood 
district of Glasgow. 
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up to her bedroom to speak about some linen, found Dr. 
Pritchard handing his wife a glass of porter, which she 
di'ank. At that time Mrs. Pritchard was in her senses. 
About five o’clock the bell rang violently. McLeod called 
Patterson to come up at once. She did so, and found her 
mistress raving about her mother, and calling on them to 
leave her and assist Mrs. Taylor ; her hands severely cramped — 
speaking wildly about her children. After her hands had 
been rubbed, Mrs. Pritchard seemed to get more calm, and 
Mary Patterson left, having handed the patient’s supper to 
her husband. Until about half-past one the next morning 
Patterson heard nothing. Then she was called up by McLeod 
to get a mustard poultice, which the latter took up to the 
bedroom, and in a few minutes after the bell again rang 
violently. She hurried up, and found the prisoner in bed by 
his wife’s side. Her mistress was dead. The long agony of 
months was at an end. 

EVIDENCE OF THE MEDICAL ATTENDANTS. 

Dr. James Moffat Coivan, her second cousin, in conse- 
quence of a letter from the prisoner, saw Mrs. Pritchai’d on 
the 7th and 8th of February. She was then in the drawing- 
room, and complained of great irritability of the stomach, 
combined with an inability to keep down her food, and 
vomiting for some time back. He visited her rather as an old 
friend than as a professional man, recommended her to go to 
bed, and advised small quantities of champagne with ice to 
be taken at intervals, and as she expressed a desire for food, 
recommended her husband to try injections of beef tea. She 
was seized with vomiting during the evening, but when he 
saw her before he left on the following day, seemed better, 
and he never saw her again alive. He spoke to the apparent 
happiness in which she lived with her husband, and to the 
fact that, after her death Dr. Pritchard, to enable the servante 
to take a last look at their mistress, had the cofi&n opened. 
Mrs. Taylor, with whom he was intimately acquainted, Dr. 
Cowan described as a person of very temperate habits. 
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Dr, William Tennent Oairdner, who was sent for during 
the night between the 8th and 9th of Febniary, immediately 
after Dr. Cowan left, was told by the prisoner that for some 
time his wife had suffered from sickness and spasms, and 
that Dr. Cowan had recommended stimulants, and that she 
had had champagne and chloroform. 

“ I found her,” said the witness, “ in bed, lying on her back, 
with a considerably flushed face, and in a state of pretty consider- 
able excitement. She told me of Dr. Cowan’s previous visit and 
of her wish that I should be sent for, -and we had a good deal of 
general conversation about her symptoms. I found her to a 
certain extent exhausted, but by no means extremely so. She had 
a pretty good pulse. There was nothing in her symptoms to 
indicate immediate danger, and the most remarkable thing about 
her symptoms was the violent state of mental excitement she was 
in and the spasms of the hands. She held her hands outside the 
bed-clothes above her head, and I saw that the wrists were turned 
in, and the thumbs somewhat inverted towards the wrists — a very 
peculiar state of the hand. I thought she was intoxicated from 
the combination of champagne and chloroform. When I turned 
to the fire to warm my hands before feeling her, she called me 
very unfeeling, and begged me not to leave her, using expressions 
for which I thought she was not responsible, from her temporary 
intoxication. I then examined her belly, and asked particularly 
if there was any chance of her being pregnant, — that being a 
frequent cause of vomitings, — and found there was none ; and, 
after various inquiries, feeling her pulse and her skin, spoke 
strongly against the use of stimulants, which I ordered to be at 
once discontinued until I saw her again. Next day when I saw 
her, she assured me that she felt better and bad had no return of 
the vomiting, but had still the remains of the spasms in her hands. 
I repeated my injunctions of no stimulants or medicine, and that 
her only food should be a plain boiled egg and bread and milk — 
that is, nothing that could produce sickness or sit heavy on her 
stomach. I told her that if her stomach had fair play it would 
digest the simple food I indicated. / was very much puzzled as to 
what was the matter with her, and, had I been attending her as a 
general practitioner, should probably have seen her once or twice a 
day ; but there was a doctor in the house, and my habit is to act as a 
consulting physician, and not ae a general practitioner. I had to 
leave town for a distant engagement, but before I left I wrote to 

D n 2 
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Dr. Pritchard to inquire how his wife was, and received the reply 
that she was better. I wrote also to her brother, Mr. Michael 
Taylor, as I was much puzzled with the case, and asked to be 
backed up by him in forbidding the use of stimulants. On my 
return Dr. Pritchard called, and left word that his wife was better, 
and that I need not call again. I do not think that there was 
any fever at all.” 

In his cross-examination Mr. Clark, in consequence of Dr. 
Pritchard having said to the witness that it w^as a case of 
catalepsy, elicited that Dr. Pritchard was somewhat careless 
in his nomenclature of disease — ‘‘ that he spoke occasionally 
a little at random, and was not a model of wisdom, accuracy, 
and caution, in applying names to things ; ” and that, in 
writing to her brother — who had been a fellow -student with 
him — “ he had not indicated to him that there had been any 
foul play, but nothing more than improper treatment.” 

Dr. James Paterson, who gave his evidence with an ap- 
parently strong feeling against the prisoner, a man of very 
large experience, living wdthin two hundred yards of Dr, 
Pritchard’s house, had been called in a little before eleven on 
the night of the 24th of February, to see the mother-in-law. 

“ Dr. Pritchard,” said the witness, “ met me in his hall, and 
conducted me to the bedroom, telling me that his mother-in-law, 
whilst in the act of writing a letter, had fallen off her chair on to 
the floor, and been conveyed ujjstairs about half an hour before I 
came. She and his wdfe, said the prisoner, had partaken of some 
bitter beer for supper, and soon after both became sick and 
vomited, and complained of its being more bitter than usual. From 
the quantity remaining in the bottle they could not have taken 
more than a third of a pint each.* I asked in regard to the 
previous state of his mother-in-law’s health, and particularly as to 
her social habits, when he led me distinctly to understand that 
she drank spirits occasionally. He also stated that his wife had 

* According to Mary Patterson, Mrs. Taylor was in the kitchen about 
7 as well as usual, only appearing a little peevish in conseqiience of her 
night-watching. Mary McLeod met her going up stairs from the consulting- 
room about nine o’clock, and in a short time her bell rang, and she found her 
in her daughter's bedroom asking for hot water to make her vomit, when she 
desired her to go for the doctor. 
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been very poorly for some time with gastric fever, and that, some 
days previously, he had telegraphed for her mother to come and 
nurse her. On entering the bedroom 1 observed Mrs. Taylor lying 
on the edge of the bed nearest to me on her right side, with all 
her clothes on. She had all the appearance of a sudden seizure. 
Mrs. Pritchard, in her night-dress and nothing on her head, and 
her hair very much dishevelled, was in the same bed, but under- 
neath the clothes, sitting up immediately beyond her mother. Mrs. 
Taylor was then alive, and she gave me the impression of a healthy- 
lookirig old lady, and previously in very good health — rather 
beyond the usual size, well-formed ; a very superior-looking person, 
not having the slightest appearance of being addicted to the use of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors. Her face was rather pale, but 
the expression was calm and placid. The eyelids partially closed, 
the lips rather pale and livid ; the breathing slow and laborious ; 
the skin cool, and covered with a clammy perspiration ; the pulse 
almost imperceptible, and she seemed to me perfectly unconscious. 
On my opening up the eyelids, I found both pupils veiy much 
contracted. From these symptoms, and judging from her general 
appearance, my conviction was that she was under the influence of 
opium or of some other powerful narcotic, and I at once pronounced 
my opinion that she was dying. 

“ I and Dr. Pritchard retired a little from the bedside, and went 
to the fireplace, and I then stated distinctly that she was dying. 
Pritchard said she had frequently had attacks of a similar kind 
before, but never one so severe. I said, nothing that we could do 
would have the slightest effect, but that, as a last resource, we 
might try mustard poultices to the soles of the feet, the calves of 
the legs, and the inside of the thighs, and as quickly as possible 
administer a strong turpentine enema. Pritchard at once pro- 
ceeded to prepare the enema, and said he had a little before given 
her one, in which he had administered a glass of brandy. The old 
lady lay apparently comatose, or unconscious ; but on being roused 
a little, and the head and shoulders slightly elevated, there was a 
degree of consciousness came on, and the pulse became perceptible 
at the wrist. She had not manifested consciousness before. I 
directed Pritchard’s attention to the pulse, and he then clapped 
the old lady on the shoulder and said, ‘You are getting better, 
darling.’ I looked at him and shook my head ominously, as much 
as to say, ‘ Never in this world.’ A slight fit of retching now came 
on, and she put up a small quantity of a frothy kind of mucus, 
immediately after which the ‘ coma,’ or insensibility, returned — 
the breathing became more oppressed, more laboured, and the 
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alvine evacuations were passed involuntarily. I then concluded 
that the case was hopeless, but Pritchard administered his enema. 
I then left the room, and went downstairs with Pritchard to his 
consulting room, and there repeated my opinion that she was in a 
state of narcotism. Pritchard then said that the old lady was in 
the habit of regularly using Battley’s Sedative Solution, and that 
she had a few days before purchased not less than a half-pound 
bottle of that medicine, and that he had no doubt, or it was very 
likely, that she might have taken a good swig of it. I know that 
medicine, but seldom use it. My impression was that she was not 
what is called an opium-eater, or one that used opium to any great 
extent. She presented no appearance of that,** 

At this visit Dr. Paterson’s attention was forcibly attracted 
to the appearances presented by Mrs. Pritchard. 

“ She seemed,” said the witness, “ exceedingly weak and ex- 
hausted. Her features were sharp or thin, with a high hectic 
flush on her cheeks, and her voice was very weak and peculiar — in 
fact, very much resembling a person verging into the collapsed 
stage of cholera. The expression of her countenance conveyed to 
me the idea of a kind of silly or semi-imbecile person at the time. 
At first I was inclined to attribute her appearance to the recent 
severe attack of gastric fever, which I was told by the prisoner she 
had had, and her symptoms aggravated, of course, by the great 
consternation and grief not unnaturally caused by the sudden and 
alarming condition of her mother. At the same time I must say 
that I could not banish from my mind the idea, or rather convic- 
tion, that her symptoms betokened that she was under the depress- 
ing influence of antimony — that conviction came upon me while in 
her presence, and I could not get quit of it. I did not put a 
single question to her.” 

At half-past eleven Dr. Paterson went home, and about one 
the next morning he was sent for again, but refused to go, as 
he was certain he could do nothing, but sent word that he 
would do so if Dr, Pritchard thought he could be of any use. 
No answer came, and it was not until the Saturday morning 
that he heard of Mrs. Taylor’s death, when her husband 
called on him to ask him to certify the cause of death, and 
the duration of her disease. This he refused, telling Mr. 
Taylor that that document was not given to friends of the 
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deceased, but only to the Eegistrar. Soon after Dr. Paterson 
received from the Begistrar the usual form to fill up, which he 
returned at once in blank as it came, with this note : — ‘‘ Dear 
Sir, — I am surprised that I am called on to certify the cause 
of death in this case. I only saw the person for a few 
minutes a very short period before her death. She seemed to 
be under some narcotic ; but Dr. Pritchard, who was present 
from the first moment of the illness until death occurred, and 
which happened in his own house, may certify the cause. The 
death was certainly sudden, unexpected, and to me mysterious.” 
The words ‘‘the cause of death he rendered emphatic by 
underlining them. That was the only communication which he 
made to anyone, beyond speaking about it in his own family. 
The certificate was eventually given by Dr. Pritchard, assign- 
ing' as the cause of death “ paralysis for twelve hours as the 
primary cause, and the secondary, apoplexy,” the duration of 
which had been one hour.* 

On the 1st of March he met Pritchard accidentally, who 
asked him to come and see his wife, which he did the next day.t 

^*She was in bed, still very weak and prostrate, and in a weak 
voice expressed her satisfaction and her gratitude at my calling. 
Then, in a very earnest manner, she asked me if I really thought 
that her mother was dying when I saw her. I said most decidedly 
I did, and had told Pritchard so. She then clasped her hands, 
looked up, and feebly exclaimed, * Good God, is it possible ! ’ and 
burst into a flood of tears. I put some questions then as to her 
mother’s previous state of health, especially if she was habitually 
addicted to the use of Battley’s solution. She told me that her 
mother’s health, generally speaking, was good, but that she suffered 
occasionally from what she called neuralgic headaches, and for 
relief of these attacks she did take a little Battley*s solution ; but 

• See evidence, arUe, p, 414 (note), of McLeod and Patersony as to her 
health and actions daring the evening before her seizure, 

+ It was with reference to this visit that Paterson afterwards expressed his 
opinion, that, bat for the accident of meeting Pritchard, ho nould not have 
been asked to visit his wife. This was severely commented on by Mr. E. 
Clark as showing 'ttie ill-feeling towards the prisoner which was impatod to 
the witness. 
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she added that she could not be said to be in the habitual use of 
that medicine. 

“ I then questioned her about herself. She told me that for a 
considerable time past she had suffered very much from sickness, 
retching, and vomiting, with severe pains in the stomach and 
throughout the bowels, accompanied with purgings, great heat and 
uneasiness about the throat and mouth, and a constant urgent 
thirst. I examined her tongue ; it was very foul, and of a lightish 
brown colour. Her features were still very sharp and deeply 
flushed. Her pulse ivas weak, contracted, and very rapid. Her 
skin was moist, but defective in animal heat, and altogether she 
presented the appearance of great general prostration. Her eyes 
were watery, but clear and intelligent. I prescribed for her small 
quantities of brandy and champagne to recruit her strength, and 
small pieces of ice to relieve the thirst and irritability of her 
stomach. If she tired of these, she should have recourse to 
granulated citrate of magnesia as a cooling effervescent drink, and 
have a mustard poultice applied on the pit of the stomach — these 
were verbal directions. I also recommended, at short intervals, 
small quantities of easily digested nutritious food, such as beef tea, 
calves’ foot jelly, chicken soup, arrowroot, and so on, I then wrote 
a prescription for 12 grains of camomile, 24 of blue or gray 
powder, 12 of pow’dered ipecacuanha, and 6 grains of aromatic 
powder, to be carefully mixed and divided into six parts, one to be 
taken dail}^ to relieve the biliary disturbance and soothe the 
mucous lining of the alimentaiy canal. I gave her the prescrip- 
tion, and told her to show it to Pritchard when he came home,” 

From then until the day before her death the witness did 
not see Mrs. Pritchard. On the 5th of March Dr, Pritchard 
had called on him, and reported that his wife was better for 
his advice, but still very weakly, and her stomach irritable, 
and had been strongly advised by Dr. Paterson to continue the 
treatment he had recommended. 

On Friday evening,” continued the witness, Dr. Pritchard 
called upon me personally and requested me to come and see his 
wife. I did so. She was in bed in a sitting posture, supported by 
pillows, and I was very much struck with her terribly altered 
appearance. • She seemed quite conscious. I went up to her bed- 
side and she caught my hand, and I could sea a half-smile of 
recognition on her countenance. She very soon began to mutter 
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something about her having been vomiting. Dr. Pritchard was 
standing beside me, and he volunteered to say that she had not 
been vomiting — that she was raving. She complained of great 
thirst, and Pritchard poured some water out of a carafe into a 
tumbler and gave it her, and she drank it. I observed her coun- 
tenance very much changed from what it had been when I saw her 
last. Her cheeks were hollow, sharp, pinched-looking, and still 
very much flushed. There was a peculiarly wild expression ; the 
eyes were of a fiery red and sunk-looking. Her pulse was very 
weak and exceedingly rapid. Her tongue was a darkish brown 
colour, very foul ; and she immediately began to grasp with her 
hand as if to catch some imaginary object on the bed-clothes. She 
muttered something about the clock, but there was none in the 
room. I expressed my surprise at the great change and alarming 
aj)pearances, and asked Pritchard how long she had been confined 
to bed since I saw her. He said only since morning, that yester- 
day and yesterday afternoon she was in the drawing-room amusing 
herself with the children. 1 again expressed my surprise at her 
alarming condition. He said she had not slept for four or five 
nights, and I replied that we must endeavour to procure some 
refreshing sleep. We went downstairs, and I then prescribed 30 
drops of solution of morphia, 30 drops of ipecacuanha wine, 10 
drops of chlorodyne, and an ounce of cinnamon water, to be taken 
every four hours if the first dose did not give relief. Pritchard 
wrote the prescription at my dictation. I said it was unnecessary ; 
it was simple, and he might mix it himself I was anxious to save 
time, and giv^e relief as soon as possible. He said he kept no 
medicines but chloroform and Battley^s solution ; he did not keep 
a small stock for any emergency, which I thought strange.* I 
then left the house, and at one o’clock the next morning a message 
came that Mrs. Pritchard was dying, and in less than three minutes 
after another that she was dead. I never entered Dr. Pritchard^s 
house except on the occasions I have mentioned. I never told him 
that I thought his wife had taken too much wine, and I never 
recommended Dublin stout for her.” t 


* It was proved that lie kept laige quantities of antimony, poisons, and 
other drugs in his consulting-room, though no chlorodyne. Evidence of 

McCall, Dr. Penny, McHattie, Foulger, and Kerr. 

In a letter to his father-iii-law on the 3rd of March, Pritchard wrote : 
“lam very much fatigued with being up with dear Mary Jane, who was very 
much worse yesterday, and passed a wretched night. "Wednesday has been a 
periodic day with her during this illness, and she always dreads it. Her 
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The cross-examination of Dr. Paterson was confined to two 
points, the grounds on which he held that Mrs. Taylor had 
not the appearance of having been in the habit of using 
opium, and his conduct in not disclosing to some member of 
her family the impression he had formed that Mrs. Pritchard 
was being slowly poisoned by antimony. ** When a person is 
in the habit of taking opium to a great extent,” he said, 
** you generally find that they are not very good in colour. 
They are generally thin in features and hollow about the eyes 
— in fact, not of a healthy appearance. Mrs. Taylor being 
stout and healthy-looking, my impression was that she was 
not an habitual consumer of opium, though she might take 
it occasionally as medicine.” On the second point ho stood 
on professional etiquette as a consulting physician, and not 
the regular medical attendant, insisting that he had no right 
to revisit his patient unless sent for, and saying that he 
believed he should never have been called in the second time 
had he not accidentally met Dr. Pritchard in the street. 

“ His first impression arose simply from seeing Mrs. Pritchard 
at the time of her mother's fatal seizure, when he formed his 
^diagnosis from the symptoms that were present, just as he was in 
the habit of forming his opinion of any patient he saw for the first 
time — judging from symptomatology, the science of the signs of 
disease. It was not his duty to interfere in the family without 
being invited, as there was another doctor in the house, and he 
did the best he could by apprising the registrar when refusing to 
sign the certificate of Mrs. Taylor’s death. Had he been called 
in consultation with another medical man, he should have felt it 
his duty to state his medical opinion ; and had there been a post- 
mortem examination of Mrs. Taylor’s body at the time, he believed 
that in all probability the drugging of Mrs. Pritchard with anti- 
mony would have gone no further, at least at that time.” 

When called in the second time on the 2nd of March, he 
said: — 

“ I believed her to be suffering under poisoning by antimony, 

prostration is extreme, and her appetite quite failed. 2>r, Paierson has 
recfmmanded Dvhlvustxmt arid some very simple msdwim,*' ---Evidsnse of Mr, 
Ta/yUr. Second day. 
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and I prescribed accordingly. I saw her alone, but I did not 
give her any indication of what I thought her ailment. I did not 
mention antimony or poison in the slightest. I did not give her 
any idea that she was labouring under any but a natural disease, 
because the treatment which I prescribed for her, provided she 
got nothing else, was in my mind quite sufficient to have very 
soon brought her round, taking it for granted that my advice was 
carefully walked up to. I did not mention to Dr. Pritchard that 
his wife was being poisoned by antimony. It would not have 
been a very safe matter to have done so. I did not go back the 
next day to see if my advice had been acted on. I did not con- 
sider that she was my patient at all. I had no right or title to 
go back and see her. In any case where a consultation is held, 
the consulting physician has no right to go back to see the 
patient ; it would be a breach of the etiquette of the profes- 
sion.” * 


* On Dr. Paterson’s evident feeling against the prisoner, the Lord Justice 
Clerk made the following remarks : “It is said that he exhibited a strong 
feeling against the prisoner ; no human being could feel otherwise if he had 
formed the impression that Mrs. Piitchaid was being poisoned in the hands 
of her husband, her medical attendant. It is said that he exhibited this 
feeling in a marked unpleasant manner in the box. That is a matter of 
manner, and, if the feeling existed, I do not know that he could have madi^ 
his evidence really more valuable if he had concealed the existence of it. It 
may bo an unpleasant thing to see what is called an aniyrms in a witness 
exhibited in the witness-box. If he has a feeling strong upon him, and that 
on good ground, he may come into the box and ontii’ely suppress all ap- 
^)earanco of it, because he has more command of his feeling, or a better 
manner of concealing it. The fact remains, that if he takes up the position I 
have described, he cannot, as a man of ordinary feeling, feel otherwise than 
unfavourably prepossessed against the prisoner.” Again, on his concealment of 
his suspicions, the Judge said : “ Now, he thought it consistent with his pro- 
fessional duty — and I must also add with his duty as a citizen of this country 
— to keep this opinion to himself. In that I cannot say he did right. 1 
should be very sorry to lead you to think so. I care not for professional 
etiquette, or professional rule. There is a rule of life and [a consideration far 
higher than these — the duty that every citizen of this country, that every 
right-minded man owes to his neighbour — to prevent the destruction of 
human life in this world, and in that duty I cannot but say that Dr. Paterson 
has failed. Now you will consider what effect that is to have, or whether it 
is to have any effect on your minds. It is a very painful subject — a subject 
which I would fain avoid, but the exigencies of this case drive me to its con- 
sideration— and I am bound to say that, because a man is so mistaken in 
regard to his duty to his fellow-citizens, and his fellow-creatures, it by no 
means follows that he is undeserving of credit as a witness. You may con- 
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On re-examination Dr. Paterson stoutly adhered to his 
opinion that his being called in to see Mrs. Pritchard was 
purely accidental, and that it would not have been very natural 
to have communicated his suspicions to the husband. 

PURCHASE AND POSSESSION OF MEDICINES AND POISONS 

BY THE PRISONER. 

The prisoner, when it was suggested by Dr. Paterson that 
he should mix in his own consulting-room the prescription, 
on the 17th of March, told the doctor that he did not, like 
other medical men, keep in his house a small stock of medi- 
cines for any emergency. It was, however, proved that in the 
presses in his room were at least five- and- thirty bottles of 
medicinal preparations, and several papers and bottles of 
poisons; and that he had been a constant purchaser of 
poisons, and especially of Fleming’s tincture of aconite and 
tartarised antimony, from September, 1864, to as late as the 
16th of March, 1865.* According to the witnesses for the 
prosecution, the quantities of antimony and tincture of 
aconite bought by him were largely in excess of the amounts 
sold to other medical men, though not so according to the 
experience of two druggists called by the prisoner. Anyhow, 

sider his evidence alwa 3 's in the light of that failing ; if you can see reason to 
modify anything that he says, because of the existence of that failing, it is 
your bounden duty to do that.” — Charge of the Lord Justice Clerk. Fifth 
day. 

* From Western Branch of Glasgow Ai)othecaries’ Company, September 19, 
1864, 10 grains strychnia; November 4, ^ oz. tincture conii (Hemlock); 
November 16, 1 oz. laudanum, 1 oz. tartar emetic ; November 24, 1 oz. tinc- 
ture aconite ; December 8, 1 oz, tincture (Fleming’s) aconite ; December 9, 1 oz. 
tincture conii. 1865 : . February 4, 1 oz. tincture conii ; February 7, 1 oz. tar- 
tarised antimony, 1 oz. Tincture of aconite ; February 9, 1 oz. tincture of aconite ; 
February 11, 1 oz. tincture of digitalis ; February 18, 2 oz. tincture conii 
(all sold by the manager, J. Campbell) ; November 24, 1 oz. tincture of aconite ; 
December 9, 1 oz. tincture conii ; February 4, 1865, 1 oz. tincture conii 
(sold by the assistant). Fleming's tincture of aconite is six times stronger 
than the ordinary tincture. — Evidence of J, Campbell. From John Currie^ 
chemist in Glasgow ; — 1866 : February 18, 2 oz. solution of morphia and 1 oz. 
of Fleming's tincture of aconite ; March 8, solution of atropine, 1 drachm, 
with 2 grains of atropia to a drachm ; March 13, ^ oz. of Fleming’s tincture 
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as will be seen by the list in the note, the purchases 
were larger than could have been required in any ordinary 
practice. Besides the phials and papers subsequently proved to 
contain poison, in one of the presses was a bottle labelled 
Battley’s solution, which was found to contain an appreciable 
quantity of antimony, to the extent of 1*5 of a grain per fluid 
ounce, and the remainder of the tapioca to be charged with 
4*62 grains of antimony to the pound. A phial containing 
3*5 grains of tartarised antimony, and three others containing 
tincture of conium, and six other phials with small portions of 
tincture of aconite, conium, and digitalis, were found in the 
prisoner’s cupboard. In the chloroform, no metallic poison 
was discovered ; but in a small wooden box with a screw cover 
were 15*5 grains of tartarised antimony and arsenious acid 
(the common poison of arsenic), in nearly equal proportions ; 
35 grains of tartarised antimony in a pasteboard box, and 
about ten drops of aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate 
were found in a quart wine-bottle.* 

MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF THE BODIES OF 
MRS. TAYLOR AND MRS. PRITCHARD. 

Mrs. Taylor. 

On the 29th and 30th of March the exhumed body of Mrs. 
Taylor was medically and chemically examined by Dr. Mac- 
lagan ^ the professor of medical jurisprudence in the university 

of aconite ; March 14, solution of atroi>iue, 1 drachm, with 2 grains to a 
drachm ; March 16, solution of atropine, 1 drachm, with 5 grains to a 
drachm.— of John Currie. Chloroform from July 13 to December 9, 
1864, 132 oz. — J. Campbell. This witness said that 2 oz. of tartarised 
antimony and about 1 to 2 ozs. of Fleming’s tincture would cover the whole 
of their sales for a year, and that the chloroform was also in excess of usual 
sale to one person. For the defence it was proved that as much as 80 oz. of 
Fleming’s tincture was sold by them within a year. — Evidence of John Simpson^ 
of Duncan, Flockhart & Co., of North Bridge, Glasgow. And from 2 to 3 
oz. of tartar emetic, besides larger quantities to veterinary surgeons . — Tbrnnaa 
Fairgreive^ chemist, of Edinburgh. 

* Evidence of Alexander McCally superintendent of Glasgow Police, and 
John Murray, an officer of the Sheriff—third day ; and reports of analyses by 
Professw Frederick Penny, same day. Another specimen of tapioca, bought 
direct from Barton and Hend erson, had no antimony in it — Same witness. 
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of Edinburgh, and Dr. Henry Duncan Littlejohn^ surgeon of 
the Edinburgh police. In accordance with the admirable 
practice of the Scotch courts these experts gave in formal 
certificates ‘*on soul and conscience,’* which were read in 
court before any personal examination was allowed. The 
medical report, after detailing the healthy condition in which 
the different portions of the body were found, concluded by 
stating that the examiners had not been able to discover in 
the body any morbid appearances capable of accounting for 
death, and that they were of opinion that the cause of death 
could not be determined without chemical analysis, and that 
for that purpose they had secured the alimentary canal and its 
contents, the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the kid- 
neys, the bladder and uterus, and a portion of the brain,” 
which had been entrusted to Dr. Maclagan, of whose report 
the substance is now given : — 

Contents of stomachy amounting to five ounces, having been first 
tested for vegetable poisons, and then for meconic acid, without 
success, ^ the residues of the above process were tested for mineral 
poisons ; and a preliminary trial, by Reinsoh's method, having 
revealed the presence of antimony, I subjected the whole to a 
process by which I was enabled to determine the amount of this 
metal (process then described). Assuming, for reasons afterwards 
to be given, that the antimony existed in the form of tartar 
emetic, the amount of this represented by the sulphuret which 
I obtained from the stomach was a little more than a quarter of a 
grain (0’279). 

“ Contents of intestines . — The whole contents were evaporated at 
a gentle heat on the water-bath, and a dry residue obtained, 
weighing 430 grains. Ten grains of this, by Reinsch’s process, 
yielded a characteristic deposit of antimony. To determine in 
what form this antimony existed, other ten grains w^ere treated 
with distilled water,, the solution filtered, and the fluid subjected 
to Reinsch’s process. A characteristic antimonial deposit was 
obtained, thus proving that this metal was present in a soluble 
form. There are only two soluble forms of antimony met with 
in commerce. One of these, the chloride, is a dark-coloured, acid, 
corrosive fluid, totally unsuited for internal administration. The 
other is what is known scientifically as * tartarised antimony,’ and 
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popularly as ^ tartar emetic/ a colourless substance possessed of 
comparatively little taste, and in daily use as a medicinal agent. 
I have no doubt it was in this form that the antimony had been 
taken, which I found in the alimentary canal of Mrs. Taylor. 
I endeavoured to determine the amount of antimony in the con- 
tents of the intestines, but the deposit was too small to enable 
me with confidence to make it the subject of a quantitative 
determination. No arsenic was found. 

“ The Blood , — From one ounce a characteristic antimonial deposit 
was obtained. 

“ The Liver , — By operating on 1000 grains of this, I obtained a 
quantity of sulphuret, indicating that the whole liver, contained 
one grain and one-tenth (1*1 51) of tartar emetic. I also examined 
the other solid organs and tissues removed from Mrs. Taylor’s 
body, in each case following Reinsch’s method, and in each case 
obtaining on copper a characteristic antimonial deposit. I thus 
found that there was more or less of antimony present in the 
muscular substance of the heart, the spleen, the kidney, the 
coats of the stomach, and of the rectum, the uterus, and the 
brain. 

Laetly, As Mrs. Taylor’s body had been exhumed, I thought 
it my duty to examine some of the earth in which it had been 
interred, though this was superfluous, from the fact of the soil 
being dry, and the coffin entire : it was not found to contain 
a trace of soluble antimony, and was therefore incapable of 
impregnating with this metal any body buried in it.” 

Mrs. Pritchard. 

On the 21st of March a similar examination was made of 
the body of Mrs. Pritchard three days after death by the same 
medical men, who reported ‘‘ that it presented no appearances 
of recent morbid action beyond a certain irritation of the 
alimentary canal, and nothing at all capable of accounting for 
death.” They had therefore secured for chemical analysis 
those parts of the body which they deemed likely to disclose 
the cause of death. As a portion of this analysis had been 
conducted during the temporary absence of Dr. Maclagan in 
London by Dr. Gamgee and Dr. Littlejohn, previously to the 
report being read they were called to prove that Dr. Maclagan’s 
report of what they had done in his absence was correct. The 
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following was the substance of the report of the chemical 
analysis : — 

'^(1.) Cordents of stomach amounted to little more than J an 
jounce, and free from all odour of any poisonous drug. Not a trace 
of any vegetable poison or of antimony was found. 

“(2.) Urine ^ — The presence of antimony having already been 
ascertained in a portion of this secretion, the remainder (7 ounces) was 
employed to determine the quantity. The process followed was 
that by which antimony is obtained in the form of the sulphuret, 
after destroying the organic matter by means of hydrochloric acid 
and potash. The quantity was readily weighed, and found to be 
rather more than one-tenth of a grain (0*1078). This corresponds 
to, nearly one-fourth of a grain (0*121) of tartar emetic. 

“ (3.) The Bile , — A little more than J an ounce of this fluid was 
obtained from the gall-bladder. By Reinsch’s process 50 minims 
readily gave an antimonial deposit. The remainder (4 drachms) 
used to determine the amount, yielded sulphuret of antimony corres- 
ponding to more than one- tenth of a grain (0*121) of tartar emetic. 

‘‘(4.) The Blood , — 1 ounce, by Reinsch’s process, readily gave 
evidence of the presence of antimony. 

** (5.) The Liver , — The weight was 36 ounces, a portion of which, 
weighing less than 4 ounces (1460 grains), by Reinsch’s process, 
gave sufficient antimony to coat rather more than four square 
inches of copper foil. (This experiment was satisfactorily tested by 
another process described in the report.) As to quantity, 1,000 
grains gave of sulphuret. of antimony 0*1234 grains, corresponding 
to a quarter of a grain of tartar emetic, making the whole amount 
contained in the liver almost exactly 4 grains (3*93 grains). 

“ I next examined the remainder of the solid organs removed 
from the body of Mrs. Pritchard, and found more or less antimony 
in the whole of them. 

“ I also examined certain aHicles of clothing and bed-linen 
handed to me by the officer, and in the stains on four of them — 
the chemise, two sheets, and a toilet-cover, on w’hich was a stain 
as of wine — I found antimony. From these experiments I have 
been led to the following conclusions ; — 

**(1.) Mrs. Pritchard had taken a largo quantity of antimony in 
the form of tartar emetic. 

“ (2.) Having regard to the absence in her body of any morbid 
appearances sufficient to account for death, and to the presence in 
it of a substance known as capable of destroying life, her death 
must be ascribed to the action of antimony. 
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(3.) That it is most unlikely that this poison was taken in a 
single large dose. Had this been the case^ I should have expected 
to have found some more decided evidence of irritant action in the 
mouth, the throat, or the alimentary canal. 

^*(4.) That from the extent to which the whole organs and fluids 
of the body were impregnated with it, it must have been taken in 
repeated doses, the aggregate of which must have amounted to a 
large quantity. 

‘*(5.) That from the large amount found in the liver, from its 
ready detection in the blood, and from its being found passing so 
copiously out of the body by the bile and the urine, it is probable 
that some of the poison had been taken at no gi’eater interval than 
a period of a few days previous to death. 

“ (6.) That I am inclined to believe that it had not been 
administered, at all events in any great quantity, within a few 
hours of her death. Had this been the case, I should have 
expected to have found at least some traces of it in the contents 
of the stomach, and more in those of the intestines ; whereas none 
was found in the former, and the amount found in the latter seems 
to be amply accounted for by the bile impregnated with the poison 
discharged into them from tiie liver. 

“(7.) That the period over which the administration had ex- 
tended cannot be determined by mere chemical investigation, but 
must be deduced from the history of the case, with which I am 
unacquainted.” 

Dr. Maclagan then stated wdiat portions of the bodies he 
had handed to Professor Penny for further analysis, and 
described the result of his examination of the solid residue 
obtained from Mrs. Pritchard’s body by the process adopted 
by Dr. Gamgee and Dr. Littlejohn. 

“I determined the presence of mercury, and found a consider- 
able quantity of antimony remaining in it. I got a clear fluid by 
operating on that residue with chlorate of potash and hydrochloric 
acid ; and then passing sulphuretted hydrogen, I got a precipitate 
of a dirty orange colour, which was collected, washed and boiled in 
strong hydrochloric acid. The yellow colour disappeared, and the 
precipitate became black. The hydrochloric solution was then 
mixed with water and tartaric acid, and it gave an orange precipi- 
tate which, when collected and weighed, amounted to 0.082, equal 
on the whole to 1.265 of sulphuret of antimony — rather more than 
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a grain and a quarter — in the whole of the solid residue. This was 
in addition to what had been found in the intestines after the 
precipitate had been obtained by Dr. Gamgee and Dr. Littlejohn. 
A grain and a quarter of sulphuret of antimony is equal to two 
and a half of tartar emetic ; the amount of tartar emetic in the 
whole of the intestines would be about five grains and three- 
quarters (5.712).” 

In cross- examination y Dr. Maclagan deposed to the disco- 
very of about the three hundredth part of a grain of mercury 
in the 50 grains of sulphuret ; that in some cases he was not 
content with the mere presence of the deposit on the foil, but 
boiled the copper foil in potash — namely, with the contents of 
the intestines and with the liver — but otherwise was content 
with the coloured deposit. 

Dr. Frederick Penny then gave in his reports on the portions 
of the bodies of Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Pritchard, given to him 
by Dr. Maclagan. The following is the substance of the report 
in Mrs. Pritchard’s case : — 

“ Dried Contents of Intestines , — By the first process employed an 
abundant black precipitate was obtained, which by proper treat- 
ment was separated into sulphide of antimony and sulphide of 
mercuiy. The sulphide of antimony, which was obtained of a fine 
orange-red coloiu*, w^as washed, dried, and weighed. Its weight 
corresponded to a quantity of metallic arsenic equal to 2. 1 grains 
in one thousand parts of the dried contents of the stomach. The 
same sulphide was found to be readily soluble in sulphide of 
ammonium, and also in hydrochloric acid ; and the acid solution, 
when poured into water, gave a white precipitate, and when boiled 
with copper ribbon deposited a violet-coloured coating on the sur- 
face of the copper. The coated copper, on being heated in a glass 
tube, gave no distinct crystalline sublimate. All these results 
are eminently characteristic of sulphide of antimony when thus 
treated. 

‘‘ The sulphide of mercury gave metallic mercury corresponding 
to 3 grains in 1,000 grains of the dried contents of the intestines. 
The report then states how these tests were confirmed by further 
experiments on the solution by Eeinsch's test supplemented by 
that of Marsh. 

“ Sto'machy by the same methods, yielded antimony in appreci- 
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able proportions, equal to 0.5 of a grain in 1,000 parts, but no 
mfercury ; that it was afterwards treated for morphia and aconite, 
but not a trace of these substances was obtained. 

“ lAver found to contain antimony equal to one-tenth of a grain 
in 1,000 parts, but no mercury. 

Spleen yielded antimony in about the same proportion as the 
liver, and also contained mercury in well-marked quantity. 

“ Kidney about the same proportion as the liver, and a minute 
trace of mercury. 

“ Heart yielded antimony in a proportion rather larger than that 
found in the liver, and less mercury than in the spleen. 

“ Brain yielded antimony in less quantity than the liver, and no 
mercury. 

“ Blood yielded a small quantity of antimony, and a faint trace 
of mercury. 

Rectum y antimony in less quantity than the liver, and no indi- 
cations of mercury.” 

In the case of Mrs; Taylor, Dr. Penny reported : — 

“ That all the articles submitted to him (liver, stomach, heart, 
kidney, rectum, blood, and dried contents of intestines), and sub- 
jected to analysis, contained antimony; (2), that the contents of 
the intestines contained the largest proportion of antimony (0.583 
parts in 1,000 parts) ; next, the liver and stomach (0.047 of a 
grain in 1,000 grains in each) ; then the blood, and, in less quan- 
tity, the heart, kidney, and rectum ; (3), that part of the antimony 
in the contents of the intestines W'as in a form soluble in water ; 
(4), that the kidney was the only article in which mercury was 
detected ; (5), that neither the stomach, nor the contents of the 
intestines, contained aconite or morphia in quantity sufficient to be 
detected by known chemical processes ; (6), that the articles sub- 
jected to analysis contained no other metallic poison than anti- 
mony and mercury as reported above.” 

Dr. Penny also handed in his reports of the examination 
of the contents of the cupboards in Dr. Pritchard’s consulting 
room, the substance of which has already been given. In the 
first of these reports, that of the 17th of May, Dr. Penny had 
stated that he was at present engaged in testing the bottle of 
Battley’s solution (in which he had discovered antimony) for 
other substances, the result of which inquiry he now detailed : — 

‘‘ I looked for mercury and other metals. I searched for aconite, 
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and also for conium. I found aconite. This is tested chiefly by 
the taste of the abstract obtained by evaporation, and by its physi- 
ological action upon small animals. A portion of the fluid was 
evaporated to diyness, and the extract thus obtained was very 
carefully tasted, or its effects upon the tongue and on the lips 
ascertained by applying them to it. The effects were a tingling 
and benumbing sensation — characteristic of aconite. To another 
portion of the extract, dissolved in water, ammonia was added, and 
a precipitate was separated and examined in the same way, after 
being dissolved in diluted hydrochloric acid. The benumbing and 
tingling sensation produced by that precipitate was very slight. 
But the ammoniacal liquid, after the separation of the precipitate, 
was treated wkh hydrochloric acid, and evaporated, and the sensa- 
tion produced by this residue was very strong. 

“ With a view to ascertain the character of aconite when mixed 
with Battley’s solution, I mixed known quantities of tincture of 
aconite with Battley’s solution, treating the mixtures in the same 
way. I took Fleming’s tincture and the results were precisely 
similar ; but when the proportion of aconite was equal to 5 per 
cent., the sensation was by no means strong ; but when it was in 
the proportion of 10 per cent., it gave a sensation, though the 
same, much stronger than that of the liquid in the bottle. I 
draw the conclusion, therefore, that in this solution the proportion 
was between 5 and 10 per cent. I purchased genuine Battley’s 
solution at several establishments in Glasgow, including that of 
‘Murdoch Brothers,* and was satisfied that none of them con- 
tained either antimony or aconite.” 

Dr, Penny then detailed his experiments with pure and 
impure Battley’s solution on rabbits. Genuine Battley, when 
injected under the skin, did not kill ; 40 grain drops from the 
bottle found in Mrs. Taylor’s dress did. 

“ I made in all about ten experiments with the genuine Battley’s 
mixed with Fleming’s aconite. I will tell you the result of two 
experiments. In one set I injected a mixture of Battley into three 
young rabbits, and in a third into full grown rabbits. In the first 
set with young rabbits I injected 10 gi’ains of genuine Battley’s 
solution. In the second experiment with a young rabbit I injected 
10 grains of this Battley’a (that found in the prisoner’s cupboard) ; 
in the third, I injected a mixture of 9 grains of genuine Battley, 
and 1 grain of Fleming’s tincture of aconite. In the oases of the 
old rabbits I proceeded in a similar way, only increasing the dose 
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to 40 grains. The symptoms manifested by the rabbits, old and 
young, subjected to the action of genuine Battley, were simple in 
character and few in number, and were not materially altered by 
the variation of the dose. The animal soon assumed a prone posi- 
tion, resting on the belly and chest, and the head invariably rest- 
ing on the ground. The forelegs were either sprawling or gathered 
under the body, the hind legs always extended sideways ; the .eyes 
remained open, and the pupils were natural and not contracted ; 
the breathing was invariably gentle ; no cries were uttered, and 
no convulsions or spasms of the body were apparent. There was 
a complete condition of inanity, and, with the exception of the 
open state of the eyes, the animal seemed to be in a state of pro- 
found sleep. There was no indication of spasmodic movement, 
and, when aroused and urged to motion, the movements were 
always performed in a crawling, tortoise-like manner. In this 
state the animal remained for several hours, and then gradually 
recovered. 

“ The effects produced by the mixture of genuine Battley with 
aconite presented a striking contrast to those resulting from pure 
Battley. Very soon after the injection the animal became restless 
and uneasy, and then began to crouch, resting on its flank, with 
the hind legs extending laterally, and the head erect. It next 
assumed a sitting posture, in an attitude of watchful expectancy, 
and commenced to twitch its lips and move its jaws as if chewing. 
Suddenly it staggers, rolls over, and quickly regains its feet. 
Saliva begins to flow from the mouth, and soon after piteous and 
peculiar choking cries are emitted. Its head is retracted, and the 
breathing is painfully laborious. Convulsions now set in, followed 
by intervals in which the limbs are quite relaxed, and the animal 
lies helpless on its side. Frantic leaps are now frequently taken, 
accompanied by movements of a paralytic character, A state of 
utter prostration also occura, variable in duration, and then a 
strong convulsion comes on, during which, or immediately after 
which, the animal expires, the limbs becoming instantly relaxed, 

“ The symptoms exhibited by the rabbits subjected to the Battley 
from the prisoner's cupboard responded in every important respect 
with the effects produced by this mixture, and it was impossiMe to 
detect any essential difference in them," 

The Battley 's solution used by Dr. Penny was not purchased 
from “Murdoch Brothers,” but he had purchased and 
analysed some from that house, and it was exactly similar to 
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that which he had used. He had also been present when the 
same experiments as his were tried on rabbits by Dr. Mac- 
lagan, in the presence of Drs. Christison, Gamgee, and 
Littlejohn, with the same result as in his experiments. Dr. 
Penny was then examined on Dr. Maclagan’s report of his 
post-mortem examination of Mrs. Pritchard’s body, and on the 
symptoms exhibited by her from the time she was taken ill in 
1865 down to her death. Beplying purely as a chemist, and 
not as a medical man, he declared them to correspond with the 
action of tartar emetic or tartarised antimony. He further 
accounted for the presence of the small portions of mercury 
by the administration of Dr. Paterson’s powders, Hydrargyrum 
cum creta, shortly before death. In Mrs. Taylor’s case he 
considered the vomitings to be the result of the antimony, 
which had been traced by the analyses, and repeated the con- 
clusions, already given, to his reports on both bodies. 

Dr. Madagariy who was recalled, declared that the whole 
of the symptoms in Mrs. Pritchard’s case, from Christmas, 
1864, until her death — ^the sickness and vomiting, muscular 
depression, irritation of the bowels, and cramp in the stomach 
— were symptoms of poisoning by antimony, and could not, as 
a medical man, suggest any natural disease to which they were 
due, that he could assign as the cause of death. He had 
never seen antimony when rubbed into the skin (referring to 
the prisoner’s statement that he had done so for a swollen 
gland in his wife’s neck) produce any constitutional effect. 
The fact of Mrs. Pritchard some years ago having taken anti- 
mony internally for inflammation of the eyelids would not 
account for the symptoms; and he agreed with Dr. Penny 
that the traces of mercury were due to the powders prescribed 
by Dr. Paterson. “There was nothing in the case,” he 
added, “ to indicate to a medical man of ordinary intelligence 
that she was suffering from gastric fever, or any other fever ” ; 
and he adhered to the conclusions already given in his report, 
that she had been poisoned by minute doses of antimony in 
the form of tartar emetic given at intervals over a long period 
of time. 
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Dr. Maclagan attributed Mrs. Taylor’s death to something 
more than antimony — some powerful, depressing poison. 

“The symptoms,” he said, “might be produced by aconite — 
being found with her head fallen on her neck, and hardly observed 
to breathe, he?: pulse almost if not absolutely imperceptible, and 
the dozing, torpid state in which she lay, were such as would 
result from aconite. Though he might know in a case that aconite 
had been taken, he might not be able to find it by chemical 
analysis : these organic poisons — all the alkaloids — are very often 
not found, though known to have been taken. The administra- 
tion of opium might diminish the effect of antimony in causing 
vomiting and purging, but its depressing effect on the muscular 
system would still remain ; and if opium, aconite, and antimony 
were being administered at the same time, he should anticipate 
symptoms such as appeared in Mrs. Taylor’s case. Taking the 
symptoms and the results of the 2'^ost~7nortem examination together, 
the idea of apoplexy was satisfactorily excluded from his judgment ; 
and assuming the correctness of Dr. Paterson’s description of the 
symptoms he saw, he should not have concluded that it was apo- 
plexy, nor did he think any other medical man would have. He 
was satisfied with the presence of aconite in the Battley’s solution, 
without the experiments on the rabbits, which only confirmed it.” 

The cross-examination of this witness was directed to the 
question whether the symptoms in Mrs. Taylor’s case did not 
indicate poisoning by opium, probably arising from an overdose 
of Battley’s solution. 

“ I saw,” said the witness, “ no precise indications of poisoning 
by opium, though I cannot say that she had not taken some. I 
think aconite was the leading feature in the final part of the case. 
The symptoms described by Dr. Paterson did not, in my mind, 
indicate poisoning by opium or laudanum at all. They were not 
inconsistent with her having taken opium, but they were not con- 
sistent with her having been poisoned by it, and with the ordinary 
symptoms. The symptoms of aconite predominated. If she had 
taken opium alone I should have expected to find the pulse full 
and slow, and probably the breathing laborious and stertorous. 
Though these were absent, I could not say that she had not taken 
opium, particularly if she had been accustomed to its use.” When 
reminded from the judge's notes that Dr. Fatersm had described the 
breathing as “ lahmiousy' he said, “ It does not make much, indeed 
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not any, modification of my view, because the condition of the pulse 
showed the action of aconite on the heart. Laborious breathing is 
an indication of many things besides opium.’’ W7ien reminded thit 
Dr, Paterson spoke of her being in a state of “ eomaf he admitted 
that that generally indicated opium and not aconite, but added 
that here it was more oppression than true coma,” and assumed 
that Dr. Paterson did not use the word scientifically, but as many 
persons did to describe insensibility. “ Butf said Mr, Clark^ “ ycm 
pointed to the absence of ^ coma' as indicative of poisoning by aconite P 
“I spoke of her,” replied Dr. Maclagan, “being in a torpid condi- 
tion, which I think was connected with the weakened state of the 
circulation and not from fulness of the brain. Opium, like 
aconite, is a vegetable poison, and is absorbed into the system : a 
person may be poisoned by it without any trace remaining in the 
stomach or the system capable of being detected by chemical 
analysis. All mineral poisons are more easily detected, but I am 
not jjrepared to give into the statement broadly that a person 
cannot be poisoned by antimony without it being capable of detec- 
tion, though I cannot recollect such a case. The quantity here 
found in both cases Wiis considerable. The expectation is that the 
chemical analysis will detect it, but there may be exceptions. The 
fact that Mrs. Taylor’s eyes were contracted is an indication of 
poisoning by opium, but it also occurs in aconite, though the oases 
vary a good deal in that respect, from people, as I think, having 
observ^ed the symptoms at different stages ; and the probability is 
that contraction had been i)roduced at first, and then relaxation at 
the time all the muscular parts became relaxed — namely, at the 
time of death. Aconite is applied externally in neuralgia.” * 

Dr. Littlejohn, who was next called, concurred in the 
opinion that there was nothing to indicate gastric fever in 
Mrs. Pritchard’s case, and that her death was due to the con- 
tinuous administration of small doses of antimony from the 
commencement of her illness to the day of her death, and 
that the result of the chemical analysis was such as he 

* In reply to the Judge, the witness said that to take 7 grains of Fleming’s 
tincture Mrs. Taylor must have taken 100 drops of the x)oisoned Battley in a 
single dose, equal to a teaspoouful ; that 100 drops would not be an un- 
usual amount to a person accustomed to the use of it in moderation, and that 
many opium eaters would not thank ypu for 100 drops. Aconite might be 
iven in divided doses, and not prove fatal, though the same quantity was 
taken, the distressing effect of one dose going off before the other was taken. 
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should, on that supposition, have expected. On the cause of 
Mrs. Taylor’s death he was not so certain. 

“ It seemed to me,” said the witness, ‘‘ that she might have died 
from a dose of antimony administered shortly before death, or else 
from some sedative narcotic poison, I have no difficulty in saying 
that she died of poison, but only as to the particular poison which 
killed her, I am inclined to believe that the symptoms in her 
case were mixed to some extent, like the S3"mptoms of narcotic 
poison, and to some extent like the symptoms of antimony. 
There wjxs nothing to show that she died of apoplexj^ and the 
rno'i^em examination did not indicate any such. In the failure of 
circulation and great depression and spasms, and the state of 
insensibility, I recognise the action of antimony; in the later 
stages of antimonial poisoning we have generally great iusensi- 
bilit3^ The hot taste in the mouth and burning sensation in the 
throat after taking the bit of cheese suggest a large dose of anti- 
mony, and also suggest a strong dose of narcotic poison — they sug- 
gest many things besides cheese. That it caused violent sickness 
in the case of one of the servants for some hours is quite consistent 
with antimonial poisoning. In large quantities it would produce a 
burning sensation in the throat. I have tried it in large quanti- 
ties, and the secondary sensation is always in the throat, and it did 
produce a burning sensation. That the egg flip gave the same 
effect in the case of the servant points to the use of antimony or 
some substance resembling it. Various other emetics might pro- 
duce these effects. Egg flip is a convenient medium for adminis- 
tering antimony, as it readily dissolves in it, and sufficient antimony 
could be dusted on loaf sugar to produce sickness. Sugar is very 
porous, and antimony, being a white powder, could be dusted over 
it, and a large quantity absorbed in it — sufficient, not to kill, but to 
keep up the illness.” 

In cross-examination, the witness adhered to his opinion as 
to the suitableness of egg flip when the hot water had been 
poured on it, as a medium for antimony, and to the possi- 
bility of a sufficient quantity to produce sickness being con- 
veyed into the cup on two pieces of loaf sugar. Though he 
had not made any special experiments to support this opinion, 
he considered himself, from his special acquaintance with 
tartar emetic, entitled to answer in the way he had done. He 
did not consider opium as a sedative but as a narcotic, and, in 
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his opinion, aconite was a sedative narcotic. There was 
nothing impossible for Mrs. Taylor to take opium, and for 
that to contribute to the symptoms. 

Dr. Pater son f who was re*called, was quite confirmed 
in his previous opinion of the cause of Mrs. Pritchard’s 
death from the evidence he had heard. Mrs. Taylor’s 
death, he thought, had been caused by opium, but there 
might have been some other narcotic combined to him 
unknown, and he thought that aconite and opium com- 
bined would contribute to the effect and hurry the termina- 
tion ; but he never in his practice had seen any person 
poisoned by such a combination. He had not the slightest 
suspicion of antimony, and the narcotic effect was such when 
he saw Mrs. Taylor that he did not believe that he could 
recognise the effect of antimony. The narcotic effect would 
overpower the other, and laudanum would interfere with the 
usual effect of antimony. What he called stertorous breath- 
ing was rather oppressed breathing — snoring and stertorous 
breathing were the same thing. “ By coma,” he added, 
meant insensibility — it ir-eans that, especially insensibility 
under opium ; and my impression was that it was opium 
alone, or some of its preparations; it might be morphia.” 
Now that he had heard of the discovery of antimony in the 
body, he believed the death to be due to a combination of anti- 
mony and opium, a smaller dose of the latter being likely to 
have a greater effect, in consequence of the condition of the 
body produced by the former If the opium contained up- 
wards of five per cent, of aconite, the effect, he considered, 
would be much more rapid and more likely to be fatal. 

On the conclusion of the medical testimony witnesses were 
called to prove that at two banks in Glasgow, where Dr. 
Pritchard had accounts, these were overdrawn on the 20th of 
March — that he borrowed to the extent of £255 on his life 
policy, the last advance being as late as the 13th of May — 
that his mother-in-law had advanced him i£500 towards the 
purchase of his house, and that under her will he would be 
entitled, in the event of the previous death of his wife, to the 
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interest on two-thirds of her property for the benefit of his 
children until they attained twenty-one years, and then “ for 
his own use as he might consider proper.” Letters of Mrs. 
Taylor and Dr. Pritchard were identified, in one of the latter 
being an entry under February 7th, ‘‘ Dr. J. M. C. here ; on 
February 8th Dr. J. M. C. left ” — namely, Dr. Cowan. 

THE PRISONER’S STATEMENTS. 

In accordance with the Scotch practice, two declarations 
were made by Dr. Pritchard before the sheriff, one on the 
22nd of March, and the other on the 21st of April. The first 
declaration was as follows : — 

“ I have always attended my wife in all her ailments of every 
kind during the whole period of our married lives, now fifteen 
years, and some of these illnesses were very severe ; but I never 
saw her so ill as she was on the occasion which terminated fatally. 
As far as my judgment goes, her last illness was gastric fever, 
which commenced about the beginning of the present year. 1 
gave my wife no medicines during her illness excepting wine, 
champagne, and brandy, to support her strength ; and I gave her 
no medicines at all. I trusted to nature to right itself, with the 
assistance of these restoratives. During the last six weeks her 
power of sleeping entirely went away. In order to procure sleep I 
gave her, at the commencement of her sleeplessness, a small quan- 
tity of chloroform, but it entirely disagreed with her, and I dis- 
continued it. I then called in Dr. Gairdner, professor of medicine 
in the university, and he visited and saw her several times ; and he 
continued to attend her till her old medical friend, Dr. James M. 
Cowan, returned, and he came from Edinburgh to see her.* I then 
wrote to her mother to come and nurse her, and she arrived about 
the 1 1th of February last ] and her arrival had a beneficial effect upon 
Mrs. Pritchard for some time, but still the sleeplessness continued ; 
and shortly after her mother’s death, which happened on the 25th 
of February, she relapsed and became much worse, and very appre- 
hensive about herself, and she suggested to me the adoption of a 

* Dr. Gairdner stated that the only time he saw Mrs. Pritchard was on the 
night of the 8th of February, and that at that interview Pritchard told him 
Dr. Cowan had prescribed stimulants, which he ordered to be discontinued, 
and no medicine till he saw her again. Dr. Cowan said that he did not see 
her until the 11th of February, “ to the best of his recollection, stopped all 
night, saw her again next day, and left in the evening for Edinburgh.” 
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medicine with which her mother was very familiar — Battley’s solu- 
tion of opium — but I declined to give her any without first consult- 
iug Dr. J. Paterson, who lived close by. I saw him, and consulted 
him, but he did not see Mrs. Pritchard on that occasion, and he 
did not approve of using the solution of opium. He prescribed 
granulated citrate of magnesia, calomel, mercury, and chalk, and I 
acted on his advice and administered the medicine, and it seemed 
to have a beneficial effect.* Some time after, finding her sleepless- 
ness still continued, I, at her own suggestion, applied a solution of 
atropine to the external parts of the eye, and it had a little eflFect 
for some time, but the effects soon ceased. After her mother’s 
death, she became rapidly worse; indeed, I ascribed her decease 
to the agitation consequent on her mother’s death. At the time 
of the last event she was strongly impressed with the idea that she 
would herself die at the same time as her mother ; in fact, she did 
die on a subsequent day at exactly the same hour. On the night 
preceding her death she was apprehensive that, unless she got 
sleep, she should not get through the night. I went for Dr. Pater- 
son, who came immediately and sat for a considerable time by the 
bedside, and afterwards dictated a prescription, which was made up 
at the Glasgow Apothecary Company’s shop at El mbank- street. It 
will be found in my desk at home. It was for two draughts to be 
given four hours after the first if it did not succeed. She got the 
first draught as prescribed by Dr. Paterson about ten o’clock, but 
she said after drinking it that it was not half strong enough, and 
asked if she might have some of her mother’s medicine. I refused 
to give it her, and said I dare not do it. I gave her a glass of 
port wine, and sat carefully watching for a short time. I then 
went down stairs and had supper, and, after being absent for some 
time, returned to see if she had got to sleep. I found her aw^ake, 
and she wished me to give her something to make her sleep. I 

* Dr, Paterson stated that he was called on the 24th of February to see 
Mrs. Taylor, and then noticed the state in which Mrs. Pritchard was, but not 
being asked did not prescribe for her. He was called in to Mrs. Pritchard 
first on the 2nd of March, when he prescribed powders containing camomile, 
blue or gray powder, ipecacuanha, and aromatic powder, and he never saw her 
again until five hours before her death. There is not a word in his evidence 
of his having been previously consulted about the use of Battley's solution. 
The only interviews with the prisoner, other than in the sick-room, were on 
the 1st of March, when he met him in the street and he asked him to see his 
wife, and on '\;ho 5th of March, when Pritchard called on him, reported that 
the remedies had had a good effect, and Dr. Paterson recommended their 
continuance. 
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refused, and she then asked me to come to bed, as I must be tired 
with the weary nights of watching. It was then about twelve 
o’clock. I tried to persuade her that I should sit up to watch her 
till past the time when her mother had died ; but to please her I 
got into bed, and almost immediately I fell asleep from the state 
of exhaustion I was in ; was aw^oke by her pulling at my beard, 
and found my wife struggling to get into bed. She appeared to 
have got out of bed. She said, ‘Edward, I am faint.’ I assisted 
her into bed, and asked her how long I had been asleep, but she 
answered, ‘ Don’t speak ; look ! do you see my mother ? ’ I said 
‘No, it is only a vision ; only imagination,’ and asked if she felt 
pain. She said she felt cold, and I need try no more skill ; that I 
had failed this time, and that she was going to her mother. I got 
alarmed and rang the bell violently, and the youngest servant 
came. I desired her to make a mustard plaster as quickly as she 
could, and on that my wife turned round and said, ‘ Edward, I’m 
in my senses ; mustard plasters will do no good,’ and almost imme- 
diately she fell back in my arms and died. The servant came 
wnth the mustard plaster, and found her in that position. I did 
not give her any other medicine at that time except a little brandy 
applied to her lips.^^ During the whole course of her illness I 
never gave her any antimony, nor any medicine in which there 
was any preparation of antimony. Antimony is a poison, but it is 
used occasionally to subdue inflammations, and I applied it to her 
neck, in October last, when she was plagued with a swelling gland 
in the neck. I rubbed it in externally on that occasion, and I 
have never given her any antimony since. On that occasion I 
recommended change of air, and I gave her a little bottle of anti- 
mony with her for the same purpose of rubbing in behind the ear. 
She went to Edinburgh at that time, and she returned to Glasgow 
very much better, and I have never seen the bottle of antimony 
since she got it away with her. There was a considerable quantity 
of antimony in my repositories at the time of my wife’s last illness, 
as I used it extensively in my practice, and it was kept in a cup- 
board of which I had the key, but which was not always locked. I 
did not see any of it brought out, or lying about, during her ill - 

* Mmy McLeod stated that she was iu the bedroom from the time Dr. 
Paterson left till Mrs. Piitcliard died; that she lay on the sofa, and that 
Pritchard told her to get the mustard-plaster, and that it was applied to Mrs. 
Pritchard’s stomach, and as it did not seem to do her good, she was sent down 
again for another, and that when she and Mary Patterson returned with it, 
Mrs. Pritchard was dead. 
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ness. The cupboard where the antimony was is in the consulting- 
room on the ground flat, and she was so weak on the day of her 
death — Saturday — and on the Friday preceding, that I do not 
think she had strength to have gone to the cupboard herself. My 
wife took the antimony internally on one occasion when she had a 
tendency to inflammation of the eyelids. This was years ago, and 
I never knew her to use it internally, except on this occasion. I 
never administered antimony to her internally on any occasion, nor 
any other substance calculated to injure or destroy life.” 

In the second declaration^ made on the 21st day of April, 
1865, he confirmed the correctness of the former one when 
read to him, denied the charges as laid in the indictment, 
and elected to make the following voluntary statement with 
reference to Mrs. Taylor’s death : — 

** I never administered poison to her. I did, and I do believe, 
that she died from paralysis and apoplexy. I have no further 
statements to make, and by the advice of my agent will make 
none, with the exception that I am entirely innocent of the charge 
preferred against me.” 

Being asked by the Procurator Fiscal whether he ever 
administered or caused to be administered to the said Jane 
Cowan or Taylor tartarised antimony, declares : — 

“ My agent recommended me to say nothing, and I decline to 
answer the question, and, as I act under my agent’s advice, it is 
unnecessary to put any further questions.” 


EVIDENCE POR THE DEFENCE. 

With this evidence the prosecution was closed late on the 
third day, and on the next the defence was opened by calling 
witnesses on the Prisoner’s behalf. 

Dr. Michael Taylor^ Mrs. Pritchard’s brother, had seen 
her on the 28th of February, a few days after his mother’s 
death, when she objected to Dr. Gairdner again visiting her, 
and to following her brother’s advice to have a nurse, as she 
did not like strangers about her. He also identified as her 
writing two letters from Edinburgh to her husband at the 
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time of her visit to her parents in November, in which she 
spoke of the slowness of her recovery and her inability to go 
out, except two or three times. 

Mr. Simpson, a partner in Duncan & Co., Chemists, in 
Edinburgh, remembered Dr. Pritchard, some four years ago, 
purchasing Battley’s solution at their shop, and that shortly 
afterwards other purchases of this compound were frequently 
made in his name by one Thomson, whom he recognised, 
down to the beginning of 1865. Fairgrieve, another chemist 
in Edinburgh, spoke to repeated purchases of this compound 
by or for Mrs. Taylor for several years before her death, once 
in a 5-oz. bottle, but generally in bottles of 2 oz.* 

Two other witnesses proved that they consulted Dr. 
Pritchard for affections of the ear, and that to the first he 
gave a bottle labelled ‘‘ poison — 2 drops in each ear every 
night,” and to the other a tonic of glycerine and strychnia ; 
the object being to account for the numerous poisons found in 
the cupboard in his consulting room.t Dr. McHattie proved 
that there were not the necessary drugs in the cupboard to 
enable the Prisoner to make up Dr. Paterson’s prescription,! 
and afterwards his eldest son certified that his father and 
mother lived happily together, and his daughter, who lived 
chiefly with her grandparents, that they were fond of each 
other. The evidence for the defence then was closed. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH. 

In addressing the jury on the evidence, the counsel for the 
prosecution drew their especial attention to (1) the fact — not 
contested and not contestable — that though none of the 

* From an account sent in to Mr. Taylor after his wife’s death, the last pur- 
chases appeared to be: — 18th January, 1865, 2 oz. ; 29th January, 2 oz. ; 
and 4th February, 2 oz. James Thomson stated that the last time he took 
the bottle to be filled was on the night before Mrs. Taylor left for Glasgow, 
and that for a year or so before her death he took the bottle to be filled at 
first only once in every two or three mouths, but latterly every two or three 
weeks. 

f Evidence of J, Foulger and George Kerr, 

X This had previously been admitted by Dr. Penny. 
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medicines prescribed by the medical attendants on both of 
the ladies had contained any preparation of antimony, anti- 
mony was found in their bodies — in that of Mrs. Pritchard in 
such proportions as could only be accounted for by a long 
continuous administration of that drug — in Mrs. Taylor's 
sufficient to so reduce her system as to increase the operation 
of any narcotic poison ; (2) that the notion of this having 
been taken by accident was excluded even by the prisoner's 
own statement, and that the idea of suicide was entirely at 
variance with the characters of the sufferers, and in the case 
of the wife with the fact that suicides do not choose “ a long, 
lingering, and painful death ; " (3) that the prisoner had in 
his possession the means of administering poison as well as 
the opportunities ; (4) that in the three cases in which symp- 
toms of antimonial poisoning were felt by those who tasted 
the cheese, the egg flip, and the tapioca, the prisoner had the 
' opportunities of dealing with these articles of food before they 
were sent to his wife ; (5) that in the remnant of one of them 
— ^the tapioca — antimony to a large extent was found ; (6) 
that in a bottle of Battley's solution found in the pocket of 
Mrs. Taylor after her death aconite in deadly proportions was 
detected ; and (7) that there was a pecuniary motive, paltry 
as it might be represented to be, to induce the prisoner to 
commit both these murders.* Who, then, he said, put the 
antimony into the food ? who put that and the aconite into 
the Battley’s solution ? 

Who, then,” continued the Solicitor-General , “ was the mur- 
derer ? For there w'as a murder — a deliberate, cold-blooded, cruel 
murder— committed in that house. Who w^as it? We know the 
inmates. There were the two students of medicine. I suppose 
you may lay them aside as having nothing to do with it. Suspicion 
does not attach to them, neither had they the opportunity. The 
servants change in the course of the enacting of this dreadful 
tragedy— all but one. Catherine Lattimer was there until the 13th 
of February. The poisoning went on after she left — the deaths 
both occurred after she left. She was not the i)oisoner, nor was 

* See remarks of the Lord Justice Clerk on the motive, poet, p. 446. 
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thore a breath of suspicion about her. Mary Patterson comes on 
the 1 6th of February. The poisoning, indeed, goes on after shp 
comes ; but it had commenced long before — weeks before. We, 
tlierefore, lay her aside. There was Mary McLeod, a girl under 
seventeen, the only remaining grown person in the house during 
the whole course of the administration to which I need refer. 1 
need not take any notice of the children, who were the only other 
inmates of the house. See, then, to what we have come. There 
was a murderer in the house — a murderer practising the dreadful 
art of slow poisoning from tlie end of December till past the middle 
of March. The only two grown persons, except the boarders, who 
were in the house during that time — the only two who had access 
to the patients — were the prisoner at the bar and Mary McLeod. 
This is naiTowing the case to a very short question. I have 
excluded every other idea from the case, by fair, legitimate, 
convincing argument, upon evidence that is not open to dispute. 
I have excluded the notion of natural death. I have established 
the fact of death by poison. I have excluded the idea of death by 
accident, by suicide, by the administration medicinally. You are 

shut up, therefore, to murderous administration I find 

that the only two who had access to these miserable victims, and 
had any opportunity to perpetrate the murders with which they 
are charged, were the prisoner and this one girl. Now, pray, 
consider, with respect to the wife, upon the question whether or 
no the prisoner is not the man clearly proved by irresistible 
evidence to be so, what was the nature of the murder ? It was a 
murder in which you almost detect a doctor^ s finger. It is gradual 
poisoning — poisoning so as not to kill but to weaken; leaving 
off for a day, and then resuming again — one day better, two 
days worse. During the whole time the patient exhibited the 
symptoms of vomiting and purging, the result of the action of 
antimony. You have that going on for a long time under the very 
eye of a medical man, the husband of the victim, who was in close 
attendance upon her. Do you think anybody else — do you think 
a girl of seventeen could have done that deed ? She knew nothing 
about antimony.^ If she did not do it, the prisoner must have 
done it. And what is his case? His case respecting his own 
wife, who was thus demonstrably being poisoned by inches under 
his very eye during this long period — what is his case? ^‘I thought 
it was gastric fever,’* he says. Gastric fever 1 Nobody could have 

* See the argument of the Dean of Faculty imputing the murder to McLco.l, 
and the Judge’s charge on that point, yost, 437—440. 
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thought it was gastric fever. Nothing like gastric fever in it. 
Nothing like anything except what it was — slow, cruel poisoning, 
which brought, in the course of two or three months, this poor 
woman to the grave, with such an amount of poison in her 
body.’' 

Beferring, then, to the false statements made by the pri- 
soner in the case of Mrs. Taylor — ^that she had tumbled off 
her chair in his consulting room in a fit, and been carried up 
to bed, when it was proved that she had walked up to her 
bed-room from his consulting room — had during the evening 
called to one of the servants to go out and get sausages for 
supper — ^had had no tumble or fit, and that the doctor him- 
self knew nothing about her attack till the bell rang violently 
three times — ^that hot water had been taken up by the servant 
to make her vomit — the strange statement to Dr. Paterson 
before the bottle of ** Battley ” was found in Mrs. Taylor^s 
pocket, that she had purchased half-a-pound of it a few days 
before — the false certificate of her death, “ paralysis for 
twelve hours and apoplexy for one hour,^’ when there was no 
paralysis except the paralytic affection caused by the aconite, 
and that was not before she went upstairs at nine o’clock in 
the evening, only four hours before her death : then referring 
to the tapioca purchased entirely for Mrs. Taylor’s use, into 
which antimony was put by some one ; the Solicitor-General 
said : — 

“ Keep in view that the method of poisoning alleged against the 
prisoner here is not the giving a dose that would kill, but the 
introducing it into the food in such quantities that the taking 
would not kill, but produce sickness merely — the intention being 
to produce and continue the sickness for months, the fatal ter- 
mination then supervening, A poisoner in this way practises the 
dreadful art successfully, and could not be very apprehensive of 
even himself or any one else taking the food accidentally, as it 
would only make them sick. He knows that to produce death it 
will be necessary to continue it for a long time. Into this tapioca 
antimony is introduced — sufficient to produce sickness in any- 
body taldng it, but not death. But Mr& Pritchard does not get 
this tapioca. It, is taken by Mrs. Taylor, and she is seized 
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immediately by symptoms of poisoning by antimony. She is sick 
in the same way — I think she expressed it — as her daughter was ; 
because the effects were the same. That tapioca was not put 
away, as it might be required again ; and if Mrs. Pritchard had 
wanted tapioca again, she would have got that, and the poisoning 
would have been carried on by its means. If anybody else got it, 
it would be a misfortune, but not much more. And who could 
have introduced it but the master of the house, who was an 
adept in such a mode of poisoning. — I do not know how many, if 
more than one, partook of poisoned food ; but some food had been 
poisoned. I take that for granted, and that it had been taken by 
one of the boarders, Connell, I think. But that is not presented 
as part of the case. He was one day more or less sick. The 
prisoner does not seem to have been alarmed about it — ^he does 
not seem to have been alarmed even when he himself was sick 
upon some occasion in February. He knew very well there was 
no occasion for alarm, for sickness was the end of it; that it would 
require a long sickness in order to produce anything like a fatal 
result.*’ 

Briefly, then, reviewing the points he had made, the 
Solicitor-General concluded his exhaustive address. 

THE DEFENCE. 

Mr, Rutherford Clark, in the opening of his speech, urged 
on the jury that the enormity of the double crime required it 
‘‘to be proved by evidence strong, clear, overwhelming, that 
brought home to their minds and consciences, without the 
slightest suspicion on the testimony, the guilt of the pri- 
soner,” 'and that “the motives assigned for it were not such 
as could ever have, in the slightest degree, actuated any 
human being to the commission of such hideous offences.” 
Whilst he could not deny that he had the opportunity of 
committing the crime, he contended “that it went a very 
short way — ^indeed no way at all — in even suggesting or 
indicating his guilt.” 

‘‘If,” he said, “you find a case where crime is committed, and 
where the person charged with committing it has made an oppor- 
tunity for himself— has been zealous in obtaining opportunities— 
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then opportunity is of the greatest possible importance and the 
strongest possible evidence ; but to say that he has opportunity in 
this case is nothing more than to say it was likely, as indeed it 
was true, that the husband who was attending the sick bed of his 
wife, should carry to her some of her meals, and send up others with 
her meals. But that he should do so is, I am sure, nothing 
unnatural — nothing to suggest guilt. It would have been fright- 
fully suggestive of guilt, if, instead of sending up these meals, and 
taking them up himself, he had always chosen some other agent to 
cariy them up and to administer the food she was taking. If that 
had been the case, I should have been inclined to say that the 
Crowui would have had a case much more strong to indicate 
guilt, than they have when, as it is stated here, that he was 
administering to the comfort of his W’ife while upon her death- 
bed.” 

On the point that the prisoner was in possession of the 
means of poisoning, “he was,” he said, “by profession a 
doctor, and had, no doubt, as most doctors have, considerable 
quantities of drugs in his possession.” Wliether he had 
more than most medical men kept in their houses was a 
matter of opinion, but it w^as absurd to suppose that he accu- 
mulated these large quantities of most powerful and destruc- 
tive poisons — a minute dose of many of which would have 
been fatal — for the purpose of murder.”! 

* * ** Mr. Clark very properly saitl,” remarked the Judge iu this charge, 
is not his fault that he had abundant opportunities. The relation existing 
between liini and these ladies is not his fault, and it was the existence of this 
relation that gave him those opportunities.’ Quite true, gentlemen — a very 
just observation ; but remember, on the other hand, that as tlic o})portunities 
did in jmint of fact exist, he cannot argue the case as if they did not.” 

t “llis possession of poisonous drugs,” said the Judge in his charge, “to 
such an extent is not a suspicious circumstance in the case of a medical man. 
They are in some degree necessary ; but the peculiar position of the matter in 
this case — the nature of the drugs found iu his consulting-room — is certainly 
not to be lightly passed over, and still more the nature of the purchases that 
he had been making from two different apothecaries during the period to 
whicli our inquiries i>articularly refer. In his consulting-room were found 
some parcels of tartaric acid — not a very large quantity ; some phials, con- 
taining the remains of tincture of aconite and white jwwder to the extent of 
three or four grains, containing a somewhat strange and unexplained mixture 
of tai’tarised antimony or tartar emetic and aconite. These things were found 
in his consulting-room ; but what had he been purchasing during the period 
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But/* continued Mr» Clark, it is not unimportant, in con- 
sidering this question, and it is very important especially in 
considering the argument of the Solicitor-General, that these 
poisons were kept, not in any locked press, but, on the contrary, 
within the reach of the household. It is a remark I have made, that 
there was not one of the poisoned articles of food which ever 
reached the lips of Mrs. Taylor or Mrs. Pritchard without passing 
through other hands than the prisoner’s, and it is odd enough that, 
in regard to each of them, the person who administered it and who 
carried away the food left, is this girl, Mary Mcl^eod. It will 
not do for the Solicitor- General to say, ‘ I have established that 
one of two persons must have committed these crimes,’ and that 
you can trace the particular finger of the medical man in connection 
with them. Probability will never support a conviction. It will 
not do for him to say, as regards the death of Mrs. Pritchard, that 
it was the act either of the prisoner or Mary McLeod, and that 
it was not likely that a girl of under seventeen would have the skill 
to do it. Do you not think that he shrinks from the onus of proof 
when he accepts this convenient mode of getting rid of the difficulty, 
as he must prove that it is one of those two who did it. He must 
prove by evidence that it was not Mary McLeod or some one else in 

to which our inquiry refers? On the 16th of November lie purchased an 
ounce of tartar emetic, and upon the 7th of February another ounce of the 
same i>oison — very unusual quantities, as the apothecaries state. Ho also 
purchased no less than ounces of tincture of aconite. Tlmt, the apothe- 
caries state, is a very unusual quantity for a medical man to purchase : but I 
think it was a mistake in some respects to push this statement to the extent 
to which the prosecutor pressed it, because some of the other witnesses of the 
same description said that for external application tincture of aconite is some- 
times used in considerable quantities, and if it were used for that purpose we 
might account for such a large quantity being used by the prisoner. But I 
do not think anybody said, that two ounces of tartar emetic witliin a month 
or two was a usual quantity for one medical man to use who was not in the 
practice of mixing it at home, which the prisoner, in his conversation with 
Dr. Paterson, says he was not. Besides, there were other very strange pur- 
chases, which have no immediate connection with this case — all of them 
strong poisons. He was, therefore, undoubtedly possessed of a very large 
quantity of different kinds of poisonous substances ; hut what is most im- 
portant is, that he was in possession of that very poison to which the death 
of Mrs. Pritchard is undoubtedly to be traced, and to which, in combination 
with others, the death of Mrs. Taylor is to he traced — that is antimony. So 
that whether we adopt to the full extent the suggestion of the Crown, it 
appears beyond a doubt that some one had been practising a system of poison- 
ing, and that in the possession of the prisoner were the agents necessaiy for 
carrying it on.” 
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the house^ and it was only by showing that it was not Mary 
McLeod, that he can bring this charge home to the prisoner.” 
[Mr. Clark then noticed that the question was put to Lattimer 
whether she put anything into the tapioca, but that that question 
was not put to Mary McLeod.] It is a singular omission in the 
case of the Crown, which necessarily depends upon being able to 
select between those two persons, whom the Solicitor-General 
stated w'ere the only two who could have committed the murder, 
that they did not venture to put the question to exclude upon her 
evidence the fact that she might have been guilty. And this is all 
the more strong that I shall trace every article of poisoned food 
immediately through her hands.” * 

Subsequently he reviewed the evidence as to each of the 
three poisoned articles of food. 

“ Let us see,” he said, about this tapioca : — it was suggested, 
apparently through Mrs. Taylor, that Mrs. Pritchard would like 
some. Accordingly some tapioca is brought by a little boy, and 
it is brought in, and received by Mary McLeod. She says she 
placed it for some short time on the lobby table. Catherine 
Lattimer says Mary McLeod took it down to her, but Mary says 
Mrs. Taylor did. Now the suggestion of the Crown is that the 
prisoner put antimony in this tapioca, so nicely adjusted to the 
quantity bought as to produce sickness leading to death, but not 
so as to produce death itself. It would certainly have been of 
some importance to have shown that he had any opportunity of 
administering or putting any poison into it, but it is not proved — 
there is not a shadow of evidence that he had any opportunity, or 
to show that he was in the house at the time. He was a man 
accustomed to exercise an active profession, and, of course, would 
naturally be out at that period of the day ; but at all events it is 
not shown that he was aware that his wife desired tapioca, or that 
his mother-in-law had ordered it. It is not even shown that there 
was the least possibility of his introducing antimony into that bag. 
It is prepared and carried up by Mary McLeod to her mistress, 
who declines to take it, and it is taken by Mrs. Taylor, who was 
taken iU after partaking of it.” 

Again, as to the poisoned bit of cheese : — 

“It 4s spoken to by Mary McLeod. She tells you she had taken 

* See, post, p. 446, the Judge’s remarks on this attempt to throw the 
crime on McLeod. 
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\xg the tray for supper, and that on it was the cheese and other 
things which were placed on the table at which Dr. Taylor and the 
other inmates of the house are sitting ; that she came out, and 
that, on returning again, Dr. Pritchard handed to her a piece of 
cheese to take to her mistress. She did not see him cut oif the 
piece of cheese, but he handed it to her sitting at the table ; and 
it is perfectly obvious it must have been cut oif the cheese eaten 
by the family at supper. If he placed antimony upon it, it must 
have been in the presence of the persons at supper — a piece of 
yellow cheese which must have indicated the powder of tartarised 
antimony, if placed upon it* — It was not asked if it were possible 
to put this tartarised antimony upon the cheese while sitting at 
supper. I leave you to judge if it were possible. It was taken 
up oddly enough — I cannot help noticing the coincidence — ^by Mary 
McLeod. She says she ate part of it, and that it did her no harm; 
but the residue was taken down into the kitchen and eaten by 
Patterson, and she suffered from vomiting.” 

Again, as to the poisoned egg-flip : — 

‘*The doctor comes and tells his servant to prepare some, a 
thing not unnatural to be taken by a person with a delicate 
stomach, and for a medical man to order. But it is said this was 
a plot for Dr. Pritchard to get in his drugs in this way. He sup- 
poses that he went through the dining-room and got the sugar, 
and then into the consulting-room, and then into the pantry, and 
dropped the pieces of sugar, on which he had put antimony, into 
the egg. Does he give any proof of this ? Does he suggest any- 
thing more than suspicion ? The Crown seems to have doubted 
whether he could on the sugar have put in so much antimony as 
to have produced the effects which the servant girl says she 
suffered. Dr. Littlejohn thought it possible, but he had never 
tried the experiment. A possibility at the best — a large possi- 
bility — ^that he could have put in the drug. Was the egg-flip 
capable of producing the effects which are said to have been caused 

* “It is said,” remarked the Lord Justice Clerk, “that it would he veiy 
difficult that cheese could be poisoned by antimony — very difficult to make a 
powder like tartar emetic adhere to a piece of cheese in sufficient quantity to 
have any effect, and that, if it did, it must have been visible to the naked 
eye, because the cheese was yellow and the tartar emetic was white. But^we 
Vnnw from the evidence before us that tartar emetic is easily dissolved, and 
the poisoned cheese could easily have been poisoned by dipping it into a 
solution, quite as easily as by dipping it into a powder.” Chapter IX, 
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by it 1 ‘ Barely possible/ according to Dr. Littlejohn. What is its 
history : does it pass through his hands ? No. It was left by 
Patterson in the pantry, and Mary McLeod came down for it to the 
kitchen. She was told it was in the pantry, and she goes up to 
bring it down again. There, again, you have Mary McLeod inter- 
vening in the matter, notwithstanding the dilemma on which the 
Solicitor-General placed his case : she it is who carries it up to the 
bedroom, and she it is who administers it to the patient who is 
suffering there. There is another remarkable thing in this case. 
The amount of antimony introduced must have been a very power- 
ful dose, because, taking only a teaspoonful of the egg-flip as 
Patterson did, she lay vomiting and suffering all night. Mrs. Prit- 
chard took a wine-glassful, and vomited for about half an hour 
afterwards. Surely if a strong woman took only a teaspoonful, 
and a 'weak woman a wine-glassful, she would have been destroyed 
by the poison that had so powerful an effect on the former.^’ * ** 

Again, with reference to the bottle of Battley’s solution 
found in Mrs. Taylor’s dress after her death, into which it 
was suggested that the prisoner had put the aconite and anti- 
mony discovered in it, said Mr. Clark : — 

** He knew, no dtmbt, that she was taking it, but it is not in the 
least degree proved that he knew wdiere it was, in what bottle it 
was, or where Mrs. Taylor kept the bottle. Mary McLeod did 
know, for she bought it for Mrs. Taylor. But what is the ground 
;ggestion that aconite had been put into that bottle before 
Mrs. Taylor had it 1 All that you have is that Drs. Maclagan 
and Littlejohn say there was, and that they were contradicted by 
the person who actually observed its effects. And what became of 
this bottle 1 It was found on her person after her death. Is it 
possible to suppose that he had the means of getting at the bottle 
before her death to introduce the poison ? How could he ? It 
was carried about her person, and there is not the slightest sugges- 
tion that he ever had access to it } and yet you are asked to act 

* Oil this argument of the prisonoPs counsel the Lord Justice Clerk said : — 

** It is difficult to offer an answer to that. It is impossible to say what is the 
precise point to which a poison of this kind will kill — what is the precise 
amount that will at once destroy life as compared with that which will only 
inflict suffering and torture. But that Patterson did suffer these severe 
vomitings and pains immediately after having tasted the egg-flip 1 suppose 
you will not disbelieve, looking to the general character of the evidence which 
she gave here as a witness.” 
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upon that suggestion, because it is said, * You may probably trace 
the administration of a medical hand/ No : probabilities are not 
in this case. It is proof, and proof alone, that we can go on. 
What was the history of the bottle ? It was found in her clothes, 
no doubt, when the body was being dressed by Patterson and Nabb, 
and even they did not know the very great quantity, perhaps, that 
this old lady had taken. But still more, supposing that she should 
take no aconite, she had taken sufficient of the mixture to account 
for her death. Assuming that the highest mark on the bottle, as 
taken by Dr. Paterson, is a correct one, it would come to be not 
less than 21 ounces that had been taken. It was shown that the 
bottle was put by for some time ; but if it was taken away after 
the murder, that is of very little consequence. If he had put 
antimony in it, would it not have been very easy for him to have 
thrown the bottle aside ? But instead of that, we have him ex- 
pressing his surprise to these two women that she had taken such 
a great quantity. He takes away the bottle, and brings it back 
again, and there it remains until examined by Dr. Penny, who 
then finds that it contains some aconite and antimony. But wffiere 
is the shadow of a proof that he put it there ? The bottle was 
lying open— was not locked up in any way : it remained in the 
house from the death of Mrs. Taylor till after the prisoner w^as 
apprehended, more than a month afterwards. Any person in the 
house might have access to it, and yet all that can be suggested to 
prove that the prisoner put in this antimony and aconite before 
her death was contained in the observation of my learned friend, 
that you could trace, or that you could probably trace here, the 
finger of a medical man.’’ * 


* With reference to the finding of the bottle of Battley’s solntion the Lord 
Justice Clerk made the following remarks : — “To that scene I beg now to call 
your attention as given by Mary Patterson. * When the bottle was found,* 
she says, * he expressed great surprise that she should have taken so much of 
its contents in so short a time.’ Now he w^as quite aware, as you will see by 
the evidence, that the old lady was in the habit of taking a great quantity, 
and you will consider whether the surprise was real or feigned. That is but a 
very small point, however, in reference to this matter. His expression in regard 
to it, seemed to mo much more strong. He expressed surprise at her having 
sent * a girl like that for it ’ — namely, McLeod. I cannot see that there is 
anything so startling in that. Did he mean to suggest that in sending such a 
messenger there might be some mistake as to the contents of the bottle ? 
Why, "what was it, ‘to send a girl like that?’ What was the harm of 
sending a girl — an intelligent servant girl ? What was wanted was Battley’s 
solution, because it was what Mrs. Taylor wanted — was accustomed to take. 
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The false statement in the certificate of death, Mr. Clark 
attributed to a desire of sparing the feelings of the husband. 
He did not justify the morality of the act, but, looking at the 
circumstances, asked the jury if there was any degree of 
guilty knowledge when he asked Dr. Paterson to inform his 
father-in-law of the cause of death, and he was only forced to 
take that step by his refusal.” With Dr. Paterson’s manner 
in the witness-box he naturally dealt in the most severe 
language of reproof and censure. 

I do not believe,” he said, in concluding his remarks on this 
witness, “ he saw any symptoms of poisoning, or he would have 
acted as any other medical man would have acted — unselfishly, 
nobly, and generously in this matter. And when you see that 
this is inconsistent with the whole conduct of the profession to 
which he belongs, I ask you to disbelieve many of the statements 
he makes. You cannot rely on these statements, given with a 
bias, for he tells you what is incredible, or only credible at the 
loss of his own honour, which I am sure he will strive studiously 
to guard. He has become a partisan in this matter altogether, 
and forgot what is due to his position and his profession. All that 
can be said of Dr. Paterson is this, — that he speaks about the 
prisoner, of his mother-in-law, and speaks further about what he 
said of her falling ; yet even after all, this is merely an account of 
a circumstance given by him some months, or, if you like, a mouth 
after the case occurred. And because the prisoner made some 
statements not exactly consistent with the truth as now disclosed 
on the evidence, are you to believe, on Dr, Paterson’s statement, 
and upon his statement only, that these statements were made so 
as to show guilty knowledge. I can quite understand that after 
there is proof of administration you may support that proof by 
evidence of falsehoods which the prisoner may tell, if you have 
reliable evidence to prove that they were stated. But when you 
have no evidence of administration of poison, then the evidence is 
all the other way ; then 1 thiiik you cannot eke out the probabili- 
ties of the case by appealing to these probabilities, or to the false- 
hoods depending on evidence like that here, as showing conclu- 
sively, beyond a reasonable doubt, that this prisoner was the 

% 

Bat still he thought that it was a very serious matter — aud further, that it 
was one of those things that it would not do to have spoken of as having 
occurred in his house — a man of his profession. ** 
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person who committed that foul crime upon the person of his 
mother-in-law.” 

Having thus commented on the evidence given for the 
prosecution on all the leading points of the case, in masterly, 
if not convincing arguments, in conclusion the prisoner’s 
counsel dwelt on the admitted terms of affection in which he 
lived with his wife and children — on the impossibility of 
believing in his commission of such a cold-blooded murder, 
on the evidence adduced. ‘‘The whole evidence of the 
Crown,” he said, “ hangs upon probability, and can never 
justify you in believing, in the first place, that he was capable 
of committing the crime ; and, in the second, it is hardly 
conceivable that anything so unnatural should be committed 
by such a man.” 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

On the fifth day, the Lord Justice Clerk summed up the 
evidence in this protracted trial with great minuteness, in the 
course of his charge reading to the jury nearly the whole of 
the evidence, and meeting the various objections to its rele- 
vancy offered by the prisoner’s counsel. There were three 
points, he said, for their consideration. • (1.) Did the two 
ladies, or either of them, die from poison ? (2.) If aye, was 

that poison administered for the purpose of destroying life ? 
(3.) Was it the prisoner who administered it ? 

On the first point, after calling their attention in detail to 
the medical and analytical evidence in the case of Mrs. Prit- 
chard, that she died from slow antimonial poisoning, he said, 
did not appear to have been contested by the prisoner’s 
counsel, and, upon the evidence, he did not think it admitted 
of a doubt. As the evidence showed that it was not from a 
large dose of antimony taken lately before death that she had 
died, the idea of accident or mistake was excluded. That it 
might have arisen from unskilful treatment by the prisoner 
was negatived by his assertion that he had never administered 
antimony to her, except once externally in October last, which 
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<30uld have nothing to do with the state in which the intes- 
tines were found in March. The idea of suicide by slow 
poisoning, even if there had been any hint of a suicidal ten- 
dency on Mrs. Pritchard’s part, was equally inadmissible : 
she must, if killed by antimony, have had it administered to 
her for that purpose. In Mrs. Taylor’s case, into the details 
of which he fully entered, one was almost forced to the con- 
clusion that her death was brought about by the combined 
action of aconite, antimony, and opium. As to the idea of 
accident in her case it was inconsistent with the fact that the 
Battley’s solution w^as pure when bought. “Was it then,” 
he added, “ by accident that these two subtle poisons, aconite 
and antimony, found their way into her medicine-bottle : if 
not by accident, did she put them there herself, or had she 
any knowledge of such things as to enable her, if she were will- 
ing, so to poison herself by using her own medicine ? There 
was no appearance of that, and the character and conduct of 
the old lady, her natural condition both of body and mind as 
you heard it described by the witnesses, is such as not to 
suggest the idea of suicide in her case as a possibility at all. 
Consider, then, with reference to both deaths, whether you 
can arrive at the conclusion, or whether you can resist the 
conclusion, that the poison by the means of which they were 
deprived of life was wilfully given to them for the very purpose 
of destroying life.” 

Passing then to the third question, “ Was the poison of which 
these ladies died administered to them by the prisoner?” 
the Lord Justice Clerk went with great minuteness through 
the painful details of Mrs. Pritchard’s long and lingering 
illness, the symptoms which it exhibited, the prisoner’s mis- 
representation of it as gastric fever, w^hen the medical men 
proved that there was no fever in the case, but clear signs of 
antimonial poisoning, and the various acts of the prisoner 
during it which were put forward as showing that he had, 
and that he used, the opportunities his position offered, for 
the purpose of administering the poison. The interest of 
this portion of the charge, as well as of that relating to the 
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symptoms and death of Mrs. Taylor, and the prisoner’s con- 
duct in relation to it, depends so entirely on the judge’s 
method of marshalling the evidence, already reported, that it 
could not be satisfactorily given except verbatim. Many of 
the remarks of the learned judge, on these points of the evi- 
dence, have already been reported in the notes. It will there- 
fore be sufiScient to give, here, his remarks on the question of 
motive, and on the suggestion of the prisoner’s counsel with 
regard to Mary McLeod. 

‘‘In regard to the matter of motive, I would suggest to you 
that the motive that his pecuniary difficulties would be relieved by 
the death of Mrs. Taylor, does not seem to have been made out 
satisfactorily. You will consider the evidence, but I confess I do 
not think it worth while to set it before you again. Then, the ques- 
tion comes to be, was there a motive % What is there in the shape 
of a motive that may be supposed to account for the perpetration 
of two such horrid crimes ? That is the way it was stated, and ably 
stated, by the prisoner’s counsel. But there are some considerations 
applicable to that part of the case which I am bound to suggest to 
you. The absence of motive, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
not a very uncommon thing in the experiences of a criminal court. 
In truth, the existence of any adequate motive for the perpetration 
of a great crime is a thing impossible. Still there may be what is 
called an intelligent motive — the existence of some foul passion, 
or some immediate and strong excitement, which, in a moment of 
half frenzy, drives a man to the commission of murder. These are 
all very evident and intelligible incentives to crime. But when 
we find that, in the opinion of the prisoner's counsel, there is no 
motive, it means no more than this, that the motive has not been 
discovered. There must have been a motive or incentive, and yet 
we may never discover what it was. You are never in a condition 
to say that there was no motive, but only that the motive was not 
discovered ; and the motives of human action, w'e know from 
history and experience, are often inscrutable. Another motive or 
incentive has been suggested — the illicit relation between himself 
and Mary McLeod. This is a very important part of the case 
undoubtedly, and one to which you are bound to give due attention. 
The prosecution suggests that the existence of that intercourse 
was the reason or the desire that led him to get rid of his wife. 
If that was the incentive, I do not think there will be much 
difficulty in explaining the incentive to the commission of the 
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other murder ; because her presence in the course of the chronic 
poisoning of his wife would have been a great obstruction and 
interference with his plans.* But it is for you to say whether it 
is a sufficient motive. It is a fair question for your consideration, 
and I should desire you to turn your minds to it very seriously ; 
keeping only in mind this view, that even supposing you find it 
impossible to assign an intelligible motive for the commission of 
one or both of these murders, the absence of evidence of motive is 
not sufficient reason for acquitting the prisoner, if you ai*e satisfied 
from the other evidence in the case that he was guilty. Motive, 
after all, can but create a presumption one way or another. It is 
not evidence of the fact of murder, that a man has an obvious 
motive to commit it ; and just as little can the absence of proof of 
the existence of a motive be a reason for finding the prisoner not 
guilty, if the evidence of the fact of the murder be satisfactory 
against him.” 


Again, after having shown how no imputation could rest on 
the servants Lattimer and Patterson, the learned judge thus 
dealt with the imputation thrown out by the prisoner's coun- 
sel against Mary McLeod : — 

He has said that there was another girl there who stands in 
a very different position, and that it appears, singularly enough, 
that whenever an article of food was to be carried to Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mary McLeod’s is the hand that bears it. In short, if I understand 
aright his theory, it is Mary McLeod who caused these murders, 
and he invites you to choose between her and the prisoner, and to 
pronounce upon a balance of probabilities which of the two it was. 
This is a very painful position for you to be placed in. If it be 
necessary that you should decide absolutely between the two it 
must be done. At the same time the prumer's counsel did not seem 
sufficiently to advert^ in considering the pointy to ths possihUUy that 
both might have been implicated, and, if that was so, 1 suppose we 
slu>uld have little doubt which was the master and which was the 
servant; and, although the one might he the active hand that adminis- 
tered the poison, if two were concerned, you would have very little 
dovht who was the odor, and who set on tJie other. And, in fact, if 
you should arrive at this conclusion, every article that the prisonei^s 
counsel alluded to for the purpose of throwing the guilt on Mary 

* Had she survived tlie wile, would she not have been a most important 
witness to aid in the conviction of the prisoner ? 
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McLeod would he an article of evidence to implicate tJie priemer at 
the har. But I do not desire you to take this theory. On the 
contrary, I think it quite right that you should consider on the 
balance of probabilities, as has been very well said, which of the 
two is the perpetrator of this* crime ; and in considering this, 
it is necessary for you to advert to this — that the poison was 
administered in doses — in doses any one of w^hich was insufEcient to 
kill, but which w’as quite sufficient, in the agony it produced, and 
by the gradual reduction of the strength of the patient, at lengtli 
to lead to a fatal termination. Is it conceivable that a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, in the position of a servant maid, 
could of herself have conceived and executed such a design, within 
this house, under the eye and subject to the vigilance of the husband 
of her victim, himself a medical man ] That is very hard to believe. 
On the other hand, if you can suppose that the prisoner was the 
person who conceived and executed this wicked design, it is not so 
difficult to believe that Mary McLeod may have been the perfectly 
unconscious instrument of carrying out his purpose — suspecting 
nothing, knowing nothing of what was being done, and seeing 
nothing but great kindness on the part of the prisoner to her 
mistress, and seeing them dying, not rapidly as in the case of 
Mrs. Pritchard, and though rapidly in that of Mrs. Taylor, still 
in a way the prisoner accounted for as a medical man. You 
may understand easily enough that a girl in the position of Mary 
McLeod might be made the unconscious means of carrying out 
these .designs, and perfectly innocent on her part. But there is no 
difficulty in this question. If you are satisfied that murder was 
committed, somebody did it. Some of them are plainly innocent, 
and therefore the probability of guilt is reduced to two. Of these 
two, one or both of them are guilty of this deed.'^ 

Then with a remark on the suggestion of the prisoner’s 
counsel, that Mrs. Taylor died of an overdose of opium in 
the Battley’s solution, the learned judge left the case to the 
jury, who, after about an hour’s deliberation, found the 
prisoner “ Guilty,” and he was sentenced to death. 

After his conviction, in the hopes of exciting commisera- 
tion, Pritchard drew up a confession implicating Mary 
McLeod, but the transparent falsehood failing to gain for it 
any credence, he was induced to put forward a second, and, 
subsequently, a third and apparently full confession of his 
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guilt. In this last he made the following statements : I 
am guilty of the death of my mother-in-law, Mrs. Taylor, and 
of my wife. I can assign no motive for the conduct which 
actuated me, beyond a species of * terrible madness,’ and the 
use of ‘ ardent spirits.* I hereby freely and fully state that 
the confession made on the 11th of this month (implicating 
McLeod) was not true, and I confess that I alone, and not 
M. McLeod, poisoned my wife in the way brought out in the 
evidence at the trial. Mrs. Taylor’s death was caused accord- 
ing to the wording of the indictment and the main facts 
brought out at my trial. I hereby fully acknowledge and 
now plead wholly and solely guilty thereto, and may God have 
mercy on my soul.” He was executed on the 27th of July, 
at Glasgow, in the sight, it was reported at the time, of nearly 
one hundred thousand persons. 


THE RICHMOND POISONING CASE* 

Before The Lord Chief Baron Pollock, at the Central Criminal 
Court, July 7 and 8, and August 15 to 19, 1859. 

For the Prosecution : Mr. Serjeant Ballantiiie, Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Clerk, and 
Mr. Mereweather, 

For the Defence : Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Giffiird, 

FIRST TRIAL— 7 and 8. 

Thomas Smethurst, let. 48, surgeon, was indicted for the 
wilful murder of Isabella Bankes. The prisoner was a person 
of small stature and insignificant appearance, with reddish- 
brown moustaches, probably older than he stated, and, though 
appearing careworn, maintained great self-possession through- 
out the proceedings, and especially during the second trial. 


* For the report of this trial 1 have used that in the Sessions Papers, 
Central Criminal Court, 1859, collated with that given by Mr. Justice Stephen 
in his History of the Criminal Law of England,” vol. iii., p. 438, and that in 
the Annual Register of 1859* 
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HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

Serjeant Ballantine, in stating the case to the jury, said it 
was alleged that the prisoner took away the life of a fellow 
creature by poison, and likewise contrived to throw around 
the means employed to destroy life some more than ordinary 
difficulties in the way of the detection of the crime ; that in 
order to effect this purpose he had availed himself of the 
knowledge he possessed, and made use of a slow irritant 
poison, which he had administered with his own hands, until, 
by the accumulation of poison and irritation, she died. 

The prisoner was represented to be a member of the medi- 
cal profession : he had considerable knowledge of medicine, 
and was known as Dr. Smethurst. He was a married man, 
and had a wife considerably older than himself now living. 
At the time when he should first refer to Dr. Smethurst, he 
was living with his wife in a respectable lodging-house in 
Bayswatcr. While they were living there, in the autumn of 
1858,. Miss Isabella Bankes also came there to reside. She 
was a lady of delicate constitution,* and possessed of property 
under her own control of between £‘1,700 and £1,800, and a 
life interest in £5,000, which, at her death, went to other 
members of her family. The result was that an intimacy 
sprung up between the parties. In November of that year, 
the landlady, considering that there was too great intimacy 
between Miss Bankes and the doctor, spoke to her, and, in 
consequence, she left the house. On the 9th of December, 
Miss Bankes and the prisoner went through the form of 
marriage at Battersea Church, and, two days after, com- 
menced to reside at Richmond. From a letter to his wife 
found on him when in custody, it was evident that the doctor 
did not intend this to be a permanent marriage. Until the 
28th of January, 1859, nothing was heard of them; then 
Miss Bankes’s sister Louisa received a letter from her, but 


* According to her sister she had for some time suffered from an affection 
of the uterus requiring the use of an injection. 


o o 
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not dated from the place where they were living. On the 
15th of February, the sister received another letter from her. 
At that time they were living in Old Palace Gardens, Eich- 
moiid. Miss Bafikes was then in good health, but, about the 
28th of March, her illness commenced. On the 8rd of April, 
Dr. Smethursfc determined to have medical advice. The land- 
lady advised Dr. Julius, as he and his partner. Dr. Bird, were 
the most eminent practitioners in Richmond. They were 
accordingly called in. The former treated her for diarrhoea, 
in the usual way, the complaint from which he understood 
she was suffering, taking his account of her symptoms from 
Dr. Smethurst. Dr. Julius all through consulted with the 
prisoner, who took a most active part in the matter, and 
sometimes pressed upon him the use of various medicines. 
He, however, was only on two occasions allowed to be alone 
with his patient. On the 15th of April, on the landlady at 
Old Palace Gardens asking a few shillings more rent, they re- 
moved to Alma Villas— Miss Bankes so weak that she had to 
be taken in a cab and carried upstairs. Dr, Julius, when he 
found that his remedies had a contrary effect to what was 
intended, asked Dr. Bird to see her, but did not mention his 
own suspicions, though they were very strong. On the 18th 
of April Dr. Bird saw her, prescribed for her, but with the 
same result as his partner. At this time she was sinking, 
and becoming continually weaker. On that day the prisoner 
wrote a letter to her sister Louisa marked private and con- 
fidential.” It stated that her sister was very ill, and wished 
to see her : she was to ask for Dr. and Mrs. Smethurst, and 
not to breathe a word of the contents of the note to anyone. 
The sister was not at this time aware of the marriage, and 
had her own views of her sister's conduct. She went, how- 
ever, and found her sister in a very feeble state. The de- 
ceased said to her, Oh, don't say anything about it ; it will 
be all right when I get well, won't it dear?” turning to 
Dr. Smethurst, who said, ‘‘ Yes, it will be all right soon.” 
Dr. Smethurst showed every kindness and attention to the 
deceased during her illness, and to the time of her death 
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she treated hiin with love and affection. Miss Louisa, how- 
ever, was never allowed to be for a moment alone with 
her sister. Whilst she was there the prisoner gave the 
patient a saline draught, and she vomited immediately, and 
complained of its bad taste. Miss Louisa offered to make 
some tapioca, but the prisoner objected on the ground that 
there was not any milk. She then offered to make some 
arrowroot, but again he objected on the ground that the land- 
lady might not like it. That evening the sister left, and next 
day wrote to the deceased, to which letter she received the 
following reply from the prisoner : — After, your departure, 
dear Bella had a very bad evening and night of it, purely from 
the excitement of seeing you, and the fatigue consequent 
thereon. Vomiting and purging set in at a fearful rate, 
which of course prostrated her greatly. The doctor at once 
forbade any visitors for the present, or he would not be respon- 
sible for the effects attendant thereon.” The prisoner had no 
doubt made such representations to Dr. Bird as induced him 
to say that she had better not receive visitors for the present. 
On subsequent days the sister received other letters from the 
prisoner postponing her intended visits from time to time ; 
describing her sister’s condition, and mentioning that he had 
insisted on having a consultation with ‘‘ Dr. Todd, the first 
physician of the day, and the two regular attendants who 
were the first doctors in the place.” One of these letters was 
dated April 30, but made no mei^tion of his having on that 
day instructed an attorney in Richmond to draw up a will 
upon what he said was a draft by a barrister in London, but 
was really entirely in his own handwriting. On the following 
day (Sunday) he called on the attorney, and, representing 
that the case was urgent, induced him to come to the lodging, 
where ^the will was formally executed. By this will the whole 
of her property was left to the prisoner.* The consultation 

• The prisoner called on the solicitor on the Saturday and asked liim to 
come up the neict day to draw the will, to which he consented on the pri- 
soner’s representation of the state of the lady— but wished a medical man to 
be present. The prisoner, however, assured him it was quite unnecessary, as 
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with Dr. Todd took place, and he agreed with other medical 
attendants that the patient was suffering from unfair treat- 
ment. The prisoner, however, on the 29th, wrote to the 
sister that Dr. Todd not only acquiesced in what was being 
done, but recommended a perseverance of the treatment, with 
some slight additions of his own. This was not the fact, but 
the prisoner was not made aware of the suspicions entertained 
by the medical attendants. They, however, caused the evacua- 
tions of the deceased to be tested, and the result was so con- 
firmatory of their views, that they communicated with the 
police, and the prisoner was arrested. A number of bottles 
containing drugs and medicines were taken possession of, and 
on his person was found the following letter to his wife, sealed 
and stamped for post : — 


Monday f May 2, 1859. 

‘‘ My Dear Mary, — I have not been able to leave for town as 
I expected, in consequence of my medical aid being required in a 
case of illness. I shall, however, see you as soon as possible. 
Should anything unforeseen prevent my leaving for town before 
the 11th, I will send you a cheque for Smith’s money and extras. 
I will send £ 5 . I am quite well, and hope you are the same, and 
that I shall find you so when I see you — which, I trust, will not 
be long first. Present my kind regards to the Smiths and old 

she was suffering only from dinnhcjea, and was quite in her riglit mind. “ I 
went,’' said the witness, “ to the prisoner’s lodging, and he informed me that 
they were not married, which was another reason why he did not wish a 
medical man to be present I theS went up to the bedroom of the deceased, 
and the prisoner said to her, * My dear, this is the gentleman who has come 
to make your will.* She bowed, and handed me the paper which I had seen 
on Saturday. 1 looked at it, and asked her if that was what she wished, and 
read it to her, and she sai<l it vras quite correct, except that she wished to 
leave a brooch to a friend. I then drew up the will in accordance with her 
instructions, in a lower room. The prisoner was with me, and, when the will 
had been drawn up, said the daughter of the landlady could be one of the 
witnesses, and he supposed I could say it wras some Chancery paper. I told 
him that would not do. She must know it was a will, and he replied, * Oh, 
very well.' Shortl}’ afterwards the deceased executed the will, and I and 
Miss Wheatley attested it, and 1 handed the document to the prisoner, who 
paid me my fee. She appeared perfectly competent to make a will.” — 
Evidervee of Mr, Senior. The will was proved by Smethurst, notwithstanding 
opposition, after his punishment for bigamy. 
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friends in the house. I heard from James the other day, Tvho said 
he had called on you, but that you had gone out for a walk. With 
best love, believe me, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Thomas Smethurst.” 

The case not being, in the opinion of the Richmond magis- 
trates, strong enough to justify his committal, the prisoner 
was discharged. On the following day, the 3rd of May, Miss 
Bankes died, a coroner’s inquest was held, and the result was 
the re-arrest of the prisoner, and his subsequent committal 
for wilful murder, for which he was put on his trial on the 
7th of July.* 

EVIDENCE OF MEDICAL ATTENDANTS. 

Dr. Julius said; — 

“ He was called in on the 3rd of April to the deceased, who 
was represented to be suffering from vomiting and diarrhoea. The 
prisoner said he believed that her liver was overloaded with bile. 
The witness prescribed accordingly, but without any abatement of 
the symptoms. There was no appearance of bile in the evacuations 
after the third or fourth day that he saw her, yet the symptoms 
of dian'hooa and vomiting continued, with a burning sensation in 
the bowels and soreness of the mouth. She complained of a 
parching throat and a burning thirst. He could not account for 
any of these appearances from any natural disease, and began to 
entertain an opinion that something of an irritant character was 
being administered, and in conseqiK&nce desired that his partner. 
Dr. Bird, should see her. Did not communicate his suspicions to 
Dr. Bird, who, taking the prisoner’s account of the symptoms, 
and knowing the witness’s prescriptions, adopted his mode of treat- 
ment, but with the same want of success. The medicines were 
varied, but the symptoms continued the same. On this the witness 
communicated his fears to Dr. Bird, and he on further observation 

* Fi'om the sudden and serious illness of one of the jurors, however, the 
examination of the witnesses had to be suspended, and the trial adjourned to 
the first day of the next Session. Eventually he was put on his trial, before 
another jury, on the 15th of August. As the statement .of Seijeant Ballantine 
was fully confirmed by the witnesses, the landladies of the respective lodgings, 
and the sister, it will be necessary only to report the medical evidence. 
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agreed that the patient was suffering from some irritant, of the 
administration of which they knew nothing. During this period 
the prisoner always saw the medical attendants, and was always 
present in the room when they were with the patient, and 
recommended or dissuaded the use of various medicines. He 
displayed a considerable knowledge of medicine. On the 28th of 
April the patient was very ill, and she repeatedly said to Dr, Bird in 
the prisoner's presence that she should like some one else to be 
called in. On the same day the prisoner (who had always expressed 
a desire that the best medical advice should be obtained) suggested 
that Dr. Todd should be called in. On Dr. Todd's arrival, witness 
gave him an outline of the case and treatment, but did not say 
anything of the suspicions that had arisen in his mind. Subse- 
quent to Dr. Todd’s attendance witness procured some of the 
evacuations, and in consequence of the examination of them, 
thought it his duty to communicate with the magistrates, and the 
prisoner was arrested, but released on his own recognizances. 
Witness was unable to ascribe the symptoms to any natural 
cause, but if small doses of some irritant poison were administered 
from time to time, it would have accounted for all the appearances 
that had exhibited themselves. Antimony and arsenic would be 
the character of poisons likely to produce such results. There was 
neither antimony nor arsenic in any of the medicines he prescribed 
for her. The prisoner told him that she was not in the family 
way. Dr, Todd had prescribed a pill containing a quarter of a 
grain of sulphate of copper and a quarter of a grain of opium, to 
which the prisoner objected, as the copper often produced 
symptoms of poisoning. On the Saturday the prisoner said this 
medicine had produced intense burning in the mouth and throat, 
constant vomiting, and fifteen bloody motions — that the burning 
was from the “ mouth to the anus.” In my judgment it could 
not have produced these effects. The evacuation which I obtained 
was previous to her taking any of these pills, as they did not 
arrive until afterwards. When in prison Dr. Smethurst wrote to 
me three letters for the particulars of the medicines that had been 
given, which I answered. In the first he also wished to know 
what solutions of arsenic were kept in our surgery, and in the third 
letter asked for the date of the presaription for antimmy^ which had 
never been prescribed. He also told me that she had been ill just 
a week — that previously she had been in very good health, able 
to take long walks, in fact out a good deal.” 
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On his cross-examination, Dr* Julius 

Admitted that Smethurst's communications to him of the 
symptoms were made in the clearest and plainest manner, and 
tallied with his own observations — that twice he believed he 
saw the patient without the prisoner being present ; that pre- 
vious to the 15th of April the prisoner had suggested to the 
witness .that Drs. Hills or Hassell should be called in, and a 
different treatment — one of a very sedative character, which the 
witness considered as too powerful, and, therefore, gave in a more 
diluted form ; that witness had not, whilst in attendance on Miss 
Bankes, the slightest suspicion of her pregnancy, but that, if he 
had known of it, he should not have made any difference in his 
treatment, and now that he did know of it, it made no difference 
in his opinion as to the cause of her death. Whilst admitting 
that the delivery of a woman who had a first child at the age of 
forty- three would be very critical, he stated decidedly, as the result 
of his experience, that the period of pregnancy would be far less 
critical than in a younger woman. Vomiting was well-known to 
be an early — the earliest — sign of pregnancy, but diarrhcca was 
not ; and though he had heard of a case in which it was accom- 
panied with diarrhoea, he had not heard of one in which the 
dian’hoea would not yield to any ordinary treatment, and the life 
of the mother was only saved by the destruction of the foetus.^' ^ 

On re-examination Dr, Julius stated that vomiting in 
early pregnancy had nothing to do with the burning sensation 
in the mouth and throat ; that the sickness of Miss Bankes 
was decidedly not of the same character as that of pregnancy, 
nor was the diarrhoea such as pregnant women sometimes 
suffer from"' Dr. Bird, and not the witness, prescribed bis- 
muth, acetate of lead, and nitrate of silver. 

Dr, Bird, who from service in the Crimea in 1855 had 
had great experience and opportunity of studying bowel com- 
plaints,' confirmed the evidence of his partner. 

** None of the symptoms were in his opinion reconoileable with 
any known disease, but were such as could be accounted for from 
the administration of small doses of antimony or arsenic. The 

* It was apparently with reference to this case that the name of a JJr. 
Barktr, of Bedford^ was repeatedly mentioned, hut he was not called to 
confirm or expl^n the supposed instance of dysentery in early pregnancy. 
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prisoner, lie said, told him, on one occasion, that the deceased had 
seen her sister, and that it had very much excited her, and in 
consequence witness told him that it would be better if she did 
not come again. On the 30th he told the prisoner that he wished 
to take away a portion of one of her evacuations, that it might be 
examined under the microscope to see if any purulent matter was 
in it, that we might judge if there was any ulceration of the bowels 
— that the prisoner poured out a portion into a tumbler, which he 
tied over with an old newspaper, and that the witness took it to his 
surgery, marked it No. 2, sealed it with his own seal, and preserved 
it intact until delivered to Dr. Taylor with the bottle No. 1 which 
Dr. Julius had obtained. A third portion of an evacuation was 
shown to him by the prisoner, which he put into a white jam-pot, 
and marked No. 3. He was down-stairs at the moment Miss Bankes 
died, but saw her every minute or two before that. He gave an 
ample quantity of every ingredient used in his prescriptions so as 
to afford a sufficient opportunity for analyzation.*' 

On cross-examination^ he described the various remedies he 
prescribed, none of which would account for the symptoms, 
and stated that he formed his opinion that it was a case of 
slow poisoning by an irritant, not only from what Dr. Julius 
and the prisoner told him, but from the vomitings, the mo- 
tions, and the lady’s own account of her symptoms. 

Mr. Caudle, the assistant of Messrs. Julius and Bird, de- 
scribed the medicines ho compounded, and Dr. Buzzard 
detailed the transmission of the bottles of evacuations to 
Dr. Taylor. 


PO^T^MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

Mr. Barwell, Assistant- Surgeon of the Charing Cross 
Hospital, who, with Mr. Palmer, of Mortlake, made a post- 
mortem examination of the body on the 4th of May, said : — 

“ I found the back part of the body externally of a dark purple, 
being full of blood from the position in which the body lay ; 
I gathered from that that the blood was more fluid, I should say, 
than usual. The arms were perfectly flexible ; legs very rigid ; 
feet bent downwards and turned in, and the muscles at their 
bottoms very rigid, indicating cramp or spasm in the lower 
extremities; the abdomen drawn in and the muscles tense and 
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hard ; the tongue rough, and the papillcB more elevated than usual. 
There were no signs, of what I could call aphthoe ; the face was 
much emaciated and of a dull earthy colour ; lower lip drawn in 
under the upper teeth j front of the body generally of this dull 
earthy colour ; brain perfectly healthy ; nothing wrong about the 
lungs — they were healthy. I saw that the liver was firm, full-sized, 
rather large, but did not then cut into it. I examined the uterus, 
and found the common signs of pregnancy and a foetus of some- 
where between the fifth and seventh week \ the heart and great 
vessels connected with it were perfectly healthy. I examined the 
liver subsequently ; it was slightly fatty, rather fatty ; the remainder 
hard. The liver when it becomes fatty is usually soft, but in this 
instance it was hard, and it was coloured in the usual manner — 
speckled. Gullet healthy, no signs of inflammation on it. The 
outside of the stomach, the smaller end, that nearer the intestine, 
was red ; the larger end, that where the gullet enters, was of a dark 
colour j in the centre it was pale. On examining the inside of the 
stomach, the narrow part or small end was also red ; at the larger 
end was a black patch of effused blood ; near the small end the 
mucous membrane was congested, that is the other end from the 
black spot and near where the red was. The contents of tho 
stomach were a brown mucus mixed with blood and some bile, I 
should say. There were no ulcers in the stomach, nor appearance 
of acute inflammation. On the outside of the intestine I noticed 
on the 4th of May (the first examination) that its commencement 
was very red, the small intestines generally were inflated and 
minutely injected with blood, and in certain spots they were 
roughened by lymph, the result of inflammation, and glued together 
at certain turns where this lymph or glutinous inflammation was 
effused ; they were coherent together from that cause ; that did 
not apply to the entire* length of the intestines, only to a few 
parts, and chiefly quite the lower parts. Those are the external 
symptoms. Internally, the first part of the intestine (the duodenum) 
was inflamed for about three inches from its commencement, but 
the mucous membrane was quite firm, and there was no ulceration. 
From that point the rest of the mucous membrane was only slightly 
injected, not inflamed. In the next intestine, the jejunum, the 
mucous membrane was still firm ; in places the vessels were injected 
with its own blood, but this only in spots. In the ilium, or lower in- 
testine, there was much the same appearance at the commencement 
as in the last, except that ap^yroaching the lower part the injections 
increased very much, and at last, about 3 feet from its end, the 
mucous membrane was greatly altered ; there was a deposit of lymph 
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therein^ and a thickening of the membrane; an illrorganiaed granular 
lym/ph; the membrane at the same time was roughened^ and the glands^ 
which are in the intestine there^ were less visible than usual. This 
deposit of lymph did not begin in the glands, but went over 
the whole surface of the intestine, and concealed the glands instead 
of rendering them more prominent — instead of being deposited in 
the glands, was rather around them at first. This brings me to the 
C80cum. On its mwcous membrane were many very large spots. The 
appearances within the caecum indicated very serious disease indeed 
— inflammation^ sloughing f ulceration y and suppuratim. Those ap- 
pearances diminished as I went lower down the intestines. When 
I reached the termination^ the colon, there was still ulceration^ but in 
a minor degree. In the rectum there were three ulcerations, I should 
also say that in the caecum were black spots of effused bloody which 
were also found along the rest and in the rectum. I have heard the 
evidence given of the symptoms exhibited during life, and the 
treatment adopted. Taking those into consideration, and the 
post-mortem appearances, they are not reconcileable with any 
natural disease with which I am acquainted.** 

By the Court , — “ What is the conclusion you have formed ? ** 
Witness . — “ That the symptoms and appearances together have 
resulted from some irriianty administered frequently during lifel* 

In his cross-examination, the earlier portion of which was 
occupied with questions to test the accuracy of the notes of 
his report, the witness explained that the hardness of the 
liver, which he observed, was not a stage of Cirrhosis, as he 
had at first written in his memoranda, but a normal hard- 
ness, nothing extraordinary ; ** that the use of the term 
“ hard *’ did not imply that the liver was diseased, but that 
the term “ fatty’* does. 

SergeaiU Ballantine . — I think I understood you to convey 
that there- were no signs of disease about the liver, except this 
fattiness ? ** 

Witness , — “No signs at all except that. That is not a disease of 
a nature to affect the ccecum and the intestines in any way.** 

By the Court . — “ Is it in any way connected with diarrhoea and 
vomiting 1 ’* 

IFt^wew.— “ No.” 

Dr. Samuel Wilks, who had subsequently examined the intes- 
tines with Mr. Barwell, confirmed his statements as to their 
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condition and that of the liver^ and ** should think Miss Bankes* 
death was most probably to be attributed to an irritant.” 

On cross-examination^ he allowed that severe dysentery 
produces great inflammation of the intestines, particularly of 
the larger ; that inflammation, if continued, results in ulcera- 
tion and destruction of the tissues ; that the ccecum and 
rectum would be aflected in that way by dysentery, and that 

1 

dark spots of eflused blood are also a consequence of severe 
dysentery.” His admission, however, rested on his reading, 
and not from his experience of cases of acute dysentery, as 
he had seen only two cases, which they were obliged to call 
by that name, not being able to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion as to the cause of death.” 


MEDICAL EXPERTS FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Dr. Todd, Physician to King’s College Hospital, was then 
called. 

**• Dr. Julius,” he said, “ told him the nature of the case before 
he saw the deceased, but not his suspicious. When he saw her ho 
noticed a peculiar expression of countenance — an expression of 
terror, as though she were under the influence of some one, and 
that was not in accordance with the appearance of a patient 
sufiering under an ordinary disease. The abdomen was very hard 
— an indication of extensive inflammation in the stomach — ^and ho 
was at once under the impression that she was suflering from some 
irritant poison. By witness’s desire an evacuation was obtained, 
and he directed Dr. Julius to make up the sulphate of copper and 
opium pills to allay irritation. He had never known any bad 
effect produced by these medicines, and did not think it could 
produce a burning sensation in the throat and stomach. If the 
disease had been diarrhoea, the medicines administered by Dr. Julius 
were the proper ones.” 

Sergeant Ballantme , — “ From all you have heard of this case, 
what in your opinion was the cause of this lady’s death ? ” 

Dr. Todd . — “ I believe that -her death was caused by the adminis- 
tration of some irritant poison^ such as arsenic, antmony, or corrosive 
eMimite. The only natural disease that would account for the 
symptoms is what would be called acute dysentery*^ 
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On cross-examination, Dr. Todd said : — 

I have never known any case or cases of early pregnancy of a 
woman of about forty to forty-five years of age in which there has 
been violent vomiting, violent diarrhosa, and severe dysentery, 
which no ordinary medicines would stop, and in which the life of 
the mother has only been saved by the abortion of the foetus. No 
such oases have come under my cognizance. I think it possible 
that excessive vomiting and great diarrhoea may be caused by the 
early stage of pregnancy, and symptoms somewhat allied to those 
under which this lady died ; hut I think it quite impossible that 
pyregnancy alone, in an early stage, or in any stage, could> produce 
extensive ulceratian of the bowels. I think, where it is a doubtful 
case, it is conclusive evidence against the theory that the symptoms 
were caused by early pregnancy that you found such extensive 
ulceration as existed in this case!' 

Dr. Buzzard, who had been a staff- surgeon in the Crimea, 
Dr. Copland, and Dr, Bowerhank, who had had great expe- 
rience of acute dysentery in tropical climates, gave it as their 
opinion that the symptoms were not reconcileable with that 
disease, but were those of the presence of irritant poison. 
Dr, Bahington, Physician to Queen Charlotte^s Lying-in 
Hospital, who had attended more than 2,000 women in their 
confinement, did not consider that the death was in any way 
attributable to the fact of her being in an incipient state of 
pregnancy. On cross-examination, whilst admitting that 
cases of violent vomiting and diarrhoea in early pregnancy are 
recorded, said that he did not remember any one of so severe 
a character as to endanger life ; that he did not think that the 
lady’s advanced stage of life had anything to do with it ; that 
it was a complication generally at a later period of pregnancy ; 
and that a first pregnancy between 40 and 45 years of age 
was not more critical in the early stage. On re-examination, 
with reference to six cases of dysentery, in 1841, in which he 
had made post-mortem examinations, he said : — 

There was not the same amount of sloughing of the caecum as 
in this case, nor destruction of the mucous membrane. The glands 
were in a different condition. In the dysentery cases, the glands 
were quite destroyed, and in three of the cases there was perforation 
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of the intestine. The symptoms in all six were different to those 
in this case.j there was no burning sensation of the throat.” 


ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Dr, Alfred Swaine Taylor , — “ On the 1st of May,” said the 
witness, “ Mr. Buzzard called on me, and brought me two bottles, 
which he said contained matters he wished me to examine. I took 
about two drachms from one of these bottles (No. 2), and having 
first examined the test and the vessel to be employed, and ascer- 
tained that they were pure, I then made the test, and discovered a 
metallic deposit on the copper wire, which, in my opinion, indicated 
the presence of arsenic or antimony ; but I could not speak to the 
exact metal. I did not proceed further at that time, as 1 desired 
to have the authority of a magistrate. Bottle No. 2 was then 
resealed in my presence by Mr. Buzzard, and taken away by him 
with bottle No. 1. After he left, as I was told that it was necessary 
to do something to save the life of a living person, though it was 
Sunday, I proceeded with my experiment by boiling copper gauze in 
the remainder of the liquid in the tube, and on examining it with 
a microscope, saw appearances closely resembling metallic arsenic \ 
and I then heated a portion of the gauze covered with metal in a 
tube, and obtained crystals of arsenic (wire gauze with the crystals 
on it produced). If you take the tube out, under the microscope 
the crystals are perfectly clear \ in this little sediment, if you put 
it against a dark cloth, you will see a little ring of crystals — it is 
quite plain in the sun light. I subsequently applied the test of 
nitrate of silver and nitric acid to crystals obtained in the same 
way, and the result convinced me that they were composed of 
arsenic. Next day Dr. Buzzard brought back the bottles with the 
magistrate’s order. I then proceeded with the examination of 
both bottles, and the result perfectly satisfied me that I was 
correct in discovering arsenic in bottle 2. My calculation was that 
there must have been at least a quarter of a grain mixed with the 
four ounces of matter in bottle 2.* There was no trace of mercury, 

* It must be borne in mind that there was no error in this experiment, and 
that it was never suggested that the arsenic in this case came from the copper, 
as it was not destroyed, as when the bottle of chlorate of potash was after- 
wards tested with copper gauze, which was destroyed by it, and the arsenic 
in the gauze liberated. Serjeant Parry, of course, said that the experiments 
in both cases were the same. So they were so far as copper was used, but the 
presence of the chlorate of potash in the other case made all the difference. — 
Sec Chapter IX. 
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bismuth, or antimony, but I did discoyer the presence of copper 
by a subsequent test ; but only such a trace of it as might be 
accounted for from the copper pill taken on the 29 th. I examined 
the evacuation, and came to the conclusion that it was such as 
would pass from a person who had taken arsenic, and I immediately 
advised that the antidote for arsenic, hydrate of magnesia, should be 
administered. I subsequently examined the other bottle, and found 
that it did not contain any poison or any metallic matter whatever. 

‘‘On the 5th and 7th of May Inspector McIntyre brought me 
a portion of the viscera of a human being, which I subsequently 
submitted to chemical examination. The officer also gave me a 
number of bottles, and several pill boxes which I numbered, and 
subsequently some more. There were altogether twenty-eight ; 
and on the 14th of May others which I also numbered. In none 
of the twenty-eight, omitting Nos. 5 and 21, did I discover any- 
thing at all necessary you should be acquainted with. I examined 
them for arsenic. I then examined the bottles containing the 
viscera : — first, the uterus, which I did not analyse, but agree with 
Mr. Barwell as to its impregnation; then the oesophagus, or gullet, 
in which there were indications of some cause of irritation, but no 
arsenic or antimony ; then the stomach, emtaining yellowish fluid 
with hlood, and found antimony in two distinct places in the small 
intestines ; the middle portion of the small intestines contained the 
largest quantity, the other part was above and below ; some was found 
above and below that and some in the emeum ; altogether the amount 
found in the stomach was very small. In one kidney and in the 
blood of the heart there were traces of antimony, and in the blood in 
the jar. I was assisted by Dr. Odling, and we came to the 
conclusion that the quantity did not exceed from a quarter to half 
a grain. I found the appearance of the stomach and ccecum such 
as Mr. Barwell has described. I then examined the medicines 
prescribedby Dr. Julius, and found them to contain the ingredients 
of which they were represented to be composed. I then examined 
bottle No. 5, and found it to contain 355 grains of chlorate of potash, 
and free from anything else. That bottle has been accidentally 
broken in half. I then examined another bottle. No. 21, which 
appeared to contain a clear watery liquid of a saline taste, and I 
tested a portion of the contents by Eeintsch^s test, and upon first 
trying the copper it was entirely consumed.* I made a further 

* Had this discovery of arsenic not been erroneous, the gap in the evidence, 
as to the possession of the poison by the prisoner in a form most likely to 
be administered, would have been filled up. It in no way, however, militated 
against the discovery of arsenic in bottle 2. See post, Chap. IX., how far 
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examination which led me to conclude that there was arsenic in 
the solution, but it turned out that 1 was mistaken, and that it 
did not contain either arsenic or antimony, and that the arsenical 
appearances originally produced came from the copper gauze. By 
the destruction of the gauze the arsenic in it was set free, and this 
destroyed the effect of the experiment. The quantity of arsenic 
that I discovered, I should say, was less than half a grain. In the 
experiment I made with this bottle, the arsenic was deposited by 
myself. Dr. Odling also came to the same conclusion — that the 
bottle contained arsenic, and we both stated that fact in our 
examination before the magistrates and the coroner, but we were, 
of course, mistaken. We believed, no doubt, at the time, that the 
arsenic we found was in the bottle which contained chlorate of 
potass — a cooling mixture. I have used the same description of 
gauze for many years, and have never before found arsenic in it. 
1 shall certainly continue to use it, but shall take care not to do so 
with chlorate of potass.” 

Serjeant Parry here called for the deposition of Dr. Taylor 
made before the magistrates, a portion of which was read. It 
stated that he had discovered arsenic in bottle No. 21, in 
which there was chlorate of potass ; that the latter was a 
harmless saline mixture acting upon the kidneys, and that if 
poison had been given in it, its effect would probably be to 
carry off the noxious ingredient from the body very quickly, but 
that by repetition constantly of such a proceeding chronic in- 
flammation would be created which would yield to no treatment, 
and would end. in the death of the patient from exhaustion. 

Dr, Taylor then continued : — 

“ At the time I gave this evidence I firmly believed that arsenic 
was contained in the mixture and that it had not come from my 
test, but had been placed there by some one. When before the 
coroner I expressed my opinion that the death was referable to 
antimony and arsenic. The finding of the arsenic in the bottle did 
not have any effect upon the opinion I subsequently formed with 
reference to the case. The moment I discovered the mistake I had 
made 1 informed Seijeant Ballantine. No arsenic was found in 

Ml*. Herapath was correct in asserting that more arsenic was found than could 
have been released from the copper. In his statement before the committing 
magistrates, on the 20th of May, Serjeant Ballantine stated that bottle 21 had 
originally been sent by Dr. Julius with a quinine mixture. 
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the body of deceased. I did not form my theory to account for 
the absence of arsenic from the tissues of the body, that it had 
been carried off by the chlorate of potass. It did not enter into 
my consideration beyond this, that it acts generally as a diuretic. 
After Dr. Odling and myself had given our evidence relative to 
finding the arsenic in the bottle of chlorate of potass, we thought 
it was possible there might be some mistake, and we made other 
experiments to satisfy ourselves. We made seventy-seven ex- 
periments with the same kind of gauze, and in seventy-six no 
arsenic was discovered ; and the only instance in winch it was 
found was in the evacuation in bottle 2.” The witness also said 
that he could not, after hearing the symptoms and the treatment 
of the deceased, attribute the death to any other cause than the 
administration of some irritant poison. 

This witness was also cross-examined at considerable length 
as to the symptoms of slow poisoning by arsenic and by anti- 
mony, in which he agreed with the previous witnesses, adding 
to their evidence the fact of its operation in causing enlarge- 
ment of the liver, and the deposit of fat in it. Hence the use 
of sulphide of antimony to fatten the geese used in Strasburg, 
in the manufacture of Perigord Pies. On the subject of 
dysentery he could not speak, having ceased to practise as a 
medical man, and confined his attention to analyses. 

On re-examination i Dr, Taylor said that ‘‘the half grain of 
copper, given in the pill during life, would not by any action 
of any acid in the stomach account for the quantity of arsenic 
found in the evacuation ; that he had examined and found no 
arsenic in the copper pills ; and that though arsenic was found 
in the sulphate of copper taken from the surgery, there was 
not a quantity to be seen ; there was no arsenic in the bis- 
muth, and no antimony in the medicines. Arsenic is some- 
times found in bismuth.’’ 

Dr. Odling, Professor of Practical Chemistry at Guy’s 
Hospital, who had assisted Dr. Taylor in his experiments, 
confirmed Dr. Taylor s account in every respect, and expressed 
himself satisfied that there was antimony in the body of the 
deceased. He agreed also in attributing the death to the 
administration of some irritant poison, and did not know any 
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natural disease that would account for the symptoms spoken 
of.’* 

William Thomas Brande, formerly Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Institution, and for fifty years engaged in the 
practice of chemistry, ‘‘had examined a portion of the liquid 
(the chlorate of potass), and come to the conclusion that it did 
not contain arsenic. Reinsch’s test for arsenic was reliable 
where chlorate of potass was not present.” “ Our first object,** 
said the witness, on cross-examination, “ was to get rid of 
the chlorate of potass, or to decompose it so as to render it 
inert, which we did ; and we then examined the liquid in 
question, and found no arsenic in it.” 

To the Court . — I was not aware that Reinsch’s test would be 
. inapplicable to such a compound, and if I had applied it, and the 
result appeared as it did to Drs. Taylor and Odling, I should hare 
come to the same conclusion, that there was arsenic in the substance ' 
The matter that has ajrpeared since is to a certain extent new to the 
chemical world. We have always been aware of the presence of very 
minute quantities of arsenic in copper ^ hut we have never considered 
it as interfering in any way until this particular casef • 


MEDICAL AND ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

It will be convenient, as in the previous trials, to report 
at this period the medical and analytical evidence offered 
on the part of the prisoner, subsequent to the address of 
Serjeant Parry. This was devoted to the following points : 
(1), the absence of some of the well-lmown symptoms in slow 
poisoning by arsenic or antimony, or by both ; (2), the simi- 
larity of the symptoms in this case to those exhibited in cases 
of acute dysentery ; (3), the occurrence of severe diarrhoea, 
with vomiting in the early stages of pregnancy ; (4), that the 
non- discovery of either arsenic or antimony in the tissues of 
the body could not be due to its being given in, or with chlorate 
of potass ; (5), the probability that both the arsenic and the 

* On further cross-exami'iiationi Professor Brande said that the copper he 
used in Reinsch’s test was generally rolled down from a halfpenny, which he 
considered pure enough for the purpose. 
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antimony found in the evacuations and intestines might be due 
to the presence of arsenic in the bismuth, and of antimony in 
the grey powders administered as medicines. In support of 
these opinions four doctors and analysts, all belonging to 
what was known as the Grosvenor School of Medicine, were 
examined, two of whom (Dr. Richardson and Mr. Rodgers) had 
given evidence for Palmer at his trial, Dr. Richardson then 
suggesting that Cook’s symptoms were reconcileable with an 
attack of Angina jgectoriB, and Mr. Rodgers supporting the 
view that if strychnia had been given to Cook, it must have 
been discovered in his body by chemical analysis. 

Dr. Richardson^ after generally asserting that the symp- 
toms in Miss Rankes’ case were not in the main reconcileable 
with either slow arsenical or antimonial poisoning, or both, 
enumerated the following as absent if it was a case of slow 
antimonial and arsenical poisoning : — 

1st, the inflammation of the conjunctival membrane of the 
eye ] 2nd, soreness of the inner surface of the nostril ; 3rd, a skir 
disease peculiar to arsenical poisoning ; 4th, excoriation, amounting 
to absolute destruction, possibly, of the surface at the orifice of th< 
mucous tracts, the mouth, the anus, the lips, and the vagina— 
and, lastly, and, in his opinion, the most important, the absenc 
of the peculiar nervous symptoms which he should expect to fin< 
which characterise arsenical poisoning — frequent convulsions of 
violent kind, in many oases ; or in others, where the symptonr 
may be prolonged, tremor of the whole limbs, a suppressed convu 
sion in fact. Although he should not expect to find all these sympton 
in a case of arsenical poisoning, he believed it to he quite impossih 
that a case of arsenical poisoning could exist from which they vmi 
all he absent — The results of the post’-mortem^' he said, ** we 
inconsistent with arsenical poisoning, because the inflammati 
that would establish it was most demonstrated in the part on 
narily most free in such poisoning — that, had it been a case 
arsenical poisoning, arsenic must have been found in the tissu 
and, had it been given in chlorate of potass, the whole of it woi 
not have been eliminated. He based this opinion on an experim^ 
he had lately made on a large dog, to which in sixteen days 
had given 18 grains of arsenic and 365 of chlorate of potass 
small doses, two or three times a day, and then killed and examii 
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and chemically analysed in conjunction with Dr. Thudichum and 
Dr. Webb, two of the witnesses for the defence. In this animal 
he found arsenic in the liver, lungs, and heart, a trace in the spleen 
and in the kidneys, but the greater part in the liver. He could 
venture to say that he found half a grain.” 

The Judge. — Give me leave to say, that the value of this experi- 
ment is nothing if you give a dog arsenic day by day for sixteen, days, 
and then it is hilled, and some arsenic is found left in it ; is that all 
it proves f ” 

Witfiess. — No ; it was done to prove whether the chlorate would 
eliminale the arsenic as fast as it was given** 

The Judge , — “ All that the experiment proves is, that chlorate of 
potass does not eliminate the whole of the arsenic, because it eliminated 
all but half a grain** 

The witness then went on to show, by experiments on two 

other dogs, that the administration of chlorate made no 

difference either as regards symptoms, pathology, or the 

chemical result. Speaking again of the sweating as one of 

the symptoms in antimonial poisoning absent in Miss Bankes’ 

case, he admitted that he had seen it only in one case, and 

that, where it had been given in excess, for a long time, and 

in large doses medicinally, a>nd that in two other cases of acute 

poisoning by antimony there was no particular eruption, btr 

cause, as he said, the attack was not long enough. Such was 

all the experience he had had in cases of slow poisoning. As 

to the effects of antimony on the liver, he could only speak 

from some experiments on animals in 1856-7, and that, in 

reality, he had no experience at all in slow poisoning, except 

from experiments on animals. Of dysentery, too, he knew 

very little *, had seen two or three cases, but had never met 

with it in the early stage of pregnancy ; he had met with one 

between the third and fourth month, hut not between the fifth 

and seventh week. He had analysed the bismuth usually 

administered in medicine, and had found nearly half a grain 

of arsenic in an ounce, and, in a case in which 90 grains of 

that drug had been given at the rate of 5 grains three times a 

day — ^for dyspepsia — ^with Drs. Thudichum and Webb he 

found about the fiftieth of a grain of arsenic in the urine, 

H H 2 
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The cross-examination of this witness was mainly occupied 
by questions about his evidence on Palmer’s trial, and in 
trying to elicit from him that these canine experiments had 
been made for the purposes of the present case. The latter 
he denied, but admitted that he had made them after reading 
the examinations before the magistrate and the coroner, and 
that though he did not communicate them to the prisoner, he 
talked about them so frequently to his colleagues at the 
Grosvenor School, that he was not surprised at being inter- 
viewed by the prisoner’s solicitor and asked to give evidence 
for his client. As to his evidence on Palmer’s trial, he main- 
tained that he did not endorse the theory that Cook died of 
Angina pectoris ; that he did not negative the idea of strych- 
nia, but at last admitted that he could not deny that he went 
there to support the theory of Angina pectoris,^ In the cases 
of the dogs his analysis was not quantitative : he was content 
with the fact that the arsenic was present. He negatived the 
idea that the J of a grain of copper in the pill would produce 
a burning sensation from the mouth to the anus, hut admitted 
that any irritant given for a long time ivould unquestionably 
produce that effect. The form of dysentery to which a lady 
with such a liver as Miss Bankes’ would be subject, would be 
subacute, not that arising from poison, but which is pro- 
longed over a very considerable time : not chronic, but some- 
thing between chronic and acute, but too severe to be strictly 
chronic ; that would not harden the coats of the stomach ; 
would produce a great deal of mischief in the bowels ; would 
not thicken them, but probably lead to a deposit of false mem- 
brane: it would not harden them, but a false membrane 
would ; if there was great congestion, the wall would be 
thicker. He had not acted as an accoucheur since 1854, but 
was of opinion that sickness accompanied by dysenteric 
diarrhoea, in the early stage of pregnancy, might have been 
the cause of all the appearances exhibited in this case. 
Diarrhoea was sometimes an incident of and caused by preg- 
nancy ; the opposite effect, constipation, was not more usual. 

* But see his evidence, Palmer’s trial, p. 175, ante. 
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On re-examinatiorit the witness qualified his admission as 
to the effect of the copper pill to this extent, that, in a 
patient suffering from violent irritation, arising either from a 
natural or mechanical cause, sulphate of copper would have a 
tendency to increase that irritation ; and he justified his re- 
liance on the experiments on animals on their forming the 
great bulk of scientific knowledge in Europe on the subject of 
poisons and their operation on the human frame, and by the 
fact that the materials for forming a judgment of the effects 
of slow antimonial poisoning on the human subject were very 
bare,” and concluded by saying, that, “ after his cross-exami- 
nation, and his attention having been called to all the points 
deemed important, he still adhered to his opinion that the 
deceased lady might have died from natural causes.” 

Dr. J. E, D. Rodgers, Professor of Chemistry in Knowle 
College, but for seventeen years at the Grosvenor School, 
agreed with Dr. Eichardson that chlorate of potass would 
have no effect in eliminating arsenic or antimony from the 
human system ; that the absence of arsenic or antimony from 
the tissues, and especially from the liver, would cause him to 
doubt whether the allegation of poisoning was correct, and that 
he did not think it possible to find it in the blood and not 
in the liver, “ as the blood in the heart must be regarded as a 
sample of the whole 28 lbs. circulating in the system, and, if 
you find the poison in one small portion, you must find it 
wherever the blood flows.” He confirmed the amount of 
arsenic said to be in bismuth, and had found antimony in 
grey powder : should expect to find, in a case of slow poison- 
ing, the symptoms spoken to by Dr. Eichardson, and, if he 
did not find any arsenic in a body from which an evacuation 
containing one- sixth of a grain came, it would lead him to 
doubt whether the experiment had been correct. 

Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, Lecturer on Chemistry at the 
Grosvenor School, and a pupil of Liebig’s, attributed the 
death to what he called diphtheritic dysentery, of which he had 
seen two cases, and, on opening the body in one case, found 
the false membrane from which the disease takes its name. 
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The only medical work in which he had seen this form of dysen- 
tery described was Rokitansky^ 8 Morbid Anatomy,* It was 
not, however, at all necessary to find the false membrane, as it 
might be broken up and discharged, and hearing that shreddy 
matters were found in the evacuations, would confirm his 
view. He quite concurred with the previous witnesses as to 
the symptoms they would expect to find in a case of slow 
arsenical or antimonial poisoning. He had analysed grey 
powder and bismuth. In the former he found caustic and car- 
bonate of lime, mercury partly oxidised, silica, with phosphate 
of iron, arsenic and antimony — more arsenic than antimony ; 
in the bismuth he found both arsenic and antimony — more 
than a trace — enough to answer the test two or three times 
— an appreciable quantity. “I dare say,” he said, there 
was half a grain in 20 grains. It is almost necessary, from 
the mode of its preparation, that it should contain arsenic.” 

On cross-examination^ the witness admitted that he had 
not made any quantitative analysis, because they were so 
laborious ; had used in his experiment about one-sixteenth of 
2 ounces of the grey powder, which he dissolved ; neither the 
grey powder nor the bismuth had anything to do with the death 
of Miss Bankes, but the fact of bismuth containing arsenic 
might account for the traces in the evacuation, and if anti- 
mony was taken in a medicine it might account for the analysis, 
but this would depend upon the quantity in the medicine. 

Dr, Cornelius Webb, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence 
and Toxicology at the Grosvenor School, and Physician to the 
Great Northern Hospital, said ; — 

<< From all he had heard deposed to in court he was of opinion 
that the deceased died from natural causes that might be accounted 
for — ^that the fact of her being in an early state of pregnancy ought 
most decidedly to be taken into consideration ; though he. did not 
hiow of a case, he was of opinion, founded on practical experience 

* ScmShmh der PcUhologiachen AncUomiCf by Baron Carl von Bokitausky, 
Vienna, 1842 — 46, of which a translation by various English medical men of 
eminence was published by the Sydenham Society in 4 vols. 8vo. 1849 — 54. It 
is still considered a valuable book of reference. 
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and general knowledge^ that sem^e vomiting and severe diarrhoea 
which would not yield to ordinary treatment may arise from an early 
state of pregnancy — that Mks Banhes died from dysentery^ made 
worse by the condition of early pregnancy ^ and that a burning sensa- 
tion in the mouth is consequent upon dysentery, and the diarrhoea 
and vomiting of pregnancy. All the symptoms in her case might arise 
from the vomiting and diarrhoea of pregnancy. The ulceration in 
the stomach, obliteration and partial destruction of the mucous 
membrane, the effusion of blood under it, and the dark patchy 
spots and ulcers and iojection generally of the membrane might, 
as Dr. Wilkes said, arise from dysentery. If the deceased at one 
time had an affection of the womb, for which she used nitrate of 
silver (a pint bottle of this was found in her room), it would 
indicate ulceration of the neck of the womb ; and if there had been 
such a condition of the womb an appreciable time before pregnancy, 
it might add to the irritation of pregnancy. Unless he found 
other symptoms, the vomiting, diarrhoea, sensation ^ of the throat 
and the intestinal canal, accompanied by ulcerous appearances in 
parts of the body, would not, in his judgment, necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that she must be the subject of irritant poisoning — 
unless he found other symptoms, it would not enter his head. In 
a case of antimonial poisoning he should expect to find a clamminess 
and cold perspiration of the skin. In arsenical poisoning he should 
expect to find arsenic in the kidneys and the spleen, as well as the 
liver ; should expect to find it in the liver first — it is the great 
criterion. And from the absence of these symptoms and appear- 
ances in this case, he was fortified in his opinion that she died 
from natural causes.” 

The cross-examination of this witness was mainly directed 
to his assertion that, in such a case as this, had he been 
called in at its early stage, notwithstanding he was told that 
she was not pregnant, and that her courses were in order, he 
should have examined the patient for pregnancy, especially if 
he found that the remedies were useless in stopping the 
vomiting and diarrhoea. 

“ Dysentery,” he said, was a most common disease, and in such 
a state as Miss Bankes was, the quarter-of-a>grain copper pill might 
increase the irritation. Diphtheritic dysentery was a form of 
idiopathic dysentery, that is, occurring without any particular 
poison — the Eastern form ; there is a dysentery that arises from 
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natural poison, just the same as fever. If I had been acquainted 
with all the symptoms I have heard described in court, 1 should 
not have dreamt of poison.” 

Dr. G. F. Girdwood, who had delivered upwards of 3,000 
women, strongly supported the view of the death being due to 
the effects of dysentery, combined with pregnancy. “ Idio- 
pathic dysentery would be its proper name — a special disease 
originating in itself, one single malady, one single suffering. 
He had had several cases of dysentery at early stages of preg- 
nancy, one of them very severe, in fact, contemporaneous 
with it — he should say symptomatic of pregnancy : this 
would be much aggravated by a bilious temperament, and 
any affection of the liver.” 

On cross-examination the witness explained that “ in this country 
idiopathic dysentery assumed a less severe form than in warm 
climates — was what is called subacute or chronic, and that the 
state of the caecum indicated a case of subacute, not of severe 
dysentery, of prolonged dysentery, and that it did not necessarily 
follow that such a case should commence with febrile symptoms.” 
On re-examination he stated, that in early pregnancy the dysen- 
teric motions have become bloody, the sign of dysentery which 
may come on immediately or not j in a day or two in acute 
dysentery, the result of neglected diarrhoea. Subacute dysentery 
is frequently the result of neglected diarrhoea, or chronic dysentery 
— you have acute, subacute, and chronic.” 

Mr. James Edmunds, Surgeon to the Koyal Maternity 
Charity, cited a case in his own practice of a woman of about 
forty years of age, who had been married ten or twelve years, 
and who in her pregnancy suffered from vomiting, purging, 
and severe pain in her abdomen, and who, from the posU 
mortem examination which he made, he was convinced died of 
dysentery, complicated by vomiting and irritability of the 
stomach attributable to pregnancy, and purging attributable 
to dysentery. “Purging,” he said, “was often a symptom 
at an early stage of pregnancy, and often of impending 
labour.” 

On cross-examination, bowever, he admitted that when he 
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first attended this woman, when the symptoms first began ^ she 
had been pregnant five or six months. 

Dr, Tyler Smith, the last medical witness called for the 
defence, in practice for fifteen years as an accoucheur, said 
that 

He was acquainted with cases in which excessive vomiting in 
pregnancy had caused death — where it went on after pregnancy 
had commenced, sometimes during the whole period, but these 
were exceptional cases. It would require considerable skill to 
determine accurately the age of a foetus, as you may have a case 
in which it may die and remain in utero without development, 
though no decomposition takes place. He had known one case in 
which there was a great amount of vomiting and some amount of 
purging, in which the friends of the lady could not be brought to 
believe that her husband was not poisoning her. These symptoms 
might become so violent as to be mistaken for a case of poisoning ; 
the expression on the face in such cases was that of death by 
starvation,’* 

On cross-examination, he admitted that though he had seen 
cases of death in pregnancy from vomiting conjoined with 
purging, he believed the vomiting to be the great cause of 
death, and that ordinarily, if dysentery is excessive, abortion 
is produced. On re-examination, he said ‘Hhat in the case 
of a woman of from forty to forty-five years of age, doses of 
irritant poison were more likely to procure abortion than 
idiopathic disease.’' To a question by a juryman, he said, 
‘‘ any irritating medicine would tend to keep up dysentery.” 

With the evidence of a dentist (Pedley) who had attended 
the prisoner about the middle of February last, and recom- 
mended the use of chlorate of potass for foulness of breath, 
the evidence for the defence was closed. 

THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

The Lord Chief Baron, in his address to the jury, which 
occupied eight hours and a half, and of which, therefore, only 
the leading points can be given, said : — 

‘‘As to the marriage of the prisoner and the deceased — though 
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in itself a breach of the law and a felony — ^the jury ought not to 
allow it to have any weight, excepting so far as it operated, with 
the other facts in the case, upon the question whether the prisoner 
was guilty or innocent of the more serious crime laid to his chaige. 
It appeared to him that it was a most important subject for their 
consideration — the position of the deceased at the time the fatal 
event occurred, and also what she believed to be her position with 
the prisoner. In the letter she wrote to her sister she stated she 
was happy, and she also told her sister when she first saw her 
during her illness, that when she got well all would be right. 
What did she mean by that expression, and what would have 
become of the prisoner if she had got well, he having a wife living ? 
In the will that had been made by the deceased, she appeared to 
have been studiously called ‘ spinster,’ and she signed her name, 
' Isabella Bankes,’ and how she could have done this, knowing that 
she had gone through the ceremony of marriage with the prisoner, 
and might, therefore, naturally have supposed herself entitled to 
the name of ^Smethurst,’ was certainly a very mysterious and 
extraordinary circumstance,* He could not help observing on 
the circumstances under which the will was made. The prisoner 
had certainly told Mr. Senior a falsehood, and he did not appear to 
scruple to degrade most seriously the unhappy lady for the purpose 
of having the will prepared in the form he required. If he had told 
the attorney the truth, he would never have drawn the will in the 
form in which it appeared. Again, at the very period when this 
unhappy woman was lying in agony on her death-bed, and according 
to the prisoner’s statement unable to bear the excitement of seeing 
her sister, he took into her room on the Sunday an entire stranger, 
and there a will prepared by himself was read to her, and executed 


* Subsequent to the verdict, in a memorial to the Prince Consort, it was 
stated that lady friend of the deceased was a witness,’’ to Miss Bankes* 
knowledge, of the fact that he was married already, and that she wished the 
ceremony to be gone through. This lady, the memorial stated, was to have 
been called, but Mr. Parry deemed it unnecessary. Upon this, the Lord 
Chief Baron, in his report to the Home Secretary, observed — “I do not 
believe Mr. Serjeant Parry gave any such advice ; but if it be true that any 
such evidence was ready, why is not the lady friend named, and why is not 
her statement or declaration now offered and laid before you ? Such evidence 
would, in my opinion, much alter the complexion of the case .” — Jvdge 
Stephen's Hist, of Crim, Late, iiL, 461. [What need was there of this 
evidence, when it had been proved that for weeks together Miss Bankes had 
been lodging and associating in the same house with Smethurst and his 
wife ?] 
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by her under the circumstances of degradation to which he had 
alluded. Thus this poor dying woman, from whom all her relations 
had been excluded, had a stranger thrust into her presence, and 
was allowed to pass into the other world without one word of 
religious consolation, as if she had been a beggar and an unbeliever 
in a heathen land. Again, as to the pecuniary motive, on the 
supposed inadequacy of which counsel had commented because she 
would have been entitled to receive the interest of the £5000 
(£150) only during her lifetime, it should not be forgotten that by 
her will he would be at once in the possession of a sum equal to 
twelve years’ purchase of that dividend/' 

** The illness of the deceased appeared to have commenced very 
soon after the parties arrived at Richmond ; the prisoner appeared 
to have described it as a bilious attack ; he undoubtedly appeared 
desirous to have additional medical aid, and Dr.‘ Julius was in 
consequence called in. In both the lodgings he appeared to have 
performed all the oflSces that were necessary in connection with 
the patient, although it was perfectly clear that he had ample 
means for providing the necessary attendance. The jury would 
consider what bearing this had on the case. Did he refuse to 
have a nurse because he did not wish to have a witness in that 
bed-room* 1 He not only refused to have a nurse, but he wrote to 
the deceased’s sister to prevent her from visiting her sister. He 
said* that he could not afford a nurse, yet at this very time the 
deceased had an inco.me of at least £220 a year. It also appeared 
that no portion of any of the food given to the deceased was 
allowed to remain ; it was always thrown away, so that no person 
ever had an opportunity of tasting it. This was one of the facts 
of the case, from which the jury would draw their own inference. 
It was a fact in favour of the prisoner that neither arsenic nor 
antimony was found at his lodgings or on his person. He had, 
however, ample opportunity between his discharge on the Monday 
and his re-arrest on the following day, of getting rid of any poison, 
and if the jury thought that the deceased really died of poison, the 
fact that none was found in the prisoner* s possession would not 
have much weight 

‘‘ After the first interview, the prisoner had taken every means 
in his power to prevent the deceased from seeing her sister, on the 
ground that the doctors forbade it* — which was not true. Why 

* Not quite correct ; on the prisoner’s representations of the effect of the 
sister’s prior visit, Dr. Bird had advised that she should not see her — ^at any 
rate at present . — See his evidence^ anUf p. 450. 
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was not the sister informed on the 30th, when she was allowed to 
see the deceased again, that she had made a will, and what could 
be the object of the prisoner in wishing that the young woman 
who was to witness the will should be told it was a * Chanceiy 
paper ’ and not a will ? The fact of the sister having been sent 
away on the day before the death, was probably more in connection 
with the will, and from fear lest the deceased should, at the last 
moment, revoke it in favour of a beloved sister, than with the 
actual death — ^but it was a fact in the case. It was also a fact in 
the case, that after the prisoner ceased to attend on the deceased 
she ceased to vomit, and that the prisoner said that as the parties 
about the deceased had interfered, he should take no further 
responsibility, nor pay for anything, though at that time he had 
money of the deceased^s at his bankers.* It was another fact to 
be considered that the draft of the will was entirely in the 
prisoner’s handwriting, and that there was no evidence that it was 
drawn by a baixister as he represented.” 

On the medical testimony, the Chief Baron said : — 

*^The medical witnesses called for the defence thought the 
symptoms of this case inconsistent with slow poisoning, and that 
had arsenic or antimony been the cause of death, some portions of 
those substances would have been found in the body.t These 
statements were, however, the opinions of scientific men, the result 
of reading and study, and the jury would have to consider how far 
it weighed against the evidence of those scientific witnesses who 
had seen the patient when living, and had observed personally all 
the symptoms that manifested themselves. The medical men first 
called in found themselves baffled by the disease ; the medicines 
not only did not alleviate the symptoms, but did not produce even 
their natural efiects. They, therefore, came to the conclusion that 
something was being administered which counteracted their medi- 

* When Dr, JvXius was recalled, and stated that at the first examination 
before the magistrates the prisoner urged that it was necessary for him to go 
back to his wife ; that her death might be occasioned by his absence ; and 
that it was imperative that he should go ; Serjeant Parry asked the witness 

** whether the magistrates at that time did not direct or require him not to 
interfere further with the patient ? ” To this he replied — ** I do not think it 
was addressed to him, but it was addressed generally — ^it was in his presence. 
It might have been a general direction, but he might have heard it.” 

f ** And not only in the evacuations, where small portions of both were 
found?” They also laid great stress on the absence of certain symptoms 
generally present in slow poisoning by arsenic or antimony, or both. 
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oiaes. Dr. Todd, one of the most eminent physicians of the day, 
was called in, and came to the same conclusion. These gentlemen, 
and other competent witnesses, who had not seen the patient while 
living, were equally of opinion that the symptoms were not 
ascribable to any natural causes; but were those which would arise 
from the administration of an irritant poison. The counsel for the 
prisoner had laid much stress upon the mistake made by Dr. Taylor 
in one of his tests, and asked them to dismiss Dr. Taylor’s evidence 
from their consideration. He did not agree wdth this. The 
failure of Dr. Taylor’s analysis in one instance arose from a new 
and hitherto unknown fact in science, and did not in any way 
invalidate his testimony.^ It appeared to him that no answer had 
been given to the main point urged by the prosecution — that no 
medicine whatever had the slightest effect upon the malady under 
which the deceased was suffering. He did not agree with the 
prieoneT^s counsel^ that the real question for the jury was to consider 
which set of medical witnesses were entitled to credit. The medical 
evidence was important, hut the jury must, in addition, look at all 
the other facts of the case, and particidarly to the conduct of the 
prisoner and the motives for his crime. They must, after all, be 
guided by those rules of common sense that would operate on the 
minds of reasonable men with regard to the more important actions 
of their lives; and even supposing that there were no medical 
testimony at all in the case, they would still have, as it appeared to 
him, a very grave question to decide with reference to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner'^ 

The jury, after deliberating for twenty minutes, returned 
a verdict of Guilty.” When the prisoner, who appeared 
thunder-struck at the verdict, was called upon to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed on him, he speedily 
recovered his self-possession, and addressed the Court in a 
powerful, though rambling speech, in which he attempted to 
explain away some portions of his conduct, strongly asserted 
his innocence, and denounced Dr. Julius, against whom ho 
appeared to entertain a bitter animosity. Again, when the 
usual sentence had been passed upon him, which he heard 

* Or he might have added, the results of his experiments on the evacuations, 
the correctness of which were proved by the subsequent 76 tests by Keinsch’s 
method. 
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without emotion, he denounced Dr. Julius as his murderer, 
and declared that he was innocent before God.” 

No sooner was the verdict given than its correctness was 
questioned alike by the legal and the medical profession, each 
discussing it within its own domain, the doctors confining 
themselves too exclusively to the conflict of medical testi** 
mony, the lawyers confining their disputes too exclusively to 
the collateral facts of the case. Such, however, was the dis- 
cussion between the two professions, that the Home Secretary 
(Sir G. Cornewall Lewis) deemed it advisable to reprieve 
the culprit until the case had undergone deliberate re- 
vision. 

By the account given by Mr. Justice Stephen, based on the 
notes and papers of the late Lord Chief Baron, it would appear 
that, in addition to the numerous letters (some very foolish on 
both sides) sent to him, and transmitted by him to the Home 
Secretary, two communications, described as “ somewhat 
hastily prepared,” were forwarded from Dr. Baly and Dr. 
Jenner. These urged that ‘‘ sufficient weight had not been 
given to the fact of the pregnancy and the ambiguous cha- 
racter of the symptoms,” and, some of the letters added, 
“ their inconsistency and incompatibility with poison.” As 
the reasons on which these ** somewhat hastily prepared com- 
munications ” were based are not divulged, it is impossible to 
judge of their value. The learned Judge, on the contrary, 
called the Home Secretary’s attention to the statement in the 
memorial to the Prince Consort (already quoted, note, p. 474), 
to certain entries in Smethurst’s diary, not proved at the trial, 
and not now given, showing that he had wilfully misstated the 
symptoms of the patient, and to a statement in a letter of 
Mr. Herapath in the Times that the quantity of arsenic 
extracted from the chlorate of potass was larger than could 
have been released from the copper gauze. (See Chapter 
IX. p. 509.) On receiving this report the Home Secretary 
referred the whole of the documents, together with the copy 
of the evidence, to Sir B. Brodie. His reply, which, it is 
reported, dealt not only with the medical, but the moral evi- 
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dence of Smethurst’s guilt,* concluded in these words: 
** Taking into consideration aU that I have stated, I own that 
the impression on my mind is that there is not absolute and 
complete evidence of Smethurst’s guilt.” Thus on evidence 
not subjected to the searching cross-examination which it 
could have received if produced at the trial, and the opinion 
of a most eminent surgeon (not an analyst) merely on reading 
the papers submitted to him, the prisoner was pardoned. 
** The responsibility,” says Judge Stephen, ‘‘was thus shifted 
from those on whom it properly rested on to a man, who, 
however skilful and learned as a surgeon, was neither jury- 
man nor judge.”t 


THE LIVERPOOL POISONING CASE. 

TRIAL OF THOMAS WINSLOW FOR THE WILFUL MURDER 

OF ANN JAMES. 

Before Baron Martin, Northern Circuit, Liverpool, Augmt 20, 1860. 

For the Prosecution : The Attorney-General for the County Palatine (Mr. 
Bliss, Q.C.), Mr. Aspinall, and Mr. Temple. 

For the Defence : Mr, Digby Seymour, Q. C. for the County Palatine, Mr. 
Fenwick, and Mr. Little. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

The prisoner, who had been an ironworker, was charged with 
the murder of Ann James, by aggravating the disease of the 
ccecum, under which she was suffering, through the administra- 
tion of minute doses of antimony. Mrs. James came to Liver- 
pool from Devonshire, in 1854, whither she was soon followed 
by her sister Eliza, her sister’s husband a Mr. Townsend, 
an invalid, three nephews^ and a niece, who was married to 
a japanner of the name of Cafferata. Commencing business 

** There were,” says Judge Stephen, ** fourteen reasons in all assigned by 
Sir B. Brodie, six in favour of the prisoner, and eight against him, of which 
only two of the fii*st and four of the second proceeded on medical or chemical 
grounds. Until these are published it is impossible to judge fairly of Brodie’s 
opinion.*' 

t Stephen*^ Hist, Grim, Lem of Eng, ^ iii., 465. 
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as a grocer, she had subsequently kept an eating-house, which 
was eventually turned into a night refreshment and registered 
lodging-house, of which the prisoner, one of her lodgers, had 
taken the active management. Between him and the Towns- 
ends it was evident that no good feeling existed. They were 
jealous of his influence over their aunt, and suspicious of the 
intimate relations that existed between them. One of the 
nephews, Martin, who had caused her much trouble and 
expense from frequently enlisting in and having to be bought 
out of the army, acted as baker to the shop, but, with that 
exception, the Townsends had no share in the business. 
Previous to the last illness of their aunt, her sister, lately 
left a widow, and the other two nephews, died suddenly, as it 
was found afterwards, under very suspicious circumstances. 
No investigation, however, was made in their cases, until 
after the aunt's death. 

Mrs. James had prospered in her business : according to 
her own account, the prisoner had made it. Her stock-in- 
trade and the goodwill were worth between ^6200 and £300 ; 
she had four gas shares, valued at £200, and £130 in the 
savings bank, at the time of her death. An authority for the 
withdrawal of the money from the savings bank, the holo- 
graph of the prisoner, was found in a drawer, and during her 
last illness the prisoner had gone to the gas company to try 
and get the shares entered in his own name, ai^d been told 
that it could not be done without a proper transfer, or by will. 
On this he got the solicitor of the gas company to see Mrs. 
James and draw her will. This the solicitor did, no one but 
himself and his clerk being present, and by it the business 
and stock-in-trade were left to the prisoner, and the rest of 
the property divided equally between Mrs. Cafierata and her 
child, and the nephew Martin, the prisoner being appointed 
sole executor. On the 5th of February, Mrs. James was so 
ill that the prisoner called in Dr. Cameron, Physician to the 
Liverpool Southern Hospital, who found her in bed, suffering 
from bowel complaint, and a tumour in the abdomen, which 
he believed to be cancer, and very weak and prostrate. He 
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prescribed for her, and desired to be sent for again if she 
became worse. On the 26th of that month the prisoner wrote 
to Mrs. Cafferata at Manchester to come at once if she wished 
to see her aunt alive. She came and stayed with her for a 
fortnight, sleeping in the same bed, in the back parlour, of 
whieh the prisoner had the key at night. During Mrs. 
James’s illness her food was prepared by her servants, and 
brought to her room generally at night by the prisoner, who 
was very attentive, and showed great interest in her condition . 
On the 29th of March, Dr. Cameron was sent for again, and 
found her symptoms similar to those he had seen on his first 
visit. Again, on the 8th of May he saw her, when she was 
suffering under a violent attack of purging and vomiting, but, 
as regarded these effects, was convalescent by the 19th. On 
the 25th, however, he found her again very ill, and for the 
first time, from the symptoms, suspected that some foreign 
ingredient, some irritating substance, such as antimony, had 
been given to her. Mrs. Cafferata had again been sent for to 
attend on her aunt. Dr. Cameron prescribed tannin as an 
antidote, and on the 6th of June Mrs. James w’as again con- 
valescent. Two days after, however, the same bad symptoms 
reappeared, and she became exceedingly prostrate. Some of 
her urine and excretions w^ere obtained and handed to Dr. 
Edwards for analysis, and its results communicated to Dr. 
Cameron, who, in consequence, went to her house on the 
10th of June with the police, took possession of all the medi- 
cine bottles and some cups that were in her room, and had 
Mrs. James taken to the Southern Hospital. More specimens 
of the excretions •were obtained, and instructions given that 
for the future they should be, from time to time, preserved. 
On the evening of the 9th of June, if Mrs. Cafferata was to 
be believed, a most suspicious incident occurred. “ On that 
evening,” she said, “ I made my aunt a cup of sago from a 
parcel on the kitchen shelf, which she took, and at three 
o’clock the next morning took up to her a cup of tea and an 
egg, and, as she did not eat them, I placed them on a chair 
by the bedside, went into bed to her, and slept till nine 
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o’clock, having locked the door, and placed the hey under it. 
When I awoke I found my aunt awake, mSi afipearing to want 
to go to sleep. I then saw two cups had been brought into 
the room in the night ” (the prisoner admitted that he 
brought one) ** and the cup gone from the bedside.”* In one 
of these cups was a little sago, in which antimony was 
detected by chemical analysis. For some days after her 
removal to the Hospital Mrs. James continued very ill, but 
ceased to have attacks of vomiting and purging after the first 
or second day. Afterwards, however, she improved in health 
until the 22nd of June, when dangerous symptoms occurred, 
and she died in two days.f 

MEDICAL AND ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Dr. Cameron, who attended the post-mortem examination 
of the body of the deceased, gave the following description of 
the appearances presented. 

“ The body was greatly emaciated. The membrane of the gullet 
presented a yellow appearance. At the entrance of the stomach 
there were two patches of false membrane, but I could form no 
opinion how they were caused. The stomach was distended, and 
contained sixteen ounces of fluid. There were two small ulcers 
communicating with the cancerous tumour, which might have been 
caused by the administration of antimony or by disease. The 
bowels had been perforated and their contents discharged into the 

* Margaret HiggmSj a servant of Mrs. James, told a very different stozy 
when put into the box for (Toas-exominaUm, her evidence not being taken for 
the prosecution. **On the morning of the 10th I went into Mrs. James's 
bedroom, about half-past eight, and found two or three spoonsful of wami 
sago in a tea-cup by the bedside, and two cups on the table. 1 took the cup 
from the chair by the bedside down stairs, and ate the sago, which did me no 
harm." [As the prisoner said he took it in about 5 a.m., the sago, being in 
an open cup, could not have been loann at 8*30. It was also clear, fix>m 
other parts of her evidence, that she was in favour of the prisoner, and 
anxious to throw .the crime on the Cafferatas.] 

f Evidence of Mrs* Cafferaiaf Dr, Cameron, Mr* Clarence Pembertm 
(surgeon), Mr* Tennyson Lloyd (solicitor). Inspector 'Mome^ and detective 
Kehoe, who proved the seizure of the me^cine bottles, &c., and their safe 
delivery to Dr* Edwards, 
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cavity of the abdomen, which was the immediate cause of death. 
My opinion is, that antimony was administered within a very short 
time of her admission into the hospital — sometime between the 9th 
and 10th of June. I do not think antimony was given to her after 
her admission into the hospital. The vomiting was not of the kind 
ulcers would produce, but of a kind which might be produced by 
an irritating substance such as antimony.” 

On crosB-examination by Mr, Dighy Seymour^ he said : — 

Hot food in a case like that of Mrs. James might produce 
vomiting, and always occasioned more or less pain with ulceration 
of the stomach. There was no redness of the small intestines. 
Vomiting was one of the principal symptoms of ulceration of the 
stomach, as by tending to starve and weaken the patient it 
produced emaciation and prostration. Purging was not a usual 
symptom of an ulcerated stomach, but occurred with cancer in the 
bowels. Witness agreed with Dr. Richards as to there being no 
case in which slow antimonial poisoning was accompanied with 
dysenteric evacuations. The alternation of constipation and 
purging was one of the known symptoms of antimonial poisoning. 
The intermitting condition of the patient was one of the reasons 
which led him to the conclusion that she was the subject of poison. 
Witness agreed with the opinion that in malignant diseases of the 
stomach the symptoms remitted in a remarkable way so as to 
excite a hope that recovery would take place ; but the truce was 
not very long ; frightful disorganization was at length produced 
and inevitable death at last. Softening of the brain had been 
noticed in some cases of antimonial poisoning, but it was not a 
frequent or even an ordinary indication. Antimonial poisoning 
sometimes produced enlargement of the liver, but it did not in this 
case. Aphthous ulcerations in the glands of the small intestines 
are also symptoms of the presence of antimony — there wet'e none in 
this case. Eminent writers on Materia Medica and pathology assert 
that some persons can tolerate the presence of poison in their bodies 
without it having any effect upon them. It is also an accepted 
truth among eminent scientific writers, that there are conditions 
and circumstances of the human frame in which antimony may not 
possess poisonous results.” 

On re-examination^ the witness said : — 

This toleration of poison is common in certain cases of in- 
fiammation, but it is my opinion that, in this case, the opposite to 

1 r2 
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toleration has been established. Aphthous ulcerations are not 
often observed in cases of poisoning by antimony. The absence of 
these symptoms, combined with the state of the liver and brain, in 
no way aflfect my opinion as to the poisoning in this case. There 
were peculiar symptoms in the vomiting of Mrs. . James which 
induce me to believe that it was not caused by the ulcer. Anti- 
mony would aggravate the ulcerous disease and enfeeble the bodily 
powers, as well as affect the appetite. One of the effects of slow 
poisoning by repeated doses is that the stomach is prevented from 
receiving fresh nourishment.” 

To the Judge. — “I have never attended a human patient 
poisoned by antimony. Persons suffering from sickness after food 
are relieved by vomiting ; but in the case of Mrs. James there 
was considerable retching after the food w^as thrown off the 
stomach.” 

John Baker Edwards, Analytical Chemist, said : — 

“He analysed a bottle of urine which he received from Dr. 
Cameron on the 6th of June, and informed him that he found in it 
slight traces of antimony. On Saturday, June 9, he received two 
bottles from Dr. Cameron, one of which contained fmces, analysed 
it and found slight traces of antimony. The other bottle was 
marked * vomit.’ Analysed that, and found in it two considerable 
deposits of antimony. Subsequently confirmed this analysis by 
other chemical tests. He sublimed it by the application of heat, 
and obtained a white sublimate, which, when examined under the 
microscope, had the appeamnee of oxide of antimony. Afterwards 
dissolved this in tartaric acid, passed sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
through it, and obtained an orange precipitate — sulphuret of 
antimony. He could not scientifically distinguish whether it W’as 
‘free’ or ‘eliminated’ antimony.* On Wednesday, the 13th of 
June, he received three bottles labelled ‘Mrs. James, Tuesday,' 
one of which was labelled ‘vomit.’ It had scarcely a trace of 
antimony. The other two bottles contained faeces and urine, in 
each of which was a trace of antimony. On the same day he also 
received two cups, one of them containing about a tablespoonful of 
sago. This he analysed and found in it two considerable deposits 
of antimony on copper, which he sublimed and recognised under 
the microscope as oxide of antimony. On Thursday the 14th he 
received three bottles, one of them of vomit, containing no anti- 

* “Free antimony” is. what has not been taken up into the system. 
“Eliminated,” which has been taken up into the system. 
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mony ; the other two containing fseces and urine, in which was no 
antimony. On the loth he again received a bottle of vomit and 
also one of feeces, and in the former he found two antimonial de- 
posits, which under the microscope he recognised as oxide of anti* 
mony, and in the latter a trace of antimony. On the following 
day he found traces of antimony in two bottles of urine. The day 
after he received two bottles, one of urine, and found a trace of 
antimony in each. He also examined some uncooked sago which 
contained no antimony. Subsequently (after Mrs. James had been 
removed to the hospital) he received bottles labelled * Mrs. James.’ 
The vomit contained no antimony, but there were still distinct 
traces of it in the feeces and urine. He subsequently received four 
jars containing brain, lungs, heart, spleen, kidneys, intestines, 
stomach, ,and blood, labelled ‘ Mrs. James,’ and four bottles con- 
taining fluids. He analysed portions of these separately. From 
one half of the stomach he obtained five deposits of antimony. He 
also obtained flve deposits of antimony from the intestines, four 
deposits of it from one of the kidneys, and three deposits of it 
from one half of the liver. He found no trace in the brain. In 
four ounces of blood he found a distinct deposit of antimony, and 
also from the fluid of the stomach. He also analysed six bottles 
of medicine and two of urine, and found no antimony. On the 
26th of July he took a portion of the spleen and lungs of Mrs. 
James to London, and examined them there in conjunction with 
Dr. Miller and Dr. Taylor, and also the deposits of the viscera. 
He examined and tested them and found by the most approved 
tests applied that they contained antimony.” 

On cross-examination, the witness admitted : — 

That the first satisfactory result which he obtained was on the 
9th of June — that he had no doubt that the trace he found on the 
7th was antimony, but it was not a satisfactory result — that he 
had examined the body of a dog which died from antimony, and 
which had been exhumed, and had not found a trace, and, that if 
the animal had vomited after taking it he should not have 
expected to find any.” 

Dr. A. S. Taylor said : — 

** That he received some jars at Guy’s Hospital from Inspector 
Home, containing portions of the stomach, ceecum, liver, one kidney, 
and the heart, and afterwards from Dr. Edwards a portion of the 
spleen and lungs. He divided them and gave a part to Mr. 
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Miller. Dr. Edwards showed him some sublimate ou glass^ and 
deposits on copper. He examined them. The deposits on copper 
were metallic antimony, and those on the glass were oxide of anti- 
mony. He was of opinion that antimony had entered the body 
during life. Assuming the deceased to have been labouring under 
the disease of the caecum, and to have had two ulcers in her 
stomach, the administration to her of antimony, by depressing the 
bodily powers, would tend to accelerate death. Antimony had a 
powerful depressing influence and lowered the pulse in strength, 
produced great exhaustion of the system, and in a serious disease 
affecting the body was likely to aggravate its effects. A person 
might be able to bear a dose of antimony in health, who in a 
serious disease would be destroyed by it. His opinion, in this case, 
was that antimony had been administered at intervals in small 
doses. Antimony could be found in the tissues three weeks after it 
was taken. It might during that time be found, day by day and 
at intervals, in the secretions. The tests which he had applied 
were the most approved known in science.” 

On cro88~exmiinatiotii the witness said : — 

“ The disease which has been described as affecting the deceased 
must have terminated fatally. The death had been caused by 
inflammation arising from the passage of the contents of the 
diseased bowel into the cavity of the abdomen. It was very difti- 
cult to draw the line where a patient had rallied from the effects 
of poison, and where she sank under disease. The medical man 
in attendance on the deceased person would be the best judge of 
the influence of poison in accelerating death. Small doses fre- 
quently repeated would have the effect of irritating the mucous 
membrane of the bowels. In two most marked cases of poisoning 
with which he had been connected there had been no change in the 

condition of the liver. All tJie indicationji in Mrs. Jameses ca^e were 

% 

referable to natural causes. If antimony were found in the fseces, 
he should conclude that the purging was occasioned by antimony. 
In vomiting caused by ulcers in the stomach, it was confined to 
the relief of the stomach from its contents, and then ceased. 
Antimony produced prostration of the nervous power.” 

Dr. Miller, Professor of Chemistry at King’s College, con- 
firmed the opinion of Dr. Taylor so far as it related to the 

chemical analysis, but gave no medical opinion. 

/ 

Dr. Clarence Pemberton, House Surgeon at the Southern 
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Hospital in Liverpool, deposed that he attended Mrs. James 
and paid attention to her symptoms. He made the posN 
mortem examination. Taking the symptoms observed during 
lifetime, and the appearancefi shown by the post-mortem 
examination, and assuming the judgment of Dr* Edwards to 
be correct, the cause of death, in his judgment, was the 
diseased ^csecum,’ but the administration of antimony would 
undoubtedly accelerate her death.” 

On cross-examination, he admitted that, judging from 
what he saw in the hospital, all the symptoms might he attri- 
buted to natural causes, and, in answer to the Judge, said 
that on the post-mortem examination he could find no traces 
or symptoms which he exclusively attributed to the administra- 
tion of antimony. 

Dr. Francis Ayrton said he saw the viscera and the other 
portions of the deceased sent for analysation. He observed 
some redness at the commencement of the small intestines, 
and some spots on the large ones, and he formed his opinion 
from these spots that an irritant had passed through the 
bowels. Antimony was an irritant, and would produce such 
appearances. He had heard the evidence given, and his 
opinion was that the deceased’s death was accelerated by 
antimony. He also admitted, on cross-examination, that 
what he observed in the viscera might be attributable to other 
causes than antimonial poison. 

THE PRISONEE’S STATEMENTS. 

According to the evidence of Mrs. Cafferata, and the 
inspector of police, the prisoner openly accused the Cafferatas 
of having poisoned their aunt. He objected to their inter- 
ference, and ordered them to leave the house, calling 
Cafferata a second Palmer, because he carried white powders 
about in his pocket, and saying, when the wife showed 
him the soda powders in question, You are not likely 
to show me the right stuff.” When Mrs. Cafferata wanted 
to go to the hospital to see her aunt, he threatened to 
put her under arrest. That the prisoner had a great deal of 
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drink when he spoke in this w’^ay was admitted by the witness, 
but when he made the same accusation of the Cafferatas to 
the inspector such apparently was not his condition. On the 
other hand, a Mrs. Higgins, on cross-examination, spoke to a 
threat of Mrs. Caflferata’s that “ she would hang the orange 
dog (the prisoner), and that after her evidence they would 
want no more.’* 

PURCHASE OF POISON BY THE PRISONER. 

The proof of the purchase of antimony by the prisoner was 
most unsatisfactory. A woman (Ann Foley) who used to 
work for Mrs. James, remembered that during the previous 
summer, on one occasion, when Mrs. James was sitting 
behind the counter and the prisoner w^as present, she said to 
him, Here is Mrs. Foley ; she will go for it ; that they 
then gave her twopence and told her to go and get antimony 
for the dog, and that when she went to a chemist of the name 
of Miller for it he w^ould not let her have it, but told her to 
tell them to bring tlie dog over to him. This chemist’s 
assistant (E. P. Bees) remembered a w^oman coming for anti- 
mony some nine or ten months before, a second person coming 
also for it on the same day, and a third about four months 
after for the same drug, to poison a dog with. The third 
person, he believed, but could not swear, was the prisoner. 
Another witness (Eliza Brennan) told a strange story about 
the prisoner. She had been in Mrs. James’s service, some 
two years ago, and spoke to him about leaving and going to 
Dublin in the first week of her service. On this the prisoner, 
she said, advised her to stay, but added that, ** if she would 
go, if she would buy him half-a-crown’s worth of antimony in 
Dublin, and send it to him by the boat, he would give her 
Lastly, a newspaper boy (Thomas Maguire), who slept 
at Mrs. James’s house, swore that 

The prisoner once sent him for a pennyworth of something for 
the dog, he did not know its name, but what he got was a white 
powder, which when given to the animal in water purged it vio- 
lently — that within half an hour the prisoner sent him again for 
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the same, and now told him its name was antimony. He got it, 
said the witness, from a young man, name Coopland, at Miller’s 
the chemist. He declared it was taken from a bottle six or seven 
from the window, and professed to point out the bottle to the 
Inspector of police. He knew that the letters ANT, on it stood 
for antimony. He had also several times since January last seen 
the prisoner when making bread and butter for the mistress take 
from his pocket a white powder in a paper and throw some of it on 
the bread before he buttered it ; when he asked him once what it 
was, the prisoner had said it was salt.- When the witness said 
‘ there was salt enough in the house without that,* the prisoner 
made no reply.” 

To Inspector Horne the prisoner admitted that he knew 
the use of antimony, and had given it to cattle, but had not 
had any in his possession for many years.” 

In his charge to the jury, Baron Martin told them that, if 
they believed that the prisoner administered the antimony with 
the intention of killing, and that her death from a natural disease 
was thus accelerated, that was murder — citing the dictum of 
Lord Halo ^*that if a man be sick of some disease which 
might possibly end his life, and another gave him a wound, 
which would hasten his death, this was murder by the party 
giving the wound” — they were to guard against prejudice 
because of the nature of the crime, and not to convict unless 
the evidence affirmatively satisfied their minds of his guilt. 

The jury almost immediately returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty.” 



CHAPTER IX. 

ANTIMONY. 

Properties of tlie metal — ^Alloys — Compounds — Chlorides, sulphides, oxides, 
hydride. Tartar emetic — ^solubility, composition, uses and occurrence— 
commercial, veterinary, medicinal. Doses and preparations — fatal dose, 
fatal period. Physiological effects — Antidotes — Separations and testa— 
(1) Beiusch’s — ^Presence of antimony; purity of the copper employed, 
how to be secured ; different stains resulting from presence of arsenic, 
antimony, mercury, bismuth, tin, silver, gold, platinum, palladium, 
sulphur compounds — (2) Dr. Maclagan's test in Pritchard’s trial — (8) 
Harsh’s test — ^Remarks on Pritchard’s trial — On Smethurst’s trial — ^Dr. 
Taylor and Mr. Herapath — ^Arsenic in bismuth — ^Antimony in grey 
powder, 

ANTIMONY. 

The metal antimony (symbol Sb, from its classical name 
Stibium) is heayier than arsenic (sp. gr. 6*8), less easily 
tarnished, more difficult to pulverize, and not nearly so vola- 
tile. It forms somewhat brittle masses, with a fem-like 
crystalline appearance on the surface. When broken the 
interior shows radiating (rhombohedral) crystals of a bluish- 
white, strongly metallic lustre (arsenicum is greyish, bismuth 
is pinkish, white), yielding a grey or black powder. Melting 
point, 425^ C. Heated with the blowpipe on charcoal it gives 
white fumes of oxide, without odour (arsenic gives a garlic 
odour). The metal is insoluble in water and dilute acids, but 
soluble in aqua regia to form antimonious chloride ; also 
soluble in sulphide of potassium or sodium. Hot concent, 
sulphuric acid converts it into sulphate. Nitric acid turns 
it into a white powder consisting chiefly of metantimonic acid, 
HSbOj, of which a small quantity dissolves.* The powdered 

* For tbeae acids I have used the systematic nomenclature corresponding 
to the phosphates, as in Bemay’s ** Notes for Students,” in preference to 
Fremy’s orii^nal titles. 
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metal bums in chlorine, forming Sb Gig, or Sb CI 5 . Metallic 
antimony is obtained as a mirror ” in Marsh’s test : the 
distinctions between it and arsenic have been already giren 
(p. 389); 

The following is the percentage of metallic antimony in 
different alloys. English type metal, 20 to 25 ; German 
ditto, 15 ; Britannia metal, 10 to 16 ; pewter, 7 ; Argentine, 
14^ ; Ashbury metal, 19 J ; white or anti-friction metal for 
engine-bearings, 10; Babbit’s metal, for similar purposes, 
18 ; alloy for ships’ nails, 17 (lire’s Dictionary, I., 169 ; 
Eoscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry, 1880, ii., 2 , p. 307). 
There is also antimony in brass, metallic mirrors, bell-metal, 
(fee. (Blyth). Antimony black, used for giving a steel-like 
lustre to plaster casts, is finely divided Sb, precipitated from 
the chloride by zinc. 

Metallic antimony is not poisonous unless partially oxi- 
dized. Commercial samples usually contain a little arsenic, 
which enters into the salts. 

Antimonious chloride, Sb Clg, when pure, forms colourless 
glistening deliquescent crystals. A solution in hydrochloric 
acid constitutes the commercial “ butter of antimony ” used 
for giving a dark bronzing to brass. It is a thick, powerfully- 
acid liquid, coloured brown by the presence of iron, fuming in 
air, very corrosive, and of an irritating odour, distilling over 
at about 200° C. (pure Sb Cls boils at 223° C.), decomposed by 
water into a white magma of oxychloride, Sb 0 Cl, “ powder of 
Algaroth” (tartar emetic is not decomposed by water). It 
is a violent corrosive poison, blackening and destroying the 
surfaces like oil of vitriol. For cases, see Woodman and Tidy, 
.p. 130. 

Antimonic chloride, Sb CI5, is rarely met with. It resembles 
Sb Cls, but is liquid. 

Antimonitms sulphide, Sbs S,, is found native as “ stibnite,” 
** speiss-glas,” “ grey antimony,” or antimony glance,” 
sp. gr. 4*68, in lead-grey striated prisms, fibrous or massive, 
of a strong metallic lustre, fusing readily to a dark-brown 
glass vitrum antimonii ”), giving before the blowpipe white 
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fumes, and an odour of sulphur dioxide (^‘brimstone*’). It 
is the principal ore, the source of all the preparations, and is 
itself used in fireworks. When powdered it is black, and in 
this state was used by the Roman ladies under the name of 
“stibium,” by the Orientals as “Kohl,” for darkening the 
eyelids. It is soluble in hot hydrochloric acid to form SbClj. 
The precipitated sulphide is orange, and will be noticed under 
the tests. Sbg S3 would not be poisonous until oxidized. 

Antimonious oxide ^ Sb^ O3, obtained by burning Sb in air, 
is a white powder, turned yellow on heating, soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid to form Sb Clg, and in cream of tartar (acid potass, 
tartrate) to form tartar emetic. Unlike As^ O3, it does not 
easily volatilize in crystals. It is occasionally found native. 

Antimonic oxide, Sbg O5, is a pale yellow powder. There 
is also an intermediate oxide, Sbg O4. 

Antimonious and antimonic acids are hydrates of the above 
oxides. They exist in several modifications, and form metallic 
salts, one of which, sodium pyrantimonate, Na2 H2 Sb2 O7, 
6 Hg 0, is the only known insoluble salt of sodium, and hence 
available as a test. 

Antimonious hydride, Stibine, or “ antimoniuretted hydro- 
gen,” Sb Hs, has never been obtained pure. In admixture 
with hydrogen, as given by Marsh’s test, it is a colourless 
gas, almost or quite inodorous (distinction from As Hg which 
smells like garlic), decomposed by heat into hydrogen and a 
“mirror” of Sb. Its poisonous properties have been doubted, 
but it is probably more dangerous than As Hg, on account of 
the absence of the warning odour. It burns with a bluish- 
green flame, giving white clouds of Sbg Og, and a spot of Sb, 
duller and greyer than As, when a cold porcelain surface is* 
depressed into the flame. Passed into silver nitrate solution, 
the Sb is precipitated along with metallic silver as silver anti- 
monide, Agg Sb, whereas arsenic under the same circum- 
stances would remain in solution as Asg Og. 
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TARTAR EMETIC. 

Potassio-antimonyl tartrate^ tartrate of antimony and 
potash, ** antimo7iiam tartarizahimf tartarized antimony,^* 
** stibiated tartar,'* symbol K (Sb 0) C4 H4 Og, | H2 0, occurs 
in colourless rhombic octahedral crystals, transparent at first, 
but becoming opaque by efflorescence, or as a white powder, 
inodorous, and with a strong metallic taste. The aqueous 
solution is faintly acid to test-paper, and becomes mouldy on 
keeping. When evaporated on a glass slide, it leaves a 
crystalline residue of tetrahedra, cubes and branching forms. 
{See figure in Guy and Ferricr s For. Med., p. 469.) Heated 
on platinum, tartar emetic blackens and swells up with an 
odour of burnt sugar (duo to the tartaric acid), gives a bluish - 
green tint to the flame, and quickly fuses and makes a hole in 
the platinum, from the formation of a fusible alloy. Heated 
in a closed tube, it gives charcoal, potass, carbonate, and 
metallic antimony, which does not sublime at a moderate 
temperature, is inodorous, and may be separated in metallic 
globules by washing (differences from arsenic; see p. 389). 
Sulph. hydrogen of course gives the orange-red sulphide. 

Solubility , — Tartar emetic is almost insoluble in alcohol, 
and still less soluble in ether, chloroform, &c. Spirits and 
water, such as are mixed for drinking, dissolve nearly as much 
as cold water, and more if warm. The solubility in cold 
water is given very variously in the text-books, from 1 part in 
21‘8 (“ 20 grains per fluid ounce,*' British Pharmacopoeia), 
1 in 20 (Garrod and Blyth), 1 in 15 (Brande's and Gmelin’s 
Chemistry), to 1 in 14 (Graham and Taylor). To clear up 
this difficulty I prepared for Dr. Bernays in 1879 a very pure 
sample of the salt : he found that 100 cubic centimetres of 
water at 58° F. dissolved 6*67 grammes, equal to one part in 
fifteen. The solubility rises rapidly with the temperature, 
till it reaches one part in two at the boiling point. The dis- 
crepancies are accounted for by the facts that, (1), the text- 
books do not mention the temperature ; (2), the salt readily 
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effloresces in air^ losing water and becoming less soluble; 
(8)| impurities are often present. 

Composition . — Commercial tartar emetic is generally very 
pure. It sometimes contains a trace of sand and dirt, occa- 
sionally an excess of cream of tartar (potass, hydrogen tar- 
trate) from careless preparation, but I have never found 
arsenic. The theoretical percentage of Sb is 86 '53 : in good 
commercial samples Bemays found 36*08 to 86*82 per cent. ; 
in an over-dried specimen, 87*4 per cent. One sample con- 
tained 28 per cent, of cream of tartar and only 28*13 of Sb ; 
another, 10 per cent, tartar and 82*7 of Sb. 


USES AND OCCURUENCE. 

The alloys and pyrotechnic uses have been already men- 
tioned. The impure fused sulphide (vitrum antimonii) is 
employed to give a yellow tint to glass and porcelain. The 
oxides are used in glazing earthenware, and in glass and 
china painting. The following are antimonial pigments: 
“Antimony cinnabar,” and “crocus,” or “saffron of anti- 
mony,” are oxysulphides : “Naples,” “Cassell,” and “anti- 
mony yellows,” are chiefly antimoniates of lead. Small 
quantities of antimony occur in iron ores, ferruginous waters, 
the coal formation, and in river sand (Eoscoe). 

In veterinary practice, large doses of antimonials are given 
to animals, as much as 90 grains of tartar emetic being often 
administered to a horse in his gruel three times a day. Other 
preparations are used (see Blyth’s Pract. Chem. 1879, p. 404). 
They are supposed to cause fattening. 

Medicinally it is employed in typhus, delirium tremens, 
small doses in croup and the broncho-pneumonia of children, 
as a general expectorant in asthma and bronchitis, in whoop- 
ing-cough, by some recommended also in scaly skin affections. 
In acute inflammations and pneumonia, it has lost favour, as 
too depressing (Farquharson*s Therapeutics). In times 
before chloroform, tartar emetic was even used to lower the 
muscular tension previous to reducing dislocations. 
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DOSES AND PBEPABATIONS. 

Pulvia antimonialie, 3 to 10 grains. This is the Pharma- 
copceial equivalent of “ James’s Powder,” a secret remedy 
once highly popular. It contains one part of Sb 2 Og to two of 
phosphate of lime. 

Vinvm antimoniale, antimonial wine, is a solution of 
10 grains of tartar emetic to each ounce of sherry : dose, 
5 minims to 1 fluid drachm. 

Antimonii oocidum, Sbg Og, is often very impure. It may 
contain, (1), higher oxides of Sb, when it is not completely 
soluble on boiling with water and cream of tartar ; (2), car- 
bonate of lime, when it effervesces with acids and contains 
less Sb ; (8), traces of arsenic, when it gives a garlic odour 
before ^the blowpipe on charcoal. Percentage of Sb, 83*56: 
dose, 1 to 4 grains. 

Antimonium sulphiiratum^ or oxysulphuretum, is precipi- 
tated Sbg Sg with a small amount of Sbg Og. It contains 
about 62 to 65 per cent. Sb (pure Sbg Sg has 70’2 per cent.). 
Dose, 1 to 5 grains, but rarely prescribed, except in “ com- 
pound calomel pill,” piL hydrarg, subchlorid, co.y which con- 
tains 20 per cent, of Sbg Sg. 

Antimonii chloridi liquor, a solution of Sb Clg in hydro- 
chloric acid, is sometimes used as a caustic, never internally. 

Antimonium tartaratum, tartar emetic: dose, as a dia- 
phoretic, xV i grain ; as a depressant, ^ to 1 grain ; as an 
emetic, 1 to 2 grains (to 8 grains, Farquharson). It should 
never be used as an emetic in suspected poisoning, as its 
presence would confuse the investigation. 

Unguentum antimonii tartarati, antimonial ointment, con- 
tains 20 per cent, of tartar emetic. 

The following proprietary pills contain tartar emetic in the 
annexed proportion per pill weighing about 8 grains: — Dr, J. 
Johnson's, 0*04 grain ; Mitchell's, 0*05 grain : Dixon's, 
0*06 grain (Blythjr. 

It has been stated that the liqueur absinthe owes its dele* 
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terions effects to antimony, I have tested several specimens, 
but never found antimony, though traces of lead or copper 
were occasionally present. 

Fatal dose , — About this, nothing can be exactly stated, 
ihe smallest was, in a child, J grain ; in an adult, 2 grains ; 
but in this instance there were circumstances which favoured 
the fatal operation (Taylor, Med. Jur. i., 310). 

If vomiting and purging happen, the poison is for the most 
part expelled : except for the effects of exhaustion, there may 
then be hardly a limit to the amount which may pass in and 
pass out. Taylor records recoveries from 120 grains, 200 
grains, and even half an ounce of tartar emetic. In pneu- 
monia it has been given in repeated doses of 2 grains without 
ill effects. It must be remembered that, in the hands of the 
poisoner, its perverted use is, not to kill, but to so weaken 
the vital powers that a small and not suspicious dose of some 
other poison may complete the death. 

Fatal penod. — Shortest, seven hours in an adult female 
(Wormley); eight hours in a boy after 10 grains tartar 
emetic (Lancet, 1846, p. 460). Usually much longer : four 
days after 40 grains (Orfila, i., 480) ; up to one year from 
after effects (Guy and Ferrier). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. 

The unpleasant metallic taste, the heat in the throat, and 
burning in the stomach, have been described in the previously 
reported trials, and in other cases. Afterwards there is 
nausea, severe vomiting, profuse watery purging, often con- 
vulsions which are sometimes tetanic in character ; the skin 
is generally cold and clammy with perspiration; there is 
collapse from exhaustion, and occasionally delirium and in- 
sensibility. Death may happen either during the convulsions, 
or during the collapse. The heat and constriction in the 
throat is not invariably present. 

After death there is generally found inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, especially the csecum: the brain is 
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sometimes congested, the throat rarely affected. The stomach- 
contents are usually tinged with blood, as with most irritant 
poisons. 

In smaller doses it acts at first as a sedative on the brain ; 
the action of the heart becomes slower, weaker, and finally 
irregular, the pulse is soft, the breathing slower ; there is an 
increased bronchial secretion, and general muscular relaxa- 
tion. As an emetic it is sluggish and depressing, and is often 
followed by diarrhoea. It powerfully promotes perspiration, 
and is therefore used in influenza, &c. Poisonous doses may 
cause paralysis, prostration, degeneration of the liver and 
other organs {see Taylor’s remark about the geese at Stras- 
burg, p. 464), inflammation and even ulceration of the intes- 
tines (Farquharson and others). 

ANTIDOTES. 

Sometimes vomiting does not occur : in this case it should 
be promoted by tickling the throat, and by draughts of warm 
water. Tannin precipitates compounds of antimonious oxide 
(Sb 2 Og), but not those of antimonic oxide (Sbg O 5 ) : as the 
former are the ones almost invariably used, astringent prepara- 
tions, such as strong tea, coffee, decoction of oak bark, galls, 
tincture of catechu or kino, should be given. Tannin, or 
tannic acid, is commonly kept by photographers. Failing 
this, sodium carbonate (washing soda), in not too strong 
solution, may do good. Opium to allay the irritation, and 
brandy to overcome the depression, should then be tried. 

SEPAEATION AND TESTS. 

During life, antimony may be found in the urine and faeces : 
after death, if its administration has been long continued, it 
will be found in all parts of the body, but especially in the 
liver and spleen. If the doses have been discontinued some 
time before death, none may be left in the stomach and in- 
testines. 

The enquiry divides itself into three parts : 1st, the pre* 
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Bence of antimony ; 2nd, the preparation used ; 8rd, the 
quantity. 


I. Presence op Antimony. 

Marsh’s and Beinsch’s tests have been mentioned under 
arsenic. It, however, will be necessary to add a few observa- 
tions on their special use for Sb. 

A fractional part, say one-fourth, of the suspected matter, 
after mincing or pounding, is digested with hot distilled water 
containing 5 per cent, of jpure hydrochloric, and a little tar- 
taric, acids, well shaken or stirred in a covered or closed vessel, 
and after some hours filtered. To a portion of the filtrate is 
added a little more hydrochloric and a little sulphuric acid 
(to reduce the higher oxides of As and Sb), and the whole is 
boiled for ten minutes. A portion of the filtrate is now sub- 
jected to 

ReimcKs Test, — ^First it is absolutely necessaiy to have 
jpure copper; so pure, in fact, that a quantity, larger than 
would he used in testing^ will not, if totally dissolved up, yield 
any As or Sb to another piece of copper boiled in the solution. 

Dr. Taylor’s mistake in the case of Smethurst, more fully 
treated of hereafter, was a very natural one. The trace of 
arsenic in his copper would not have affected the conclusion 
in ordinary cases : but it would be better not to test at all 
than to use materials which are not proved beforehand to be 
free from the poison we are seeking. Pure “ electrotype ” 
copper can now be purchased; or it can be made pure by 
either of the following methods. 

(a) ‘‘Pure” commercial sulphate of copper is boiled with 
a slight excess of chlorine water, then treated with dilute 
ammonia till a slight permanent precipitate forms : after 
standing twelve hours it is filtered (the precipitate contain- 
ing iron and arsenic), acidulated with pure sulphuric acid, 
and subjected to the current from two Daniell cells, the ter- 
minals being two plates of hard wax well coated with purified 
graphite : the coating must communicate with the copper- 
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wire from the battery, and the wire must not dip into the 
solution. The distance between the terminals should be so 
regulated that the copper may be deposited slowly and in a 
tough layer on the negative pole : the thin plate so obtained 
may afterwards be easily detached, hammered or rolled, and 
cut into suitable pieces : it is absolutely free from arsenic. 

( 6 ) Pure crystallized chloride of copper is mixed with pure 
carbonate of soda in excess, the mixture dried with constant 
stirring, heated to near redness, powdered, mixed with an 
equal volume of lamp-black, and introduced into a ‘‘plum- 
bago ” crucible lined with a paste of purified graphite and 
oil. The crucible is covered, and gradually heated in a 
Fletcher’s or Griffin’s gas furnace (not with coal or coke), and 
finally kept at a very high temperature till the copper is re- 
duced. The fumes contain chlorides of copper, sodium, &c., 
and are poisonous. The copper, after separation from tho 
slag, may be cast, hammered, or rolled, and is free from As 
or Sb. 

I suggest these processes more for manufacturers than for 
chemists, but expense and trouble should really be subordi- 
nate considerations where life is concerned. 

Now for the application. Two flasks containing pure di“ 
luted (25 per cent.) hydrochloric acid are placed on a sand- 
bath, and nearly closed by small glass funnels. About a 
square inch of pure copper, cleaned by sand-paper, is placed 
in each : to one is added the suspected liquid, to the other 
,an equal bulk of 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. Both are 
boiled, with occasional inspection. If the following are pre- 
sent, the copper will be darkened : — 

Arsenic . — Stain stcehgrey : dried and heated in closed tube 
it gives easily a sublimate of octahedral crystals of As 2 O 3 . 
{See Arsenic, ante.) 

Antimony . — Stain black, or in small quantity, violet: in 
the closed tube it gives with difficulty an amorphous white 
sublimate of Sbg Og, soluble in H Cl, and then precipitated 
orange by Hg S. 

Mercury . — Stain silvery ; in closed tube gives a sublimate 

K K 2 
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of metallic ghhideSf made more visible by rubbing them to- 
gether with a splinter of wood. 

Bismuth, tin, silver, gold, platinum, palladium, &c., give 
black, grey or silvery deposits, but no sublimate in the tube. 
Gold gives a stain which is yelhio on burnishing, and yields 
no sublimate. 

Sulphur compounds in the organic matter may give a dull 
stain, which may even yield a kind of sublimate in the tube, 
but this sublimate will not conform to the tests for As or Sb. 

If there is much As or Sb, the deposit sometimes peels off 
if boiled too long. 

The process used by Prof. Maclagan in the Pritchard trial 
is also a good means of verification. Boil the stained foil in 
a solution of caustic potash, exposing it occasionally to the 
air (or boil with a weak, slightly alkaline solution of potass, 
permanganate, and filter — Odling). The Sb will be oxidized 
and dissolved. Add HCl and pass S : an orange precipi- 
tate of Sb 2 S 3 will prove the presence of antimony. 

If Sb has been found, remove the first piece of copper, and 
boil with another piece, and so on till the Sb is all removed. 
The coated slips, the sublimate, the Sb 2 S 3 , and the copper in 
the second flask which has still remained bright, should be 
sealed up to be shown in court. 

The previous treatment with sulphurous acid prevents any 
interference by oxidizing agents such as chlorate of potash, 
nitrates, iodine, &c. 

Marsh's Test is more delicate, but more liable to error, 
than Eeinsch's. 

T w’o methods of applying Marsh’s test to antimony may be used. 

A. By Edmund Davy’s process with sodium amalgam (see 
Arsenic, p. 388), only As Hg passes off, the Sb remaining behind. 
Hence, when the arsenic has finished coming over, if the re- 
maining solution be acidulated with p^ire sulphuric acid,* pure 
zinc put in, and one or two drops oipure platinic chloride added 

* Sulphuric acid may be freed from arsenic or antimony by treating it with 
a few small fragments of charcoal and a little rock salt, and boiling till the 
hydrochloric and sulphurous acids have been expelled. 
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to facilitate the evolution of hydrogen, the antimony will then 
come over as Sb Hg. 

B. Or the original substance may be placed in the flask, 
treated at once with the zinc and dilute acid, and the As H, 
and Sb Hg passed together into silver nitrate solution, and 
separated by filtration as directed under arsenic. See p. 389, 
also as to the distinctions between the stains of Sb and As. 
To these add, that metallic spots of both As and Sb are 
soluble in yellow ammonium sulphide : the solutions on 
evaporation to dryness on the water-bath give : 

(a). With arsenic a yellow stain, soluble in ammonia, 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid ; 

(6.) With antimony an orange stain, insoluble in ammonia, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Metallic antimony can be precipitated as a black powder 
from its solutions bj^ acidulating with hydrochloric acid and 
treating with a slip of pure tin, which does not precipitate 
arsenic. Zinc or electrolysis also precipitate Sb, along with 
copper and many other metals. Hence this method is not 
available in mixtures. 

Sulphirettcd hydrogen gives with antimonial solutions 
slightly acidulated an orange-red precipitate of sulphide, 
insoluble in ammonia or ammonium carbonate, soluble in 
ammonium sulphide, soluble in hot strong hydrochloric acid by 
conversion into antimonious chloride, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen : the former then gives a white precipitate with water, the 
latter gives the characteristic odour and blackens lead paper. 

The reactions with sodium hydrate and sodium carbonate, 
are not so clear or decisive. Potass, ferrocyanide gives no 
precipitate. Tannin and tincture of galls give a yellowish 
white precipitate. Before the blowpipe with sodium carbonate 
on charcoal, solid Sb compounds give a grey brittle globule of 
the metal and a white incrustation. But there is rarely 
sufficient for such a test to be of use in toxicological work, 
there is also a risk of loss, and other metals give a similar 
reaction. 

— Among other substances, sulphide of antimony is 
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frequently added to caoutchouc in the process of vulcanising 
india-rubber : in all toxicological experiments involving tests 
for antimony (and arsenic) ^ great danger of a mistake is thus 
attendant on the use of ordinary vulcanised india-rubber 
tubing. Black unvulcanised tubing should alone be employed. 

II. Preparation used. 

The insoluble compounds would act very slowly as poisons 
and would require very large doses, hence would be found in 
the solid form in the stomach, and could be identified by 
appearance, by the microscope, and by the tests, after 
washing and settling down. 

To ascertain whether antimony was in solution, the liquid 
contents of the stomach, after dilution with water if necessary, 
should be allowed to settle, the nearly clear top layer decanted 
and filtered, and the filtrate examined. The soluble com-, 
pounds are : — 

1. Tartar emetic. Solution slightly acid, taste metallic. 
On evaporation on a glass slide tetrahedral crystals are 
obtained. If the solution is moderately strong, it gives a 
white precipitate with a little hydrochloric acid, soluble in 
excess : with water it gives no precipitate. Stomach gene- 
rally inflamed but not corroded. 

2. Antimonious chloride, Sb Cls. Solution strongly acid, 
ejffervescing and giving a white precipitate with sodium 
carbonate. Taste corrosive and powerfully metallic. On 
evaporation, no tetrahedra. No precipitate with hydrochloric 
acid : with water a white precipitate, re-dissolved by tartaric 
acid.* By analysis a large quantity of chlorine will be 
found. The stomach is corroded and often blackened or 
charred. 

8. Antimonates, antimonites, sulphantimonites, and -ates 
(such as ** Schlippe’s salt ”), are rare and improbable. Anti- 
monates are alkaline, give a white precipitate with acids, and 

* Solutions of bismuth give with water white precipitates, which are not 

rc-diaaolved by tartaric acid. 
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a white crystalline one with sodium salts. Schlippe’s salt is 
strongly alkaline, and gives with hydrochloric acid an orange- 
red precipitate of sulphide. 

in. Quantity. 

To ascertain the amount of Sb is absolutely necessary. 
Marsh’s test is not available, since a large part of the 
antimony is thrown down on the zinc and remains in the 
generating flask. It has been proposed to wash this off and 
weigh it, but other metals and impurities are present, so that 
this is not practicable. Beinsch’s test has been applied 
quantitatively by weighing the copper before and after the 
test : the difference of weight was supposed to be the As or 
Sb. But the copper may dissolve or oxidise, sulphur and 
other things deposit on it ; so that this method is not correct. 

If antimony only is present, acidulate with hydrochloric 
acid, pass sulph. hydrogen in excess, warm, filter, wash 
the orange hydrated antimonions sulphide into a porcelain 
capsule, remove most of the water, dry on the water bath, 
finally at 200°C. and weigh. 100 grains of Sbg Sg correspond 
to 85*88 of Sbg Og, to 196*47 of tartar emetic, to 71*76 of 
Sb, to 134*41 of Sb Clg. 

But in the stomach any other metal may be present, hence 
a process of separation must be used. It is not generally 
necessary to destroy the organic matter ; if this be desired, 
Fresenius and v. Babo’s process, of heating with H Cl and 
potass, chlorate (previously proved pure) may be used without 
much danger of loss, as Sb Clg is not so volatile as As Clg. 
Otherwise the solution made by pure hydrochloric and a 
little tartaric acids is treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The precipitated sulphide may be of uncertain, though sus- 
picious colour. After collection on a filter and washing, it 
should be extracted with dilute ammon. carbonate solution 
(10 per cent.) ; arsenic only will dissolve and will be re- 
precipitated as sulphide on adding an acid. The remainder 
on the filter must be treated with freshly prepared ammon. 
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sulphide: antmiony and tin will dissolve. If any black 
residue remains on the filter, it will consist of mercury^ lead, 
bismuth, or copper : it should be treated with hot 25 per cent, 
nitric acid, when all will dissolve except mercuric sulphide* 
We shall then have three portions : — 

1st. The mercuric sulphide. Wash, dry, and weigh. 
Then heat in a sealed tube with dry sodium carbonate, 
collect the sublimate of metallic mercury, weigh it, and 
preserve in a sealed tube. 

2nd. The nitric acid solution containing lead, bismuth, and 
copper. Evaporate nearly to dryness, dilute, add dilute 
sulphuric acid, and a little alcohol, after standing collect and 
weigh the precipitated sulphate of lead. Precipitate the 
bismuth by ammon. carbonate in excess, and the copper from 
the filtrate by zinc or by sulph. hydrogen. {See Fresenius* 
Quant. Anal. p. 411). 

3rd. The ammon. sulphide solution of the antimony and 
tin. Evaporate to dryness, dissolve in hot strong hydro- 
chloric acid, dilute, divide into two equal portions : in one 
throw down both metals by a rod of zinc : in the other 
thrown down only Sb by a slip of tin. Wash off both pre- 
cipitates, dry and weigh. The first is antimony and tin 
together, the second is antimony alone (Gay Lussac). The 
difference is the tin. 

Usually only some of these metals will be present. Tin 
has derived more importance lately since Hehner has proved 
its almost constant presence in canned provisions. 

As to the delicacy of the precipitation of antimony by z’nc 
or galvanism, Mohr (Toxicologic, 1876) states that a solution 
containing *00005 gramme of Sb in one cub. centimetre gives 
a distinct reaction in fifteen minutes. Such a solution gives 
with HgS only a colouration, and after a long time a faint pre- 
cipitate. -rr tf TTo part gives with zinc a clear reaction in one half- 
hour : with Hg S, only a colour, no precipitate, in twelve hours. 

doubtful: imperceptible with zinc: of course, 

nothing with H* S. The reaction is only decisive if other 
metals are excluded. 
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From the solution of Sb CI 3 , or tartar emetic in H Cl, gallic 
acid throws down Sb, and not As or tin. The precipitate 
after washing and drying contains 40'85 per cent, of Sb. 
(Chem. News, XXIV. 207, 251.) 

To sum up, the decisive characters of antimony are : — 

1. An orange red precip. by Hg S in slightly acid solutions. 

2. The insolubility of this precip. in ammon. carbonate. 

8 . Its solubility in ammonium sulphide. 

4. Its solubility in hot H Cl, with evolution of Hg S, and 
formation of a solution of Sb Clg, which is precipitated by 
water and cleared up again by tartaric acid. 

Bemabks. 

DR. PRITCHARD’S CASE. 

In connection with the supposed administration of tartar 
emetic on a piece of cheese, in Dr. Pritchard’s trial (see Mr. 
Clark’s review of McCleod's evidence, p. 438), the following 
considerations are of interest. 

1 . An exceedingly small (weighed) quantity of dry powdered 
tartar emetic was sprinkled on the surface of a little piece of 
cheese : although the amount of tartar emetic used was far 
less than that required to induce vomiting, &c., the powder 
was found to be plainly visible, and the appearance of the 
cheese so treated vrould certainly have excited suspicion in 
the mind of any ordinarily observant person. Hence it is im- 
possible that enough tartar emetic to produce the recorded 
effects should have been sprinkled externally on the very 
small amounts of cheese described (“ not larger than a bean ” 
— M. McCleod : “size of a good large pea” — M. Patterson).* 

2. With reference to the Lord Justice Clerk’s observation, 
p. 439 , note, tartar emetic is not easily dissolved, a cold 
saturated aqueous solution containing only 5 per cent, of the 
salt (according to the B. P., 20 grains dissolve without resi- 

* But it must be borne in mind that it was late in the evening when the 
cheese was taken up to the bedroom, where the light was not likely to have 
been strong ; probably, on the contrary, was carefully shaded, so as not to 
annoy the invalid. 
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due in 1 ounce of water). A piece of cheese, the size of a 
bean, would weigh about i ounce. I have found by experi- 
ment that 1 ounce cheese took up by soaking not more 
than i ounce water, which, from the above, could contain in 
solution 5 grains of tartar emetic. Hence a piece of cheese, 
the size of a bean, = i X = -yV ounce water = f grain of 
tartar emetic. This amount could not cause the symptoms 
described. 

3. If put on in powder the poisonous salt could only be 
concealed by being rubbed over with butter or oil : if soaked 
in a solution of tartar emetic, the cheese, in order to avert 
suspicion, must be wiped or dried — operations practically im- 
possible at the table with so many present. 

Two possibilities remain : (a) Cheese is often eaten with 
salt. Dr. Pritchard may have had a little salt-cellar by his 
side, professedly for his own use, containing tartar emetic, 
either alone or mixed with salt. He may have placed a 
spoonful of this on the plate with the cheese : the latter may 
have been either dipped into the salt or got into it acciden- 
tally. No question was asked at the trial about such a likely 
fact, which would account for one person suffering, and not 
another, according as they got the salt or not. The strong 
taste of salt would avert suspicion from that of tartar emetic. 
(b) McCleod said that it was new cheese — they had it in 
the house — it was soft — it tasted hot like pepper.*’ It is 
possible, but not easy, by warming and pounding in a mortar, 
to mix cheese with a considerable amount of a powder : it 
would then look soft and rather unnatural, but might, as 
‘‘new cheese,” escape suspicion. This theory is less pro- 
bable than the other. 

Tapioca. — ^Mr. Clark’s remark, p. 438, “ Now the sugges- 
tion of the Crown is that the prisoner put antimony in this 
tapioca, so nicely adjusted as to produce sickness leading to 
death, but not so as to produce death itself,” is inconclusive, 
as it requires a considerable amount to produce death. A 
large quantity of tartar emetic could be mixed with tapioca 
without suspicion, and would not betray itself by any pecu- 
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liar appearance on cooking. The same remark applies to the 
sago in Winslow’s case. 

“ The amount of antimony introduced on the 
sugar into the egg-flip must have been a very powerful dose, 
because Patterson took only a teaspoonful and lay vomiting 
and suffering all night.” The total amount was a tumblerful 
(=10 fluid ounces). Mrs. Pritchard took a wine-glassful 
( = 2 fluid ounces) ; was sick very soon and all night. Mary 
Patterson took a teaspoonful, was sick immediately, and 
vomited frequently throughout the night. Her dose must 
have been at least 1 grain. This would make 60 grains in 
the whole. Such a quantity of tartar emetic would be about 
a teaspoonful, and obviously could not be introduced on two 
lumps of loaf sugar, as the following experiment shows: — 
Two rather large pieces of loaf sugar weighing together 
204 grains were gently shaken with powdered tartar emetic, 
and the loose part shaken off. The lumps now looked rather 
powdery, but nothing very noticeable. The amount of tartar 
emetic they had taken up was nearly 3 grains (2*96), not 
nearly a teaspoonful, though amply sufficient to cause vomit- 
ing. It is not the porosity, but the roughness of surface, 
that enables a powder to adhere to the sugar. The tartar 
emetic might have been slipped into the egg-flip, out of the 
hand, at the same time that the sugar was added, the mixture 
being afterwards stirred up. 

DR. SMETHURST’S CASE. 

Dr. Tatlor and Mr. Hbrapath, 

In his evidence before the committing magistrates, on the 
20th of May, Dr. Taylor said : — 

“I found no arsenic or antimony in any of the bottles 
delivered to me by Inspector McIntyre on the 6th and 7th of 
May, except one, and the homoeopathic medicine : that one 
was bottle 21.* When I received this bottle it was about 

* This bottle, according to Seijeaut Ballantine’s statement, had been sent 
by Dr. Julius to the deceased containing a quinine mixture. 
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half full of thin, watery-looking mixture, and I tested it. It 
had a cooling, pleasant saline taste, not repugnant, no smell. 
I detected nothing wrong with the taste. I evaporated some 
in a glass, and examined it by the microscope, and then found 
it was not tartar emetic, as I thought. I then applied the 
tests for arsenic, and every test I tried was destroyed, and 
failed to show the existence of arsenic, owing, as I supposed, 
to there being in it, and iny tests convinced me that there 
was, something very peculiar about it that I had not met 
before. I tried Reinsch’s process, but I found that it dis- 
solved the copper-gauze as soon as I put it into the liquid. I 
then determined to extract this noxious agent, and continued 
to put in copper-gauze until it no longer possessed the power 
to dissolve it. I then put in a piece of copper, which at once 
received the arsenic. I was able to decide by these tests that 
the mixture was chlorate of potash. I found there was of 
chlorate of potash 7 grains to the ounce, or 1 and T%ths per 
cent., and there was a grain of arsenic to every ounce. I 
found that the taste of the liquid in this bottle was such that 
no one w-ould be likely to suspect that it contained arsenic, 
more particularly as the quantity of arsenic was so small that 
the liquid could be mixed with any kind of food and swallowed 
without the person being aware of it.* In the bottles brought 
to me by Dr. Berry t I found arsenic — that was white arsenic. 
I could not give an opinion on that in the evacuation (No. 2), 
as that was mixed with blood and mucus. In No. 1 there 
was biliary matter without any metallic substance.*’ 

Subsequently to the conviction of Smethurst, Mr. Herapath 
wrote the letter to the TimeSf on the 27th of August, before 
referred to in the Lord Chief Baron’s communication to the 
Home Secretary, in which, after a wordy and personal attack 

* Arsenic is tasteless. See evidence of Professor Christison, in Madeline 
Smith’s case, cmtCf p. 322. 

t This must be an error of the reporter, and must mean McIntyre, who, 
with Dr. Bird, took possession of the bottles in the bedroom. Dr. Bird 
delivered only bottles 1, 2, 3. 
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on Dr. Taylor, with special reference to bis having used for 
twenty years untested copper, he said : — 

“But was the arsenic said to have been found in bottle 21 
really in the copper used to prove its presence ? Could the 
copper wire-gauze dissolved by 7 grains of chlorate of potash 
and its associated hydrochloric acid deposit one grain of 
arsenic ?* In the face of all England, I say it could not. The 
100th part of a grain of arsenic in that quantity of copper 
would render it so brittle that it could not be drawn into wire 
at all, much less into fine wire fit for gauze. The fact is the 
whole set of operations were a bungle. Beinsch^s process is 
inapplicable where nitrates or chlorates are present. Taylor 
must have known this : it was well known then that chlorates, 
nitrates, Arsenates, and other oxidizing agents, interfered with 
Reinsch’s process. When Taylor found the copper dissolved — 
he knew that one of these oxidizing agents w^as present — he 
ought then to have either used Marsh’s test instead of 
Reinsch’s, or should have prepared the solution by sulphur- 
ous acid first. The method he did use was as dangerous as 
could be.” 

Whether Mr. Herapath communicated this opinion to the 
friends of Smethurst before the trial, as he ought to have 
done, does not appear. At any rate he was not called for the 
defence, and his opinion was apparently only made public after 
the conviction. It stands, therefore, like all the other com- 
munications laid before the Home Secretary, untested by 
cross-examination. How far was ho correct ? 

Taylor does not state how much of the liquid in bottle 21 
he took for analysis. Assuming that he took 1 ounce, 
7 grains of chlorate would dissolve, at the mosty 22 grains of 
copper. If this yielded 1 grain of arsenic, the copper must 
have contained per cent, of that poison— -an impossible 
quantity. Less than J per cent, of arsenic renders copper 
brittle. So far Herapath was right.* 

• In his evidence at the trial Dr. Taylor said that he found less than half 
a grain of arsenic, equal to 2i per cent, in the copper dissolved— an 
impossibility; 
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(2.) If Taylor was right that what he got was white arsenic, 
that could not have come from the copper, which can only 
contain arsenicum — metallic arsenic. Therefore if Taylor’s 
analysis was not altogether wrong, in bottle 21 there really 
was arsenic, and the prisoner was proved to have had the 
materials for poisoning in his possession. 

Taylor’s procedure in dissolving up piece after’ piece of 
copper, which had not been previously proved, by the same 
process, not to contain arsenic, was highly blameable, and his 
assertion that he had previously tried his tests and found 
them pure, was not strictly true. Altogether, his tests both 
for arsenic and antimony were not reliable. 


ADDENDA. 

The ^'bismuth” frequently referred to in the report of 
Smethurst’s trial is the Bismuthi Subnitras, B. P., also 
known by the various names of Bismuthum Album,” 
‘‘ White Bismuth,” ‘‘ Trisnitrate of Bismuth,” ** Subnitrate 
of Bismuth,” Magistery of Bismuth,” “ Pearl White,” &c. 
This compound is a basic nitrate of bismuth, Bi N O 4 , Hg 0 : 
it* is insoluble in water, and is a heavy, white, minutely- 
crystalline powder, much used in medicine, and also as a cos- 
metic. The name “ bismuth ” is misleading as applied to 
this drug, which is not bismuth, but a salt of that metal. 

Ordinary subnitrate of bismuth frequently contains various 
adulterations and impurities. The most usual adulterants 
are carbonate of lead, carbonate of lime and phosphate of 
lime (Boyle’s Materia Medica, 1876) : among the impurities 
which have been found are ammonia (Piper, Pharm. Journ., 
Ap. 21 , 1877), arsenic, lead, iron, chlorine, and sodium salts. 
Some specimens of bismuth subnitrate analysed by Herapath 
contained 1 grain of arsenic in 1000 : others contained as 
much as 1 grain in 488. Taylor, also, found arsenic in three 
samples out of five examined by him. Biche (J* Pharm. et 
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Chim.> 6, 884) states that the majority of commercial samples 
of bismuth subnitrate contain lead and arsenic, the former to 
the extent of *03 — *04 per cent, (as sulphate), and the latter 
(as arsenious acid) to *002 — *01 per cent., while Chas. Ekin 
(Pharm Journ., 3, III., 381) remarks that this preparation of 
bismuth is often very impure, containing much subchloride, 
copper, and occasionally lead. On the other hand, three 
specimens of subnitrate of bismuth, analysed by Bernays, con- 
tained no arsenic, lead, or carbonic acid, while the percentage 
of bismuth oxide present closely approximated to the theo- 
retical amount. Moreover, in the Practitioner, Mar. 1871, 
p. 191, the results of the examination of six samples of bis- 
muth subnitrate are given, the only impurities found being 
traces of chlorine and sulphuric acid : there was no arsenic. 
Hence it is evident that suhnitrate of bismuth does not always 
contain arsenic : and the quantity of this impurity^ when pre- 
sent, is so minute as {having regard to the small doses in which 
the drug is usually prescribed in medicine) to be insufficient to 
produce the graver symptoms of arsenical poisoning.* 

The presence of arsenic in bismuth subnitrate may easily 
be detected by Marsh’s test. 

Subnitrate of bismuth nearly always contains arsenic and 
other impurities, when it has been prepared from commercial 
bismuth. The British Pharmacopoeia, therefore, very pro- 
perly directs that purified bismuth (Bismuthum Purificatum, 


* ** An attempt,” says Mr. Justice Stephen, **was made to account for the 
presence of antimony and arsenic alleged to be discovered by Dr, Taylor, by 
the suggestion that it might have been contained in the medicines ad- 
ministered to Miss Bankes during her life. Arsenic is generally found in 
bismuth, and for three or four days doses of bismuth, containing five or six 
grains, were administered to Miss Bankes. Dr. Richardson put the propor- 
tion of arsenic in bismuth at half a grain to an ounce, and as an ounce con- 

tains 480 grains, each dose would have contained about of a grain of 
arsenic. If, therefore. Miss Bankes took twelve doses of bismuth, she would 
have taken between one-eleventh and one-twelfth of a grain of arsenic in four 
days. This seems (for it is not perfectly clear), from Dr. Bird’s evidence, to 
have been more than a week before the ^y on which he obtained the evacua- 
tion analysed by Dr. Taylor, and in 4 oz. of which he said he found nearly a 
quarter of a grain .” — History of Criminal Law of England, Vol. III., 459. 
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B. P.) should be used in the preparation of this di'ug : the 
B. P. method of purifying the metal is as follows. 10 
ounces of bismuth and 1 ounce of nitrate of potash are 
fused together in a crucible, heated and stirred, until the salt 
has solidified into a slag over the metal : the salt is now re- 
moved, another ounce of nitrate of potash is added, and the 
remainder of the process is repeated. The fused bismuth is 
now poured into a mould, and allowed to cool. 

Herapath states that the arsenic is not all removed by this 
process, .and he proposes to boil the nitrate in solution of a 
caustic alkali, which removes the arsenic and converts the 
bismuth into oxide, from which the salts can be prepared 
(Royle). 

From the purified metal subnitrate of bismuth can be pre- 
pared by the following process, which is that given in the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 2 ounces of purified bismuth are 
gi-adually added to a mixture of 4 fluid ounces nitric acid with 
three ounces distilled water : -when effervescence has ceased, 
heat is applied for a few minutes, and the solution is decanted 
from any insoluble residue. The liquid is concentrated by 
evaporation to 2 fluid ounces, and poured into half a gallon 
of distilled water. The precipitate formed (Bi N O 4 , H 2 0) is 
well washed by decantation, filtered, and finally dried at a 
temperature not exceeding 150° F. 

In the event of the bismuth used not having been thoroughly 
purified, and being therefore still likely to contain a trace of 
arsenic, a modification of the above process, recommended by 
R. Schneider (J'ourn. Prakt. Chem., 1879, 418), may be 
employed. It consists in heating the acid before the bismuth 
is added, and continuing the heating until the metal is 
dissolved. If arsenic be present, the solution will contain in 
suspension a white precipitate of bismuth arsenate ^ which is 
nearly insoluble in nitric acid, and can be removed by filtration 
through asbestos, before the solution is diluted. Gold nitric 
acid would convert any arsenic present into bismuth arsenite, 
which is readily soluble in nitric acid, and could not, there* 
fore, be separated by filtration. 
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Grey powder'^ is Hydrargyrum cum Greta, B, P., and 
consists of one part of metallic mercury in a very finely 
divided state, mixed with two parts of chalk. It is made by 
rubbing mercury and prepared chalk together until metallic 
globules are no longer visible. The mercury in this pre- 
paration always becomes in course of time more or less 
oxidised, the amount of oxide formed varying according to the 
length of time the mixture has been kept, and the extent of 
its exposure to the air. 

Iron, silica, and phosphoric acid, might be present in very 
small quantities as impurities, in many samples of grey 
powder : caustic lime could not possibly occur, unless the 
specimen had been subjected to a red heat, which would drive 
off the mercury and so spoil the preparation. Antimony and 
arsenic would rarely be met with as impurities in grey powder, 
and if present, would only be in very minute quantities. 



CHAPTER X. 

* 

POISONING BY ACONITIA OR ACONITINE. THE WIMBLEDON 

POISONING CASE ^DR. LAMSON. 

. Under this head of poisons, there is only one trial to report 
in full, that of Dr. Lamson for the murder of his brother-in- 
law, Percy Malcolm John, at Wimbledon, on Saturday, the 3rd 
of December, 1881, for which he was tried before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, at the Central Criminal Court, on the 8th of March, 
1882, and the five following days. The especial difficulties 
in the way of detecting this preparation of aconite, invested 
the case with more than usual interest to both the medical 
and legal profession. The subsequent attempt by the con- 
vict’s friends to induce the Home Secretary to delay his exe- 
cution, in order that his mental condition might be inquired 
into, backed as it was by the American Government, kept 
alive the public interest to an unusual extent, and bid fair to 
revive another such controversy as that which followed, but 
with a different result, on the conviction of Smethurst. By 
the kindness of Mr. W. A. Mills, Dr. Lamson’s solicitor, I 
have had the advantage of reading the whole of the very 
numerous affidavits tendered in support of this application, of 
which I have given a summary at the close of the trial.* 

Though the trial now reported is the only one in which 

♦ The authorities relied on for this report are — (1) The Central Criminal 
Court Sessions Paper, 5th session of 1882 ; (2) the report in the Standard^ in 
which the evidence is in many points given more fully and clearly, including 
the charge of the learned judge, in which he has kindly made some corrections ; 
(3) the Summary of Affidavits in support of the petition to the Home 
Secretary, and the affidavits themselves, 70 in number, relating to his conduct 
and state of mind from his youth to his conviction. 
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aconitia was employed, other forms of aconite have been used 
in previous cases. In that of Dr. Pritchard it was adminis- 
tered in the form of tincture of aconite, and as far back as 
1841, in the case of Reg, v. McConkey^ it was administered 
as powdered aconite root. In this case the reputed poisoner 
was tried at the Lent Assizes, Monaghan, and the medico- 
legal investigation was conducted by the late Dr. Geoghegan, 
of Dublin. As in Pritchard’s and Lamson’s cases, the medi- 
cal evidence was beset with difficulties, for no trace of the 
poison could be discovered in the body, and it was only by a 
close analysis of symptoms and appearances that the charge 
was brought home to the prisoner. The deceased had eaten 
at his dinner some greens dressed for him by the prisoner : 
he complained of their having a sharp taste, and this was per- 
ceived also by another person present who tasted them. It 
was ascertained that the deceased, soon after the meal, had 
vomited a greenish matter, and suffered from purging, rest- 
lessness, incoherence, lock-jaw, and clenching of the hands. 
He died in about three hours after having eaten the greens, 
but w’as not seen by a medical man while living. The chief 
appearance met with was in the stomach, where the mucous 
membrane was of a light reddish-brown colour. Traces of 
vegetable matter were found in the intestines, but no poison 
could be detected, either botanically or chemically. The 
symptoms suffered by a friend of the deceased, who had acci- 
dentally tasted the greens, were very characteristic of poison- 
ing by aconite. In two minutes he felt a burning heat in the 
mouth, throat, gullet, and stomach; then a sensation of 
swelling in the face, with a general feeling of numbness and 
creeping of the skin. Restlessness, dimness of sight, and 
stupor almost amounting to insensibility, followed; and in 
about an hour after the meal he was found speechless — froth- 
ing at the nose and mouth, the hands and jaws clenched, 
appearing occasionally as if dead, and then again reviving. 
Vomiting, purging, tenderness at the pit of the stomach, 
cramps, tingling of the flesh, and a burning taste in the 
mouth, followed. This man did not entirely recover until 

L L 2 
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after the lapse of five weeks. The prisoner was convicted, 
and confessed before his execution that the powdered root 
of Monkshood (aconite) had been mixed with pepper and 
sprinkled over the greens.* 


THE WIMBLEDON POISONING CASE. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hawkins, aZ the Central Criminal 
Court, March 9, and five folloioing days^ 1882. 

For the Prosecution: The Solicitor-General (Sir F. Herschel), Mr. Poland, 
and Mr. A. L. Smith. 

For the Defence : Mr. Montagu Williams, Mr. C. Matthews, Mr. E. 
Gladstone, atid Mr. W. S. Hobson. 

George Henry Lameony surgeon, aged 29, was indicted for 
the murder of his brother-in-law, Percy Malcolm John, at 
Blenheim House, Wimbledon, on December 8rd, 1881. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

In the winter of 1881, among the pupils at the school of 
Mr. Bedbrook, of Blenheim House, Wimbledon, was Percy 
Malcolm John, the youngest of the five children of a Man- 
chester merchant, a lad of about nineteen years of age, a sad 
sufierer from paralysis of the lower limbs produced by curva- 
ture of the spine, but otherwise in a fair state of health. 
Since the death of their mother in 1869, the children had 
been orphan wards in Chancery, and previously to 1881, one 
brother and one sister had died, under age, another sister 
had married a Mr. Chapman, and the third the prisoner, a 
medical practitioner at Bournemouth, who was now indicted 
for the murder of his brother-in-law. By the wills of their 
parents, the children, as they came of age or married, were 
entitled to the family property in equal shares, those of such 
as died under age passing to the survivors. Hence, at the 
time of his death, Percy John had property in expectance to 
the amount of i93,000, which, in the event of his death as a 

minor, would be equally divided between his two married 

« 


* DtMin Medical Journals vol. xix., p. 403. 
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sisters, and by the settlement made by Mrs. Lamson on 
her marriage, her share would come into the hands of tho 
prisoner.* Though such a sad sufferer from paralysis as to 
be unable to move about readily except in a wheel-chair, and 
only able to drag himself backwards up a few stairs,! there 
were no symptoms of serious bodily illness in the lad : his 
temper was good, and his intelligence fair. 

In his brother-in-law’s health Lamson appeared to take 
, great interest, visiting him at the school, having him to stay 
at his own house, and sending to his master from America 
some medicines which he stated had been found useful in 
that country in similar cases. On the 1st of December, the 
prisoner wrote to the boy that he would come to see him tho 
next evening, before he left for Paris — a promise which he 
failed to keep.! On the 3rd, however, about seven in the 
evening, he came, bringing with him some sweets, a cake, 
and a box containing gelatine capsules, which he told the 
master he had brought for him from America, as convenient 
for enabling him to administer nauseous medicines to his 
pupils. At this interview with his brother-in-law, he per- 
suaded Mr. Bedbrook, w^ho was present, to take one of these 
capsules to try how easily they were swallowed. Whilst 
doing so, the master noticed that the prisoner was filling 
another with some powdered sugar, which he had asked for, 
on tlie plea of destroying the alcohol in some wine of which 
he was partaking. When he had put in the sugar, the 
prisoner, turning to the lad, shook up the capsule, saying, 
‘‘ It has to be shaken in order that the medicine may go to 

* On tho death of Herbert John, in 1879, the prisoner had received £479 
India Stock and £269 Consols as his wife’s share of that child’s property. — 
Evidence of Mr. Chapman^ and of Mr. Omurnd, the trustee. 

f At Blenheim House he had two wheel-chairs — one on the basement floor, 
and one on the bedroom floor, Fi’om the evidence of Mrs. Jolliffe^ at whose 
house the Chapmans lodged at Shauklin, in August, 1880, he was then able to 
get himself up and down stairs, but with great difficulty — crawling up on his 
hands and knees. The spinal curvature was gradually increasing. 

J It will be seen later that he went through the form of going to Wimbledon 
that evening with Mr. Tullocb, and pretending to him that he had been to the 
school, — Sec evidence of John Law TuUochy i^ost. 
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the bottom. You are good at taking medicine ; take this.” 
The boy swallowed the capsule, and within a few minutes 
after, the prisoner, saying that he wanted to catch the tidal- 
train for Paris, left the school-house. In about twenty 
minutes afterwards Percy complained of heartburn, gradually 
became worse, was carried up to bed, and vomited largely in 
the closet.* He felt,” he said, as he had done in the pre- 
vious August when the prisoner gave him a pill in the Isle of 
Wight.” He was in great pain, violently restless, and with , 
diflftculty kept down by those who were holding him. After 
more simple remedies had failed to relieve him, the doctors 
who had been called in injected morphia under the skin, which 
had a temporary effect. This was subsequently repeated, but 
with no apparent result, and shortly afterwards he died, within 
four hours of swallowing the capsule. The post-mortem ex- 
amination revealed no signs of such a natural form of disease 
as would account for his sudden death — ^the only sign of 
disease being the long-standing curvature of the spine, dis- 
tressing, but at that time innocuous. A chemical analysis of 
the stomach and other parts of the body was had, and, so far 
as the present state of scientific knowledge could decide, it 
was the firm opinion of the experienced analysts Drs. Steven- 
son and Dupre, that death was due to an irritant vegetable 
poison, and that that poison was aconitia, a most highly 
poisonous vegetable alkaloid, containing the active principle 
of aconite, the product of the root of monkshood. 

Suspicion naturally fell on the prisoner, and w^as greatly 
increased when it was discovered that a few days before his 
last visit to the boy he had purchased aconitia in London, 
and that previously to the illness of the deceased in the Isle 
of Wight, the prisoner had also purchased of a druggist at 
Shanklin some of this deadly poison. In the meantime the 
prisoner had gone to Paris, whence on the 8th of December 

* It is incorrectly stated, in the Summary of Affidavits, that symptoms of 
poisoning did not begin till about three-quarters of an hour after Lamson had 
left (p. 5). 
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he unexpectedly returned, presented himself to the police at 
Scotland Yard, in consequence, as he said, of the reports he 
had seen in the papers, and, apparently to his surprise, was 
taken into custody. 

Other incidents in the prisoner's career and conduct gradu- 
ally came to light. Whilst in practice as a surgeon at 
Bournemouth he had been in great pecuniary difficulties, 
though he had received his share of the property of that one 
of the children who had died a minor ; an execution had been 
put into his house, and at the time of the murder he was 
admittedly in straitened circumstances. Again, in the 
boy'^ boxes at school, in addition to some genuine quinine 
powders purchased of a chemist in the Isle of Wight, and 
proved to be free from poison, which had been sent to the boy 
by the prisoner, were three heavily charged with aconitia, and 
two pills containing this deadly drug. Again, he had written 
to the boy on the 1st of December that he would call on him 
on his way to Paris the next day. He went to Wimbledon, 
however, on the evening of the 2nd, with his friend, a 
Mr. Tulloch, whom he left at the, station, whilst he professed 
to have gone to the school, and to whom he said that ‘‘ he 
had seen his brother-in-law, who was much worse, and that 
he did not expect he would live long, and that he would not 
go on to Paris that night, as Mr, Bedbrook, who was a 
director of a continental line, had told him that there was a 
bad boat on.” All this was untrue. He had never been to 
the school, and Mr. Bedbrook had nothing to do with any 
continental line. He had invented the whole story. 

In the trial that followed, the interest centred on the im- 
possibility of detecting vegetable poisons by any chemi- 
cal tests, and on the necessity, as in Dr. Pritchard's case, 
with aconite, of relying on the test of tasting the extract 
from the various parts of the body. On this test, supported 
by the effects observed on injecting drops of the extract under 
the skins of mice, which successively died of the operation, and 
exhibited the same symptoms before death as resulted from 
similar injections of pure aconitia, depended the proof that the 
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death resulted from this poison. I proceed therefore to give 
the medical and analytical evidence in detail. 

EVIDENCE OF MEDICAL ATTENDANTS. 

Dr. Berry f of Wimbledon, the regular medical attendant 
at the school, who had known the deceased for a year and a 
half, and only had occasion to attend him twice during that 
time, once for vaccination, and another time for an eruption 
on the skin, his state of health being otherwise good, gave 
the following account of the symptoms : — 

‘‘ On Saturday, Dec. 3, 1 arrived at the school about five minutes 
to nine p.m., and was taken by Mr. Bedbrook to Percy John’s room.* 
He was in bed, and partly undressed, and in great pain in 
the stomach. He also complained of the skin of his face being 
drawn, and that there was a sense of constriction in the throat, 
in consequence of which he was unable to swallow. He was 
retching and vomiting ; the vomit was a small quantity of dark- 
coloured fluid. I asked him shortly after the cause of his illness 
(Mr. Bedbrook had previously made a communication to me), and 
said to Percy, ‘ Did your brother-in-law ever give you quinine i^ills 
before?’ He said, ‘Yes, at Shanklin.' I said, ‘Did it make you 
like this before 1 ’ ‘ Yes/ he said, ‘ but not so bad.’ There is 

nothing in ordinary quinine pills to produce such symptoms. I did 
not form an opinion at that time to what the symptoms were due. 
During an interval of the vomiting I had some white of egg beaten 
up in water given to him, which he was able to swallow, and had 
hot linseed poultices placed on his stomach. He was very restless 
on the bed — violently so, throwing himself backwards and forwards 
and from side to side. Several people held him to prevent him 
from injuring himself. He did not improve at all under this 
treatment. Hearing that Dr. Little, a medical man of Wimbledon, 
was in the house, I had him sent for, and in about twenty or 
twenty-five minutes after I had been in the room he came. 
I consulted him, and we determined to inject some morphia. I 
left the house to get the morphia and an instrument, being away 
five to ten minutes. When I returned the deceased was not 

* According to Banbury, a pupil, the boy had gone over some examination 
papers with him after tea, and was in good health and spirits. Ball, another 
pupil, gave the same account of the boy’s health. 
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better, and I injected a quarter of a grain of morphia under the 
skin, over the region of the stomach. This was done about ten 
o’clock. The symptoms abated somewhat about half-past ten, but 
not very much. They were still all present, but in a modified 
degree, and then they returned again a little before eleven as 
severely as before the injection of the morphia. A little before 
eleven the deceased asked to have the morphia injected again. 
He complained then of pain in his body, but not in any particular 
part. I then about eleven injected one-sixth of a grain of morphia 
in the same place as V)efore, but it had no apparent effect. In 
about ten minutes he became a little unconscious and wandering. 
That was the first time I noticed it. His breathing became slower 
and sighing, and the heart’s action weaker and weaker, and he died 
about twenty minutes after eleven.” 

In his account of the symptoms and the progress of the 
case until the deceased’s death, Dr. Berry was fully confirmed 
by Dr. Little, who added that at that time they were of 
opinion that the death was due to an irritant poison. Dr, 
Berry then gave the results of 

THE POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

“ After his death Dr. Little and I collected some of the vomit 
which had been caught in a basin in the bed-room. (He had 
previously vomited in the closet.) I also collected some from the 
floor of the bed-room and the closet, and the whole was put into a 
cup together, and thence into a clean bottle, which was sealed with 
my own seal, and given to Mr. Bond on the day of the post-rrwrtem 
examination. 

‘‘ On Tuesday, Dec. 6th, Mr. Bond, Dr. Little, and myself, made 
a post-mortem examination. I made some notes at the time which 
I have here. With the exception of the paralysis of the lower 
limbs, he was a particularly well-developed, muscular lad. The 
brain was slightly congested superficially, as well as the substance 
of the brain itself. By superficially, I mean the membranes. 
There was no fluid in the ventricles of the brain, nor under the 
membranes. The pupils of the eyes were dilated ; the lips pale 
and the tongue bleached; in the right lung were some old 
adhesions at the apex, between the lung and the chest wall, the 
result of inflammation at some previous time. Both lungs were 
healthy, but considerably congested in the lower part. The heart 
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was healthy muscularly, the valves also healthy ; it wob almost 
entirely empty and flaccid. There was a small quantity of fluid in 
the pericardmm. The liver was normal in size, but intensely 
congested. The kidneys were also normal in size, but much 
congested, and the spleen was also congested but normal in size. 
The stomach had the mucous membrane congested throughout. 
Under the surface, near the large end of the stomach, were six or 
eight small yellowish-grey patches, slightly raised, about the size 
of a small bean. Towards the smaller end of the stomach were 
two or three similar smaller spots. I believe that they were the 
result of inflammation, caused recently before death. The stomach 
contained three or four ounces of dark fluid, which was carefully 
preserved, and of which Mr. Bond took charge. I examined the 
duodenum, the first part of which was greatly congested, and there 
were patches of congestion on other parts of the small intestines. 
Portions of the intestines were taken care of by Mr, Bond, who 
also took possession of the stomach itself and portions of the liver, 
with the gall bladder, both of the kidneys and the spleen. The 
bladder contained three or four ounces of urine, which was drawn 
off and taken possession of by Mr. Bond. There were no traces of 
inflammation in i\xe peritoneum. The membranes of the spinal 
cord were greatly congested. Except the appearance of the lungs 
and the curvature of the spine, these were all the appearances I 
noted in the post-mortem examination. There was nothing in the 
post-Tnxyrtem examination to account for death from natural causes. 
I should say that he died from the efiect of some irritant poison, 
the administration of which would, I believe, account for all the 
appearances. Aconitia is a vegetable alkaloid poison, and the 
appearances would be consistent with a fatal dose of that poison, 
but I have no special knowledge on the subject.” 

On crosB-examination, the witness repeated, in several 
forms, that he had no special knowledge of aconitia, but 
some of aconite as used internally for cancer, erysipelas, and 
other complaints, and was unable to say whether a grain of 
aconitia blended into 20 pills would be good for curvature 
of the spine, and that the remedies he applied were for the 
violent irritation of the stomach from which up to the time of 
his death he believed the deceased was suffering. 

** At the post-mortem I examined the spinal cord and the spinal 
curvature. The cord was healthy, but congested. The exis^nce 
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of paralysis is oonsisfcent with a healthy spinal oord, but not with 
healthy bone and healthy intervertebral cartilages. 1 did not 
examine the condition of the arteries in the neighbourhood of the 
curvature.” 

Mr, WiUiariM, — Are you not aware that there are many cases 
on record of death having resulted from the effects of pressure on 
the arteries in the regions of these curvatures ? ” 

Witness, — “ No ; but I am not prepared to say that there are 
not such cases.” 

Mr, Williams, — ** Will you undertake to say that death did not 
result from such a cause as that 1 ” 

Witness, — “ I cannot undertake to say. I did not examine to 
see the effect of the spinal curvature on the position of the lungs.” 

Mr, Williams, — “ Nor what its effect was on the heart ? ” 

TRnew.— « No.” 

Mr, Williams, — “Do you not know that the lungs are very 
much displaced in some cases of spinal curvature ? ” 

Witness, — “ Yes, they are.” 

Mr, Williams, — “Is not the heart very much displaced 1 ” 

Witness, — “ Yes.” 

Mr, Williams, — “You say this irritation of the stomach was 
consistent with poisoning with vegetable alkaloids, and yet you 
have never seen a case of such poisoning ? ” 

Witness, — “I have not; I did not take means to ascertain 
whether the appearances were post-mortemr, I know — only from 
Taylor’s ‘Medical Jurisprudence* — that vegetable alkaloids have 
produced these symptoms,” 

On re-examination, the witness said that ‘‘he could not 
think that the death was caused by anything he saw in the 
curvature of the spine ; that if death had been caused by 
pressure on the arteries, he should not have expected to find 
the symptoms of irritation in the stomach which existed after 
death ; that displacement of the lungs and heart had not been, 
in this case, produced by the curvature of the spine, and, if 
there had been much displacement of either, he could not 
have failed to observe it.” Dr. Little was equally inexpe- 
rienced with Dr. Berry in cases of poisoning, but agreed with 
him that the curvature of the spine in the lumbar region had 
not displaced either the lungs, the stomach, or the heart, and 
that the patches on the surface of the stomach were of recent 
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date — might have existed for days, but not for weeks, but 
not without the patient suffering.'' 

Mr. Bond, the Lecturer on Forensic Medicine at the West- 
minster Hospital, detailed the various portions of the body 
which he put aside for chemical analysis and delivered to 
Dr. Dupre; the receipt of two pills given to him by Dr. Berry, 
one of which was taken out of one of the capsule boxes after 
the boy's death, and the other brought to Dr. Berry whilst he 
in attendance on the deceased, and two packets of sweets, 
and part of a cake. He further confirmed the evidence of 
Dr. Berry as to the results of the post-mortem examination, 
with the exception, that Dr. Berry had omitted to state that 
“ the whole of the lungs were somewhat congested, and the 
anterior part of them exceedingly so, and that the body was 
not decomposed." In his opinion there was nothing to account 
for death from natural causes, and he attributed it to poison- 
ing by some vegetable alkaloid, such as aconitia, a fatal dose 
of which could be given in one of the capsules. The appear- 
ances on the post-mortem examination were, he considered, 
such as he should expect to find in death by aconitia. He 
agreed also with the other medical men that the grey patches 
on the stomach were recent, due to intense irritation, and 
would cause the deceased great pain, and induce vomiting. 
On the question of the probable effect of the curvature of the 
spine, he gave the following most material evidence : — 

“ The principal curvature was in the lower part of the body ; 
ill the upper part of the spine there was slight anti-posterior or 
forward curvature, but it was not enough to affect the position of 
the heart or lungs relatively to each other. The cavities of the 
chest appeared to me to be deeper from before backward than 
usual. The heart was in its right position, except perhaps that 
it was higher up in the body than is normal. In the lower region 
there was a good deal of lateral curvature. I examined the spinal 
cord down to the end of the dorsal vertebrae, and I found the 
membranes very much congested, but otherwise it was quite 
healthy, to all appearance. I did not examine it with a micro- 
scope. In the lower lumbar region I did not open the canal, for 
it was very twisted, and I had difficulty in getting it open. No 
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disease theio could have caused suddeu death. The cui*vature 
appeared to be of long standing ; the bones were verj hard, and 
there was no active disease there. 1 think it impossible that 
death could have been caused by pressure produced by the 
curvature on one of the arteries.^* 


The cross-examination of Mr. Bond by Mr. Williams was 
directed, Jirstj to whether the time at which after taking the 
dose the symptoms might be expected to show, depended on 
its amount. Of this the witness had no knowledge, but con- 
sidered that that would be determined by the fulness or 
emptiness of the stomach ; and secondly^ whether he would 
expect to find in the stomach the amount of poison that would 
cause death. On this last point the following questions and 
answers must be reported : — 

Mr. Williams, — “Would you, supposing death had been occa- 
sioned by aconitia, expect to find the amount of poison that had 
caused death, or would it have disappeared ? ’’ 

Mr. Bond, — “ I believe it would be possible to use so small a 
dose that it could not bo found in the stomach.” 

Mr, Williams, — “Supposing death caused by aconitia, would 
you expect to find the actual amount that caused death ? ” 

Mr. Bond. — “ That would depend on the amount. My opinion 
is that if death was caused by an ordinary amount, traces would 
be found.” 

Mr. Williams. — “ Of the amount that caused death ? ” 

Mr, Bond, — “ Not of all.” 

Mr. Williams. — “ And you say aconitia enough to cause death 
might leave no trace in the stomach % ” 

Mr, Bmd, — “ Not of aconitia in the stomach.” 

Mr, Williams, — “ Do you agree with this : ‘ that the poison found 
on analysis would be over and above that used up in causing 
death ? ’ ” 

Mr, Bond, — “ No ; I should not agree to that, unless it means 
that so small a quantity had been absorbed, causing death, leaving 
a larger amount which did not cause death. What I mean is, that 
the poison which may have caused death has been removed from 
the stomach to other organs, and it is quite possible that a larger 
amount may be left behind in the stomach than the portion which 
has been removed, and caused death,” 
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Mr^ Williams, — ** Do you mean that it would be decomposed in 
causing death ? ’’ 

Mr, Bond, — " I do not know whether it would or not. I think 
not. I will not give a decided answer one way or the other. I 
have no idea.” 

Mr, Williams, — " * Guy and Ferrier on Forensic Medicine * is 
one of the first authorities, is it not 1 ” 

Mr, Bond, — Yes, I think so.” 

Mr. Williams, — Do you agree with this, in regard to aconitia, 
‘ that the commencement of the symptoms may be in a few minutes 
or in one or two hours M ” 

Mr, Bmd, — “ I do not know anything about poisoning by the 
alkaloid aconitia, so I cannot say one way or other.” 

Mr, Williams, — I understood you to say, that the ventricles of 
the heart were both empty ? ” 

Mr, Bond , — “ The ventricles and auricles were both empty.” 

Mr, Williams, — ^^Can you produce any case on record where 
such a symptom as that has appeared in poisoning by aconitia 1 ” 

Mr, Bond, — ** No, I cannot produce any case on record of 
poisoning by aconitia.” 

On re-examination, the witness declined to speak more posi- 
tively on this point, on the ground that he was a surgeon, and 
therefore had not had experience in the pathology of such 
cases. His only experience in poisoning by alkaloids had 
been in a case of strychnia. In reply to the Judge, he ad- 
mitted “ that other vegetable poisons, even a strong solution 
of oil of mustard, would produce the same congestion of the 
stomach, and the same yellow marks as had been found ; that 
a vegetable alkaloid would pass within a minute from the 
stomach into the blood, and that it would be more likely to 
be found in the liver, kidneys, and urine, than in the heart ; 
he did not know whether strychnia had been found in the 
heart when not discoverable in the blood and the urine.” 

ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence 
and Chemistry at Guy’s Hospital, and Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine at the London University, after enumerating the 
various matters handed to him and Dr. Dupre by Mr. Bond 
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for analysis,* and stating that the methods of it were arranged* 
with his colleague, the manual operations carried out by both 
of them, and the results of those performed by Dr. Dupr6 
examined by himself, gave the following evidence, wtich must 
be reported in full. 

** The bottle marked ‘ A * contained portions of the liver, spleen, 
and kidney. To that was applied Stas's process. I obtained an 
alkaloidal extract which contained a trace of morphia, and which, 
placed on the tongue, gave a faint sensation like that produced by 


* The following is a list of the various articles delivered to Dr. Stevenson 
for analysis : — “I received a number of bottles and things from Mr. Bond. 
There was a bottle, duly secured and sealed, and labelled ‘ liver, spleen, and 
kidneys.* That was labelled with the letter A. I received a bottle labelled 
*B,’ containing parts of small intestines, caecum and colon, and other parts 
of the intestines handed to Dr. Bond on December 7. A third bottle was 
received, containing part of the stomach. The fourth was a bottle secured, 
sealed, and labelled * stomach,’ handed to Dr. Dupre by Mr. Bond on Decem- 
ber 7th, ‘ D. * The fifth was a bottle, sealed and secured as before, * urine, ’ 
handed to Dr. Dupr4 by Mr. Bond on December 7, ‘E.’ The sixth was a 
bottle, sealed and labelled * vomit;* and on another label, handed to Dr, 
Bond by Dr. Berry, December 6, *F.’ With thi^ was a broken bottle, un- 
labelled, and a gutta-percha wrapper, with two seals upon it, as Mr. Griffin 
said. The next, * 7,* was a pill-box. It was secured and sealed, and marked 
on the tape which secured it *C.B.’ That is the pill-box (identified), and it 
is sealed in the same manner as the wrapper of the broken bottle. ‘ 8 ’ was 
a newspaper parcel sealed ; * 9 ’ was a brown paper parcel sealed ; * 10 ’ w’as a 
paper parcel sealed. That was the whole of what I received from Mr. Bond. 

* 11 ’ I received from Inspector Butcher. That was opened in the presence of 
Mr. Bond. It contained a box — (this is the box) — with capsules in it. These 
capsules in the bottle were some of the 107 capsules. There was a paper with 
some' sugar in it ; some loose sugar, sweetmeat sugar. It contained a box of 
quinine powders — (box identified)— labelled ‘quinine powders* in writing, 
and had the name ‘J. W. Littlefield, Ventnor,* in print. There were four 
pills loose, one large comfit from a Dundee cake, and one of the capsules con- 
tained what appeared to be a pill, but which was really a similar comfit.*’ 

“ I don’t tliinV you said what was in the newspaper parcel ?** 

“ Eight packets.” 

“ What did the next parcel contain ? ” 

“ Nine packets. Packet 11 I received from Inspector Butcher on December 
12, marked ‘ 1 W. D.* Inside that there were two little tinfoil packages. 
Twelve was received from Butcher on December 14. It was a parcel labelled 
< The remainder of the sugar from Dr. Bedbrook’s.’ Sherry from the decanter 
used by Lamson was handed to me by Butcher on the 14th,’* 

“ Did you later on receive this box and wafers ?” 

“ Yes. It is marked 14,” 
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*aoonitia. I reserved that for experiments. To the bottle ‘2,* 
which contained part of the bowels, large and small, I applied the 
same process. I obtained an extract which I have done nothing 
further with — that is to say, I have not tested the extract. No. 3 
contained a fluid, the contents of the stomach, ozs. This was 
treated in a somewhat similar way. The fluid contained a raisin 
and a piece of fruit like the top of a carrot or an apple. From 
that fluid I obtained, by Stas’s process, an alkaloidal extract, 
which was distinctive, and produced a very faint sensation, like 
that of aconitia. When placed on the tongue, burning of the lips 
was produced, though the extract did not touch the lips. Burn- 
ing, tingling — a kind of numbness peculiar but difiicult to 
define ; a salivation creating a desire to expectorate, a sensation 
at the back of the throat of sw^elling up, and this was followed by 
a peculiar scared sensation of the tongue, as if a hot iron had been 
drawn over it, or some strong caustic placed on it. I reserved 
that alkaloidal extract also for physiological experiments. No. 4 D 
contained a human stomach, and 7 ozs. of spirits added to preserve 
the stomach. I observed that the stomach was reddened, I think 
from congestion, in the region of the greater curvature, and pos- 
teriorly. At one part there was a little pit as if a blister or 
inflammatory effusion of lymph had broken. From the stomach 
and liquid in the bottle I made an extract by Stas’s process, 
and obtained an alkaloidal extract. That I reserved ; but I 
tasted it, and it had no particular taste that I could recognize. 
Next was No. 5 E, containing the urine, G ozs. I opened it in 
Dr, Dupre’s presence. He found that 4 ozs. of urine had had 
2 ozs. of spirit added to preserve it. I made an extract from a 
portion of that liquid — three-fourths. I obtained an alkaloidal 
extract which contained a trace of morphia. By a further process 
1 obtained more morphia, but the first alkaloid 1 referred to was 
more than could be accounted for by the morphia I obtained. 
Some of this extract was placed upon my tongue. It produced 
the effects of aconitia, which 1 have already described, in a marked 
degree, and a peculiar burning sensation extending downwards 
towards the stomach.” 

By tive Judgt , — I have 50 or 80 alkaloids in my possession, 
and I have tasted most of them.” 

The Solidtor-GeneraL — How long did the effects last ? ” 

“ About four hours^ — not all the effects, but the burning 
on the tongue did. I made an experiment on about one-third of 
the urine. I injected it beneath the skin of a mouse. The animal 
was obviously affected in two minutes. From that time it exhi- 
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bited symptoms of poisoning, and died in. 30 minutes. I made 
some experiments on mice from Morson^s aconitia, which I pro- 
cured for the purpose. I injected some of that, after dissolving it, 
under the skins of several mice. It operated on the mice in a 
manner which was undistiuguishable from the effect of the urine. 
The effects of the two I might say were ridiculously alike. Tar- 
taric acid was previously used on a mouse in the same quantities 
and was found inoperative. I retained portions of the extract 
made from the liver, spleen, and kidneys, from the stomach, and 
from the contents of the stomach. All contained an alkaloid ; two 
giving a slight taste of aconitia, and the third no taste. I then 
mixed together the alkaloidal extracts, Nos. 1, 3, and 4, and I 
injected it under the skin of a mouse, in the same manner, and it 
produced effects on the mouse, in nine minutes from that time, of 
severe symptoms of poisoning, and the animal died in 22 minutes. 
These symptoms were precisely similar to those produced by Morson^s 
aconitia. No. G, the vomit, contained nearly ten ounces, or half 
a pint, of thick, pasty fluid stuff, with which also were spirits of 
wine. Dr. Dupr6 pointed out marks showing that to 5oz. of vomit 
5oz. of spirit had been added. There was a good deal of solid 
matter in the vomit, which must have been of a solid character. 
I examined the solid portion and found it consisted of pieces of 
fat, a very small portion of the muscular fibre of some animal, 
pieces of onion, a little starch, probably that of wheat, a slice of 
candied peel like that put on the top of cake, a piece of apple pulp, 
raisins, and some pineapple, with just the odour of pineapple drops. 
I subsequently examined with the microscope the vomit again, the 
solid portions, to see if I could find anything corresponding to the 
root of aconite or the root of horseradish. I found neither. I 
made an extract from the vomit, and obtained an alkaloidal 
extract. The extract had no trace of morphia or of quinine. I 
applied it to the tongue with a very powerful result, such as that 
of aconitia. The severe forms of attack lasted for 6 J hours ; it 
lasted for that time, though the effects did not then cease. I took 
l-24th part for experiment on a mouse. I injected it into the 
back of a mouse. It was severely affected in 2i minutes, the 
symptoms continuing till the time of its death, 15 J minutes after. 
Those symptoms were parallel with those of aconitia. In my 
judgment the vomit submitted to me contained a considerable 

quantity of aconitia.” 

Question . — “ Can you fix what quantity? ” 

Approximately it was not less than one-seventh, and 

not more than one-fourth of a grain.” 
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Questioiu — What would be a fatal dose of aconitia to a human 
being ? 

Answer . — ‘‘ There is only one fatal case I know of, and in that 
death was caused by about one>sixteenth of a grain. What is 
known to have caused death was not less than one-twenty-first of 
a grain, and not more than one-thirteenth. Each of the boxes 
produced contained capsulea There were only two pills in them. 
They were gelatine-coated pills, like those in the bottle. I 
examined those pills, or rather 1 saw Dr. Dupr6 do so. They were 
simply five-grain quinine pills.*' 

Qaestim . — The packet of sweetmeats, No. 8, Did they contain 
any traces of poison ? ” 

Answer, — No.” 

Question, — “No. 9, the cake 1 

Answer , — “ That contained no traces of poison of any kind.’^ 

Question, — “No. 10, the capsules, did you examine them 1” 

Answer , — “ They are simply gelatine capsules." 

Question , — “You have told us there were some pills loose 2” 

Answer . — “Yes j there were four, and they were similar to those 
I have just referred to, quinine, gelatine- coated pills. There was 
some sugar in a paper. Some of the powders were in larger papers* 
than others; six were in large. They contained H grains of 
disulphate of quinine. There were 14 smaller papers containing 
powders. They were tied together in a bundle numbering from 7 
to 20. They varied considerably in weight, the lowest weighed 
6-lOtbs of a grain, the highest 1| grains. Three of the powders 
differed in appearance. The average weight of those which were 
quinine were 9-lOths of a grain, I examined those powders, and 
I found they consisted, eleven of them, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 18, and 20, of disulphate of quinine simply, the ordinary 
quinine powders, but varying considerably in weight, from 3-lOths 
of a grain up to li grains. Of the other three, my attention was 
drawn to No. 16 by Dr. Dupr^; it was a different colour, as also 
were Nos. 17 and 19. No. 16 was an obvious mixture ; there were 
two substances clearly to a chemist, who would have noticed the 
mixture at once. It was a very pale fawn, the mixture ; the other 
was a pure white. No. 16 weighed grs. or 1*79 grs. No, 17 
weighed *88 of a grain ; No. 19 weighed 1*26, or about IJ grs. In 
the No. 16, which appeared to be a mixture, it looked as if the 
quinine had been damaged. I tasted it, and in about three 
minutes a startling sensation came pn. The sensation was severe 
for three hours, and then gradually went away after dinner.” 

Question , — “ Did you make a special examination of the pills ? ” 
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Amim\ — " Yes.*' 

Qmstion, — “ What amount of aconitia was in the pills ? ” 

Answer , — "Decimal .83. In the quinine pills there was ’9 6. I 
tested the action of this quinine on a mouse. In three and a half 
minutes after I had administered it the effect was the same as 
before. In No. 17 thei*e was aconitia, and in 19 there was 
aconitia ; I cannot tell you how much. In 17 and 19 1 noticed the 
difference in colouring between the ordinary quinine powders. 
The proportion of aconitia was considerably less in 16 as compared 
with 19.’* 

Question, — " Is it usual to wrap pills in tinfoil ? ” 

Amwer, — " No.** 

Question, — " Or to put them in boxes of this description % ** 

Answer, — " Oh, no.” 

Question, — " Were these two pills examined by yourself and Dr. 
Diipr6 ] ” 

Answer, — “ Yes ; one weighed 3 grs. and another 2^-. There was 
nothing particular in the appearance. There was a little bitter- 
ness at first with the 2 J grain pill. I cut out a small piece with 
a penknife. We all took a little piece, I only took the 22nd part 
of a grain. Part of it was used for the microscope. It caused in- 
tense burning. The bitterness of quinine was followed by intense 
burning, and the same symptoms I have already described, but of 
a more severe kind. I injected some of that into the back of a 
mouse. It exhibited symptoms of poisoning, was very ill in two 
minutes, and it died in minutes. I came to the conclusion 
that there was *45 of a grain of aconitia in that pill, or nearly half 
a grain. No. 12 was the sheny. I found no trace of poison in 
that, nor in the wafers. I have said the urine contained aconitia, 
showing that the poison had been absorbed into the blood, had 
passed through the tissues of the body, and had become excreted, 
I have said I found in the extracts traces of morphia. I have 
heard of the injection of morphia by Dr. Little and Dr. Berry 
during the last hour of the boy’s illness. The traces I found weie 
such as I should have expected to find from that, both in the urine 
and probably in the liver too.’* 

Question,—*^ Could a fatal dose of aconitia be administered in 
such a capsule as this ? ” 

Answer, — " Oh, yes. Many times a fatal dose. I haye put into 
one a grain of aconitia, and into another a half-grain,'* 

[Capsules produced by Witness, and shown to Judge and Jurji 
to show how little space in the capsule was occupied even by the 
grain of aconitia.] 


mm2 
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Witness continued — “ The symptoms lasted after tasting the pill 
?| hours, notwithstanding having taken a meal.’^ 

Question, — ^'Supposing aconitia taken in a capsule of this de- 
scription, would it prevent a taste on the tongue % ” 

Answer, — Oh, yes,” 

Question, — ‘‘ I believe there is no test of aconitia ? ” 

Answer. — “ No specific or characteristic chemical test.” 

Question. — What are the tests 1 ” 

Answer, — " We can tell chemically that it is an alkaloid. Then 
there is the physiological test, the effect on the tongue and the 
neighbouring parts, and its general efiect on the system if taken in 
any quantity. Then the other physiological test is that it will kill, 
after a definite course of symptoms, as shown in my experiments 
with the mice.” 

Question. — “ Have you any doubt that you did ffnd aconitia in 
the portions of the body you examined and in the vomit ? ” 

Answer. — Not the least. I have heard the description of the 
deceased boy. He had symptoms such as would arise from poison- 
ing by aconite. His symptoms approached more nearly to those 
caused by that than any other poison. Judging from the symp- 
toms discovered at the postmortem examination, I should say that 
he died from poisoning by aconitia.” 

Question, — "Is aconitia a medicine commonly used for spinal 
diseases in this country 1 ” 

Answer. — " No.” 

Question. — "I do not know if you are aware of its use here by 
medical men ? ” 

Answer. — "No ; the British Pharmacopoeia orders it for external 
use, but makes no mention of any dose for internal use. It was 
formerly tried a quarter of a centuiy ago, or thirty years ago, but 
it was given up because it was too dangerous.” 

On cross-examination by Mr, WilliamSy after he had stated 
that he had never seen an acknowledged death from aconitia, 
but founded his opinion not only from tasting, testing, and 
the experiments on mice, but from his reading, and that he 
knew that it was used in France and Germany, but not 
that it was sold at the French chemist’s in the Hay- 
market as a patent medicine, * the examination proceeded as 
follows ; — 


Question . — "Do you know Guibert’s French book on chemistry?” 
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Aumoer . — " Yeg \ I know the book. I have it in my possession.” 
Question, — “ Would you look at that book — is that it 1 ” 

Answer , — ” Yes ; that is the book.” 

Question, — " Do you there find a formula for pills with aoonitia 
in them ? ” 

Answer, — Y es.” 

Question, — " And drops 1 ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Question, — “ For internal use 1 ” 

Answer, — “No. The drops are for dropping in the ear; the 
pills are for internal use.” 

Question, — “Also for ointment 1 ” 

Ansmr, — “ Yes.” 

Question, — “And in the British Pharmacopoeia you will find 
‘ Unguentum Aconitiae/ 8 grains of aconitia to 1 ounce of lard ? ” 
Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Question, — ^'^Is Sidney Ringer an acknowledged authority on 
therapeutics ? ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Question, — “ Do you know his books ? ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Question, — “ Do you agree with this * Aconite is used exter- 
nally in the^form of liniment or ointment to relieve pain ] ” 

Answer. — “ Yes.” 

Question, — “ The ‘ Unguentum Aconitiee ' alludes to aoonitia, does 
it not ? ” 

Answer, — “ Yes, the ointment does.” 

Qimtion,-^*' Is that applied in neuralgic cases ? ” 

Answer,---^^ Yes, it is used in neuralgia and rheumatism.” 
Question, — “ Do you agree with the statement, * That a piece of 
ointment the size of a bean or nut should be applied with friction, 
which enhances its efiicacy 1 ’ ” 

Ansiver, — “ Yes, to the skin.” 

Question,-— k piece the size of a bean would contain half a grain 

of aoonitia, would it not ? ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Question,—^' Do you agree that the application in such a case 

will out short pain 1 ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

QueOim, — “ And prevent sickness 1 ” 

Answer,— I do not know about that. Sickness is not a usual 

symptom in neuralgia and rheumatism.” 

Qu^^tAon,—"^^ Do you agree with this, that * Aconite diminishes 
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sensibility, and it has been used internally in vai’ious painful 
diseases ? * 

Ansioer, — ‘‘Yes, aconite.” 

Question, — ‘‘Hare you heard of the use of aconitia in typhoid 
fever ? ” 

Answer, — “No ; I have heard of its use in fevers generally, but 
not in typhoid.” 

Question, — ** In the Journal of Medicine^ No. 27, March, 1882, 
by Dr. Phipson ” * 

The Solicitw-General objected that that was something written 
within a few days. 

Mr, M, Williams. — “Then I will put this question generally. 
Have you heard of its use internally in severe cases of fever ? ” 
Answer, — “ Yes, I have heard of its use in fever, but not in 
typhoid.” 

Question, — “ Have you heard of its use in pleuro-pneumonia ? ” 
Answer, — “Yes, in very minute doses; it is recommended in a 
journal of medicine which is edited by a man who is not a medical 
man.” 

Question, — “Your collaborateur, Dr. Dupr4, is not a medical 
man, is he 1 ” 

Answer, — “ No.” 

Question, — “ With regard to the symptoms — the dilated pupils — 
are they not invariably dilated three days after death 1 ” 

Answer. — “After a natural death. The simface of the tongue 
being rough is no sure sign of aconitia poisoning. Congestion of the 
biuin has been observed in aconite poisoning, but is no sure sign.” 

Question. — “Has bloody -fluid in the bag of the heart been met 
with in aconitia poisoning ? ” 

Answer, — “ Yes.” 

Quesiim. — “Would you expect to find the ventricles and 
auricles empty ? ” 

Answ&r, — “ It has been observed in poisoning by preparations of 
aconitia ; but in the only case of aconitia poisoning I know of the 
state of the heart is not mentioned. You will find it in the Phila- 
delphia Journal of Medicine of November la8t.”t 

Question, — “ Is congested liver a sign of aconitia poisoning 1 ” 
Answer. — “ The congestion of the internal viscera is an important 
sign of poisoning by aconitia. The congestion could bo caused by 
various means. The kidneys being congested was consistent with 
aconite poisoning, but not dependent ' on it. The same could be 


* See postf Chapter XI, 


f See ^ostf Chapter XI. 
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said of ooDgestion of the spleen. I am prepared to admit that 
oases may have occurred in which congestion has been caused 
without poison. The patches in the stomach may have existed 
days before death, but not without causing pain. I commenced 
the analysis of the contents of the stomach on the 10th of Decem- 
ber. I commenced the analysis of the vomit the same day. I 
commenced to examine the urine the same day." 

Question.—" You say the bottle C, No. 3, contained matter from 
which you extracted an alkaloidal extract. Would you expect to 
find an alkaloid from morphia in tlie contents of the stomach 1" 

Answer.—" No ; but I should expect to find it in the urine, and 
I found in that more alkaloid than was consistent with morphia. 
That requires the most delicate test. By a further extraction I got 
a little more morphia.” 

Question.—" The precise process I ask you for in testing the 


alkaloidal extract.” 

Answer.— "I took half the contents of the stomach. I mixed 
it with such a quantity of rectified spirit as, with the spirit pre- 
viously added by Dr. Dupr6, made the proportion of spirit two 
volumes of spirit to one volume of matter. The liquid I took was 
acid in reaction. The liquid stood over from Sunday to Monday , 
It was then filtered. The insoluble part was well washed with 
rectified spirit. The clear liquid was then evaporated at a tempera- 
ture below that of the human body, till it was almost solid. The 
portion I had not dissolved in spirit was then treated with an 
ftd ^jitjnn al quantity of spirit, to which a little quantity of tartaric 
acid was added. The mixture was then warmed to 140 deg. Fahr. 
It was then cooled. The insoluble part was well washed with 
spirit and the clear liquid evaporated at a temperature below that 
of the human body. A fairly solid residue was obtained. I now 
obtained two alcoholic extracts, each of which wa,8 treated in a 
precisely similar manner, but separately, by digesting them with 
warm ateolute alcohol, or rather tepid, till the alcohol would take 
up and dissolve nothing more. The solutions in a^olute alcohol 
were filtered and evaporated nearly to diyness. They were then 
treated with a little water. They were found to be acid in reaction, 
and the two solutions— that is to say, that from the plain spri^ 
and the other from the tartaric acid spirit— were mixed. Cme 
was taken that they remained just faintly acid, and the solution 
IZ then agitated with washed ether. The ether was allowed to 
; it was drawn off, and replaced by fresh ether Th« 

o^nition was carried out five times. ^ ^ ’ 

allowed to evaporate at a temperature below boilmg pomt , 
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that was reserved as not containing any alkaloid. The residue 
was oily and partially dissoluble with water ; it was of a brownish 
colour. It was not weighed, but was a very appreciable quantity.*’ 
Question, — “ Were these tests conducted for aconitia only ? ” 
Answer, — Oh, no ; I tested for other poisons. The aqueous 
liquid which separated from the ether was made alkaline by car- 
bonate of soda, and it was then agitated with a mixture of washed 
ether and washed chloroform. The ether-chloroform solution was 
then allowed to separate, drawn oiF, replaced by washed ether, the 
ether again drawn off, and again replaced by ether, which was 
again drawn off. These chloroform-ethcr mixtures were mixed and 
evaporated, and finally dried in vacuo over oil of vitriol. Before 
it was placed in the vacuum, I examined it to see if there were 
any volatile alkaloids, which would be distinguished by their 
peculiar odour. There were none. I then weighed it, after 
drying, and found its weight *108 of a grain, or rather more than 
1-1 0th of a grain. It was slightly ciystalline in appearance. I 
tasted it, putting a little on my tongue. That was one of my 
taste tests.** 

Quest^jon. — That was afterwards dissolved, and part of it was 
applied to the mouse ? ** 

Answer, — ‘‘Yes, but I had previously tested it for an alkaloid. 
I went through the same operation with the vomit and the urine, 
with only minor differences of details here and .there as occasion 
required.” 

Question. — “ You say that the effect on the tongue was charac- 
teristic of aconitia. Was it characteristic of nothing else 1 ** 

Answer. — “Nothing else that I know of.** 

. Question, — “ Not of veratria ? ** 

Answer, — “ No ; I have tried that on the tongue, and its effect 
is different. I do not recollect that delpbinia is like aconitia. 
Morphia has no marked bitterness. I know that the taste is very 
different from other substances. Pepperine has an immediate 
burning effect.** 

Questim, — “ Is not phosphoric acid a test for aconitia ? ’* 

Answer. — “ No ; it is given as a test, except by those who have 
studied it recently. I have made experiments with pure aconitia 
with no results. The book produced is written by an authority. 
Fluckijer, in his work on the subject, gives the reaction of aconitia, 
but it is German aconitia he refers to j it is very different to Eng- 
lish aconitia. I see no reference to English aconitia in Fluckijer.** 
The book was handed back to counsel, and Mr. Montagu* Wil- 
liams said the date was 1879, 
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Witness, cross- eaiamined further , — “ The solution injected into the 
mouse was measured on each occasion. About three minims of 
liquid altogether was injected. With the exception of the urine 
and one of the vomits, the injections were unmixed. He believed, 
of course, that too much reliance must not be placed on experi- 
ments on animals.’’ 

Question, — Is it not a recognised fact that alkaloids are found 
in the human body after death, irrespective of poisons 1 ” 

Answer, — “ It is a question still mb judice. It has been asserted 
that such is the case where the stomach or other viscera has been 
much decomposed.” 

Questimi , — “ What are called cadaveric alkaloids, utterly irre- 
spective of the administration of poison 1 ” 

Answer, — “ It is so asserted.” 

Qitestwn , — ''Is not Stas’s test a mode of extracting cadaveric 
alkaloids % ” 

Answer, — “Cadaveric as well as natural alkaloids.” 

Question, — “ Would these cadaveric alkaloids produce the same 
effects as the natural alkaloids ? ” 

Answer, — "They have been described as producing the same 
effects ; but 1 have seen no description of one producing the effects 
of aconitia. There is a test distinguishing these cadaveric alkaloids 
from all natural alkaloids, except morphia and veratria, and cer- 
tainly from aconitia. That test was applied to these extracts when 
no morphia was present, — the reduction of the ferri-cyanide to the 
ferro-oyanide of potassium. There is an authority for the method 
of obtaining and distinguishing these cadaveric alkaloids. I was 
one of the first to point out that alkaloidal extracts from the 
stomachs of the dead would kill frogs if injected under the skin. I 
have read most of the foreign writers on this subject. I have not 
read Peschi, and cannot say whether they produce pricking of the 
tongue. I do not remember any of them describing sensations 
produced on the tongue from cadaveric alkaloids, similar to those 
from aconitia. Many things would produce prickings on the 
tongue.” 

Question, — "Have you found the ordinary residue of the stomach 
from the dead poison the lower animals ? ” 

Anstver, — " I have never known it to do so. I will not say it is 

not so.” 

Question, — “ How long after the administration of aconitia would 
you expect the symptoms to appear ? ” 

Answer, — " From a few minutes to an hour and a half.” 

Quesiion,^—^* Would the time of action depend upon the dose? ” 
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Anmer , — ^^The probabilities are that a large dose would soonest 
produce effect. The smallest dose that has produced death has 
been between 1-21 gr, and 1-13 gr., or about 1-16 gr.** 

On re-examination by the Solicitor-General^ the Witness 
explained that it was when corpses were putrefying that the 
cadaveric alkaloids were produced. He had procured alkaloidal 
extracts from the urine, viscera and stomach, and ascertained 
the effects of them upon mice : had made twenty-two ex- 
periments this year ; there were two cases of heart disease, 
and four of the liver, kidneys, spleen, vomit, and six from the 
urine. He had also, in six instances, taken from the urine of 
living persons, and in three from that of healthy dead persons. 
Those extracts had no effect on his tongue. He had had 
many years* experience, and certainly never tasted anything 
like aconitia, and he had tried these alkaloidal extracts on the 
same number of mice without the animals suffering except 
from the puncture. One of these mice, he added, he had 
killed with the three-thousandths of a grain, and two* 
thousandths of a grain was always fatal to a mouse. To a 
question by the judge, he said “ it would make a great differ- 
ence in the time when the severe symptoms appeared, whether 
the poison was swallowed directly and whether it came into 
direct contact with the tongue.** Dr. Dupre confirmed in 
every detail the statements of his colleague, ‘‘In his case 
the effects of tasting the alkaloid from the urine continued 
over four hours, and that from the vomit over six hours, 
though he took lunch and dinner during that time. In the 
vomit he did not find any trace of quinine which he should 
have expected had aconitia been given in conjunction with 
quinine.** 


THE PREVIOUS ACTS OF THE PRISONER. 

Soon after his marriage in 1879, the prisoner set up in 
practice at Bournemouth, whence in April, 1880, he went for 
a six months* trip to America. Early in 1881, he was in 
great pecuniary difficulties, and bad to part with his furniture 
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to pay an execution out of his house, and again went to 
America on the 30th of August. Three days before he sailed, 
whilst staying with his mother at Ventnor, he visited Percy 
John at Shanklin, where the boy was staying with the Chap- 
mans, and promised to return on the Monday, the 29th, 
before he left England. It was supposed that he did so, and 
it was then, according to the boy’s statement before reported, 
that he gave him a pill, after which he was taken ill in much 
the same way as at Blenheim House in the December follow- 
ing.* From America he returned on the 17th of October, 
and after a visit to Ventnor, where he got a cheque, which 
was subsequently dishonoured, cashed by a tradesman (Price 
Owen), he was in London on the 1st of December, staying at 
the Nelson Hotel, Portland-road. His actions are now taken 
up by the following witness, to whom, and to whose brother, 
the prisoner had from time to time advanced money, in the 
case of the brother pawning his surgical instruments and 
watch, on the 24th of November, in order to lend him five 
pounds, t 

John Laiv Tulloch, a student of medicine living in Alma 
Square, St. John’s Wood, said: — 

I have known the prisoner for some time. 1 did not 
see him till December of last year from the previous April. 
I saw him on the 1st of last December, a Thursday night, at 
my house. He said he was staying at Nelson’s Hotel, and was 
going to Paris the next night. He had dinner at my house. I 
went with him to Nelson’s Hotel, and assisted in packing his lug- 
gage. I went with him from the hotel to Waterloo Station. We 
had with us a leather case, a handbag, and a rug. He said he 


* The only evidence offered of his being at Shanklin on the 29th was an 
entry, in the “ luggage and cloak office ” book of the Shanklin railway station, 
of a ticket having been issued for luggage on the 29th August, in the name of 
“Lamson,” which Mr. Poland proposed the porter (John Durrant) should 
use to refresh his memory. As the witness could not identify the prisoner 
as the party; without saying that it was strictly inadmissible, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins considered it would have little effect, and it was not pressed. 
Neither Mr. Chapman nor Mrs. Jolliffe saw him there on that day. 

t Evidence of William Tulloch^ and the pawnbroker, Jlobinson, of 
Mortimer Street, Regent Street. 
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thought he would go first of all to see his brotber-in-law at Wim- 
bledon. We went to Wimbledon together at about six iu th^ 
evening.^ He said he was going up to the school, at Mr. Bedbrook’s* 
I waited for him in the public-house opposite. He came back to me 
in about twenty minutes. He said that he had seen his brother-iu- 
law, who was very much worse. He added that he did not expect 
him to live long. He said he had seen Mr. Bedbrook, who was a 
director of one of the Continental lines, and that gentleman had 
told him that it was as well that he should not go that night, as 
there was a bad boat on the service. We returned to town, and 
went together to the Comedy Theatre in Panton-street. After 
that we went to Stone’s, a public-house opposite the theatre, and 
while we were there he wrote the cheque produced, on the Wilts and 
Dorset Bank, dated December 2, 1881, for 12^. 10s., payable to 
J. L. Tulloch. He asked me to try and obtain the cash for it. We 
went first to the Adelphi Hotel in Adam-street, but could not get 
it cashed there. We then drove to the Eyre Arms, St, John’s- 
wood, which is close to where I reside. Mr. Perrot, the landlord, 
cashed the cheque, and I gave the money to the prisoner. 1 then 
parted from him, and arranged to meet him on the following day 
at the Adelphi Hotel. I saw him there about three or four in the 
afternoon. I was to meet him at half-past one, to see him off by 
a train at 2.50, but 1 do not know from what station. He said 
that he was too late for the mid-day tmin, and could not go until 
night. I went with him to the Horseshoe to have some refresh- 
ment. When there we found that one of the bags received from 
the Eyre Arms coutained coppers. We returned to the house and 
obtained a bl. note in exchange. He left me there about six. 1 
did not hear of him again till he was in custody. The cheque was 
dishonoured. On the 13th of December he wrote saying the 
amount would be in my hands very soon, and he was surprised at 
my attitude towards, or, rather against him.” t 

* There is some error in the report, as it was on the 1st December that the 
prisoner wrote to the deceased that it was too late to come that day; and 
Mr. Montagu Williams admitted, in his speech, that the prisoner yisited 
Wimbledon, and said he went to the school on the 2nd. It must have been 
on the 2nd that the witness went with him, the first time, to Wimbledon. In 
his affidavit in support of the plea of insanity J. L. Tulloch says, that ^^he 
saw Dr. Lamson at his brother's (W. Tulloch) for a few minutes on the 1st, 
and next day proceeded with him to Wimbledon." 

t He had previously, on the 15th November, tried to change a cheque for 
£15 at the American Exchange, iu the Strand, where a parcel had been sent 
iot him . — EnoideMe of Sidney Marhord, the cashier* 
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On crosB-examinatiofif the witness said : — 

1 have said to>daj the prisoner said on December 2, ' the boy 
is very much worse, and 1 don’t think he will last long.’ I do not 
think he said anything about his having passed his examination 
that day. I was quite sober, t do not owe him money.” 

At five minutes to seven, on the evening of the 8rd of 
December, he was at Blenheim House telling Mr. Bedbrook 
he wished to see his brother-in-law. The boy was brought 
into the dining-room, some wine got for the prisoner, and 
some powdered white sugar to cure, as he said, the alcohol in 
it. He then had with him a leather bag from which he took 
some Dundee cakes and sweets, of which the boy and tho 
master partook. 

Mr. Bedbrook deposed : — 

About a quarter past 7 the prisoner said to me, ^ Oh, by the 
way, when I was in America, I thought of you and your boys, and 
I thought what excellent things these capsules would be for the 
boys to take nauseous medicine in.’ He produced two boxes of 
capsules from his bag, and said, * I should like you to try one to 
see how easily they can be swallowed.* I examined them, and put 
one in my mouth.” 

The Judge. — Was the box wrapped in paper, or was it handed 
to you open % ” 

The Witness. — “ It was handed to me open.” 

The remainder of the capsules were here produced. 

Mr. Montagu Williams. — ‘‘ I do not think they are all of one 
size.” 

Mr. Poland. — ** These are the original capsules.” 

Witness continuing, said — ** I swallowed an empty capsule, and 
it was very easy to swallow.” 

The Witness continuing, said — The prisoner took the lids off 
both of the boxes. While I was examining a capsule the prisoner 
was filling another with sugar, with a little spade spoon. He then, 
having apparently filled it with sugar, said, ‘ If you shake it the 
medicine will come down to one end.’ He then handed the capsule 
to the boy Percy John, who was sitting on his right, about a yard 
from him. In doing so he siaid, ‘ Here, Percy ; you are a swell 
pill taker ; take this, and show Mr. Bedbrook how easy it is to 
swallow.’ Percy John then put the capsule in his mouth as far 
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back as he could, and at one gulp it was gone. I remarked to him^ 
* That is soon gone, my boy/ The prisoner then said, * I must be 
going now/ and I then looked at the time-table to see the next 
train for London. It was then 7.20 or thereabouts, and I told 
him the next train left at 7.21, and advised him to go at once or 
he would miss his train. Previous to this I had asked him to 
remain a little longer, until the 7.50 train. He said, * I cannoti as 
I have to catch a train at eight o’clock at London Bridge, en twite 
to the Continent.’ He said he was going to Florence, nd Paris. 
Passing through the drawing-room I remarked to him that I 
thought the curvature of the spine , of the deceased was getting 
worse. He observed on that occasion that he did not think the 
boy would last long. I did not make any reply to that. He then 
left the house at about 21 or 22 minutes past seven o’clock. He 
left behind the two boxes of capsules. I placed them on the 
dining-room waggon.” 

Question . — From the time Percy John had swallowed the 
capsule how many minutes elapsed before the prisoner said, ‘ 1 
must be going now ’ ? ” 

Jnstm \ — He said it within five minutes. After the prisonet 
left the house I returned to the dining-room, where Percy John 
was. When I got back deceased said, ‘ I feel as if I had an attack 
of heartburn.’ I think after that I returned to my guests. Ho 
was reading the newspapers.” 

Mr, Montagu Williams objected to the statements of the 
deceased being put in evidence. 

The Judge said that evidence as to symptoms could be 
received when made by the deceased. 

Examination continued . — I returned to him in five minutes. 
He said, * I feel as I felt when my brother-in-law had given me a 
quinine pill at Shanklin.’ He said he would like to go to bed. I 
gave orders that he should go to bed. Mr. Bell carried him 
upstairs.” 

The Judge . — At what time was this ? ” 

Annver . — Between eight and nine.” 

The fatal attack now came on as previously described. In 
the box with the capsules were some little pills, and in the 
boy’s own box in his bed-room a small box of quinine 
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powders, and another with two pills wrapped in tinfoil.* . In 
the previous year, when the prisoner was in America, Mr. 
Bedbrook had received from him a box of pills, with a letter, 
saying that ” he had met some one in America suffering from 
the same complaint as the boy, who had derived great benefit 
from taking medicine similar to that now sent, and requesting 
Mr. Bedbrook to see the boy take the medicine.” I after- 
wards,” said the witness, “gave the boy one of the pills, and 
next morning he complained of being very unwell. At that 
time the box was in his bedroom, and Percy John said, ‘ I 
will take no more of them.* I thereupon took the pills 
downstairs, and until the box produced was found, was under 
the impression that I had thrown it away.”t 

PURCHASE OF ACONITIA BY THE PRISONER. 

Mr* Charles Albert Smith, a chemist at Ventnor, proved 
that on the 28th of August, 1881, the prisoner purchased of 
him 3 grains of sulphate of atropine, and 2 grains of aco- 
nitia, and that he had labelled the latter “Aconitine, poison.” 
As he had previously made up prescriptions for the prisoner, 
and knew him as a medical man, he sold the poison to him 
without hesitation. Aconitia, he believed, was commonly 

* In the cros8-c<camincvtion of Mrs. Bowles, the school-matron, Mr. Williams 
endeavoured to get from her an admission that the chemicals kept in the 
house for the purposes of the scientific lectures were unsecurely kept, and 
within the reach of the boy. Mr. Bedbrook, however, proved that the button 
of the cupboard in which they were kept was 6 feet 6 inches from the floor 
It was also proved by the chemical lecturer that the chemicals were only those 
acids commonly used in the production of gases — acetate of lead, hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids. — Evidciice of Eastick atid IVhallcy, 

t In the boy’s box, on the ground floor, five pills mixed with capsules 
were found. Twenty white powders, which were numbered 1 to 20, w’ere got 
from a box in the dining-room, marked “ J. Littlefield,” six of which— 1 to 

Q were large. The tin box with the tw'o pills was handed to the police' 

inspector by Mr. Bedbrook, and a decanter of sherry from the sitting-room, 
and the remainder of the sugar from the matron. The evidence of Inspector 
Fuller, and other policemen, proved that after being transferred from various 
hands, these things were handed to the analyst, the Judge remarking on the 
want of care in transmitting such important pieces of evidence, most un- 
necessarily, through so many hands. 
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used for neuralgia and cancer, to relieve the palpitations in 
heart disease, and as a diuretic in dropsy. 

On the 24th of November, 1881, the prisoner asked for 
2 grains of aconitia at Messrs. Allen & Hanbury’s, of 
Plough-court, Lombard-street ; and as the assistant, on refer- 
ence to the Medical Directory, found the prisoner’s name as a 
medical man practising at Bournemouth, he sold them to him 
without farther precaution than labelling it ** Poison.” On 
the evidence of this witness, Mr. Dodd, a difficulty arose, 
from his having at first entertained the impression that it was 
‘ ‘ atropia ’ * which he had sold. The price of this drug to a medi- 
cal man would have been only threepence a grain, whilst that 
of aconitia would be Is. Sd* In the petty-cash book of the 
day, among entries of sales marked ** C ” — the sign that they 
were sold to a medical man — was one of 2s. 6d,, but none of 
8rf. ; and Mr. Dodd, after consulting with the other assistant 
who was present at the sale, became convinced that it was 
‘‘aconitia,” and not “atropia,” which he had sold to the 
prisoner. “ There is also,” he said, “ a difference in colour, 
atropia being white, and aconitia yellowish- white.” 

A previous attempt to purchase aconitia was proved by 
Mr. Stilling,! an assistant of Messrs. Bell & Co., Oxford- 

♦ The assistant at Messrs. Bell d: Co. ’a stated the price of atropia to’a medical 
man as 4d. per grain— hence the remark of Mr. Montagu Williams on the 
entry of ** Sd, ” ** C.” in the cash book of that day. The assistants at Messrs. 
Allen’s altered their minds, on consultation together, within three hours after 
they had told the police that it was atropia they had sold to the prisoner. 

f The fact of this poison haying been sold by Allen &; Hanbuty’s 
assistant to the prisoner, on the faith of finding his name in the Medical 
Directory f was severely commented on by the Judge. No doubt by 31 Viet, 
cap. 121, sec. 17, Schedule A. Amendment Act, 32 & 33 Viet cap. 117, 
sec. 3, it is not required, in the case of a medical man, that the name of the 
purchaser, the name and quantity of poison sold, and the purpose for which 
it is to be used, should be entered, and the signature of the purchaser is not 
required. The following questions and answers call for publication ; — 

Tne Jvdge, — Suppose 1 applied and gave a name out of the Medical 
Directory, and asked for two grains of aconitia, would you sell it me V* 

Afmoer . — ** If I were satisfied at the time you were a medical man 1 should 
let you have it.” 

The JuAge ^ — **Then anybody of respectable appearance and well dressed 
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street, on the 20th of November. Twice before that day the 
prisoner had had prescriptions made up there, which he wrote 
in the shop, and marked as for his own use. These contained 
morphia and atropia, but at the bottom of the second of these 
prescriptions he had written, “ Digitalino, pure, 5 grains.” 

By tlie Judge, — “ He told me he practised at Bournemouth.” 

By Mr, Boland, — “ He led us to infer that he was accustomed 
to prescribe this digitaline for internal use. It is the active 
principle of foxglove, and is a poison. While he was in the shop 
Idooked at our stock of digitaline, and found it more coloured 
than I expected. I told him that, and said I would provide him 
some fresh from the manufacturer in a few days. I did that 
because he had laid stress on its being pure. He did not say 
when he would call again, but in a few days. Dr. Lamson him- 
self then struck out the lower part of the prescription as to the 
digitaline. All the rest was made up — morphia and the sulphate 
of atropia. He w^aited in the shop while it was made up, and 
paid 2s, dd, for i^ In a few days he called again j it was after 
the 20th of November. He then asked for one grain of aconitia 
for internal use. I knew it was poison, and I recommended him 
to procure it where he was better known. Nothing more was 
said, and he left the shop. I believe he wrote an order for one 
grain of aconitia in the shop, and I believe he tore it up himself. 
Except seeing him on the llth and the 16th I knew nothing of 
him before. 

might apply ? and is there anything by which you can satisfy yourself that 
the applicant is not an impostor and telling you that which is not true ? ” 

Answer, — “The only thing would be the style of writing — whether it was 
in the style characteristic of medical men. ” 

The Judge. — “ That hardly seems satisfactory.” 

Mr, Poland. — “ The Act does not require registration in the case of sale to 
a medical man.” 

The Judge. — “ It strikes me that anyone could go, if he had sufficient 
knowledge to write in the technical style of medical men, and get poison 
without difficulty ; and though the matter is not before us in this case, it may 
be that the law requires amendment in this particular.” 

The jury also appended to their verdict a presentment urging greater 
restrictions on the sale of poisons, with which the Judge thoroughly agreed, 
and undertook to forward it to the Home Secretary. During the present 
Session of Parliament the Government have announced tliat a “ Now Poisons 
Act” is preparing, and that it will deal with patent medicines. It is 
imperatively required. 


N N 
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By told me on the 11th that he was 

staying at Nelson’s Hotel| in Portland Street. 1 cannot swear that 
there was a written order for the aoonitia. 1 believed that when I 
went from the shop for my fellow-assistant, Dr. Lamson wrote the 
order j and then when we returned he tore it up. I have not 
said anything about that order before to-day, because I was not 
asked. Only the atropia and morphia were bought on both 
occasions.” 

Re-examined . — ** When he asked me for the aconitia, knowing it 
was a potent poison, I went to consult a fellow-assistant, and then 
he wrote the order, as I believe.” 

It may be noted here that the larger quinine powders in 
the box which were found to be pure were proved to have 
been purchased of Mr. Littlefield, a chemist at Ventnor, on 
the 13th of October, 1880; that he knew nothing of the 
smaller ones, which were proved by Dr. Stevenson to contain 
aconitia, and that he never kept that drug in his shop. In 
this he was confirmed by his assistant, Mr. Bright, who 
identified his own handwriting on the box in which they had 
been sold. The smaller quinine powders were not traced. 

THE SURKENDER OF THE PRISONER. 

On the 7th of December, the prisoner called at Scotland 
Yard and saw Inspector Butcher, who gave the following 
account of the interview : — 

“ When the prisoner came there and saw me, he said, • Mr. 
Butcher? ’and I replied, ' Yes.* He said, ^ My name is Lamson. 
1 am Dr. Lamson, whose name has been mentioned in connection 
with the death at Wimbledon.’ I asked him to be seated, and he 
continued, * 1 have called to see what is to be done about it. I 
considered it best to do so. 1 read the account in the public 
papers in Paris, and came over this morning. I have only just 
now arrived in London. I am very imwell, and much upset about 
this matter, and not in a fit state at all to have undertaken this 
journey.* I then communicated with Chief Superintendent Wil- 
liamson, who said to the prisoner, * You will have to remain a 
time.* 1 remained with him. His wife was present. He con- 
versed on various subjects fbr some time, and then he said, * Where 
is the delay ? I thought I would come here and leave my address, 
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I am going into the oountiy to Ohiohester^ 00 that you will know 
where to find me, and I will attend the inquest. I have travelled 
from Paris vid Havre and Southampton. 1 went over vid Dover 
and Calais.’ After this I again saw Chief Superintendent William- 
son, who called the prisoner into another room, I said, * Dr. 
Lamson, this case has been fully considered, and it has been 
decided to charge you with causing the death of Percy John. I 
therefore take you into custody, and charge you with causing the 
death of Percy Malcolm John, at Blenheim House, Wimbledon, on 
the 3rd of December instant.’ He said, ‘Very well j do you think 
bail will be accepted ? I hope the matter will be kept as quiet as 
possible, for the sake of my relations.’ I told him he would now 
be taken to Wandsworth police-court, and the question of bail 
would rest with the magistrate. I conveyed him in a cab to the 
Wandsworth police-station. On the way he said, ‘You will have 
my father here in a day or two. I hope it will be stated that 
I came to Scotland Yard voluntarily, I came from Paris on 
purpose.’ I said, ‘ Certainly.’ ” 

On searching the box which he had left at Euston Station 
among various articles, chiefly of plate, a medical memoran- 
dum book was found, from which the Solicitor-General read 
an extract on the effects of acrid vegetable poisons,” and 
then closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr, Montagu Williams^ having previously had the letter 
read from the Home Ofiice, refusing to allow an independent 
analysis of the contents of the body on the part of the 
prisoner, then commenced 

THE DEFEKCE. 

Of the speech for the defence, which lasted the greater part 
of two days, and dealt with the case with extreme minuteness, 
it will be sufficient to give a summary, especially as its lead- 
ing points were remarked upon so fully in the charge of the 
learned Judge. 

On the question whether the death of the boy was from 
poison, Mr, Montagu necessarily laid great stress 

on the admitted inability of the scientific witnesses to rely on 

any other test than that of taste. Scientifically,” he said, 

N K 2 
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it was a leap in the dark, and they had to traverse a region 
of science up to the present moment unexplored. Who knows 
about aconite ? and echo answers who ? What was it ? The 
root of monkshood. Aconite was one form, and aconitia was 
the active principle of that form : and up to the present 
moment, with the exception of one reported case, there was 
not a single authority on the subject.” Pursuing this sub- 
ject, he said : — 

“ The first medical witness called was Dr. Berry, who on the 
night of December 3rd was visiting at Blenheim House, where he 
saw the poor boy until his death, and observed all the symptoms 
under which the unfortunate lad suffered. What were they ? The 
lad told him that he was suffeiing from heartburn, and where was 
the symptom of heartburn in the administration of aconite in the 
evidence of the experts that had been brought before them ? What 
medical gentleman had said that heartburn was a sign of aconitia 
poisoning ? The poor lad was found vomiting, and Dr, BeiTy and 
another medical man, Dr. Little, treated him for irritation of the 
stomach. Neither of them treated him for, or thought of, poison- 
ing. The boy was taken from the bath-room, where he was found, 
to the bed from which ho never rose, and from first to last all the 
symptoms were those of irritation of the stomach. From nine 
o’clock to past eleven no attempt was made to use the stomach 
pump j and if the medical gentlemen thought poison had been 
taken, they never used anything to relieve him, or what might 
have saved him. If poison was in the minds of these medical men, 
why did they not treat him for such ? It was clear, therefore, 
there was no thought of poison ; and Dr. Berry admitted in 
evidence that it never occurred to him that it was so until the 
post-mortem examination. He said he then thought the death was 
from alkaloid poisoning. It was the duty of him (Mr. W^illiams) 
to cross-examine him on vegetable alkaloids. What was his know- 
ledge? His knowledge was a blank, and he admitted he knew 
nothing of vegetable alkaloids. Therefore, the first expert witness 
called for the prosecution — who had, moreover, the benefit of seeing 
the symptoms in life — broke down altogether. It was his case 
that the theories of the prosecution were of the most speculative 
character. Dr. Little differed somewhat, and said, ‘ We came to 
the conclusion that the boy was dying from a vegetable poison 
an hour before his death,’ while Dr. Berry said it was not until the 
post-mx>rtem examination that they thought anything of the sort. 
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Dr. Little says he read about vegetable alkaloids in his student 
days. Both those gentlemen, who give the opinion that death 
resulted from vegetable alkaloids, knew nothing whatever about 
the subject. Then they had Mr. Bond, a gentleman of great 
scientific attainments, well known in these courts, who gave the 
results of the post-mortem examination, and he (the learned counsel) 
thought it would not be straining the imagination too much to 
say that that gentleman gave the first idea of poisoning in the 
matter. Mr. Bond said he came to the conclusion that death 
resulted from a vegetable alkaloid, and again the same line of 
questions and answers followed. Mr. Bond admitted he had 
never known a case of such poisoning. And so the jury w’ere 
asked to form a verdict on the evidence of two persons who had 
seen the symptoms of the deceased in life, and were entirely 
ignorant of the signs of vegetable alkaloid poisoning, and of Mr, 
Bond, who was not present, and who admitted he was also ignorant 
upon the subject. They were asked to give a verdict on which an 
existence hung, and to say they had no doubt whatever that 
aconitia was in the body. He could only say up to that time 
there was not one single piece of evidence that the boy died by 
aconitia poisoning.” 

Passing thence to the evidence of Doctors Stevenson and 
Dupre, whose tests, the former said, ** rested on his taste, on 
the effects of the solutions on the mice and his reading,*' he 
called the attention of the jury to Dr. Stevenson’s admission 
that the results of most of these tests were consistent with 
other causes, though consistent with aconitia, and ridiculed 
the effects on the mice as confirmatory tests, quoting the 
remarks of Lord Coleridge that tests upon animals were 
always found to be most unreliable, and of Professor Tidy, 
“that although useful at arriving at results, they sometimes 
failed, and were not reliable.” “ If they used their common 
sense they must see that that must be so. So delicate was 
the constitution of a mouse that one of those experimented pn 
had died because the injecting needle had been stuck in a 
quarter of an inch too far. Mice would sometimes die from 
fright, and also from the injection of water, and yet because 
these mice spoken of died in five minutes they were asked to 
say that they died of aconitia poisoning.” As to the test of 
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taste, Dr. Stevenson had admitted ^Hhat it was like some 
other alkaloids, and not like others.'^ The qaestlon of the 
production of cadaveric alkaloids was still mh jvdice. He 
was prevented, by the refusal of the Home Office, to allow 
experts on the prisoner's behalf to be present at the analyti- 
cal examination, from calling scientific witnesses to rebut — 

an act that was trifling with life — a beautiful bit of red- 
tapeism ; and, if it was contrary to all practice, the sooner it 
was done away with the better." 

On the second point, whether if aconitia was given, it was 
given by the prisoner, Mr. Montagu WHUdma, after alluding 
to the way in which his admitted poverty bad been pressed 
against the prisoner, called the attention of the jury to the 
facilities the prisoner would have had of poisoning his brother- 
in-law during the boy's visit at his house in the summer, or his 
projected visit at Christmas ; to the fact that the supposed 
attempt was made in the full light of gas, and in the presence 
of both the master and the victim ; that there was no proof 
that he had brought a capsule ready charged with poison, and 
that he must have manipulated one before their eyes, and 
that it was not by his request that powdered white sugar was 
brought. ^^What was there to prevent lump sugar being 
brought ? " As to the pills found with the capsules, 

‘‘Where did they come from? No pills were given to the boy 
by the prisoner, for Mr, Bedbrook was present the whole time and 
no mention was made of pills. Where was the boy all the after- 
noon i In the room downstairs, and able to move about, though 
this was studiously concealed by everyone from Blenheim House. 
In this room was the box in which two pills were afterwards found, 
one of which was charged with aconitia. Were there other pills in 
that box 1 It was known that Percy John kept medicine unknown 
to everyone in the establishment, although it was against the rules 
of the school ; it being the duty of the master to administer all 
medicine. The poor fellow was called ‘ the swell pill taker,' and 
what was more likely than that, with the fascination of the new 
capsules before him, he should have taken a pill for the heartburn 
from which he was sufBaring. Did he do so 1 It was suggested that 
these pills were some sent by the prisoner, but Mr. JBedbrook had 
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exploded that idea. He swore that he thought he had destroyed 
thoee referred to, but at any rate he had never given them bank to 
the prisoner. Now did these four or five pills, found on the table, 
come from the box ? Was there any evidence to show that the 
boy did not carry pills in his pocket, and took one in consequence 
of the heartburn ? What did the prosecution mean ? Did they 
mean to say that there was a pill hidden in the capsule ? If the 
boy had thought of such a thing, would he not have asked Mr. 
Bedbrook or Banbury whether they felt in a similar state 1 The 
boy was in the possession of all his faculties when questioned, but 
he did not say one word about the capsules.’* 

Afr. Montagu Williams then alluded to the admission of 
Mr. Whalley that poisons were occasionally left in the house 
after the chemical lectures, and to the probability that so 
large a dose of aconitia as was assumed to have been given 
would have acted sooner, as Dr. Stevenson admitted that of 
a grain might kill, and would certainly have a fatal effect. 
As for the medical note-book found in the prisoner’s posses- 
Bion, he reminded the jury of Lord CampbeU’e opinion in 
Palmer’s case that nothing was more natural for a profes- 
sional man, and added, ‘‘ It had no more bearing on the case 
than if ^Bussell on Crimes’ had been found in bis own 
possession, on a charge of murder.” 

On the proof of the purchase of aconitia at Allen’s, he 
begged them to note, that on the 5th of December the police 
commenced their enquiries, on the 6th the assistants at 
Allen’s communicated with them, saying that the prisoner 
had purchased atropia, and that it was not until after that 
that they changed their opinion and were convinced that it 
was aconitia. It was true that no entry of 3d!, was found in 
the cash book, but there was one of 8d!., and one of the 
chemists had deposed that the wholesale price of atropia, to 
a medical man, was 4d!. a grain. But even if it was aconitia 
that the prisoner then purchased, it was only natural for him 
so to do, as he was suffering from rheumatism, of which it 
was a cure. Again, though they knew where the larger 
quinine powders, which were not poisoned, came from, it had 
not been proved whence the .sihaller came, which it was the 
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duty of the prosecution to have done. ^Niddly enough, they 
were tied up with a piece of string, a most thing 

coming from a chemist’s shop. They had traceS^-tw®^^® 
quinine powders, but they had failed to trace the pills 
from America which Mr. Bedbrook swore were not given- 
back to the deceased. He, Mr. Williams, could not say 
where the smaller powders came from, nor where the pills 
came from. The burden was not on him to do so, but on the 
prosecution.” 

Turning then to the evidence of the visit to the boy at 
Shanklin, Mr. Williams said he would deal with that impor- 
tant episode most successfully. 

^‘Albert Smith,” he said, ‘‘proved that on the 28th of August 
he sold to prisoner three grains of atropia and one grain of aconi- 
tia, charging id. per grain for the first and Is. 6d. per grain for the 
last named. The suggestion on the part of the prosecution was 
that in the month of August the assassin was at work and an 
attempt was made on the life of the lad. In his judgment he 
would make that melt into the thinnest of thin air. The 28th of 
August was a Sunday, and on the previous day Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man and the boy arrived. At that time there were four persons 
of the name of Lamson residing at the Isle of Wight — namely, the 
prisoner’s father and mother, and himself and his wife. On the 
27th of August they met the boy at the station, and went to Mrs. 
Jolliffe’s lodgings, and here again there appeared a kindness and 
solicitude for the deceased. The 28th was Sunday, and it was said 
that he bought aoonitia on that day, and that he was present on 
the 29th, and in order to prove it it was said that a parcel was left 
at the station in the name of Lamson, when there were four per- 
sons on the island named Lamson. It was further said that the 
deceased suffered from illness after taking something given to him 
by the prisoner, and from that they assumed it was aconitia bought 
at the shop of Mr. Smith that he had taken. The proof was all 
the other way, as the symptoms upon which the prosecution relied 
all through the case were not those which could be assigned to 
aconitia, while he recovered within a few hours. Beyond that, it 
was shown that he suffered from indigestion, especially by the fact 
that although he dined at one o’clock on the day of his death, un- 
digested food was found in the vomit at nine o’clock at night. The 
prisoner purchased the atronia and aoonitia on the 28th of August, 
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he was to leave for America on the 30th. This mixture was the 
very thing he would have taken, and the very time he would 
have bought it for the purpose of going on the voyage. The 
dates exactly suited.” 

Gounsers explanation of the story told by the prisoner to 
the witness Tulloch was ingenious. 

“ The prisoner did not deny that he went down to Wimbledon 
on December 2 with Tulloch, but if he contemplated assassination 
then would he have been likely to have taken Tulloch with him 1 
That was an observation worthy of some note. He would try and 
imagine a state of things to have existed, which was not impossible 
but more than probable. It was admitted that upon the 2nd of 
December the boy had been passing an examination. It was also 
admitted the first thing the prisoner was greeted with on the 3rd 
was, ^ I am glad you did not come yesterday.* When he went 
down on the 2nd what was more likely than that he met some one, 
perhaps one of the boys, for it was a holiday, who told him it was 
an examination day, and he therefore postponed his visit until the 
next day ? All the importance of this visit depended on the evi* 
dence of a man who had altered his evidence as originally given, 
and who, it was suggested, was on that night the worse for 
liquor,** 

With the remarks that the flight of the prisoner to Paris, 
where he could have been arrested, and his return to England 
and surrender to the police, were not the acts of a guilty man; 
that, to obtain the pecuniary gain from the boy*s death, the 
prisoner must have applied to the Court of Chancery, and if 
there had been suspicion of foul play would find, instead of 
receiving £1,500, the hangman’s halter round his neck, and a 
fervid appeal on behalf of the wife who had stood by him in 
Court, and his young child, Mr. Montagu Williams concluded 
his minute and able survey of the case against his client. 

THE REPLY. 

The Solicitor-Oeneral, in his comparatively brief reply, 
directed the attention of the jury to the following points. 
He admitted that, in this case, they had to traverse a branch 
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of scienee but little known^ that little was known of aoonitia, 
and eyerytbing speculation. He urged, however, ihat ** that 
argument, whilst fair, might be pressed too far, as then a 
man desirous of taking life had only to use some poison but 
little known, and then to ask that he should not be rendered 
liable for the results of his crime. They found, no doubt, 
from time to time, fresh materials used for the commission of 
crime. If a man from his knowledge used a poison little 
known and little used, still science, with unerring precision, 
and working as fast as him, could bring the crime to Hght.” 
The idea of death from natural causes had apparently been 
abandoned by the prisoner’s counsel, so that it was impos* 
Bible to doubt that it was due to poison, and what that poison 
was must rest on the evidence of the scientific witnesses, 
‘‘the first in their profession, of the highest skill, not called 
in to prop up any theory, but to frame an independent 
opinion. The presence of a third party would not have been 
likely to assist the analysis, while on the other hand it might 
have led to difficulty, and even mistake.” He disputed the 
correctness of the quotation froin Dr. Tidy. What he really 
did say, was, “Experiments on animals may furnish us with 
much useful information in cases of suspected poisoning, but 
their value must not be over-estimated.” In this case they 
were only used to strengthen the evidence from taste. “ The 
two tests must be used together. It was their combined 
force that drove home to the mind the conviction that 
Dr. Stevenson was right when he said that what he found in 
the body was aconitia, and nothing but aconitia.” “ As to the 
cadaveric alkaloids, they had in evidence that they were only 
produced along with putrefaction, and that their results on 
animals were totally different from those of the extracts 
from the boy’s body. Would they not say that Dr. Steven- 
son’s experiments had been conducted in every way to ex- 
clude error, and must they not, looking at the whole of the 
scientific evidence, accept his Judgment ? ” 

As to the possibility of the boy himself obtaining this 
poison, it was fenced round with such safeguards that not 
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0 T 6 O a medical ma&i unless personally known, could obtain it 
without a. record being kept. His story about the visit to 
Wimbledon was pure invention, and the explanation of it by 
counsel ingenious, and no more. Falsehood seemed to have 
been uttered by him at every turn. The taking Mr. Tulloch 
with him was a mere blind : his return and surrender in- 
tended to divert suspicion. Had he remained in France he 
must have been arrested, and, if he had no money, he was 
compelled to return to England. 


THE JUDGE’S CHARGE. 

In his charge to the jury, after pointing out that the two 
points to which they had to direct their attention were 
whether the boy died from poison or a natural disease, and 
if by poison, whether it was administered to him by the 
prisoner, Sir Henry Hawkins alluded to the alleged motive — 
the prospect of an accession of fortune at the time when the 
prisoner was in great pecuniary difficulties — and the fact that 
until the day of his death the deceased, though a;cripple, was 
free from any mortal disease. Then, after referring to the 
details of the prisoner’s visit to the boy on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, the judge made the following remarks on the results of 
the chemical analysis, and the comments of Mr. Williams on 
them : — 

The presence of morphia was, he said, accounted for, as it had 
been injected beneath the skin for the purpose of allaying the pain. 
With regard to the dark fluid in the stomach, it contained, ac- 
cording to the evidence of Dr. Stevenson, traces of food, an apple, 
and a raisin, and from it an alkaloidal extract was obtained j on 
applying which to the tongue a slight taste of aconitia was pro- 
duced. The sensation extended to the lip, although the extract did 
not touch it. The sensation was a burning, tingling, numbing one 
difficult to define. Salivation and a desire to expectorate were pro- 
duced — there was a sensation at the back of the throat, a swelling 
up : this was followed by a peculiar seared sensation of the 
tongue, as though a hot iron had been passed over .it or strong 
caustic. Experiments were made with extracts from the liver. 
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spleen, and kidneys, from the dark fluid, and from the stomach 
itself, and within nine minutes mice showed symptoms of 
poisoning, and died in about twenty*two minutes afterwards. The 
same sensation, in fact, was produced on the mice as had been pro- 
duced on his own tongue previously. In the urine thei*e was a 
taste of aconitia, which brought on a sickening and a burning 
sensation. Mr. Montagu Williams had said that the experiments 
upon mice were hardly a test as to what the eflect of the extract 
would be upon human beings. Gianted ; but they were about the 
only tests that could properly be made, and they proved the 
presence of aconitia. The drug, Dr. Stevenson said, produced a 
sensation to the tongue and throat which was unmistakable, and its 
property of killing was proved by its test upon the mice. Could 
they believe Dr. Stevenson mistaken about that, it was asked — were 
there not other vegetable alkaloids ? There were ; and Dr. Steven- 
son said they all had peculiar tastes which differed from that of 
aconitia. He further said that, having made himself acquainted 
with between 50 and 80 vegetable alkaloids, aconitia diflered in 
taste from any of them. The learned J udge proceeded to read the 
evidence given by Dr. Stevenson as to the action of the extract and 
of prepared aconitia on the mice. Dr. Stevenson had minutely 
examined the vomit to endeavour to trace some of the fibre of 
monkshood from which aconite was extracted, and which, as was 
known, had sometimes been mistaken for horse radish, but not a 
particle could he find. But he obtained all the symptoms of 
aconitia upon his tongue, and death resulted in minutes when 
a small quantity was injected into the back of a mouse. He gave 
it as his opinion that 1-1 3th of a grain was sufficient to kill, and 
that he found enough aconitia in the stomach to cause the death 
of two persons. Dr. Stevenson had been submitted to a severe 
cross-examination, and it would be for the jury to say whether they 
believed that he had really found aconitia. Mr. Williams had 
said they were embarking in a new region in aconitia poisoning. 
It might be they were not very learned in it, though they would 
doubtless advance as fresh experiments were made and fresh tests 
applied. At present it was true there was no chemical test. That 
was admitted. Mr. Williams, in the course of his cross-examina- 
tion, had spoken of phosphoric acid, but Dr. Stevenson said that 
only applied to foreign aconitia, and not to Morson’s English pre- 
paration. They had before them the explanation of Dr. Stevenson. 
It stood for what it was worth, and it was for them to say if he 
was correct, after the experiments he had made, in saying that he 
had found aconitia. Dr. Stevenson had explained the only tests. 
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physiological and otherwise, to trace aoonitia, and had formed his 
opinion that death arose from that substance. With reference to 
cadaveric alkaloids, Dr. Stevenson did not admit that poisonous 
cadaveric alkaloids were to be found in the human body. He did 
not dispute there were cadaveric alkaloids, but he disputed their 
being poisonous. He did not say they were not so ; it was still an 
open question. The result of the 22 experiments he had made by 
tasting cadaveric alkaloids never gave him any taste like aconitia, 
and in only one case did death ensue to a mouse experimented 
upon, which was where the little animal’s spine was injured by the 
needle used for the injection. Another circumstance spoken to by 
Dr. Dupr6 was that no trace of quinine was found in the vomit, 
but that might be due to the fact that a portion of the vomit was 
thrown away. Upon the testimony as to the cause of death the 
prosecution said that there w’as no possibility of accounting for 
death by natural causes, and it was for the jury to say whether 
the death was from aconitia.” 

Then going through the evidence of the prisoner’s pecu- 
niary emb9.rrassments, he alluded to the sending of the pills 
from America as showing that if he had entertained the 
design of poisoning the boy, he had done so long before the 
fatal act. 

Mischief, it was held, had been concocted long before the lad 
died. Prisoner wont to America in the early part of 1881, and 
returned about the 2nd July, and whilst there, as Mr. Bedbrook 
had said, he sent over a box of pills, saying that he had found 
them to be useful in the complaint under which the boy suffered. 
The boy had one pill given to him, and Mr. Bedbrook believed 
that as he did not like it he took the box and threw the remainder 
away. In the mouth of August aconitia was, it was said, adminis- 
tered to the boy whilst at Shanklin, and that it came from pow- 
ders contained in a box. These circumstances did not lead to 
death, but they indicated, as was contended, the desire of the 
prisoner to do mischief to the unfortunate boy. It was a question 
certainly whether the pills given were the same as those which the 
prisoner sent over from America, and which Mr. Bedbrook believed 
he had thrown away. In the bedroom at Wimbledon was found a 
box of quinine powders — six large and fourteen small ones. Eleven 
of the small ones were of pure quinine, but three of them were 
more or less mixed with aconitia. Dr, Stevenson said that one 
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of the powders — ^No. 16 — contained 1 and eight-tenths of a grain, 
and that the proportion of quinine to aoonitia in it was as 63 to 
Dr. Stevenson tested it, and the sensation upon his tongue lasted 
three hours* One-fiftieth part of a grain was tried on a mouse, 
and it was dead in six minutes and a half afterwards. They would 
judge how fatal a quantity was in the powder if they bore in mind 
what they had been told as to the fatality of 1-1 3th part of a grain. 
In Nos. 17 and 19 there was some trace of aconitia, but in neither 
of them anything like the quantity in Na 16. The box in which 
those powders were found had been in common use, and one of the 
boys had actually taken one of them. Anybody, of course, might 
have taken one of the eleven pure powders, and the lad himself — 
with the exception of once, at Shanklin — ^had never shown any 
symptoms that might be considered anything like aconitia poison- 
ing. No doubt three of the powders did contain aoonitia in 
considerable quantities, and they had to consider how did the 
aconitia come into them ? Among other things found in the boy’s 
box were two pills in a tin pill-box. A tin pill-box, it was sug- 
gested, was sent over from America. Mr. Williams said that 
Mr. Bedbrook stated he had destroyed them, but the fact remained 
that the box with the two pills — one of which was poisoned — were 
found in the play-box. It was true there was no evidence that the 
box was the same, but Mr. Bedbrook said it resembled that which 
he received from America, but which he said he thought he had 
des'troyed.” 

Mr, Williams , — ‘^Pardon me, my Lord, but Mr. Bedbrook, I 
think, never said he destroyed the box ; he said he had destroyed 
the pills.” 

The Jiidge, — ** I think he said he threw them away.” His Lord- 
ship referred to his notes, and said that Mr. Bedbrook in his 
evidence stated that he took the box downstairs, and was under 
the impression he threw it away. When be saw the box, however, 
it appeared to him exactly like that which came from America, 
and the piUs were also exactly like them. 

Mr, Williams . — ‘‘ Mr. Bedbrook said he never gave the pills back 
to the deceased boy.” 

The Judge, — “ That is so. He said he was under the impres- 
sion he had thrown them away. It was said that the boy 
could not get aconitia himself, but though he could not do so 
the prisoner could. Next they heard what had occurred at 
Shanklin in October, 1881. The prisoner was going to America, 
and sailed on the 30th August. On the 27th of that month Mi, 
and Mrs. Chapman, with the boy, went to Shanklin, and found on 
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th« platform to meet them the prisoner and his wife. They had 
some conversation, and prisoner promised to call on Monday, 29th, 
to say ‘ Good-bye.* On the night of Sunday, the 2dth, they had 
it on the testimony of Mr. Smith, a chemist, that the prisoner 
called on him and bought, amongst other things, three grains of 
atropia and one grain of aoonitia. It was endeavoured to be 
shown on the part of the prosecution that he had called pursuant 
to his promise on the 29th, and in evidence of that it was sought 
to produce the cloak-room book of the railway station. On the 
29th, however, the boy was unquestionably unwell. It was clear 
that on the 27th the prisoner saw him, and said he would call 
again on the Monday, but there was no direct evidence that he 
did, although he bought aconitia on the 28th, which Mr. Williams 
said might have been bought with an innocent motive, as the 
prisoner at the time was suifering from neuralgia.” 

Reviewing then the prisoner’s conduct in London, and the 
story invented by him about his pretended visit to the boy on 
the 2nd of December, which,” he said, ‘‘ did not amount to 
much, but must be taken, with the other circumstances of 
the case, to show that the prisoner’s word was not to be relied 
on,” the learned judge then referred to the incidents of the fatal 
night. As to the two boxes of capsules, ho continued : — 

‘‘ The prosecution suggested that these two boxes of capsules 
were brought by the prisoner, but they did not suggest there was 
poison in any of them. They were clearly innocent capsules, as 
two of them did no harm either to Mr. Bedbrook or to the lad 
Banbury, each of whom swallowed one. What the prosecution 
suggested, however, was that whilst Mr. Bedbrook was examining 
the capsule he had taken from the box, the prisoner took another, 
in which there was aconitia^ from another box, and that over that 
aconitia he put in the sugar, and then administered it to the boy. 
That was the suggestion made. They asked for those facts to be 
put together — ^the boy was in as good health as he ordinarily was, 
in as good spirits as usual, having neither eaten nor partaken of 
anything in which there was a suggestion of poisOn during the day, 
and yet within half-an-hour, or less, of seeing the prisoner and 
swallowing the capsule he was taken ill. The cake, the sweets, 
and the capsule were all three given him by the prisoner, and 
within a short time he showed the first symptoms describedi 
viz., heartburn, which was followed rapidly by painful sensations, 
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and the contraction of the throat, retching, vomiting, agony> and 
raving to the time of death. On these facts the prosecution asked 
them to come to the conclusion that he not only died by aconitia, 
but by aconitia administered to him by the prisoner, it l^ing clear 
that no other person administered anything to him during the pri- 
soner's visit. The prosecution contended further that they had 
shown the prisoner to be possessed of aconitia, upon the evidence 
of two purchases of aconitia by him, one from the chemist at 
Ventnor on the 28th August, and the other about the 20th 
November at Allen and Hanbury’s, in Plough Court. 

Then again placing before the jury the two questions he 
had referred to in the opening of his charge, and warning 
them not to allow sympathy either for the poor boy or the 
prisoner to bias their decision, Sir Henry Hawkins left the 
case in their hands. 

In less than three-quarters of an hour the jury returned a 
verdict of ** Guilty.” When called upon as usual to say why 
judgment should not be passed upon him, the prisoner, stand- 
ing with arms folded, in a loud voice, “ protested his inno- 
cence before God,” and with very few words, the learned 
judge pronounced sentence of death. 

EVIDENCE OF LAMSON’S STATE OF MIND. 

Within a short time after the conviction of the prisoner, 
Mr. Lowell, the American Minister, by the instruction of 
President Arthur, requested the Home Secretary to suspend 
the execution, on the faith of a statement from th^ United 
States Attorney-General that evidence bearing on the state of 
mind of the prisoner, was preparing in America, and would 
be shortly forwarded to England. To this novel application 
Sir William Harcourt acceded, in courtesy to the applicant. 
The promised aflSdavits arrived, and were considered by the 
Home Secretary as insufficient. Again a further application 
for delay was made, on the promise of further, evidence, and 
acceded to for the term of a fortnight, with clear notice to 
Lamson that if the promised affidavits were not more satis- 
factory than the preceding ones, the sentence would be carried 
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out. Such they proTed in the opinion of Sir WilUam Harcourt^ 
and Lamson was at length executed on the 26th of April. 

The proffered evidence not only covered the whole of Lam- 
son’s life from the days of his medical pupilage at Paris till 
his trial, but sought to establish a marked hereditary 
tendency to insanity,” from the fact that his grandmother had 
been in tjie New York Bloomingdale Asylum from the age of 
seventy-six till her death four years after, and had been pre- 
viously suffering from ** senile dementia,” the apparent cause 
of which was entered in the Hospital Kegister as “predispos- 
ing ; ” — that her brother, a sea captain, at the age of eighty, 
was in the same asylum, having been suffering for two years 
from “dementia,” also entered as “predisposing; ” and that her 
daughter, a Mrs. McGregor, at the age of thirty-one, was a 
patient until her death about three years after — ^her mania 
“puerperal,” and also entered as “predisposing.”* No 
evidence, however, was offered of the mental condition of any 
less remote ancestors. 

As a Medical Student in Paris in 1869-70, Lamson is 
described as suffering from cerebral anaemia with a tendency 
to melancholia, given to imaginary complaints about the sur- 
gical theatre, apt to take offence, with a passion for chemical 
experiments of a morbid character, generally genial in manner, 
and taciturn of speech. When employed in the American 
Ambulance during the siege of Paris in 1870-71, “ his 
behaviour was so wild, erratic, and bad, that his associate 
aids were not prepared to say whether it was that of an idiot 
or the result of special wickedness — his mind so disordered 
that he could not be entrusted to administer medicines, as to 
the effects of which he seemed to be utterly destitute of judg- 
ment and common sense — just as likely to give a large and 
dangerous dose as a smaller and safe one, no matter how 
particularly instructed, and seemed to be utterly reckless of 
results.” t 

• Entries in the Begister of the New York Bloomingdale Asyltim. 

+ Affidavit of Dr. G. H. Boylan4»of B*^Bimore, U.S., a fellow student, and 
Br. John Swinbome, of Albany, N.Y., SnrgeoQrin-Chief of the Aiaeiieaa 
Ambulance. 
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From this date to the year 1877 f no evidence was offered of 
his conduct or state of mind. In that year he acted as a 
surgeon for the Bed Cross Society at Bucharest, in the Ser* 
vian War. Whilst there ''he exhibited a mania for the 
administration of aconitia in almost every case, using it in 
season and out of season, and in such quantities as to alarm 
the medical staff and render his recall to England necessary. 
Here, too, he appears to have commenced on himself the 
extravagant use of hypodermic injections of morphia, to 
which he subsequently became so notoriously addicted, on 
the plea that he was in constant pain and misery,*’ and to 
have been constantly under the influence of some anaesthetic. 
He was also habitually incoherent and inconsistent in his way 
of talking, boasting of adventures in the American Civil War, 
when he could have been only twelve years of age. His father, 
who was with him, seemed to keep a constant watch over his 
son, and frequently expressed his wish that some other sur- 
geon should be associated with him.* 

In 1879 Lamson purchased a medical practice at Bourne* 
mouth, and during the two years that he remained there, 
according to the testimony of friends and servants, behaved in 
a most erratic and strange manner. Whilst there his habit of 
injecting morphia under his skin increased in a most extra- 
ordinary degree, one witness saying that " he was hardly ever 
in his company for more than an hour that he did not use the 
hypodermic syringe.” When visiting patients he seemed not 
to know why he had come, or what he ought to do, behaving 
so strangely that his services were eventually dispensed with. 
His habit of telling extravagant stories grew rapidly upon 
him. His eyes had a fitful and nervous look as if afraid of 
phantoms. He seemed to be perpetually trying to look sane, 
and the witness (Warren, an artist) who spoke to these symp- 
toms said " he had frequently seen him walking along quickly, 

his head hanging down, when he would stop suddenly, turn 

« 

* Affidavits of Dr. Charles H. Von Klein, of Hamilton, County Butler, U.S., 
Surgeon in the Russian army, and Dr. F. P. Carey, of Auburn, N.Y., fellow 
surgeons with Lamson at Bucharest. 
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back, and branch off in Bonie other direction, crossing back- 
wards and forwards over the road without rhyme or reason.” 
Mr. Badcliffe Hall, of Welbeck- street, to whom Lamson had 
made in writing a perfectly baseless statement about Mrs. 
Hall’s antecedents, and afterwards could remember nothing 
about it, had seen him inject morphia twenty times a day. 
His servants thought him mad, and humoured him accord- 
ingly, and the patients who attended at the dispensary which 
with another medical man he managed, with only one or two 
exceptions, refused to be attended by him.* 

From April to May, 1881, Lamson was staying at Bouse’s 
Point, New York, with the Eev. Irving McElroy, the rector 
of Christ Church, during which period his habit of injecting 
morphia was continued, and, according to the testimony of 
the rector and his wife. Dr. Winston, the Medical Director of 
the New York Mutual Life Assurance Company, Dr. Murray, 
Physician of Eouse’s Point, Dr. Hall, and others who knew 
him, it was seriously affecting his brain. On one occasion he 
was found in the public street with no coat on, and his left 
arm bared. He had a syringe in one hand, and with the 
thumb of the other was pressing down the place where the 
injection had been made.t At his friend’s house he passed 
the greater part of the day on the lounge, either dozing or 
attempting to read. He was then using a mixture apparently 
of morphia and atropine, but told them he preferred aconitine, 
but could not procure it in that section of the county. To 
one of the witnesses he admitted that his whole existence 
depended on the constant use of morphia. The marks of 
these repeated injections were detected by Dr. Williamson of 
Edinburgh whom Lamson consulted in New York in October, 
1881, who marked the serious change that had taken place in 

* Statutory declarations of about thirty persons^friends, servants, and 
auch as occasionally came in contact with him during his residence at Bourne- 
mouth. 

+ Ernest Juch, of 1, New Broad Street, journalist, and formerly a medical 
practitioner, who met Lamson in New York, August, 1881, and saw him 
daily for two months. 
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his health, and urged his discontinuance of this baneful prac* 
tice. Dr. Hall considered Lamson ‘*not a perfectly sane 
man,” Dr. Winston considered that he *'had become a help- 
less yictim of the habit (of injecting niorphia) which had 
seriously impaired his mental powers and destroyed, his moral 
responsibility,” and in Dr. Murray’s opinion “he was utterly 
irresponsible for his acts.” It is admitted, however, that at 
intervals his conversation was perfectly clear and lucid, and 
to none of the medical men appears to have been put the 
legal test question, “ did he know the difference between right 
and wrong, at the time wherein he committed the crime ? ” * 
Lastly, we are offered testimony as to the condition of 
Lamson’s mind for a few days immediately preceding the fatal 
occurrence, and that of his father and wife as to his strange 
conduct for some time previous. All, however, that this 
evidence amounts to is, that he was so strange and extravagant 
in his maioner and conduct, that he was spoken of by friends 
and acquaintance as a lunatic, that “ for a year past his wife’s 
fears and anxities had been greatly and increasingly aroused 
for the soundness of his mind — that his brain, predisposed to 
weakness, or constitutionally liable to disturbance, was unset- 

* Hrs. McElroy, wlien, widi Lamsoii’s consent, taking charge of his medi- 
cines, found among other things an unmarked box of ** sugar pills,” which 

Lamson said were either morphia or quinine, he did not know which. On 
this evidence the following remark is made on the accused’s behalf : — ** After 
he (Lamson) left, and when John was taken ill, several pills weiv discovered 
on the table, which were not noticed while Lamson was there. It is believed 
that as John was suffering from indigestion (he had dined at one, and portions 
of his dinner i;rere vomited undigested at nine) he determined to take a pill, 
and try with it one of the capsules just given him. John’s symptoms of 
poisoning did not begin till about three-quarters of on hour {really twenty* 
five minutesy see p. 520) after Lamson left, and he lived for about four hours 
after, whereas if he had taken the poison in the capsule, while Lamson was 
there, it is almost certain that the symptoms would have set in much earlier, 
especially considering the enormous quantity of poison said to have been 
taken. He then, unhappily, selected one containing aconitia. From the 
foregoing evidence of the way in which Lamson nsed and prescribed aconitia, 
taken with what Mrs. McElroy says of his ignorance as to what his own 
medicaments contained, it might well be that be ignorantly or insanely 
mixed these pills, and sent them to Percy John without any murderous 
intent.** 
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tied by ill-health and trouble, and its disease aggravated by 
the use of morphia.” His father spoke to the wild and 
&noiful delusions in which his son indulged — ^the whole 
being myths, and believed that for at least eighteen months 
he had been in an unsound state of mind, steadily increasing 
in its character and blinding him to the natural and inevitable 
effects of his acts ; and that the balance of his mind had been 
quite destroyed.” His solicitor deposed that ‘‘he could 
obtain no assistance &om him in the preparation of his de- 
fence — that he appeared to have no memory and to be incapable 
of appreciating the bearing of any of the facts of his case, or 
the gravity of his position ; that he laboured under extrava- 
gant hallucination, whilst his statements were either incohe* 
rent, inconsistent, or manifestly the creations of a disordered 
brain. 

Three medical men of experience speak to the effects almost 
certain to be produced by such an habitually excessive use of 
morphia or opium, as that of which Dr. Lamson was the 
victim. Dr. Coghill, of the Ventnor Consumptive Hospital, 
and for eight years municipal medical officer and consulting 
physician to a general hospital in China, where he had 
unusual facilities for becoming familiar with t^e effects of 
opium smoking and eating, has no hesitation in saying that 

anyone in the habit of using opium to such an extent would 
be incapable of self-control, and have his moral senses and 
powers of judgment deteriorated to a degree rendering him 
incapable of resisting morbid influences.” Dr. H. H. Kane^ 
of Fort Washington, New York, who had written on the 
effects of “these drugs that enslave,” and on the “Hypo- 
dermic Injection of Morphia,” and was then in charge of a 
hospital devoted to the treatment of opium smokers and eaters 
and the like habits, admits that “ as regards the question of 
insanity from the habitual use of opium or its alkaloids, more 
especially morphia, but little definite is known. Insane 
Asylum reports,” he adds, “record every year from six to 
eight cases of insanity attributed to the prolonged use of 
opiates ; and physicians in general practice recognise it as 4 
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rare, though well-established, form of insanity. A person 
with an hereditary tendency to insanity, or with a mind weak- 
ened from any combination of circumstances, or from bodily 
disease, using this drug in large amount for a considerable 
time, could hardly escape some unsettling of his mental and 
moral powers. Actual mania, melancholia, and dementia are 
probably rare, but have undoubtedly occurred from this cause. 
Of all the forms of the opium habit that by hypodermic 
injection, as a rule, works the most harm in the shortest 
time.” 

Dr. R. M. Miller, of Norwood, who saw Lamson profes- 
sionally in July, 1881, when his friends were alarmed at his 
condition, is of opinion that morphia and atropia, taken in 
such quantities, would graduaUy ruin the powers of the ner- 
vous system and also the powers of self-control.” 

Such is the substance of the testimony of the cloud of wit- 
nesses proffered in support of the appeal for a scientific 
investigation into the mental state of Lamson at the time 
when he committed the act for which he was arraigned. To 
what does it amount ? Even if it goes beyond proof that he 
was occasionally nervous, disconnected in his ideas, aimlessly 
untruthful, and with a hobby for the administration of aconitia 
as a panacea for all diseases, and a loss of vital nerve and 
energy, there is no evidence to suggest that these eccentrici- 
ties were dangerous or ever assumed the form of homicidal 
mania. ^‘If,” said a cotemporary writer, “Lamson could 
appreciate the pecuniary benefit he would derive from Percy 
John’s death — and why else should he have selected his 
victim? — ^he could realise the wickedness of his act. A 
symptom of dangerous madness is that it acts without ap- 
parent motive — ^the immediate circumstances of the murder 
pointed to the exercise of a crafty deliberation, which, though 
not in itself inconsistent with homicidal mania, was not as 
aimless as homicidal mania.” Is it not a parallel case to that 
of Dove, a weak and erratic mind, in that case further 
weakened and unhinged by drink, in this case by the vicious 
use of morphia ? Are not the words of Baron Bramwell in 
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Dove's case strictly applicable to this ? The rales of law/’ 
said that judge, ** are that it must be clearly proved that, at 
the time of committing the act, the party accused was labour- 
ing under such a defect of reason, from disease of the mind, 
as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was 
doing ; and if he did know it, that he did not know he was 
doing wrong.” Until the law is altered it is impossible to 
doubt that the Home Secretary was right, that he could 
find in the affidavits and statutory declarations no sufficient 
grounds for advising an interference with the sentence of the 
law.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

ACONITES AOONITIA OB ACONITINE. 

Plants ; Aconitum napellus — A» ferox. Alkaloids : Aconitia — Pseudaconitia 
— other bases — Decompositions — Proportions in the plants. Commercial 
aconitia — German aconitia — English aconitia. Separation — Tests, 

chemical and pliysiological. History — Preparations, official and non- 
official. Phj^siological effects — Causes of death — Post moi'tem appear- 
ances — Treatment and antidotes; — Remarks — Phosphoric acid tost~Caso 
referred to by Dr. Stevenson. 

The name aconite is applied to a great number of plants 
belonging to the natural order Banunculacees. Two species 
only need be noticed here, Aconitum napellua and A. ferox. 
The former is the well-known monkshood/^ ‘‘wolfsbane,^' 
or “blue rocket, ’’ a very beautiful but exceedingly poisonous 
plant, commonly cultivated in English gardens. This very 
variable and widely diffused species is found in the moun- 
tainous districts of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere : it occurs in the Alps up to an altitude of more 
than 6,000 feet, in the Pyrenees, and in the mountain ranges 
of Germany and Austria. It is also met with in Sweden, 
Denmark, Siberia, and in the mountainous districts on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

Aconitum ferox, Nepaul aconite (“ Bikh ”), is a native of 
the Bubalpine Himalayas, occurring; together with A. napellus 
and several other poisonous species, at an elevation of 10,000 
to 14,000 feet. 

The most recent researches of Dr. C. B. Alder Wright and 
others have shown that Aconitum napellus chiefly owes its 
poisonous properties to the base aconitia^ or aconitine (also 
called axenitina), C^s H |3 NOj^, a highly active crystallizable 
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Alkaloid famisliing readily cxystallizable salts. This base 
constitutes about one-half of the total quantity of alkaloids 
present in the rooti and is considered to be in combination 
with aconitic acid, Hg Ge Hg Og. There is also present, but 
in much smaller quantity (about 10 per cent, of the total 
bases present — ^Wright), another physiologically active crystal- 
lizable alkaloid, pseudaconitia, Cgg H49 NOi2> similar in many 
respects to aconitia (especially in its effects upon the animal 
system), but not so readily yielding crystallizable salts. The 
roots of A. napellus contain, in addition to aconitia and pseud- 
aconitia, a considerable quantity of a third base, comparatively 
inert, apparently amorphous, yielding non-crystallizable salts, 
and containing a higher percentage of carbon than either 
aconitia or pseudaconitia. 

Aconitum ferox contains as its active principle pseudaco- 
nitia, or nepaline, associated with a comparatively small quan- 
tity of aconitia : there is present in addition a non-crystal- 
lizable alkaloid containing more carbon than either of the 
other bases, but apparently not identical with the analogous 
body from A. napellus. 

The plants have been stated to contain, besides the bases 
already named, various other alkaloids, such as ** napelline,” 

acolyctine,” “ lycoctonine,” &c., but there is no doubt that 
these substances are merely products of the decomposition of 
aconitia and pseudaconitia, formed during the process of 
extraction. Aconitia and pseudaconitia are very easily decom- 
posed ; thus, when heated with water in a sealed tube, the 
former is converted into benzoic acid and a fresh alkaloid, 
a^onine, Cgg Hsg NOu, the reaction being represented by the 
following equation : — 

C3, H,3 no, 3 + H, 0 = C, H, 0, + C,e H33 NOn. 

Aconitia. Water. Benzoic acid. Aconine. 

Pseudaconitia, so treated, yields dimethyl-protocatecbuio 
(or ^Weratric”) acid and a new pseudaconine, 

NO9, the equation being : — 

C34 H49 NO,} + Hg 0 =0} Hjq 0^ + Gg, Hgi N0«« 

Pseudaconitia. 'Water. Dimetliyl-protoca- Pseudaconine. 

technic acid. 
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Aoonine is doubtless identical with Hiibschinann’s napel- 
line/’ discovered by him in commercial aconitia> and after* 
wards proved to be the same as the acolyctine ” which he 
had previously obtained. Pseudaconine is apparently the 
base lycoctonine of the same chemist* 

Commercial aconitia is a mixture of aconitia and pseud- 
aconitia with variable quantities of their decomposition-pro- 
ducts, aconine and pseudaconine, and of the amorphous 
unnamed alkaloids above referred to (Wright and others; 
Year-Book of Pharmacy, 1877, et seq.). In commercial aco- 
nitia prepared from Aconitum napellus {German aconitia)^ 
aconitia predominates : English aconitia is chiefly if not en- 
tirely prepared from A. ferox, and in it pseudaconitia is the 
prevailing active base. 

All parts .of the plants (A. napellus and A. ferox) are 
poisonous, the active principles being contained in the seeds, 
roots, leaves and flowering tops. The roots are chiefly used 
for the extraction of the alkaloids, of which the proportions 
yielded are very variable and depend on the time when the 
roots are collected. An ounce of the fresh root of A. napellus 
contains, according to Woodman and Tidy, from J to J of a 
grain of aconitia, while a pound of the dried root furnishes 
from 12 to 36 grains, or 0*1 to 0*2 per cent. The average 
produce of the root, collected after jloivering and fresh, is 8*58 
grains of aconitia in the pound ; of the same dried, 35*72 
grains. But if collected before flowering, the yield is only 
8*5 grains per pound in the fresh, and 12*13 in the dried root 
(Herapath). These results are the average of several experi- 
ments • . • « The root of A. ferox contains about three 
times as much alkaloid as that of the English plant'’ (Boyle’s 
Mat. Med.). According to Wright and Bennie (Year-Book of 
Fharm., 1880, 458), the percentage of total bases yielded by 
the root of A. napellus, calculated on the dry substance, 
amounted to *07 per cent., equivalent to about *05 per cent, 
of total alkaloids in the dry herb. Two-fifths of the^ total 
alkaloid consisted of pure crystallized aconitia. 

Commercial aconitia or aconitine is generally met with as a 
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white amorphous powder, but is occasionally crystalline* It 
dissolves in 150 parts of cold and 50 parts of hot water, and 
is also soluble in alcohol, benzole, and chloroform : it is in- 
odorous, possesses an acrid taste (W. and T., For. Med., 
p. 392), and is strongly alkaline to test-paper. It generally 
fuses below 100® C. (60® C., W. and T.), and gives an amor- 
phous sublimate above 150® C. {pure aconitia fuses at 188®- 
184® C. : pure pseudaconitia melts at 104®-105® C.) : when 
strongly heated with free access of air, it bums with a yellow, 
smoky flame, leaving no residue. Crystallized samples of 
commercial aconitia are the purest. Amorphous aconitii^ 
and particularly that prepared in Germany, is very impure, 
being admixed with considerable quantities of comparatively 
inert bases. The use of such a preparation should be avoided, 
as being liable to give rise to a false idea as to the proper 
dose of the pure alkaloid (Royle’s Mat. Med., 1876, p. 773). 
Mor son’s “ English aconitine” {pseudaconitia) is much more 
powerful than the French and German products, which are 
mostly prepared from A. napellus, and consist mainly of 
aconitia* 

Aconitia and pseudaconitia differ from one another in their 
molecular weights and melting-points ; they also furnish diffe- 
rent decomposition-products : aconitia readily furnishes well- 
crystallized salts, while the salts of pseudaconitia are usually 
obtained amorphous ; and Anally, crystallized aconitia is 
anhydrous, while pseudaconitia crystallizes with one atom 
of water. 

The two bases are similar as regards their physiological 
action (pseudaconitia is perhaps somewhat more powerfully 
active than aconitia), and general behaviour with reagents. 

The characters and physiological action of commercial 
aconitia vary greatly, as might be expected from the ununi- 
formity of its composition. 

* A sample of English aconitine,” recently obtained from Korson’s, was 
amorphous, slightly coloured, and gave a red-brown colour, with all adds, 
even acetic ; yet its physiological action was perfect. 
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6EPABATIOK AND TESTS. 

For the extraction and separation of aconitia from anima 
matters, the modification of Stas's general method, described 
on page 5 (Chap. L), may be employed. The alkaloids of 
aconite being, as has been already shown, very liable to decom* 
position, great care must be taken, during the extraction with 
alcohol and subsequent evaporation of the extracts, that the 
temperature does not rise above 50"" G. : the use of mineral 
acids should also be avoided. 

Tests. — 1. The residue of aconitia or pseudaconitia, ob« 
tained on spontaneous evaporation of the anhydrous chloro- 
form solution, will generally be. found to be more or less 
crystalline, when examined under the microscope. 

2. The Taste Test. — minute portion of the residue, 
either alone or dissolved in a small quantity of water acidu- 
lated with acetic acid, should be rubbed with the finger on 
the lips and gums, or cautiously applied to the tip of the 
tongue. If aconitia or pseudaconitia be present, a peculiar 
tingling and numbness will be quickly experienced in and 
around the parts to which the alkaloidal extract has been 
applied : salivation, with a desire to expectorate, and a sense 
of swelling at the back of the throat, are also frequently 
noticed. The effects, or some of them, usually last from 
three to six hours, or even longer. This action is peculiar to 
cLconite; the test^ therefore^ is of the utmost value, and one 
which must never he omitted. 

8. The Physiological Test. — ^Inject a small quantity of the 
alkaloidal extract, dissolved in a little water acidulated with 
acetic acid, into the back of a mouse or other small animal. 
Zn the event of aconitia being present, characteristic symptoms 
of aconite poisoning are manifested in a few minutes, and the 
death of the animal rapidly ensues. Among the chief symp- 
toms observed by Dr. Fleming, in some experiments upon 
animals, made in 1844, were weakness of the limbs, steg* 
gering, a gradually increasing paralysis of the voluntary 
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inuscles, loss or diminution of sight, slowness of pulse, difficulty 
of breathing, occasional conyulsive moyements, in two cases 
opisthotonos, contracted pupils, but often dilating two or 
three minutes before death, and death by asphyxia.*’ (Wood- 
man and Tidy’s For. Med., p. 894). This test is also a very 
important one. 

4. Chemical Tests. — Solutions of salts of aconitia and 
pseudaconitia are precipitated by most of the general reagents 
for alkaloids, such ais Mayer’s reagent, tannic acid, potassium 
tri-iodide, phospho-molybdic acid, &c. Platiiiic chloride, 
picric or carbazotic acid, and auric chloride, however, do not 
give precipitates, except in concentrated solutions. Among 
the special tests for aconitia and pseudaconitia which have 
been described, the following may be mentioned, ( a ) With 
sulphuric acid, no change takes place in the cold, but on 
warming, a pale yellow, deepening into brown, and finally 
changing into violet-red, is observed. This reaction varies 
very greatly with different samples of aconitia, and little or 
no reliance can be placed upon it as a toxicological test. 
( b ) With sulphuric acid and a drop of saturated solution of 
sugar, a fine rose-red colour, passing into dingy brown, has 
been obtained. Experience, however, has not shown this 
test to be of any especial value, (c) If cautiously heated for 
ten or fifteen minutes on the water-bath with a few drops of 
syrupy phosphoric acid, aconitia is said to yield a violet or 
blue colour. This reaction is uncertain and therefore useless : 
it may be obtained with impure samples, while pure aconitia 
and pseudaconitia fail to give it. Mr. T. B. Groves (Year- 
Book of Pharmacy, 1873) says: — “The colour reactions of 
these alkaloids may be dismissed in a word. There are 
^none.’ As for the phosphoric acid reaction producing a 
blue colour, I have never succeeded in obtaining it. It is 
probably due to some accidental impurity, and I believe Dr* 
Fliickiger has arrived at the same conclusion.” 

Hence, as there are no reliable, characteristic, and distinctive 
chemical tests for aconitia, its presence or absence must be 
judged chiefly from the results of the tests of taste and 
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pbysiologicd action on small animals. A subatance, previ- 
oualy proved to he an alkaloid by ita yielding predpitatea with 
moat of the general reagenta for alkaloida, and which, when 
applied to the tongue and injected under the skin of a amall 
animal, produces the effects already described, ia absolutely 
certain to he aconitia. 


HISTORY, PREPARATIONS, AND DOSES. 

History. — The ^AkSvitov of the Greeks and Aconitum of the 
Eomans are believed to refer to the genus Aconitum, if not 
actually to A. napellus. The ancients were well acquainted 
with the poisonous properties of aconite, which has been 
widely used as an arrow-poison. It was employed by the 
ancient Chinese, and is still in requisition among the less 
civilised hill tribes of India.* Something similar was in use 
among the aborigines of ancient Gaul. In a Welsh MS. of 
the 13th century, aconite was pointed out as one of the plants 
which every physician was to grow. The root and the herb 
are met with in the German pharmaceutical tariff of the 17th 
century. Storck, of Vienna, introduced aconite into regular 
practice about the year 1762 (Fliickiger and Hanbury; 
“ Pharmacographia,” 1879). 

Preparations and Medicinal looses.— Aconite leaves 
(Aconiti Folia) and root (Aconiti Badix) are officinal in the 
British Pharmacopoeia, and the plants from which they are 
obtained (A. napellus) are cultivated in Britain (Squire’s Com- 
panion to the B. P., 1868). The chief preparations are as 
follows : — 

1. Aconitia, B. P. — Aconitine. Not for internal use, 
according to the Pharmacopoeia. It is, however, occasionally 
prescribed in very minute doses (tIo to of a grain by the 
mouth : not more than ^ subcutaneously in- 

* In ** Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” (Isabella L BirJ, 1880 ), it is stated 
that the Ainos, an interesting race inhabiting a part of that country, poison 
their arrow-heada with a paste prepared from the root of a species of aconite, 
Aconitum Japonlcum. 
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jected ; Boyle’s Materia Medica). Dr. J. Harley has given 
•ru^ of a grain, once a day, in fevers. 

2. Unguentum Aconitics, jB. P. — Ointment of aconitia. 
Prepared with lard. Strength, 8 grains of aconitia to the 
ounce (= 1'66 per cent.). Por external application in pain- 
ful nervous affections, neuralgia, &c. 

8. Liniinentum Aconiti, B. P. — Useful for external applica- 
tion in neuralgia or lumbago. May contain about 2 per cent, 
of aconitia (Blyth). 

4. Extractum Aconitif B. P. — Prepared from the leaves 
and flowering tops. Dose, 1 to 2 grains. 

5. Tinctura Aconiti^ B. P. — Dose, 5 to 10 minims, twice 
or thrice a day (Squire) ; 5 to 16 minims, and only to be 
gradually if at all increased (Boyle) ; never to exceed 6 minims 
(Farquharson’s Therapeutics)..* 

6. Fleming's Tincture of Aconite is not ofiScinal ; it is nearly 
four times stronger than the B. P. tincture, and must on ho 
account be given in the above doses (Boyle). 

7. Liston's Strong Tinctu/re, — ^Not officinal. 

8. Aconiti Succus. — The expressed juice. Not officinal. 
Dose, 15 to 20 minims (Squire’s Comp, to the B. P.). 

9. Extractum Aconiti Rad. — ^Not officinal. Prepared with 
alcohol. Dose, half a grain. 

Fatal Dose of Aconitia, — Smallest: in one case of a 
grain nearly proved fatal (Pereira). The tenth and even 
twentieth of a grain are believed to have caused death (Head- 
land; Herapath). The average quantity for an adult is pro- 
bably between jV of a grain. One drachm of the root, 

four grains of the alcoholic extract, and one drachm of the 
tincture have proved fatal. + Numerous well-authenticated 
cases are on record of aconite root being scraped and eaten at 
table, in mistake for horse-radish, with very serious and 


* A i?ervant girl was recently poisoned in New York by repeatedly nibbing 
tincture of aconite on the gums to relieve pain. She died in three days. 

(British Medical Journal, Aug. 26, 1882.) 
t Woodman and Tidy, p. 393, wrongly give this as ** one ounce of the 

tincture.” 
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even fiital results,* (See Guy and Ferrier’s For. Med., 
p. 617.) 

Fatal Period * — The shortest time in which death has been 
known to occur is 1 J hour : the longest, 20 hours : average, 
less than 4 hours (Guy and Ferrier), A case is mentioned in 
Woodman and Tidy’s Forensic Medicine, however, in which 
death occurred in viinutes* ** The symptoms usually make 
their appearance in from a few minutes to one or two hours ; 
whilst death usually takes place within three or four hours ” 
(W. and T., p. 393). 

PHYSIOLOOICAL EFFECTS. 

Aconite produces, locally applied, a tingling sensation, fol- 
lowed by numbness, and the earliest symptom of poisoning by 
aconite, when any one of its preparations has been taken by 
the mouth, is tingling, followed by numbness and aneesthesia 
of the lips and throat, afterwards becoming general. Vomit- 
ing occurs frequently, but not universally; purging is not 
nearly so frequent (W. and T.). The intellectual faculties 
are usually unaffected, but in some cases there is stupor. 
Aconite paralyses both the reflex and motor activity of the 
spinal cord, hence there is an almost total loss of muscular 
power. The respiratory centre is eventually paralysed, so 
that death may result from suffocation (Farquharson). The 
heart’s action becomes feeble and irregular; its rapidity is 
flrst diminished, then increased. The face is pale, and the 

* Tbc case of Reg. v. McConkey, already referred to {antCf p. 515), flir* 
niskes ns with an instance of aconite root being administered with criminal 
intent, and with fatal result. 

In Aug., 1882, four boys and a girl suffered severely from chewing dried 
aconite root, which they had found in the street. The symptoms, tingling 
and numbness, abdominal pain, nausea, vomiting, giddiness, muscular weak- 
ness, pains in the legs, and coldness of the feet, set in very rapidly, the 
greatest delay being a quarter of an hour. There was no dyspnoea, and the 
pupils in all were widely dilated. The treatment adopted was the adminis- 
tration of emetics (sulphate of zinc and vin; ipecac.), coffee and brandy, and 
castor oil. Recovery in two to seven days. Quantity taken, very small 
piece.** (Brit. Hed. Journal, 1882, p. 1089.) 
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body bathed in a clammy sweat : the pupils ** are at first con- 
tracted, and afterwards dilated shortly before death.” The 
respiration becomes slower, then irregular, and death generally 
results from its cessation (asphyxia). 

In cases of poisoning by aconite, death may be caused by 
(1) asphyxia, (2) shock, or (3) syncope. 

The following symptoms were noted in the case of a cat, to 
which one-tenth of a grain of Morson’s English aconitia 
(= pseudaconitia, or nepaline) was administered : — stertorous 
and difficult breathing, staggering motions, convulsions 
(always contracting, never stretching like strychnia), vomit- 
ing, foaming at the mouth, moans and spasmodic cries, 
violent struggles for breath ; the body fell over on one side, 
the limbs were stretched forward and worked spasmodically, 
but never stiffened. Attacks intermittent, with peaceful 
intervals. Involuntary defecation ; retching (the stomach 
had already emptied itself), prolonged low moans, gasps for 
breath, abdominal rumblings, insensibility for two hours with 
occasional twitching, moans and cries. Eyes wide open, 
pupils not contracted. Finally, after hours, a few slight 
struggles, a convulsive gasp, and death. Stiffening very 
slow. Tongue protruded beyond the teeth. 

Twelve hours after death, the rigidity was very strong. A 
post-mortem examination was then made, with the following 
results. Pupils dilated. Intestines and other organs normal, 
not congested : lungs collapsed and congested : heart very 
much venously congested. Blood not more fluid than usual. 
Larynx filled with frothy mucus. Brain congested. 

On analysis of the stomach and other organs an alkaloidal 
extract was obtained, which, when submitted to the taste test, 
produced all the effects characteristic of aconitia. It is worthy 
of remark that the colour- tests completely failed. 

Treatment and antidotes.— [Emetics, stimulants internal 
and external ” (Squire’s Comp. B. P.). No chemical antidote 
is known : animal charcoal has been recommended, but its 
efficacy is doubtful. A mustard emetic should be applied, 
followed by the stomach-pump. ** In the latter stages, 
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depletion from a jugular vein to relieve the distensipn of the 
right hearti accompanied by the most persevering efforts to 
promote the expansion of the chest.’ ' Gentle magneto^ 
electric currents down the back of the neck and around the 
margin of the ribs, to excite contractions of the diaphragm, 
accompanied by rhythmical abductions of the upper extremi- 
ties, should be employed. If there is yet a capability of 
swallowing, brandy and ammonia should be given (Boyle’s 
Mat. Med.). 


Remarks. 

Pure aconitia is perhaps the most deadly poison with which 
we are at present acquainted, and all the preparations of 
aconite are excessively poisonous. Unless employed with 
extreme caution they are very dangerous, and should on no 
account be used, even for external application, except with 
the advice of, or by a medical man.^ 

The urgent necessity for an alteration in the law at present 
relating to the sale of poisons, and for the introduction of a 
clause placing some restrictions on the sale of patent medi- 

* An illustration of the dangerous character of these prex>arations, and 
of the serious results which may ensue from the mistake of a person ignorant 
of medicine, is afforded by the following case, reported in the Medical Timte 
and Gazette, of January 22, 1853. An inquest was held on Januaiy ldth, 
1853, to inquire into the death of Emma Forty, an inmate of the Roman 
Catholic Conyont of the Good Shepherd at Amosvale, near Bristol. The 
deceased suffered from tapeworm, for which the medical attendant of the 
convent had prescribed a decoction of pomegranate bark and quinine. 
According to the general custom at the conyont, the medicine was prepared 
by Miss Ryder, the sister-attendant, who unfortunately took a wrong bottle 
iirom the dispensary, and gave, instead of the decoction, a drachm of 
Fieminfo Tincture of Aconite, This mixture was given to the deceased on 
the Monday preceding the inqnest (Jan. 10th) ; and death occurred in about 
five hours after the draught had been swallowed. After some remarks by 
the Coroner as to the imminent danger of unskilled persons being aUowed to 
dispense droga^ the jury returned a verdict that death was oooastoned by 
the admiuistrstion of aconite by Miss Ryder,' and expressed the opinion that 
much blame was attributable to the authorities of the convent for allowing 
petsona, without the neeemaiy knowledi^ to dispense medicines: th^ 
hoped that in fhture such a practice froald be discontinued. 
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containing poisons, is strikingly shown by tho fact that 
such preparations as ^'Neuraline” are now sold without any 
restriction whatever. Indeed, as the law at present stands, 
the most virulent poisons, if contained in, or sold as patent 
medicines, can be obtained by any ordinary person with less 
difficulty than the same poisons can bo purchased, under 
their own proper names, by a medical man. Neuraline, a 
patent medicine containing a preparation of aconite, was 
brought rather prominently forward, in 1872, in connection 
with the death of the Hon. G, C. Vernon, the question arising 
as to whether .the too frequent use of neuraline by the deceased, 
for pains in his head, had been the cause of death.* 

The phosphoric acid test for aconitia, referred to by Mr. 
Montagu Williams during the trial of Dr. Lamson, is described 
in Professor Fliiokiger’s work Pharmaceutische Chemie ’’ ; 
Berlin, 1879) ; but it is at the same time mentioned that 
crystallized aconitia gives only an extremely faint reaction, 
and crystallized nitrate of aconitia none at all. 

It has been already pointed out (p. 578) that this test is 
one which cannot be relied on, and that the violet colour is 
believed to be due to impurities present rather than to aconitia 

itself. 

The internal administration of aconitia in very small doses 
is recommended, in cases of dysentery and typhoid fever, by a 
writer in the Journal of Medicine and Dosimetric Thera- 
peutics, according to the method of D)\ Ad, Bi/rggraevCf a 


* A report of tho inquest is to be found in the Pliarmaccutical JonrMl, 
1872 p 618. The deceased was the Hon. Gowran Charles Venion, Recorder 
of Lincoln, and second son of Lord Lyvedon. According to the e^dence 
of a brother of Mr. Vernon, the latter had for some time past complamed of 
pains in his head, and had l«en in the habit of ^mg neuraline with the 
obiect of relieving these pains. On returning to his residence, after a walk 
with his wife, the deceased was seized with a fit, and shortly afteiwds e . 
The doctors considered that he waa sulfering from neuralgia and 
fits. Mr. G. Harley. M.D.. M.R.C.S., stated tliat ho had analysed ne^ino, 
and found it to be an extract of aconite, mixed with rwe-wator ; it also con- 
tained chloroform. The Coroner (Dr. Lankester) said the« was 

that the deceased had expired from ^ 

seized with a fit of convulsions, from the effects of which he dioA ^ ^ 
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publication edited by Dr. T. L. Pbipson. Dr. Burggraeve’s 
method (or dosimetry/’ as it is called) is in several respects 
similar to homoeopathy, and the journal in question cannot be 
regarded as a generally accepted authority. 

In his speech for the defence, Mr. Montagu Williams 
referred to the supposed existence of cadaveric alkaloids or 
ptomaines, and to the absence of special chemical tests for 
aconitia. With reference to the ptomaines, see Chap. 1, p. 12. 
The objection, that there is no characteristic chemical test for 
aconitia, is to a great extent deprived of its force when one 
remembers that aconitia can be proved to be an alkaloid by its 
deportment with the general alkaloidal re-agents; that the 
taste test alone will distinguish it from all other alkaloids ; 
and that it exerts a powerful and distinctive action on small 
animals, and ultimately destroys them. 

It must not be forgotten that the remark of Lord Cole- 
ridge's, quoted by Mr. Montagu Williams, is nothing more 
than an expression of personal opinion, by an eminent lawyer 
on a purely scientific subject ; valuable, no doubt, but not 
necessarily infallible. 

The statement of Messrs. Allen k Haubury's assistant, 
that aconitia is yellowish-white (p. 544), does not hold good 
of all samples : the colour of the alkaloids varies with their 
degree of purity, and pure aconitia is not less white than 
pure atropia. 

Full details of the case of poisoning by aconitia, refen*ed to 
by Dr. Stevenson (p. 634), are to be found in SchmidVs 
Jahrbilcher dcr In-und AusUindiachen gesainmten Medicin^ 
edited by Dr. Adolf Winter, vol. 189, p. 122 : the case was 
originally communicated by T. Haakma Tresling to a Dutch 
journal {WeekhL van het Nederl. Tijdschr. voor Geneesk, 16, 
1880). The following is a short account of this case. 

A patient, for whom medicine containing aconitia nitrate 
(to be taken in small and repeated doses) had been prescribed 
by a physician. Dr. M., experienced soon after the first and 
second doses a burning sensation in the throat, followed by 
vomiting and, later on, by difficulty of respiration : the skin 
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was icy cold to the touch, although internally there was a 
sensation of burning throughout the body. With the object 
of proving that these effects were not attributable to the 
medicine, Dr. M., at four p.m. on March 16th, 1880, took a 
dose of the mixture, containing rather more than -yV grain of 
aconitia nitrate. The first symptoms of poisoning appeared 
in about an hour and a half ; and, about four hours after he 
had taken the poison, Dr. M. was found to be pallid, with a 
cold skin, contracted pupils, small and irregular but not 
accelerated pulse, swollen tongue, headache, shivering fits, 
and a sensation of burning in the mouth : there was also pain 
extending from the throat to the lower part of the stomach. 
Suddenly the power of vision became extinct, simultaneously 
with a great dilation of the pupils : sight shortly afterwards 
returned, the pupils at the same time again contracting. 
Vomiting was induced by tickling the throat; the ejected 
matter was thick, red-coloured, and contained the remains of 
food previously consumed: vomiting subsequently recurred 
spontaneously. The first convulsions occurred eight hours 
and forty minutes after the dose had been taken ; respiration 
became more difficult, and Dr. M. complained of humming in 
the ears, and deafness, first in one ear and then in the other. 
Ether was now subcutaneously injected : dilation of pupils, 
with loss of vision, again followed, being succeeded by vomit- 
ing, and violent and long-continued convulsions. In eight 
hours and fifty-three minutes extraordinarily violent vomiting 
set in, and was followed by a succession of violent convulsions. 
Dr. M. could not again be restored to consciousness, the 
pupils were dilated and remained unaffected by the light, and 
respiration was slow and laborious. Notwithstanding the 
employment of electricity, breathing became slower, the beat- 
ing of the heart ceased to be audible, and death occurred in 
nine hours from the time at which the poison was taken. 

On a post-moiiem examination being made, it was found 
that the surface-tissues of the body were very pale and con- 
tained little blood, while the internal organs were much con- 
gested. The intestinal congestion increased towards the 
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stOBUuih, ftQd diminished towards the large intestine. The 
eolon, rectum, and bladder were very pale and bloodless. The 
latter contained about 70 grammes (= 2^ fl. oz.) of ttrine. 
The liver and spleen were enlarged, the kidneys small; all 
much congested. Defecation had not taken place, though 
some urine had been passed. The lungs did not fill the cavity 
of the chest ; they contained &esh infiltrations and some small 
cavities: adhesion, congestion, and, in the lower portions, 
numerous emphysematous patches. Much fat was deposited 
on the right side of the heart, which contained thin blood. 
Brain congested. 
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history and preparations, 574 
doses, fatal, 575 
fatal period, 576 
cause of death, 677 
post-mortem appearances, 577, 581 
treatment and antidotes, 577 
remarks. Phosphoric acid test, 579 
Use in dysentery, 579 
Colour of aconitia, 580 
Case referred to by Dr. Stevenson, 580 


ALKALOIDS, 
derivation, 3, 4 

chemically and physiologically considered, 4 
general process for extracting, 5 — 8 

morphia, curarine, solanine, 8 
Guy’s subliming cell, 9 
general reagents, 10 — 12 
ptomaines or cadaveric, 13, 14 

ALLOYS OF ANTIMONY, 491 

ALLOYS OF ARSENIC, 374, 381 

ALMONDS, BITTER, 69, 60, 78 

ANALYSIS, 

quantitative, indispensable in oases of poisoning by antimony, mercuiy, 
and lead, 8 * 
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ANGINA PECTORIS, 

Dr. Richardson {Palmers 175, 289 

ANILINE DYES, 
arsenic in, 879 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL, 
reagent for alkaloids, 11 
antidote, 12, 577 

ANTIMONY, 

symptom of poisoning by, 2 
properties. Chap. IX., 490 
alloy of, in different metals, 491 
compounds of, chlorides, sulphides, 491 
oxides, hydride, 492 
tartar emetic, solubility, 493 

composition, uses and oecurrences, 494 
doses and preparations, 495 
fatal dose and fatal period, 496 
physiological effects, 497 
antidotes, 497 

separation and tests. Reinsch's, 498 

Marsh, 500 
preparation used, 502 
quantity, 503 

remarks {Pritchard'a case), 505 
{Smethurst^s), 607 
Addenda — bismuth, 510 

grey powder, 513 

ANTISEPTIC, 

arsenic as an, 376 

APPLE PIPS, 

amount of prussic acid in, 59, 60 
ARSENIC, 

clement. Chap. VII., 373 
solubility of, 321, 875 
taste of (Christison), 321 — 3 
trioxide of, 374 

uses and occurrences of, 376 — 381 

steeping wheat — soap — antiseptic, 376 
glass — for fur in boilers — candles, 376 
wood preserving — sheep washing — paints, 877 
wall papers — ^medicines, 878 
horses — teeth stopping — aniline dyes, 379 
rat and fly poisons — ^metal cleaning, 880 
arsenic eaters—cosmetic — bronzing, 380 
glucose beer — ^paper collars, 381 
speculum metal — ^inhaling, 381 
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ARS ENIC— con^t7tK«(^. 

sulphides of, 881 : orpiment (Burdock^s case), 882, and note 
acid, 882 
arsenates, 883 

trichloride. Arseniuretted hydrogen, 883 
extraction and tests, distribution, occurrence in soils, 884 
modification of old process, 885 — 7 
Marsh* s, 388. ReinscVs, 890 
doses, medicinal, poisonous, 391 
physiological effects of, 892 
treatment and antidotes, 893 
presence, in common articles, 394 
attempted poisoning by forged prescription, 894 
remarks on evidence of Dr. Letheby {Merritt s case), 395 
on Madeline Smith’s case, 395, note 396 
supposed presence in sulphuretted hydrogen, 896 

See trials of Madeline Smith, Pritchard, and Ann Merritt, Chap. VI. 

ASHLEY, Mrs., 

evidence of {TawelVa trial), 19 

AYRTON, Dr., 

evidence of ( Wimhiv'a trial), 487 


BABBINGTON, Dr., 

evidence of {SmethuraVa trial), 460 

BALL, GEORGE, 

trial of, at Lewes, 49 — 52 

BAMFORD, Dr., 

evidence of {Palmer* a trial), 99 — 100 

BANKES, ISABELLA, 
case of, 448 

BARLOW, SILAS, 
trial of, 268 — 75 
history of the case, 268 
symptoms of poisoning, 269 
medical evidence, 271 
analytical evidence. Dr. Lees, 272 

Dr. Bemays, 274 
defence and verdict, 276 

BARNES, LAVINIA, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 98 — 9 

BARRETT, Mrs., 

evidence of {Twi/odVa trial), 20 

HARWELL, Suigeon, 

evidence of, poit^morUm {Smethurst'a trial), 456 
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BATEMAN, Mra., 

evidence of ( TaUfelVs trials 41 

BEDBROOK, 

evidence of {Lamson'a iriaT)^ 541 
BELLADONNA, 

insensibility, symptom of poisoning by, 2 
dilates the pupil of the eye, 2 

BERNAYS, Dr. A. J., 

evidence of {Barlow's trial) y 274 

BERRY, Dr., 

evidence of {Lamson's tirial), 620 
BIRD, Dr., 

evidence of {Smethursi'a trial)y 455 
BISMUTH, 

potassio-iodide Of, reagent for alkaloids, 10 
subnitrate, arsenic in, 510 

BLANC MANGE, 

arsenic used for colouring, 377 

BOILERS, FUR IN, 

arsenic used for removing, 876 

BOWERBANK, Dr., 

evidence of {Smethurst'a trial), 460 

BRAMWELL, Baron, 

charge of {Dove's trial), 260 — 2 

BRAND, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Lamson'a trial), 524 

MIODIE, Sir B., 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 117 
opinion of {Smethurst's case), 478 

BROOKS, Mrs., 

evidence of {PalTner's trial), 92 
BRUCIA, 

convulsions, symptoms of poisoning by, 3 
whence obtained, 284 
tests for, 285 

BURDOCK, M.A., 

trial for poisoning by oxpmfeni, 882, note. 

CADAVERIC ALKALOIDS, 
properties, 12 — 14 
resembling strychnia, 291 
in Lamson’s case, 550, 580, 587 — 8 

CALVERT, F. C., Chemist, 

indestructibility of strychnia, 149, note 
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CAMEEON, Dr., 

evidence of ( Winsilov^s trial), 482 

CAMPBELL, Lord Chief Justice {Palmer*8 trial), 
omission of Keeling’s evidence, 104, note 
charge of, 220 — 31 

CANDLES, 

arsenic used in, 876 

CANTHARIDES, 

vomiting symptom of poisoning by, 2 

CARBONIC ACID AND OXIDE, 
sudden death in poisoning by, 1, 2 

CASSAVA, 

amount of pnissic acid in, 69 

CAUDLE, Chemist, 

evidence of {SmethursVs trial), 456 

CHAMPNEYS, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmcr^s trial), 23 — 7 

CHERRY KERNELS, 

amount of prussic acid in, 69 

CHESHIRE, Postmaster, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 188 — 9 

CHLORAL AND CROTON CHLORAL, 
insensibility, symptom of poisoning by, 2 

CHLORINE, 

process for obtaining pure, xvi. 

CHLOROFORM, 

solvent for alkaloids, 4, 6 
antidote to strychnia, 290 

CHRISTISON, Professor, 

evidence of (Palmer's trial), 147—8 
(Dove's trial), 248 
[Madeline Smith's triat), 815, 358 

CHRONIC POISONING, 

symptoms of by antimony, mercury, lead, 3, 497 

CLARK, RUTHERFORD, 
defence of Pritchard, 435 

CLUTTERBUCK, Mr., 

details of case of (PalmePs trial), 123 

COCCULUS INDICUS, 

symptom of poisoning by, 2 
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COCK BURN, Attorney«Gencra1, 

statement and reply {Palmer's trial)^ 84 — 94, 209 — 19 

COOK, 

murder of. See Palmer. 

COOPER, Analytical Chemist, 

evidence of {TawelVs trial), 28 — 83 

cross-examination, 33 — 9 

discovery of prussic acid in apple pips, 32, 60, 64 

COPLAND, Dr., 

evidence of {Smethurat's trial), 460 
COPPER, 

preparation of pure, 498 
CORBETT, Dr., 

evidence of {Madeline Smith's trial), 323 

COSMETIC, 

use of arsenic as a, 380 
bismuth, 510 

COWARD, Inspector, 

conduct of {Merritt's trial), 369 

CURARINE, 

process for extracting, 8 
properties, 277, 281 

CURLING, J. B., Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 111 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM, 

symptoms end ^osUrMrtem appearances, &c., 80 

DANIELL, Dr., 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 119 

DEATH, SUDDEN, 

evidence of poisoning by sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, 
poisonous gases, carbonic oxide, arseniuretted and antimoniuretted 
hydrogen, kakodyl, strychnia, oxalic and prussic acid, 1, 2 
chloroform, sometimes, 2 

DE MEAU, French Consul, 

evidence of {M, Smith's trial), 838 

DEVONSHIRE, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 109, note — 134, note 

DIGITALIS, 

insensibility evidence of poisoning by, 2 
dilates the pupils of the eyes, 2 

DODD, Chemist, 

evidence of (Lamson's trial), 644 
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DOVE, Mrs., 

evidence as to her case {Palmcr*s irial)t 124 
DOVE, WILLIAM, 

trial for murder of wife — early life, 233 — 5 
history of the case, 235 — 9 
symptoms — ^Ann Fisher, 239 
Mrs. Witham, 240 
Mrs. Wood, 241 
Mr. Scarth, 242 

medical and analytical evidence (Mr. Morley), 242 — 8 

‘ (Mr. Nunneiey), 248 

(Professor Christison), 248 
(Mr. Hobson and Mr. Teale), 249 
(Mr. Eichard and Mr. William Hey), i250 
prisoner’s actions and statements (Ann Fisher), 250 

(Gray, Hicks), 251 
(Harrison, Jenkins, Scarth), 252 

defence — ^letter to the Devil, 253 
evidence of insanity (Dr. Williams), 254 — 7 

(Dr. Pyeman Smith), 258 
(Mr. J. Kitchen), 259 
judge’s charge, and verdict, 260 — 3 
confessions of, 263—8 

DRAGENDORFF, 

process for alkaloids, 4 

DROPS AND MINIMS {Balts irial\ 50—1 
table of relative proportions of, 81 

duprj:. Dr., 

evidence of {LanixsonCs irial\ 538 

EDWARDS, Dr., 

evidence of ( Winslow's casc)^ 484 

EGGLESHAM POISONING CASE (Agnes Montgomery), 52—3 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

vomiting symptom of, 2 
containing HCN, 60 

EYE, 

action of poisons on the — opium, morpliia, calabar bean, aconite ?, and 
strychnia, contract the pupil ; belladonna, henbane, tobacco, stra- 
monium, digitalis, and hemlock, dilate the pupil, 2 

FIREWORKS, 
arsenic in, 379 
antimony, 492 

FISHER, ANN, 

evidence of {Dovc*8 trial), 239, 251 
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FISHER, ISHMAEL, 

evidence of (Palimr^s irujX)^ 191 — 3 

FLY POISONS, 
arsenic in, 379 

FORMIC ACID, 

to be tested for in supposed cases of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid 
82—8 

difference from sulphocyanide, 70 
FORSTER, 

supposed case of tetanus, 177—8 
FOULNER, 

evidence of {PrUekard's irial)^ 431 

FOWLER’S SOLUTION, 
arsenite of potash, 378 
dose of, 391 

FRANKLIN, 

trial of (arsenic in blanc mango), 377, note 

FRESENIUS, 

process for arsenic, 385 

GAGE, MARIA, 

trial of (arsenic in rat poison), 379 
GAIRDNER, Dr., 

evidence of {Pritchariffs trial)^ 399 — 403 

GAY, Dr. JOHN, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 179 

GILLETT, Mrs., 

evidence of {Merritt's trial), 368 

GIRDWOOD, Dr., 

evidence of {Smcthurst's trial), 472 

GLASS MAKING, 
arsenic used in, 376 

GLUCOSE BEER, 
arsenic used in, 381 

granules, GRITTY, 

on spine {Palmer's trial), 171, 292 

GRAY, MARGARET, 

evidence of {Dove's trial), 261 

GRAY, R. E., 

evidence of {PalvM'Ps trial), 177—8 
GUY, Dr., 

process for subliming alkaloids, 9 
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HADLEE, Mrs., 

evidence of (TawclVs triaV)^ 41 

HAGGAKT, C., 

evidence of [Madeline SmitfCe trial)^ 340 

HANDYSIDE, Lord, 

judgment in Madeline Smith’s trial, 361 

HARLAND, Dr., 

evidence, post-mortem [Pahmr*8 trial) f 106 — 9 

HARRISON (the witchman), 
evidence of [Dove's tnal)^ 252 

HART, Mrs., 

history of [TawelVs trial)y 41 
HAWKINS, Sir H., 

remarks on Poisons Acts [Lamsoii's trial), 544, note 
charge of [LamsorCs trial), 555 

HEHNER, 

tin in canned provisions, 504 
HEMLOCK, 

symptoms of poisoning by, 2 
antidote to tetanus, 293 

HERAPATH, Chemist, 

evidence of (Palmer's trial), 163 — 6 

letter to the Times, 165, note 

and Dr. Taylor (Smethurst's trial), 507 

HEY, R. and W. Medical men, 
evidence of [Dove's trial), 250 

HICKS, MARY, 

evidence of [Dove's trial), 251 

HOBSON, Dr., 

evidence of [Dove's trial), 249 

HOPE, Lord Justice Clerk, 

judgment on L’Angelier’s diary (Madeline Smith's trial), 359 
charge ^Madeline Smith's trial), 352 — 5 

HORSES, 

use of arsenic for, 879 

HOSPITAL, LONDON - 
cose of tetanus at, 178 

HOSPITAL, ROYAL FREE, 
case of tetanus at, 179 

HOWARD, Mrs., 

evidence of [Tawdl's trial), 28 
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HYDRIDE OF ANTIMONY, 492 

HYDRARGYRUM CUM CRETA (grey powder), 
composition of, 513 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID, 
purificationof, xvi. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID, 

synonyms and propei*ties, 65 
variations of strength of, 66 — 6 
British Pharmacoi^ceia (HON), 67 
sources of, 68—61 
2 )oisonous doses, 69, 79 
the quickest poison, 2 
quantity in apple pips (Cooper), 32 

(Thomas), 40 
(C. G. Stewart), 69 — 60 
tests for detection of, preliminary, 61—3 
odour test {TawelVa tHat), 24, 34 
smell-blindness (Stewart), 63 — 7 
silver test, 67 — 8 
Prussian-blue test, 69 
sulphur test, 70 

guaiacum, uranium, picric acid, cupric sulphate, cobalt chloride, 
potash and mercuric oxide tests, 71 
peroxide of hydrogen test, 72 
mercurous nitrate test, 72 

apparatus for the silver. Prussian-blue, and sulphur tests, 72 — 3 
salts of, 73 — 8 

potassium cyanide, 73 — 4 
mercuric cyanide, 74 — 6 
cyanides of the heavy metals, 76 
double cyanides, 75 — 6 
sulphocyanides (Pharaoh’s serpent), 77 
in the saliva, 78 

oil of bitter almonds, amount in, 78 

antidotes to, medicinal uses of, fatal dose, 79 

symptoms of poisoning by, Kad. post-mortem appearances, 78 — 80 

how long after death discoverable, 81 — 3 

HYDROGEN, SULPHURETTED, 
death by, 1 

supposed presence of arsenic in, 396 
reagent for antimony, 601 


IQASURIA and IGASURIC ACID, 286 

INGLIS, Dean of Faculty, 

defence of Madeline Smith, 842 — 62 
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INGLIS, Lord Justice Clerk, 

charge at Pritchard's trial, 445 

INHALING ARSENIC 

in asthma and bronchitis, 381 

INSANITY, 

plea of, evidence in support of (Dove's triaV)^ 254—60 
affidavits in support of {LamsoiCa case), 561 

INSENSIBILITY, 

symptom of poisoning by morphia and opium, henbane, stramonium, 
nicotine, darnel, hemlock, fools* parsley (doubtful), water hemlock, 
Indian hemp, woody nightshade, berries of potato, lobelia inflate, 
foxglove, cocculus indicus, some fungi, chloroform, chloral, croton 
chloral, amylene, methylene diohloride, sulphuretted hydrogen, car- 
bonic oxide, belladonna, 2 
not in strychnia, 288 

IVORY, LORD, 

judgment on extracts from L'Angelieris diary, 363 


JONES, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 101—4, 190 
JULIUS, Dr., 

evidence of {Smethwrsfs trial), 463 


KEELING, MARY, 

evidence of (Palmer's trial), 104 

omitted by Lord Chief Justice, 104, note 

KERR, 

evidence of (Pritchard^ s trial), 431 

KILLERS, VERMIN, 
composition, 283, 379 

KITCHEN, 

evidence of insanity (Dove's trial), 259 


LAMSON, G. H., Dr., 

trial for murder of brother-in-law. Chap. X., 514 
history of the case, 516—20 
evidence of medicid attendants (Berry, Little), 520 
fost^mortem (Little), 521—8 
(Bond), 524—6 
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liAMSON, G. H., Tyv^^corUinucd. 

analytical evidence (Dr. Stevenson), 526 

(cross-examination), 532 
(Dr, Dupr6), 538 

previous acts of (J. L. and W. Tulloch), 539 

(Bedbrook), 541 

purchase of poison by (0. A. Smith), 548 

(Dodd, Shilling), 544 
remarks on Poisons Act by judge, 544, note 
surrender of prisoner, 546 
defence (Montagu Williams), 547 — 53 
reply (Solicitor-General, Herscbel), 553 — 5 
judge's charge (Sir H. Hawkins), 555 — 60 
verdict and sentence, 560 

affidavits in support of ap^dication for inquiry into his sanity, 561 
L'ANGELIER, 

poisoning of. See Madeline Smith. 
extracts from diaiy, judgment on, 342 — 59 
did he commit suicide ? 395—6 

LAWEIE, Dr., 

evidence of (^Madeline Smith's trial\ 325 
LEAD 

process for alkaloids, 7, 279 
LEE, Dr., 

evidence of [palmer's trial), 117 
LEES, Dr., 

evidence of (Barlow's trial), 272 
LETHEBY, Dr., 

evidence oi\Palmer's trial), 166 — 9 
[Merritt's trial), 366, 895 

LEWIS, Sir C., 

decision in Smethurst’s case, 479 

LIQUOR, 

strychnise, 283 
arsenicalis, 879 

LITTLEJOHN, Dr., 

evidence of prUchard^s trial), 424 — 5 


MACDONALD, W., Dr., 

evidence and cross-examination (Pahn&n^s trial), 1 80 — 2 
MACHATTIE, 

evidence of {PrUchard^s Mai), 431 
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MACLAGAN, Dr., 

evidence of [UadtUne SmUh's trial), S26 

{Pritchard^s trial)^ 412, 422^3 

MAHSH’S PBOCESS (arsenic), 388 

(antimony), 500 

MAYER’S REAGENT FOR ALKALOIDS, 10 

MERCURY, 

symptoms of, 3 
grey powder, 513 
stain on copper, 499 

MERRITT, ANN, 

trial for poisoning her husband, 364^72 
medical and analytical evidence (Toulmin), 365 

(Letheby), 366 

purchase of poison by, 368 
acts and statements (Gillett), 368 

(Coward), 369 
prisoner’s defence, 371 
charge and verdict, and reprieve, 372 
case referred to at Palmer’s trial, 168 

METALLIC STAINS ON COPPER, 
distinctions between, 499 

METALS, 

cleansing and bronzing of, by arsenic, 380 
MILLER, Dr., 

evidence of ( Winslow's trial), 486 

MILLS, ELIZABETH, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 94—8 

MINIMS AND DROPS, 

(Ball's trial), 50, 51 

table of relative proportions of, 81 

t 

MONCKTON, Dr., 

evidence of {post-mortem. Palmer's trial), 109 

MORLEY, Surgeon, 

evidence of (Palmer's trial), 124 — 7 
(Dove's trial), 242 — 7 


MORPHIA, 

symptom of poisoning by, 2 
distinction from strychnia, xv. 
process for extracting, 8, 9 
was it used by Palmer ? 291 
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HOBSON'S ACONITINE, 677—9 
* MOTIVE, 

remarks on (Inglis, defence of M. Smith), 847 

(Inglis, charge, PrUchard^a trial), 445 

(Hope, Lord Justice Clerk, if. Smith' a trial), 439 

(Shee, Seijeani;, defence of Palmer), 201 

MYATT, GEORGE, Saddler, 

eyidence of (Palmer's trial), 92, note 

MYATT, JAMES, Postboy, • 

evidence of (Palmer' a trial), 198 — 4 

NEWTON, 

chemist, evidence of (Palmjer'a trial), 184, and note 

NEPALINE AND NAPELLINE, 
aconite alkaloids, 669, 577 

NEURALINE, 

preparation of aconite, 679 

NITRIC ACID, 

test for brucia, 285 

for morphia, xv,, 6, 286 note 

NORBLAD, Surgeon, 

eyidence of (Tawell'a trial), 86 — 7 

NTJNNELEY, Surgeon, 

evidence of (Palmer's trial), 162 — 63 
(Dove's trial), 184, and not 


ODLING, Dr., 

evidence of (Smethurat'a trial), 464 
ORPIMENT, 

composition and properties, 881 

as a cosmetic, 820, 382 

Maby Ann Bxjbdook, 382, and note 

OXIDATION TEST FOR STRYCHNIA, 280 

OXIDES OF ANTIMONY, 495 

OXIDES OF. ARSENIC, 874, 382 

PAINTS, 

arsenic in, 377 

PALMER, WILLIAM, 

trial of, for murder of J. P. Cook* Chap, It., 84 
his connection with Cook, 84—94 
health Cook, 90— 1, note 
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PALMEEi WILLIAM — continued, 

sickness of Cook at Shrewsbury, 91 — 3 

Cook's symptoms at Rugeley (J^abeth Mills), 94 — 6 

(Layinia Barnes), 98 
* (Mary Keeling), 104 

medical evidence (Bamford), 99 — 100 

(Jones), 101 — 4 

post-mortem (Harland), 106 — 9 
(Monckton), 109 

(Devonshire), 109, note, 134, note 
medical experts (J. B. Curling), 111 
(Dr. Todd), 114 
(Daniell, Solly, Lee), 119 
(Sir Benjamin Brodie), 117 
(Dr. Jackson), 119 — 20 
late cases of strychnia (Agnes Scnnett), 121 

(Mrs. S. Smyth, Romsey), 122 
(Mr. Clutterbuck), 123 
(Mrs. Dove, see Mobley), 124 — 7 
analytical evidence (Dr. Taylor), 128 — 46, 291 

(Rees and Brande), 145 
(Professor Christison), 146 — 8 

medico-scientific evidence for defence, points of, 149—60, 288 

(Mr. Niinneley), 162 — 63 
(Mr. Herapath), 163 — 6 
(Dr. Letheby), 166 — 9 
(Professor Rogers), 170 
(Dr. F. Wrightson), 170 
(Mr. Partridge), 171—3 
(Pemberton and Robinson), 174 
' (Dr. Richardson), 175, 468, 289 

cases of tetanus on part of defence, 177 — 82 
purchase of poison by, 183 — 5 

acts of, during illness and after death of Cook, 186 — 96 

J. Myatt, evidence of, 193 
letter to the coroner, &c., 
194—6 

committal of, for murder, and conduct in ’gaol, 196 
evidence of, in forged bill case, 196, note 
defence of, by Mr. Serjeant Shee, 196—208 
reply of Attorney-General, 208 
charge of Lord Campbell, 220 
verdict and sentence, 231 
remarks of Sir James Stephen, 231 
suggested use of morphia by, 291 

PARKE, Baron, 

charge of {TawelVs trial), 42 — 7 

PARTRIDGE, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 171 
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PATERSON, Dr., 

evidence of {Pritchard's trial), 404 — 26 

PATTERSON, Servant, 

evidence of {PrUchardCs trial), 398 

PEMBERTON, Surgeon, 

evidence of ( PTinslow'a trial), 486 

PENNY, Dr., 

evidence of (Madeline Smith's trial), 857 

{Pritchard's trial), 418, 418, 420, 426 

PERKINS, Constable, 

evidence of {TawelVs trial), 28 

PHOSPHO-ANTIMONIC ACID, 
reagent for alkaloids, 12 

PHOSPHO-MOLYBDIC ACID, 
reagent for alkaloids, 10 

PHOSPHO-TUNGSTIC ACID, 
reagent for alkaloids, 11 

I 

PHOSPHORIC TEST FOR ACONITIA. Sec Aconite. 

PICKERING, Surgeon, 

evidence of {TawelVs trial), 38 

PICRIC ACID, 

reagent for alkaloids, 11 

PIPERINE AND PYROXANTHINE, 
distinctions from strychnia, 156, 281 

PLATINIC CHLORIDE, 
reagent for alkaloids, 12 

POLLOCK, Lord Chief Baron, 

censure of Inspector Coward, 369—70 
charge (SmethursVs trial), 473 — 7 
report to Home Secretary, 478 

PORTER, 

does it disguise HCN ? 37, 65 

POTASSIUM TRI-IODIDE AND POTASSIO-MERCURIC-IODIDE, 
reagents for alkaloids, 10 

PRINCIPLES, 

to be observed in testing for poisons, 14, 15 
PRITCHARD, Dr., 

trial of, for murder of wife and mother-in-law, 397 — 448 
history of the case (Patterson, McLeod), 898 
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PRITCHARD, Dr. — 

symptoms (Gairdner, Paterson), 399 
medical attendants, evidence of (Gairdner), 403 

(Paterson), 404 — 26 

purchase of poisons by, 412 

fosUmoflrtem examinations (Maclagan), 418 — 18 

chemical analysis of medicines in Pritchard*a room, 413 

of bodies (Penny), 418 
of bottle of Battley’s solution, 419 
experiments with Battley’s solution on animals, 420 — 1 
causes of death (Dr. Maclagan), 422 — 3 
(Dr. Littlejohn), 424 — 5 
(Dr. Paterson), 426 
declarations (official) of, 427 
witnesses for defence (Dr. M. Taylor), 430 

(Simpson, Foulner, Kerr, and McHattie), 481 
speech of Solicitor-General, 431 

Rutherford Clark for prisoner, 435 
judge’s charge, 445 
verdict, confession, 447 

PRUSSIC ACID. iSiee Hydrocyanic Acid. 

PSEUDACONITIA. See Aconite. 

PTOMAINES. Se& Cadaveric Alkaloids. 

RAT POISONS, 
arsenic in, 379 

RICHARDSON, Dr., 

evidence of {PalTner's trial), 175 

{Smethurst's trial), 466 

ROBERTS, Chemist, 

evidence of {Palmer* s trial), 183 

ROBERTSON, Dr., 

evidence of {Palmer's b'wX), 174 

ROGERS, Professor, 

evidence of {Palmers trial), 170, {Smethurst's), 469 

ROSS, Surgeon, 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 180 


SALTS OF HYDROCYANIC ACID, 
symptoms, 79 

post-mortem appearances, 80 

SARGEANT, J., 

evidence of {Palmer's trial), 91 
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SAVAGE, Dr., 

evidence of (JPalmer^a trial\ 90, note 

SCARTH, Chemist, 242 

evidence of, (Dovers trial), 242 
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and Practice of Appeals from the Plantations. 8vo. 1884. 11. 4s. 

OOIMMENT ARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND.— Broom and 
Hadley’s Commentaries on the Laws of Bng* 
land. By HEBBBBT BROOM, LLD., and EDWARD A 
HADLEY, M. A, Barnsten-at-Law. 4Tolk 8vo. 1869. (M- 
EiMaf81.8A) JYN^UU 

%* AUettmdeurd Law WQrkiainhepiinStock,inlawealfamdciihwrhi^^ 


6 8TSVBN8 Aim SONB* hAW TOBLXCULimNa 


(XMIMiRCIAI.LAW.---The French Coda of Comixiim^ 
and most usual Commerciai Lawa wM a 
TOanfiWral tti4 BrMtel CfoasMStwy, aid • CkmifmAbm 
MUMd (ogioisii^Mi amd of Hie tu o rnt m of pcoomxe Mote the* 
hfitanate of Ckmmmoe ; togatfaflr with Ha tszt.of the low ; tiia 
aoat moeat daekdaaa, aid m gfcaasj of IVondi jodfoial tenns. By 
L. CSOIBANB, LkMMid on <fadit. uony 8m 1880. 22. 2^ 

l^yrU^Vide Intematloinl Xam» 

COilMON UAW.-^Allen.— Ftefo «<Bleodbg.*’ 

Archibald’s Country Solicitors Fraotlee; a 
Handbook of the Btaolfoe in tlie Queen's Beneh DivUdon of the 
High Court of JnAloe; 0^1111 Btatates and Fonna. By W. 7. A. 
aSOHIBALB, Esq., Bacriiler>«l-I«asr, Author of ** Forms of Bum- 
menses and Orden, ndth Notes. Boyal 12aio. 1881. 12. 5t. 

Bairs Short Digest of the Common Law; bdng 
^ Frfaioiples of Torts and Ooutracts. Chiefly founded the* 
srtniE B of Addison, wkii lUiistmtim Ca aa e, for the use of Students. . 
By W. EDMUND BALL, LL.B., late *<Holt Scholar ” of Gray's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law and Midland Circuit. BemySyo. 1880. 16s. 

** The prindplee of the law are very oleaslj end eooeieely stated/'— £«» Jomnutl. 

Ball.— ** Leading Casa" and **Torts." 

Builen and Leaaa — Ftds** Pleading.” 

Chitty’s Archbold'e Practice of the Queen’s 
JBench Division of the High Court of Justice 
in Civil Proceedings, including Appeals to the Court of 
Appeal and Houee of Lor£. Fourteenth Edition. Reyi sed and 
a(&pted to the New Fmotioe. By THOS. WILLES CHlTTir, . 

Barrister<at-Law. {Intheprm»\ 

Chitty’s Forma— Fids* Fowns.” 

Fisher’s Digest of Reported Decisions in all the 
Courts, with a Selection from the Irish; and 
referenoes to the Statutes, Rtdes aud Orders of Courts from 1756 
to 1688. Compiled and arranged by JOHN MEWS, aesisted 
CECIL MAURICE CHAPMAN, HARRY HADDEN WICKES 
SPABHAM and ARTHUR HORATIO TOBB, Barristers-at. 
Law. (/ndspms.) 

Foulkes.— Fids -Aotfen.” 

Napier's Concise Practiceof the Queen’s Bench 
and Chancery Divisions and of the Court of 
Appeal, based on the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1888, with 
an Appendix of Questions on the Fractiee, and intended for the use 
of Students. By T. BATEMAN NAPIEB, of the Lmer Teoeq^ 
Bani8ter>at*Law. Demy Svo. 1884. 10s. 

Shirley.— Fide ^Leadiug OaseB.* 

Smithes Manual of Common Law.— ForPruatltioneni 


MdStudenfes. C om prt dn g the femdiaassited priaciplesand the points 
most usually ooewifwng i& daily Ufa aud uvaetfee. By J06IAH W. 
SMITH, B.CLL, Q.C. Nina Editiaii. Itea. 1880. 14s. 

COMMOIIS AMD INCtOSURES.— Chambers’ Digest of the 
Law relating to Commons and Open Spaces, 
inciuding Public Parka and Re cro a U ou Guounds, with yaziens offic ia l 
dooiQuents ; precedeats of ly-laws and rsgulatieus. The Statutea In 
full and hii^ notes of leading oases. By GEORGE F. CHAM- 
BEES, Esq., Baixiitar-at-Law. ImpenalSyo. 1877. 6s. 6d. 

GOWPANY LAM^Palmer's Private Companies, their 
FocmaUon and Advantages ; or, How to Oonyect your Business 
into a Private Company, and the benefit of so doing. With Notee 
on * SHigleS]^ Companies.” Fifth Edition. By F. B. PALMER 
Esq., Bardstasal-Lw, 12mo. 1884. Ns^Sa. 

AU thidatird Ltno Worh» ateleept ki $U>tA^ inUmeoifiMid odsr Mndkiga. 
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€JBA2f€nT LAHS^ L€INXK)N, W.U 

cot# LAW.-^^kNrtiMitid. ~— 

P er. — Fidle ^^Oonymiiciiiff/* 

Pslixi«r *0 S2iap^ko«d«p8’ > anil X^lireetora^ Ijeaal 
Companlozi.— A'lfimil of •▼wytAniv fair aad Steefeiee for 
F«>m 0 tfCT, gtowiteiidgwi, D6fd»f% Sfinwitiwfci, Cr«tttom ««d Solici- 
lani of O om pw riia B, nndor tho Ckitagtadm* Aola IMt to 1880. 
Tourth SditioQ. Wlfit $at AppoMSat on the Oonv«mion of Bnohioss 
Conoenu into Frirate OonnonieB. By F. B. PALICBB. 1^.. Bar- 
ffetor-at-Law. 12ino. S^k <W, 

Thrtng.— Ftcfe JcAit Stocka.*' 

COMPENSATION.—Cripps’ Treatise on the Principles 
of the l^w of Compensation. Seoond Edition. By 
C« A. CBIFFS) Eni«y of dio Middle Temple^ Bunruter-at-Zanr. 
Demy 8vo. 1884. 

“ We ooiuikier tbe book a complete treatise on the subleet In wMch it nroiMNee to 
iieal,**~ Jjflttt TintMa 

CONTINGENT REMAINDERS.— An Epitome of Fearne on 
Contingent Remainders and Executory De- 
vises. ikbended for the Use of Stndenta. By W. M. O, Post 

8yo. 1878. da 6d. 

‘'The student win ftad a pemeal of this epitome of great ealne to htm.**— Xme JourtuA 

CONTRACTS.— Addison on Contracts.— Being a IWtisa on 
tiio Lair of Contracts. Eighth Edition. By HORACE SMITH, 
Esq.| Barritter-ait-Law, Beeorder of linoolii. Author of ^ A IVnatiia 
on the Law of Neg^igenee/* Ao. Royal Sro. 1883b iUL lAa 

* To the present editor must oe given all praise whldlr unttalng Indtuitry and in* 
tefUgent research can command. He has presented the profession with the law 
brought down to the present date dearly and fully stated. 

** we tlmt this edition of Addison will nxaintein the reputatlcm of the work 
as a satisfactory guide to the vast stordioase of decdkions on contract ]aw.**~-^fdtors* 
Journal. « . 

Pry, — Vide ** SpociBc Perfonnanesb ’ 

Leake on Contracts. — An Element)^ Digovt of Law 
of Contracts (being s new edition of ** The Elemento of the Law of 
Oontraoto’’)* By STEPHEN MARTIN LEAKE, Bssfister-atr 
Law. 1 vol. Demy Sto. 187A If.' 18t. 

Pollock’s Principles of Contract. — ^Bdng a Treatise 
on the General Principles relating to the Validity of AgreeuMala 
in the Law of England. Third Edition, revised and partly iw* 
written. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, of Unooln’s Inn, Esq... 
Barriater-at-Law. Demy 8ya 1881. IJL 4a 

me late Iiocd Chief Jaetloe of Bnnlaad in lilB Judgmeint la MUrppoHUm MaHtfoif 
Omaanur. Brogim and other*, said. **The Xsiw to well jmt hr Mir. Stedarlok 
Mtodk in hiiM^ able and learned work on Ooatoaota'*~S1to Tiem. 

*• We have nothing but praise for this (third) edition. The materiel recent cases 
have b ew r* added and the whole work hae been carefuUv revised. ’'--8oheitor«’7otM*iiaL 
** A work which, in our opinion, shows great ability, a discerning intellect, a 

*4 & has in wrifemg a book on Oontraots which the wdrkiag lawyer will find 

as neefW for reiSenw as any of its predacas^ and which at the s^ time ^ rife 
toe student what he will seek for In vain ebewhera, a eompleta rttSsfudi ef tha tow,*'— 

^ ^m^l?s ^*]LaW of Contracts. — Seventh E^iion. By 
V.T. THOMPSON, Bsq.^Basriator*«t-Tiaw. DemySvo. 1878. IZ. U. 

CONyETANCINO.*-Dart.— Ftcfe ‘‘Vendors and Purchasers.” 

Harris and Clarkson’s Conveyancing and Lavw 
of Property Act, 1881, and the Vendor and 
Purchaser Act, 1874 ; with Intoodnetion, Notes and Cociessi 
Index. By W. MANNING HARRIS^ BLA, and THOMAS 
CLARKSON, M. A, Barristen-ttt Law. Demy Svo. 1882. fik. 

AS stomZofri Zms Wm^kiaoah^m /^oek,i»iamou^<md other 



t BSamBNS ANI> B(m& law ^UBLICAI^ONS. 


OCXiVirANClNQ.-0MM^ 

<ihtHienwood*B Manual of Convayancing.— AH«»ua 
of tito PkMtioeof OoiivoyaiioijBg>«ho^RriQg tiiepreientra^ folaang 
to the doiljrcmtiiieol O^TraAeiiig in SoUononi' Ofiloee. To which 
are added Omciae Common Fonae and Breoedenti In OonYe^aiioiiig. 
Seyenth Edition. Indoding a lapj^lamaat written with qwcia 
reference to the Acts of 1B82, and an Appendix, oompriaing^ 
the Order under the Solidtors* E^uneration Ad, 1881, with Notes 
theroon. Edited by HABEY GBEENWOOD, 1£.A., Em|., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 18s. 

'* We ehonld like to see it placed by his prineipal in the hands of every 
artMued clerk. One of the most nsefol practicsTworks we have ever seen."— 

hidertMur^s Law SttuLait^ Jintmai. 

** The Asthor bos oarefuUy worked the proTlaions of the Act into his text, calling 
epedal attention to the effect of ' those sections which make absolute changes in the 
as distinguished from those which are merely optimial for adtption or delusion." 
—fas Law Meutaaiae, 

Humphry’s Common Precedents in Convey- 
ancing. Adapted to the Conveyancing Acts, 1881-82, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882, &c., together with the Acts, an Intr^uotion, 
and Practical Notes. Second Edition. By HUGH M. HUM- 
PHBY, M.A., Esq., BarriBter*at<Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 12s. 6d. 

"The collection of Preoedents is sufficiently comprohensive for ordinary use. and is 
sujplemented by concise foot notes mainly compose of extracts from statutes neoes* 
aury to be borne in mind by the draftsman.’*— Zaio Magatine. 

"A work that we think the profession will appreciate.”— Xaw fiswii. 

Palmer’s Company Precedents.— For use in rriation 
to Companies subject to the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1888. 
Arranged as follows : — Agreements, Memoranda and ArtidieB of 
Association, Besolntions, Notices, Certificates, Prospectus, Deben- 
tures, Polides, Private Companies, Writs, Petitions, Judgments and 
Orders, Winding-up, Beoonstmetion, Amalgamation, Arrange- 
ments, Spedal Acts. With Copious Notes. Third Edition. By 
FBANOIS BEAVFOBT PALMEB, of the Inner Temj^ FiSq ., 
Bairiater-at-Law. Boyal 8va 1884. 32s. 

" To those ooiiccmed in getting up compemles, the assistance given by Mr. Falmer 
must be very valuable, because he does not confine himself to bare precedents, but 
by intelligent and learned commentary lights up. as it were, each step that he tiues. 

. . There is an elaborate index.”— -law Timeg, 

" To those who are acquainted with ihe first edition we recommend the second 
edition iub a great improvomoit."— Xaw JaumeU. 

Prideaux’s Precedents in Conveyancing.-^WIth 
Dissertations on its Law and Practice. Twelfth Edirioo. Tho- 
roughly revised and adapted to the Conveyancing Acts, 1881, 1882, 
the Settled Land Act, 1882, the Married Women’s Floperiy Act, 
1882, and the Bills of Sale Act, 1882. By FBEDEBICK PBI- 
DEAUX, late Professor of the La w of Beal and Pemonal P rop erty 
to the Inns of Court, and JOHN WHITCOMBE, Eaqra., Barris- 
teva-at-Law. 2 vols. Boyal 8vo. 1883. 32. 10s. 

** The moft tueful work out on Cosyeyanoing.”— Law Jmtmal, 

"This work is accurate, eoncise,'dear. and oomprehensivo in scope, and we know 
of no treatise upon conveyancing which is so generally useful to the practitioner.”— 
Law Tima* 

** The condseness and sdentific precision of these Precedents of the Futoie are at 
once deaaSng and startling. .... The Valuable Dissertations on law and 

hatreds formed a feature of these volumes, have been revised 

"Xtie sbident who. 'in good time before his examination, can peruse these most 
vdusble dissertations and refer to some of the precedents will nave an iaunmae 
advantage over those who have not done so.”— Zaw Stadenu’ Journal, 

AUakmdMrd Law WotiwainhefAmJ^oek,inlawcal^miido^arUiidif^ 




dTEVmB AND SONS* LAW PUBUCATIONS. 


COUNTY COURTS*— Pitt-Lewis’ County Court Pmo- 
^ tice.— A Coa^att PtmUm of tbt Ckmftt^Qoiirti!, Indodiag Adbal* 

rally and Banknmtoy, ambodjjifig the Aoti,Eale 0 » Foism and Ooita, 
wlw Additional Porma and a FnQ Index. Second Edition. By G. 
FITT-LEWIS, of the Middle Temple and Weetem Oiioait, 
Baxxiater-at-LaWi aomethne H<dder of the Studentahip of the Four 
Tnn* of Court, aaaiated by H. A. Di Coltab, Baq., Baixiater^at* 
Law. In 2 pa^. Demy 8m 1688. ^ 22. lOi. 

Part I.t vM Table of Ooau^ Index^ <8e., »dd eeparalUil^t price 80a. 

0t This EdUion deale fuUp viUh the JBmjdoyen* LiabUiUy Act, and it the 
only County Court Pracnee uhich containe the County Oourte {Coett and 
Salariet) Act, 1882, the important Initiation (at to Married WomeeCe Fro* 
party BdU of Sale, Inferior Courte' Judgmmte, Ac.) of the Settion'qf 1882, 
and alto ike County Court Rujee of March, 1888. 

** It ia Tory clearly written, and ia alwayapraotioal. The Indexia very 
elaborate, and there ia an excellei^t tabular Index to the County Court 
Aota and Bulea .’* — ScUeUori Journal, 

“One of the beat booha of practice which ia to be found in our legal 
literature.**— Xoio Tunet. 

**We have rarely met with a work'diaplaying more honeat induatry 
on the part of the author than the one before ua.' — Xoio JoumaL 
**]Ir. Htt'Lewia haa, in fact, aimed— and we are glad to aay auceeaa- 
gilly— at providing for the County Courta' practitioner what * Chitty^a 
Archbold* and * Daniell'a Chancery Praotiee* have long been to practi- 
tionera in the High Court” — Law Magazine, 

The complete County Court Practice.”— Preet, 

CRIMINAL LAW,— Archbold*s Pleading and Evidence 
in Criminal Cases. — ^With the Statutes, Precedents of 
Indictments, Ac., and the Bvidenoe necessary to support them. 
Nineteenth Edition. By WUjLIAM BEDGE, Es<^, Bariiater-at- 
Law, and Stipendiaxy Magistrate for the Borough of Leeda. Demy 
8vo. 1878. 12. lU. Sd. 

Roscoe’s Digest of the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases.— Ninth Edition. By HORACE SMITH. 
^^.yBanister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. 1878. 12. lli.6d. 

Russell’s Treatise on Crimes and Misdemea- 
nors.— Fifth Edition. By SAMUEL PRENTICE, Eaq., one of 
Her Majesty’s ConnaeL 8 vola. Royal 8vo. 1877. 62. 1^ 6d. 

** Wbat better Digest of Criminal Law oonld we poMfbly bone for tbaa *Xuaoell on 
CiimeiT * Jama Fitekma SUyhem^e Spmieh on OoMAeaUon, 

** We are amaaed at the patienoe, indnstary and ikill which are exhibited in the ooUee- 
Uoe and arrangement of all thia mam of learaiag.*— 2be Timet, 


Shirley’s Sketch of the Criminal Law.— By W. 
SHIRLEY SHIRLEY, M.A., Esq., Bairi8ter*at-Law, Author of 
** Leading Cases made Easy,” assisted by C. M. ATKINSON, ILA., 
B.C.L., Esq., Baniater-at>Law. Demy 8vo. 1880. 7#. 6d. 

** As a mtmary introduction to Criminal Law, it will be found vety aooeptable to 
Stodente.^'— Xov StudaUt* JoutmI 


KCIStONS OF SIR QEORCE JESSEL-Peter’s Analysis and 
Digest of the Decisions of Sir George Jessel 
late Master of the Rolls with Full Notes, References and Com* 
ments, and cojokm Index. By APSLEY PETRE PETER' 
SoHdtor, Law Society Pxiaeman. Demy 8vo. 1888. 16#* 

** Die effect of the Tarlous dedsions is, for the most part, fairly and aeomately. 
etetad, and in many cases the analyaia ia aearching and oumplete. . . . I^authm 
notes and references to the vatlooa dedilone are good.”— Aaw nmei. 

DECRIES.— Seton .— ride « Equi^.” 

AU tiaadard le^ Wortmareh^im Btock^in lameeMondoilerUndiinoe, 
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Of AflY«-«Liawyex^s Conypanlon (The), Diary, and Law 
Directory for IS&A—For use of tib« La^ PmfoiiloD, 
FaNSo Oompaaiofl, Jutioea, Morohaata, Eatato Airao^ AnotioiiaaKt, 
Ae., Ao. Edited lij JOHN THOMPSON, oTSie Iniier Teiq^ 
Saq., Baxriater-ftt-Law; and containa Tablea of Coata in Oo&t^- 
andng, &c.; Monthly IMaiy of Oounty, Local GovemmanL and 
Paridi Buaineaa; Oatha in Supreme Court; Summary of Legis- 
lation of 1883; Alidiabetioal Index to the Praotioal Statutes; a 
Copious Table of Stamp Du^ea; Legal Time, Interest, Biaoowt^ 
Iboome, Wages and othtt Tables; Probate, Legacy and Suopssalnp. 
Doties f and a ruiety of matters of practical utility. PuBUBBlD 
Ahnuallt. Thirty-eighth Issue. (iVbio ready,) 

Contains the most oomplete list publiidied of the English Bar, and 
London and Country Bolicitofs, with date of admission and appolntnients^ 
and is issued in the following fonna, octavo sine, strongly bouna in dotht-*- 

a d. 

1. Two days on a page, plain 

2. The above, nmsBLiAVXD for ATTiNDAxroxB 

8. Two days <m a page, ruled, with or without money columns 

4. The above, nrriBLiAvaD for Atshtdahoib .... 

5. Whole page for each day, plain 

6. The above, intbbubavsd for Asxxndanobb 

7. Whole page for each day, ruled, with or without money cola. 

8. Ihe above, iktxbliavbd for Attxndanoes . • • 

9. Three days on a page, ruled blue lines, without money cola 

The IHtury eorUains memoranda of Legal SuttMet througlumt the Tear, 

•* An excellent work.**— TVmei. i j 

A publication which has long ago Beourtd to Itaelf the favour of the ptofeealoii, ^ 
which, as heretofore, juetUlee by its oontente the title aeeumed by it.**— l^fnaL 

** Contains all the information which could be looked for in su^ e work, and grm it 
in a most convenient form and very ootaplekdy. We may nnheiltaangly reoemmeod Uw 
work to our readme.**— fioiicitore* /oitmaJ. . . ^ . x.. — . . 

** The * Lawyer’s Companion and Diary’ is s book that ought to be in the poiieeilon of 

*^S^?7£Sryei?B^COTa^aS^ ij taSSTwhat it le called, tor it oombinee everything 

’^‘*I^abookv!itixSitw^MoZ^o lS!yer*e^SSrS*wo ho oomplete."— /H»h 

Lan Timet. 
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PICTIONARY.— The Pocket Law Lexicon.— Explaining 
Technical Words, Phrases and Maxims of the English, Scotch and 
Koman Law, to which is addsd a oomplete List of Law Beporia 
with their*Abbreviationa Second Edition, Eevised and Enlarged. 
By HENEY G, RAWSON, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at'Law. Fcap. 8vo. 1884. Oi. od, 

A wonderful little legal Dictionary.**— Uw»ud^Joumat. 

“ A very handy, comptete, and useful little work. -'■Satwrday Bevkw. 

Wharton’S Law Lexicon.— Forming an Epitome of the 
Law of England, and containing full explanations of the TMhiM 
Terms and Phrases thereof, both Ancient and Modem ; winding 
the various Legal Terms used in Commercial Butines^ Tog^r 
with a Translation of the Latin Law M a xim s and selected f^ 
the CivU, Scotch and Indian ]Uw. Sejirenth JMiti^ JBy J. M. 
LELY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “Ohitty^s Statutes, ’ ^ 
Super-royal 8vo. 1888. 

On almost < 
this invaluable 

woSkTt *. 

AU standard Lum low odfonA otter 

A 4 
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4MVORCI.— Browns’s TrsatAMT am ttiv l*MUM|rtllk 
and Prastles o9 ttia<. Citarti- Itfr Dtvotnm and 
Mairtfto wlai • Ca Ma ss t — ti» Bjun^ Mar Vtm 
atfli Afsar aMiai. t hawa- AoMi Mi la n Jw' MOBOS 
M. Ma wa wa a s i BtawaMn itm U4s 

" ft maitl ptmtM, fttfd, ftft'fir'ai Wa aUa^tataiifi^ ftooimta 

•ftlVMttlMi-otf iMvatice4ft#^aodrii>a«adm"<-^ • 

amiicm.s«-<dlc 0 y om^&Let^ of Dorniell^rf* ^Waneh 
or tJio Lavr of Engltf nid/ statM'in tho'fbirm of 
Hules.-^B^ A. V. Bftirfirt»^t-Xi«vr. Author of 

^Bizleftfdrtbe6Maod«ttof DomySfo* 1879, 18 m, 

T watls a one tha nrNf^ot 
£Basementis^Bj JOmST XMSndOXJSJSt OOBBA]^. Jtt|^ 
BftmiBteP4iit’>L«ftr. SawMild' Bditidn. Dazoiy8aa 1877* iM, 

**Tha boakr iB invftlttftbliS’: wli«r»41re uftMfttftri^BilftaNrtlM ftnttwr 
«M«rtftlft iaa« the lav aaoUt ImU broagiit lata m w mD ir.**-^JMwp jaamolb* 

hM thfl MMeet beM-tNfttodM «ftd, wa''iM.yaai/fti ailllMii* 

iMdly, QoMued, We neomaMoA tl ta tUtrwoaft oMafin: stadf of the 

aftMAI Ubnury oTUm 


ECCLB8IASTICAL Law% ---Dodd’s Burial and odhsr 
Church Foes and* the Burial Act, ISSO’r-s-^WHk 
Notes. By J. T, DODD, M.A, BftRlitftr*a«-Lftw. B6y»lllBllUI. 
1881. 41. 

Phlllimore^s (S4h B.*) Bcoleslastical Ikaw: •— The 
Bodesiastieftt Law of the^Ch^oh of EnglMid. With 8iip|)leineiit| 
oontftlziiag t^ie Statates’ aa d D eohiioafl’ to end of 1875. By tiie 
lE^ht Hon. Sn BOBBBT PHXLLIMOBiB, 1>.0.L< 2 voIb. Syo. 
1873-78. 9i. 7«. 6d. 


ftECnONS.— -Carter’s Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883, with Notes and an Ihdex. Edited 
by JOHN COBBIE CABTEB, Esq.,Beoorder of Stamford. Borm^ 
ing a Snpplement to Bogers on Elections.'’ Boyal 12mo. 1883. 5s. 

'*]fr. Carter’s notes are ex^icit, and serre the useful purpose of clearly tndioathig 
aUftltnfttlons in Ihe law,” — 2%d Zoie 2Hinei, 


FitzGerald.— Ftde “Bidlot.*' 

Rogers on Elections, Registration, and Election 
Agency.— Thirteenth Emden, indodhag Pibsstk^tb and Muni- 
cipal Eleotikoui and Bwhrttetion. Witk an Appendhc of StadMlaa 
and Forms. By JOHN OOBKIB CABTEB, of the Ihnor Thtfniai 
Esq., Barristervat-IiSw. Bpyftl 12uio. 1880. 11 lOi. 

''Petition has been sdded, setting forth the prooedure and the deel^M on that 
mbiect : a"d the statutes paraed sinoe the last edltlaa are explained. — -gl telwiw . 

*' A wx^ of long |i *ftn<n«g and for inforstation -on the common law of ewepc^ ot 
which it contains a mine of" extracts from and rsferenoes to the older authorities, 
win alwasTB be resorted to.” — Low Joumol 

ELECTRIC UOHTINQi’-Cunynghamers Treatise on ^e 
Law of Electric Lighting, with the Aoto of /ar- 
liament, and Buies and Orders of the Board of Trade, a Model 
Provisional Order, and a set of Fonns, to which is ad^d a Dee^^ 
tion of the Prxbcipal ApparajM in l^no Li^tmg,^th 
Ulnstrations. By HENBY CtTNYNGHAME, Barnstar-^L^^^ 
Beyal8vo. 1888. 12s. 8rt. 

EMfilLOYEflS' UAWLtTY A©r;-*M«odon 0 M;--r 4 i«i<«^Maalir and 
S^snh*' 

Smith;— Ftds^ Nil^eneaiF’ 



XiAW 


mgunf^rntd F<»f chancery. 

" 43 hitty ’8 Index.- me - IMgertd.” 

Seton*s Forme of Deereenu Judgments, and 
Orders in the High Ck>ort ox Justice and Courts 


aador Bflgiitaw of die CSttiioei^ 
of dio XnBOT ToiraiAi Em. jaad tbo hie & W, MAY, SSml ; msuh 
ooo do d hj JABCBsRABTvnOSI, of lineo^’o hu, Biq., Bomlrton* 
at-Xew. 2 toIi. Ib 8 pocta.^ Bojal Sro. 1877—78. 4Z. 10«. 

VoL n., Parti 1 ana 9; aeparatoly, prioe each U. lOa 
**HieSdito»of this new edttloB of SitcrndMiiT* muoipndwfor vrhaik a almoit, if 
itabMlatali7,«nlimovatloini]i]aw1woiks. Jntrentlngflf inydit1gton<tf thSrittbleot 
AFliwriimiHPotiiineiitlylorwua thanraHof thelaJ^ sottUna tba Uw 


Hmm can be no doubt that In ebook os practtoellke Seton, it ienmoh more important 
tobei^toaeeetonoe whatthelaw to than to know how it hae become what it to ; 
and ttke Bditon haTo efldently taken mat pains to cany out thto principle in pre* 
aentlag tile law on each dlTtoian of titefir labours to their readere.^— fimie. 

«< Ofall the edtokma of * Seton* thto to tlm beet. . . . We can hardly qpeak too 
bUhly of the industiy and IntelUgenoesdiioh have been bestowed on the prepamtion 


ail the editlana of * Seton* thto to tlm beet. 


^fKow the book to before us ooenniete ; and we adstoedly say wmpUf^ because it 
IsHsaeaaQelyeswbeenour fortune to aee a more eoMpWc lawbook than this. Bjcten> 
slve in ■phere^ and ezhaustiTe in treatise, oomprehenalTe in matter, yet apposite in 
deWto. » nreeente all the features of an ezoeUent work . . . The index, extend- 


defesSs^ tojneaents all the features of an exoeUent work . . . The index, extend- 
int oeerlW page^to a model of oomprehensiTeneas and accuracy .*' — Lam JcmmaL 

Smith’s Manual of Bquity J urisprudence.— 

A of Kqtiitj JarispradeBoe lor Pnotittoneri and Stadents, 

losnided on the Works of Story, Spenoe, Mid other writers. Mid on 
store then a thousand sabseqnoBt omo s^ eosaprisiDg the Fundamental 
Prfnoiples said the pointB of E quity n soally ooonning In General 
Pkaetloe. By JOSlAH W. SMi x Jtt, Q.O. Thirteenth 

Batfan. 12ma 1880. 18a 6d. 

**lheretoeodtoiaWagthetnitii; the proper mods to use this book to to lesm its pages 
hy lieairt.***"*JSsse JAsueMMaed JBsetoii. 

** It wOl be fbond aa uBsful to tiw praetitioiier ■■ to the etadeBa*~>dMicitor«' /cumal. 

Smith’s Practical Exposition of the Principles 
of Equity, iUnstratod by tiie Leading Lectoions thereon. For 
the Qse of Stnmts and Prae^onera. By H. ABTHUB SMITH, 
VULt LL.B., Esq., Banister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1882. 20s. 

** The book aeems to ua to be one of great ralue to etodenta.'’>->&iMcdor«' Journal* 
*' Thto to a moot remarkable book, oontohitHg in a r ea e o w a bl a apace more infor> 
nmUtm, end tbat better ammged and oonmed, than almoet any other law book 
cfxeoent timet which baa come under our noeioe,* * d e h tntoy Jtoetow. 


EXAMBiATlOH QUIDE&— Bedford’s Guide to the Pre- 
liminary Examination for Solicitors.— Fourth 
EditioB. Ima 1874. iTiet 8|. 

Bedford’s Digest of the Preliminary Examina- 
tion Questions in Datln Grammar, Arith- 
metic, French Grammar, History and Geo- 


r* f i 


J 


vy.TT: 






Bedfordx Preliminary Guide to Latin Gram- 
mar.— ISbui. 187X Asf. 8 s. 

Bedfbrd’e Student’s Guide to Smith on Con- 
tracts. Dsmy 8m 1878. 8f. 6d 

Bedford’s Final Examination Guide to Bank* 
ruptcy.— Foortli Ed h ion. </n praponsHm) 

Bedford’s Student’s Guide to the Ninth Edition 
of Stephen’s New Commentaries on the Laws 
of Englend.— Third saMon. DaigBm 1884. 7 $. ddL 

Jll^ Ayf Ai faeiwy swtrfsrte* Htirfiiisii. 


omAHomm lAxm,. 


f W*0» 




"“gacis».<^ BMmtnatIbn Blgatst : ooutiiidiig » 
Di^iwit ci tilio Exaiiiiiuillo& QoMtloiMt In naMras nf Jmw mod 
Pmedmn diilmiiiied W tlia Ghaooeiy, QiiMn'a Baiiibli, Coouxan 
Sknii^ and Bndieqnar jSiTiiiona af Hia HIgli Omirfc al Jnafioe, and 
an tM X^aw af Baal and BenMmal FlN}|Mi^ and tiba Pkaotlae of 
Oonvayaaidiig, ndtk the Ajunrer^ 8to. 1879. Ida 


**WQlfciniiiih xtodoii^ with a lavfo Amunux ci wmnaam wUfi wlilidi to lacot tha 
•tteaiai etf the exemlnere off the Inoorpofnited Law Bo<dje^.*'<— £aw 2teiei. 

Haynes* Lectures on Bankruptcy; of^pnallj do- 
Uvared before the memben of the liveipool Law Stnaanti* Aaiio- 
oUtioD. By JOHN F. HAYNES, LL.D., Author of the "Student*! 
Xiaadiag Case!,** Ac. Koyml 12ino. 1884. 8f. 

Haynes and Nelham's Honours Examination. 
Digest, oompiiflinff all the Question! In Conveyanoi^, Bqui^, 
Gommon Law, Baxumxptoy, Probate, Bivorc^ Admi^ty, aM 
Eooleiiasttoal Law and Praotioe asked at the ^licitors* Honouxa 
Examinations since their establishment to the present time, with 
Answers thereto. By JOHN F. HAYNES, LL.B., Ant^ of 
"Chanoeiy Practice,** "The Students’ Tieading Cases,** Ac., and 
THOMAS A. NELH AM, Solidtor (Honours). Bemy 8vo. 1888. ISt. 
** Students going in for honoun will find this one to tlieir sdnuitsgeu’'—£aw 3t«e». 

** Answen are impended whttii, judging hum an examination of eereral of than, 
appear to be careful and aeoorate.” — SUieUor^ J^vmol, 

Shaarwood's Law Stud an t*s Annual (Second Year). 
— Oontauiittg tile Questknis with abort Anawers to theSolkitor*! and 
Bar ExaminatlonB, 1882 — 1883, with Bemarka asid Comments 
thereon. A list of Books snguparted for Stndents, Cases and im- 
portant Statutes for the year, £ctraets firom Law Students* Bebating 
Societies, and the Prise Essay and Priae Answers to the Questions 
set last year. Edited fay JOSEPH A SHBARWOOB, Esq., Bar- 
cister-at-Law. Bemy 8ra 1884. 6a 

**Tlils is a book of a thoroui^ oharaoter. . . . Hudi care and labour haw» 
evidently been expended on the book, wbioih win be found of great advantage te 
atudenta." — Lno Journal, 

*' We know of no other manual which contains the same quantity of informatton 
in such a concise fonn."--dMici#ors* Jountal. 

**The remarks on the examlnationa are ve^ interesting, and there are some 
valiukhle bints as to what hooks the candidate far honours and a pass renpectlvely 
lAoulduse .” — QlboonCt Law Kotea, 

A few copiee ofthefirat imw map atUl he had, price 5t. 

Shaarwood’s Student’s Guide to the Bar» the 
Solicitor’s Intermediate and Final and the 
Universities Law Examinations. — With SuggestioMi 
m to the hooks usually read, and the passa ges therein to wfakli 
attcDtioin should be paid. By JOSEPH A SHBABWOOB, B.A., 
Esq., Banister-at-law. 8vo. 1879. 6t. 8d. 

** Any stnoent ofavaagsinieBigsaios who oonscisatiooaly foMows the pat h s ad ob s y s tbs 
laalnMlIaDB given him the amlior. need not fsar to present hlmeslf ns neenoWate 
fm My dihe eninlnatloas to erhkdi tida book is Intendsa aa a gnide.**— Xms JOwmal. 

CXiCUTQRS.— Macaskie’s Treatise on the Law of 
Executors and Administrators, and of the Adminis- 
tration of the Estates of Beoeased PersonB. With an Appeadiz 
of Statutea and Forma. By STBABT CUNNINaHAM MA< 
CA8EIE, of Gray*! Inn, Esq., Banister-at-Law. 8vo. 1881. 19n. 8A 
** An able aummaty of the law of administration, now fanning oim of 1he*soli|eeSi 

aet lor the general examination for call to tiie bar.** 

**8todenti may read the book with advantage as aa Introduittoa to *Wi]lianaB.* and 
by jotnctittoners not pnseeseing the larger work it will undoubtedly be nsmt 
Silil**-Xaw JaurttoL 

Williams’ Law^of Executors and Adminia* 
trators. — SSghlA Edition. By WA LTSTO fc VAUGHAlf 
WJLLZAMB end BOLANB YATJGHAN WXLUAMS^ Wmjm, 
Bswd s te ie A t Lew. 2 Toh Koyel 8eo. 1879. M Ills. 

4U ahmodmd Laiw WmhimMhtptim BkdStimlmmealfmdeAatUmdtmpIt, 


AliUkMki 1 KL*a mMT IMaWIMI JMMlia- MBilfl.iJIi 

Mr SSCSr^^HSS JhSB^D l^^^^Hraiii^B3KNnn^V>299* 


il611llMTMII%«-*iOrahner*s£«*nttrmi^ 

OMO* 111 Bstawio tootf lite IMlMi ouMcte jn^’to^lter^fifcttvler, 
XS88» Miftto Im NMma «fc'dibttiarIa.aMi^Qr‘|tf4laifle den 

dfifieidftdiiqid^MiTflnt' dasmlrar milottfe^ Avw i»e Fr6* 
^ de M4 g 10BG»» IJiU3H)l.'0U ifnMwl; It ]» 0^ d*il^pel d^ 
BttiB. PoldigMal«B«3iim|0Md»]CaJKJI0Wi^ 

Vb m tem dm AJQdr m Ori mlnelleg di lii !MSo9 de 

JOnidM Star JT. J. KXSCHNSS; Jifttaelid k 1* miotlm. dm 
JkOmm Orimimami Iba^voL <n5a||k) iUgralSvo^. jO. St. 


nnorOM Jierm-^Bbya »»a Pe«raon*s Acts 

(IBS'S to 1B77). With' w I n tto d oo ti op —d Bitplaiisteiy Notea. 
By HUGH BElfWICH BOTX> and AdStTHUB BflILBY 
FSitBB0K» Bliriaten^it-lAW^ ana JciatBmon of **BflajaniiiL*s 
T^c<eaittgeog the Safe of BilBWsl T t o p M^. ** 12aM4 1S84. 6«. 


raCJOI9VtiiCTai---Notoutt?i^ Lwvr rsittting to Fltictories 
ana WoRltsHopa Bmoni WMaa, 12 ni 0 b 1B79. 9s, 

IWa§f,UiW OKr-^Ukt3Lon*S Haw ortfie Farm.— A Digest of 
Chiaae oonneoled ivillif tine law of r the Finn, end Indadiog the 
Agiieoitiixal* Cnat omi; of’TBiiiglilad. and" Walds. FSbuth Edition. 
By HXHKTlPHBKDftB, Ei%.» BAarister^law. 8va 1879* D. 8«. 
*' Tl tn iispwsililn aeS Ss be etnKdr ivltb the sWeo id ieery. r e e Be re b fthetmuat haeaheen 
used in Ihe comfiilefelDn of eadi abookae 



Baaia«r-at*Taw> Demy 8m 


PMTMEfti— Amoa and F e ra rd' on tiie. Iuaw. of Fix- 
tures ana* other Froperty. iiutalEiiig.both.ofr e'«eal and 
pnesoiial Nitam 19ifed Editfon. Beriud and adapted to th e pre» 
aent state of the Law by 0» A EBRAfiD and W. HOWLAND 
BOBBRT9, Xhiqta., Bagris t e twet ^L aw. Demy 8vo. 186A 18t. 

** in aocorete and wdl -written work/^^Sstsrdaif ium»: 

**Jhb editms hsTe aocompUahad their wozic Batiefactoiily. We here teeledlSa 
newedteton In numerous jxdnte, and on these we here found Ihe modem cases sad 
etstotory peuvislons carefuU-f inserted.*’>->£b2ie{lort' J&wmal, Jdsrdh 22, 1864; 


WWEICEI JUDQIIiOfrBii PiqyoWa- Forsigpc' Jtidlpnenta 
their effect in thelEnglish Courts. Part t: The 
KngUali Doctrine, iJcfhnces, Xudgmenta in 
Rem. Status.— By. F. T. FZGOOTT, JULA^ ULM., Ewi., 
Banister^at-Law. X879-81. ln2p^urtB. 1 m. 

l«lfiMa-^Ailen.^F«ds «*Xlea^Ung.’' 

Bullen raniL Lealoafc— Ftd»^* PtmdUiyi** 

Chitty’s Forms of Practical Pnoeaedixms in 
the Queen’s Bench « Division, of tha^ l^gh 
Court: of' Justice: widrl f elia ^ oNCauifaig* tie^SInMM, 
Bida aad :€8iaM Tihtingd^^ TtraUth BStIdtt. BA mXML 
WZLLB8 0Da]!IT7,B8a,,Basfie^^ DenyBro. IBtt. lUBf. 
**BlllbanBs theomehres are bddraad cSisr, and 'da notes’ aoeumte end to the 
pph*:. Uie nuaent editton tetega the book into hseseongr wid the^new Atdos of 
heeniWe wb ham tooted tt. in msloai< wsje, end luwefoiknd B wanting in no 
negaah”— Xan Jmmml, Eand 8^1884. 

DanieH’s Forms, wid. Pmcedents of Proceed- 
ings in the Chancery/ Diwlsion^ of the' Hlg^ 
Court of^JUstiee wmw ou' Ampeal the raghasn ; 

irffli ITIanttitiitin andTTftfa 

fUrtaBrnr-Faiani* BmWOUiMAM^ HENBY tTBJCOan Bra., of 

<3eiy%u%4ia»Aa mmydmtk/* IB7B.. SitBi. 



9w §^i i WmHKtKHBmmm^ 'ilMUDIBII^ MPMlWVlBilK 


HI 0 lfWAT 8 .^BakeF*« Law ofT ti!i»gi!i^fi| i ai»dl 

mmA> Wtelai^ kwh ri Miy gifiririiig 

» ww hiB t ^ aidir* <# liir iwawf jwm i iifal» midir ««#' ilia 
V ituHit ig ’ afe toiatli . iVlMMiwffi r dmtflFanim, 

MlwiMalAa 

]lMlalla>«k4>£^ Bft9ii^l2liiv W9&i iSi. 

^ <iimw#'fiif tt^ te nwliC only to 

MjiMtUut to t itow ^w li o BMMT bo towtty4MiiaaMdia tho witioggttoiitofaitfhfayi.”— 


** Tbe goaozol pilaa ot Hr. Bycer'i book ii ffood. Ho grotipo togothor oond o aoed 
rt w t e moBt i ofctfao eflootoftho proTioloBaof inodflioiout fili^my iioto nIalSiiffto 
^ Mme matter, giving in all oasea rotoenoes to the aeottena, wbiob am printed in 
faU in the appendir. To each oondenaed aeotton. or group of aectUma, ho appenda a 
note, itattnC’Qatteiaety'*theoffeot of thadeohjona.**' iSkmirf JommaL 

GHnambers* Law reliating ta^ Higliwaya^ and 
lA'IityaBi being the Ststntei m lliR tmd brief ISFotM^of 700 
IjiMifeg Ohoev) togridiervpttt tita Lig^ttiog ilbt, lOSS* By (3JSO. 

iS7& i2t. 

HUSBMID^ AMOr ¥MMu--Lu 8 h’a Law l^uabandK an^ 
'Vailb;'friili!3i the Jnriadiotlon of.the QneenV Bhiirii and<SlMnoeiy 
BiriHeiia. C. MONT^AG^ XJJffi, of Graya laa airi 
B aotne n Oiioait^ Boq^ 'Bmof 9vo» 1804 20a 

** Looking to the extreme difficulty of the aubjeet, am tfaiak the book a very good 
one.** — Law Journal. 

** A Joirbook of solid exeettepoe . . . will pgebaMy boeomo tho iili affiant aiek 
on the subject,^*— ififodurdoy JSaaim. 

muma RSHENUS CMes.-~H4glimora’s Summary Pro- 
ceedings in Inland Hevenue^Cases in Bngland 
and Walaa By NAIMANIBL JpBHPH HIGHlii^RE, of 
tite Middle l>Baiple^ Eaq., Bairi8ter-ei»ljMr, aad ri ikb Inland 
Beronao Dopaitamat, Boyvd 12 biow 1882; Oi. 


**'AsoeiB|iet»'tre«dae cm pmoedum appHad to oaaai'inidor the Bevenne Aet, and oa 
aboahi of pmottooltia tho beat vmhave oamL^-^Ot^JMStoiif ihoPitut^ Jam. 28, 1882. 


IHWIIIlMCC^Arnould cm itxe Law of Martng^ Insu* 
rancee — nfth EdItioD. By DATED MACLACHLAK, Beq., 
Bairiiterat-Iiaw. 2 toIb. 8eo, 1877. ^ 

*«ima>irt haohr.*Aina^*ianotaalt ih a p m nfi l lna M Pn a n imet,aadw»a oBigatalat a 






Lowndes on the Law of Marine ItiBurance;— By 
BIGHABD BOWimBB. Aiotluir of **1110 Law of General 
Second BdiHca; {Imprq^araHon,) 

Lowndes Insurable lnt«*e8t and Valuations.-* 
By mCHAED LOWNDES, Author of "He Law of General 
Average^” ** He Law of Marine Tninraece/’ Ao. Demy 8 to. 
1884 **• 

I l ilWmi TtOHAL UWS— Am os* L eetures on Inter- 
national Lsew.— ay fHOBIiDGEr AMOS^ MAu, Brofeawir 
of Jii riwy qden o e . ^nelodmg lldWRist^^ Law) te tia Inaa of 
Coari,Ae. BoT«l'8yo. imi 10a. 6(i 

Dieey.— Flda "D omi a ffi ?* 

K«nV* interne^tanidi taw. >: • '■*“•1 — 

XMmmMbmI' Imk WItod UbF a » ABDV^ 

Otaaty'Otette 8a««d'BdWMi OtoiM'SMR IMS.* Iti. M 
<'iaHMlH.BikJ)Mv tor patm — l U» tMii i> ww> 


jaaMriMAnwlMi 


IWIM^TIONAI. LAWr 

hmiffB Xnt«rnatlon«l CommwretaU Law. wBting ik« 
fthiirlM nf Wwiwntfli Tiirrr if and «tktt OraaAte 

i AuAuaim Inlattd* -SqoIImmL Oolonlii* 

AtipfawU. HiJal^wi jtimiii m MBWt AtIP^ T v******* * n pp m ppi# . 

OfMo^ Hint Twmi^ IMj, Nitlwrl>i>d*» Vflvwij^ FortagN* PkvMilft, 


EiMil*, flMB» Sif«di^8mMt3Mid»t7alM Mid WlhflMibgtg. 

By IXOSEhVrirm^, V.&A., F.Ca, Ae. 

Saoond Bditioii* S Tdk. Boyftl 8m 1868* IL 18t. 

VattttPs Law of Nation8.--By JOBSFB O HI TO Y, Sai. 
Bofil 8vo. IflM li» li. 

Wheaton’s Elements of International Law: 
Seooiid Biigi^ Bdillovi. Bdited with Noitw Mid Aapisdiz of 
SteitiitM Mid IVefttlm ^ A. OL BOYD» Eiq., BMiifter-st^Iaw. 
Auttoraf **Th«MM«liMitSBteiiaffIaws’* Do^ySm. 1880 . lAlOt. 
**llr. BofA tlw kMit mdUm, Bm iddM wumj xmha netMiM ha* teaevtod in Uia 
Imiawtli iiatilln ilnnamimTa nf pamniwit Tatnn, and tlmrn ii thaproapaet thatt aa adltad 
tyhc. BmA Xr. WhaMaaftaataBM will aster as a saw laaaa of £M.*L.2M Ush. 

Ma giasaad asaeatlon a tlw work batora oa d aaar ra a aomMandattos. . . . 
ISa last of whaatoa to pt aaaa t e d wtthoat altaratjas, and Mr. Dasa'a aasibavliif of Uia 
Mirttasa fapraaerrad. . . . Hia Index, vUtdi oaold not have Iwas eovyilad sitlioat 


d .‘ i w * I 


“BtataM 1 ^ nnii. . kaoirtidf* at WbMto.'i mt wUl fliMl Mr. Bagtf. tcIiIim 


llirrERROQATORieS.-Sichel and Chance.— f^“Diioovu7.'’ 
JOINT OWNERSHIF.-Foster.— Fdda ««Besl BMMs.** 

JOINT STOCKS* — Palmer. — Fade **OoiiT^yMMiBff** sad *'Ooni|psBy 


Thring’s (Sir H.) Joint Stock Companies’ Law.— 
*n>a Law and Prsfltiea of Jofait 8todt and other Compsnlaa, faidndfag 
tiisCoinpHilea Aoti^ 1882 to 1880» with Notm Ordei% Mid BoIm In 
Ghanoery, m CcdleetiQn of Preoedentiof Memonaids mad AxMm ol 


Osa 


B.O.B ^ Tha PaaptiiiineiitMy Oomwal. IVnirMi Bditkn. ByG. AB* 
FlTOGBBAIiD,Bsq., M . A .e Bsi t ia tM" S t»Lsw. I)any8m 1880.1<.8d 
>ldglMak astlMMrl^ w Me aiaia^— IM llsaa 

I crne'SMwt ndnaUa fMtsNi a Itaedlactlon of praoadanto of Mends nunaaiid 
kof AaaoolstfeiL wlikh haa^ In tfala Xditlos. been leifaly inoraaaad and Im- 




Falker’s Praetiea on Signing Judgment in 
the Hig h Court of Justiee. Wnh Voma. By H. H* 

WAJiBKK yBaqu ol fts Jsdgstast DaPsrtMaetyBiahaq yM IHdMos. 
ChowB 8m 18^* is 8d» 


JIIOI0ATURC ACTS.-'Whiteway’s Hints on Practice ; or 
Pfiotioal Bolaa on o ha Jiidttoatiiro jKmAMp Ordati^ Bsloa and Bapls* 
tIoBs of tto SoimM Oonrh IBaatratod hw tha Lataat C&aaa. 


WAT, NUL, of tho EcoHy Bar and Midland Oironit^ Author of 
’’HiaNtoSoIieitom*’ Boyall2Bio. 1888. lis 

Sold aepHStoty ** BUnti os Bkaotloa,** with Ckaaa t'ljfiT i 7s 6dL 

* ih aBall# adftadwilJl yha*iR- n»»MMi MpSMiipm i«P-aaMi TiiAd«f. laMa>la«iddp TB. SA 

— atfif tffMy tHTnlaliMf ai* i f f ur f iwf it*— of saifiil <* ^ M***^t^f ^ t*T* of a moat pmOSoal 


newaditlos of an ebiady aarafoeahla book, eemiioii ivtUesBand 

SasaosliwnairBaiaiaaa mulytobalMllfoltalba yraBtttloiiar.**^»»Jae M 

JS JKjmmI NiMtt ^^a ^^^^s 

dr sa ww e^rasr ^sssa e^^a^s ^^esi^i^r 




It 


lit, OHAKOBBir LAMBt wxx 


JimiCATimc kors.-otnui^ 

\Wlton*» Supreme Court of Judicature Acts 
Hules of the Supreme Court, 186d, and Forms. 
Wita oilier Aeto, Ordersy Btto «ad Bignlatim mbitiiig to the 
Sapme Court. ITith Proctioai Notei. Fonrtli Bditioii. M. 
D. OHALMEBSy of the Imier Tenmle. and ML MUIBUACKBN- 
ZIEyOfiaiUMl^liiiiyBdrr^^ BoTalltmo. 1088. t6i. 

A XiABOB PAPBB BDIZION BOB XABOIIIAL BOKML BOTAL SVO* 1888. SOa 

^broafromFr^w^Ut thsf^rth Bdition,’--**lhib prctent edltUm eonteins the BoiM 
^ notee aaid oommente. Where a repealed rule to 

xeproduoed without alteratioii a refereuoe to ite fomier Order and nunilw to glTen in 
TO maigto. Where a rntealed rule to reproduced with modifloationa ihe miisgiiial 
merenee to It to preceded hy the prefix cf. Where a rule to new it to atated to he ao 
in TO notAwd reference to made to any atatute, oonsoUdated order, or oounmon law 
or Adminliy rule upon which it appeara to be founded. 

“ edition further t uc lud ee TO prortolonB of the Bankruptcy Aety 1888, in ao 
^ affert TO Supreme Court, and TO Statute Law Beviakm and 
Uini Rooedure Act, 1888. We haTe atoo entirdy re-oonatrueted TO Index.” 

** All that can be expected to en aecurate etetement as to the aouroee of the ruleai a 
Aprt praotSi^ ex p lana t ion of Ste alterattona affected by them, and captoua eroea* 
refe renoe a. The cmtoia have aeoompitohed rgmarteably ^ell allwiat pwiln rfMiaiiiiahly 
be Mpected firom them. Theto notes to TO mlee are oonctoe, deer, aecurate and 
praottcaL . . . The index to TO book to greatly improved.’^— .Rntmol. 

** Wltoon'a * JutUoature Acta* remaina what it always waa, one of TO most handy 
aa well aa one of TO beat appreciated editlona of TO A^”—A«w ¥fifpiit^. 

** Wi]TO'a * Judicature Acta * to now TO lateat, and we think it to TO meet oon- 
▼eni^t <rf the works of the same claaa. . . • The praotttioiier will it 

■upplies all hto wanta.”~Xaw Tlmei. 

JW8TINIAN, INSTITUTES OF«‘~lAcciI*8 . — Vtde **Boixuui Lsw.** 

Rueag’s Student’s " Auxilium ” to the Institutes 
of Justinian. — ^Being a oompleto movMls TOmof in TO fonn 
^ Q^<maiidAiunr«r. By aSr^ BUEGG, of TO 

Middh Temple, Baokter-ai-Law. Peettro. 1S78. , 8f« 

**.TO !*p8<nt ^ te greatly a ai l a ted ta deariag and amngiag hto knowladge by a 
weikofditokind.'*— Xew Jearael. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. — Burn’s Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Oflicer.^Edited under TO Bumm int en d enoe 
of JOHN BL08SETT HAULS, ]bqhQ*0. TlmTliMetliB^ion. 
Fire large Tob. Sto. 1869. 71.7a 

Stone’s Practice for Justiees of the Peace, JnaUoes 
Olerki and Solkitoni at Petly and Special Seariona, in Smnmaij 
matten, and Indictable Offencei^ witb a lilt of Snmmaiy Conyie- 
Uou, and matten not Criminal. With Fcmia* Ninth Edfeon. By 
W. H. BlAONAMABAyBsq.yBaniiter-at-Lair. Demy 8vo. 188S 2 Sa 

** A my creditable effort boa be^ made to oondenae and abridge, wbkh baa bean 
a ne oaaa f ui, whitot TO oom p l et eneae of the work has not been impMxwL**— L ni ftoim. 


Wigram’s Justices’ Note Book.— C'tmtainlng a abort 
aoooont of TO Jnriadiotion and Bntiea of Jnaticea, and an Itoitome 
of Criminal Law. ]^W. KNOX WIGBAM, Emi., Bairiater^ 
Law, J,P, MIdffleaey and Weatminator. Third EmUon. With a> 


oopioiia Index. Royal 12mo. 1888. 18 a 6dL. 

** Wahava found in it all TO tnfonnaticiiwhirii a Justice can require as to noent 
lagtoiatlion.*****~Bto rtoici* 

'^Thto to attogaTOr a capital book. Mr. Wigram la a good lawyer aaid a gooS 


Wd oatf TOroufAly mooBamand TO yoiuma to niaq(totntoA''--»Aew lhaaa 


LAND ACT.-&* "SMled Middleton. 

a a Afi JI^Me SThinlMCaMHuiAaSiMAfnlaiaaaifenaiofhirUadABeA 

^ dMw w CMSSSw rVwwiPP SerW 


mmt £jlw mwmixw&m 




Uma TAX.-*-Boujrdlin*8 ILand dT m 

IiMdf.Vbs; wfdi • illdMMir of Hm 

dig Bdteapttoi iaBid l^lOtUt^BOUB- 
lSiS^(l8td d^ Iksdl^&ibXt Skntti^wttdoB; 1970. , 4t» 

UMiOlii0IIGMIIll W JUrw ofnH«nidlox*dL 

and Tanantk— IVW • foil' Odltedim of Xfinoedoals and 
X^bnmi of JPfooodm. OdifoatiagaJ^ mAh&tfaat of Tjaatiiy Bxo» 
piMiti«n% mdifol iin ig MMia ifoilMiadrtiio Oomtiy. TWottUk 
jKBttaab la wldek^foa Ftao6dMti>of Lbohm faavo hem tmrlmd tmd 
mOrngedi wlih tho ■■ditimri ^ H Qi O. BobMaifc Bn^, BjfJllfe* 
laB&y; Btofom at^lawr. Bo3dl‘ak>. 1091. IKUBk 

**Vbe*emm hm aiwnmdid a tohiati ♦ — t antiMiat-ainirte 

LANDS CLAUSES ACTBr^Jmpwon^ L,mnd.k Glnums Con* 
moB^&Aion Aetar wititd>wlriMM% Joiiai, S*T!Mbfo^ Ooota 1^ 
AEimm Ba f riN fo^afr-Lair. Domy am 1680. ISi 

ww k comfodw wfOievmmt at iaema mnd » reaaarkal^ good liid^**-~ 

**'iafb:^'we'ia^tiM4(l)lo'to diMOfot; til lAmdaeimm bisaabam otetod, and 

Sivofllofc ottliMBiioonoolily gtaoa:**-r S wi i J > iii’wl f 


liJNlSLIsr.->Ilaw Uat(Tha).--C&iiqM^ «d Offloaa 

of tlio difEecoDi Cooi^ of J o a t io o, OomiM], fitoodal Bloadwa 
•nialtaiiwiij CoaoogaaMMi^ Soltottow, Noforfm So., fai Saa lM ii 
and^TMoo^ tfao^0lRnifc% Jodgw, Tre aww» B^gNtran, and Migli 
mfliifii at Nmv Ooaiity Oonrta; MehrmeUUm and SlibendiMy 
Magiatntefl, Official Be^ven under the Kuiknipti^ Act, Lair and 
Bidiio OfflaaialB Bngjand aad the Oolonle% Vondga Jjmirmn wHk 
their Agenta, Bheriifo Under»Sheiri^ and their l>a|mtieB, 

dcafoi of the Pfo^lbwA'CbiiDi^ CoroBMn, ice., amd‘ Cmamhh 
akwBHi for tiddbg.Okhay>Caareyaiooei» FiaetiUhig la WSigjand mtdac 
CerUflcataa ottmad fa SboAiaaA So for aa vdatee to Special 
Pleadew,I)taftaaaen,Cbn veyaaeew,8o licitofB,P>octoieaad'^^ 
Combed by JOHN SAMI7HL FOBOBLL, of the folnid'Bovcame 
Office, Somenet Home, Begiatrar of StaBaped Certlfioatea, and of 
Jbfait Stoek Oematalmti and P nhWali e d : by Ifie Aniliaiily of NiO 
Oiaamiwinwiaii of tiilaad Ibvenao. ISSA {Net Catk, fo.) lOa 9cL 


llirailEBk»--A vmrf large S to d fc of. ieoa a d h a n d and near Beporta. 
Bdoea on appU c ation. 

LAW STUOENT^SANNUAL^Ftda "Bxainiiiatioii Gnadea." 
iilW'S9llTr~-The Humouro us St ory ofFarmer Bump- 
kin’s L-aw Suit. % BXQHABD HABBIB. Banlater^d- 
Baw^Antbor of **Hiilfea on Adtooaiy.** Soeond Bditton. Boyal 

XSmo. 1889. 9$. 

**WMai’iSb» eten^big gfievanee* cfMIbn fladhpllee la tlilihook.**--X<ii9 fUMft. 


SJS9riNMfiUI9aM9Wi|iaM>^^ 

LKADINQ CASES.— BalFs l.eadixm Cases on the Baw of 
TortSiwiSi NohHL BdlMl^ W^B:3AjBL,l^B.,Biq.,BalTia- 
forled;-Ilam^ Aallfer Wae4tteaNd)^Shefoand«GoBtnMfo.^ Bog^ 
8m 188L 91a. 


Haynesi^ SSuiieiilfW Aend iny Cmm. Befog aome of 
foe Brfoc^pol DeolBiona ofNSe Cesafo m CSfutKalloaal Imr, Gobi- 
Bienikas; CfoBmimsfoyndlfcifoia^ Pfoocm, BiNfori^tcart 

and Gfoiifoal Iiim. wm<Kofoa for foenae ofSfodMa. Btaom a 
Edition. By JOHN E. fiATKBS, IXiJX VMIepmad 



Ui, (MSJKimKr mAX. M 

ipute flwiman Xitm, mbiSlatefr SEMili«df aonia af Ibe prin- 
«Wl ^biwwgwinteodwwd 3by the .Brfki <i*fln|wwin n *0<wirt» IdSSS. By 
WTsmsSjEt sm&tm, mju ao.L., Bi^^awiMa^t-Lftw. 
B«oMid ‘SdiliML INny-diro. 1880. 15i. 

*^*llMteok U rt — i^r v tn f ol ii^ pnitoe, oomMi«nd:H in ill 

1t0amih*Um Metta, A|WllI,l!i88« 

**The»dacfcionM very lari^. though <P ape ^ Mittoetiy * I— dingo— 

— tl— la^ Mo ra— kw — ptrt eitho w— </ , 

**lir>i!ahl»lfy writ— wU —id.ca— i|yt«>d>«wddwrti|yiiiirti— tundowiMa 1— ^ 

IVm— 

U8QMYMTf60.-rfd0^r^^ cnBneoeite;* 
mxnmHr^vuk 

4iMSL AND ^tjNll!D6Rri*--Odoer8 xro. Tiibel mnd:9|«iiia.ec^ 
A BIg—t of the JjKW of 'I^>el aandflU— idar, wUb the Bilidfliiee^ Fl*o« 
oedore and Psaotioe^ both in CHvil —id Ofiminfll 0—, widi 
B—oodeiiti of Bleadioga. "WiA Appendnc of Ststatai indndn^ 
'the Newnnwer libel ipd B eg ieta r a h b p Aet^ 18dl« By‘W. BLAKE 
ODGEBSfMJL, LXkB^Jhimeter^ibLaw. Bemjbvo. 1881. 24i; 
^ Wo lum fwr^ OToariaod a wo rk whioii ihowo oo msOh tadnetry. 
. . 8o good if .the book, whifh la Uo taploal oiaa ng — wat If voftly 
oiqpitdor to^e'feaeralTa&.of*low.book% that eritUtenaf it hi.avOonpU* 
iMBt raNwr tlum the oorecoe.'*— rteo Jowmal. 

**l!he oxsuso, If one be needed, ferenollMr book en Idhtl end Slandar, end that an 



JLaw relating to 


Public Libraries and 


Museums anS Literary and Scientific Insti 
Autions generally. Beooiid Edition. Cl. E* OBAM- 
Bi^ B— rister>et«IAw. ImiwcielAfra 1879. 8# 6A 

UCENSINQ.— >Hindle’s Treatise on the Legal Status of 
Licensed Vlctuallejrs and otbcnr XAcense- 
Holders, as afCected by aaoent Lagislatian 
and Ileeisions ;.eaaiaiaiagaidB;BepQrt of Ihe R —effiny 
and JadgOMOb in thetiQoaat Ba—ii T e nrnring A^ppeaib, witii Not—. 
yiM EditMi. )By lEBEDK. G. SINBLB, Beg., Solicitor. 
Beay 8vo. 1888. -Net, 2*. 6dL 

Laly and dPoulkes* LicamsiaM Acsts, 18S8. 1869, 
1G7S, and h87db; oonteiahiR.the Lmr of the Sale of Idqnon 
lyBet^and the Mtamgtmmt ofLieaaeed fBon — e ; ndlh Kot— to 
Aflta, :m Bmvmy of the law,and an Jkppmadu of FomiB. 
♦S e e cnd EdMon. By L H. ^ZdBL7 and W. il. L FOULEES, 

Eaq— , Baoiftiie-aS-ir. Eoyd lSmo. 1874. ^ 

idWACBr.*— Elmars Practice in Liisia^^<--4bmidi Edito 
By JGSEkPE wagimj .erf t^.4BBa«fAhe Jindeni m Lnaaoy. 

jNfWMHwfiba.) 

MAQISTCftlAt. LAW.— Shlrlfey^ ElemeiUanr Treatise 
on Magisterial I-aw,a»d on^^ Pi^c^e ot 
Magistrates’ jCourts^— W. BHW b LE Y SHIRLE Y, 
Wr^ t B.CX., Eeq., Baififterat*<Law. Begnl Ehno. ISOU 6«. 6d. 

Wigram.— ^•’Jiidi-ofthe^ ^ 

IMilllflBP W 08 (I CN *6 MOraNTr. — Smdfih’s Married 
Women’s Propertgr AuO^ Are2>.with y j^d r^neto 

Wtam’arigfet^AdH. ISTOaaiVU, te. S«i»a»aitto er 
B. ^KamSn aasTB, sm. aMsUrta.-**®-*.. bo^ iti^ 
188 A ^ 

..fh .4 m MM MMtart ■WMfl Md MtfMMOg »»*■> 
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^OWERt«-**Fax*well on Powara*— A Caut&M TteaOm m 
Towma. By OBOBaB FAJEtWXUi^ BjA, JAioola^ 

8ro. 167A IL II 

^WarieoQUMidMr. Fanrtil*kbQokMeonttlaiM ivftMBftttMOlooi^piitwtat wooM 
tob»eoiightodt lrandr«diof«iQMttf 

PflOBAT£.>— Browne’S Probata Practice : » m tito 

sod PiM^tke of tlw Ckifint of Brobola in Cknteitioiii aad 
Non^Contentioaii BngtnoM, Bovised, onloiged, and adapfeod to tlio 
Pinotioe of the High Oonrfeof Jmlaoe m Frobi^ hnainoaa. By L. D. 
POWliBS, Banmer-ot-Low. Inoloding Pnctical Biseoaoiui to 
SoHdton for Frooeedligs in the Begistry. By T. W* H. OAJLLEY* 

of the Principal Begiatiy, Somenet Honse. 8yo. 1881. If. lOi. 
** This editicm will thua sup^y the praotltioneni in both bnuiriiei of the piofeiaton 
with aU the Infoxxoation that they may require in connection with the pmhato of 
wilie.** — Tima. 

**Xn ite preeent form this is undoubtedly the most oonqalete work on the Fraetfce 
of the Court of Probate. .... Ihls is striotly a praotical book. No prindide 
of law, statute or form which could be of serrioe to the practitioner in flie Probste 
Dirislm appears to have been omitted.**— J/lte Law Tima. 

PUBI.IC HEALTH.-— Chambers’ Digest of the Law re* 
lating to Public Health, and Local Govern* 
menL— With Kotaa of 1260 leading Oaeea. The Statntea 
In fnlL A Table of Offenoea and Pimiahmenti, and a Copioiia 
Indear. Eighth EdiEon (with Snpplement oozrected to Eehmafy 
1883). Imperial 8yo. 1881. IfL 14s. 

Oft the above with the Law rriating to BQghwaya and Bridges. 21. 

PUBLIC MEETINQS«— Chambers’ Handbook for Public 
Meetings. Including PBnte as to the Snmmoning and Manage- 
ment of them. By GEOBaE E. Barrirrier- 

at-Law. 12mo. 1878. Net, 2t. 6d» 

QUARTER SESSIONS.— Leeming db Cross’s General and 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace. — Their Jnrisdietiim 
and Practice in other than Criminal matten. Second Edition. By 
HORA TIO LLOTD, Esq., Jndge of County Courts, and H. F. 
THXTBLOW, Eaq., BarriBter<at-Law. Svo. 1876. 14. It. 

Pritchard’s Quarter Sessions. — ^Tha Jniiadiction,Pkaesioe 
andProcedure of theQnaiterSeasionain Criminal, Civil,aiMi Appellate 
Matters. By THOS.SIEBELLPBITCHABD, of the Inner Temple, 
Eaq., Barruder-at-Law, Beeorder of WenloolL 8vo. 1875. 21. 2t. 

RAILWAYS. — Browne and Theobald’s Law of Rail- 
way Companies.— Being a CoUection of the Acts and Orders 
relati^ to Railway Companlea, with Hotea of all the Caaea decided 
thereon, and Appendix of Byo-Lawa and Stan ding Orders of the 
House of Commons. By d, H. BALFOUR BBOWHB, Eaq., 
Registrar to the Railway CommiaBionera, and H. S. THEOBALD, 
Eaq., Barristen-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 1881. 14 12a 

** Contains In a very concise form the whole law of nilwm.*'— 22c Pisica 
** A marvel of wide design and accurate and complete fulfilment. . . A complete 
and valuable rcpoeitoiy of all the leaniingas to xwway matters.**— Safarday JMns. 

** As far as we have examined the vriunM the learned authms aaem to have pre- 
sented the profession and the pubUo with ttie moat ample infonnatloii to be fotmd 
whether they want to know how to start a railway, how to frame its bye-lawa, how 
to work It, how to attack it for in jnzy to person or p roper ty, or howto wind it up.** 
--/fUfr Timia. 

RATES AliD RXTma— Castle's Practical Treatise on 
the L.aw of Rating. Seiaod Biittinn. Bt, KDWABD 
JAUE8 OASTLX «( liam ToaiiK 

# t 

M N a wAnri Xma Wori» ars tow cay iwi d aMw H iid i w gt . 
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CMmla^rl^* JLaw Minting to HatM and Hidlhg ; 
vHA emoial nfaraoM to tbe '^aaom^ IMIio ol Dtiili loTjfag 
Ijoed Aiitiiotltiai^ ond Ofloeio. BolMr tho Btoiaiw I& fnil 
and ImM Notio ol W Oma % a V. OHAMBMta 
BwniitaMt-Loir. 8va 1878. 

RIAL t»T ATI.— Fostai^s Law of Joint Ownars]:^ 
and Partition of Baal Batata. B^BDWABD JO:^ 
POSTVB* MmJLp lato ol JjlnotiaV BOfriitar ot Tjmt. 8vo. 
1878. ^ f lOf. 8dL 

RSAL PROPERTY. — Graanwood'a Haal Proparty Sta* 
tutaa Seoaid Sdition. By HABKY OBEEWOOD, MJL, 
B i t * Bofrirtoi of Tiow. (/n ile prat.) 

Laaka^s Blamantary Digest of the Law of Pro* 
party in Land. — OMutolJiig: latoodnotion. Fioct Z. Tfto 
ihwoeo of tAo liar.— Tat XL l^BUteomlMd. SyBUEEBSIK 
MABTIN LBAKK, Bonjoter-ot^Low. 8to. 1874. llSit 


Sbaarwood^a Haal Property^ — A CoscIm JJxridgmoiit 
of the Law of Beal IVoparty ana an Infacodnetioa to Cknmyaooiiig. 
Deaig]^ to fadHiitato the anbjeot for Stadeeto pnponng for 
Bnaatn a t loii (iaeorporatiiiff the ohangea effected by the Coavey- 
aneiiig Act). By JOB^R A. SHEABWOOB, of Dnooln’s Imi, 
Baq., Barriater-at-Xiaw. Second Sdikioii. Demy 8to. 1882. 7a 6d. 

* We heiraly recwaunend the work to rtudonto for any eacaminattoa on real pro- 
perly and oonvefaBcing. adTiabag ffkem to reads aftwapernealof otberworkaand 
ahorfly before tele “ - — . ^ . 


U' 


A rety neefol mtle wocii^ pertieiila^to etadente juatbefore tbedr exaaBteattfiB.** 
.ffeiw. 


'IhceeBent^ adapted to lie piopoeay and le In Sw feeeent edition brooght well 
doim te dateu -—Xoii iapexaM. 

** A ee ry ecteeQent specimen of a stadenra manual. /owmol. May SO, 1882. 
.wm be found ueefol ae a ilwpiiijagHSDne to tlM study of more oomfrehenaive 


Shalford’s Heal Property Statutes.— l^th Xdition. 

By T. H. OAB80N, BBq.t BanMer-aft-tdae; {In tkeprm,) 
Smith’s Heal and Personal Prenperty.— A Cknn* 
pemKant of the Lew ef Beel andBanonel fe opert y, pdaBerily 
oesneeted with CoeTieyaBoiaf; Bedigiied aa e aoooed hook for 
S taideiite^ and aa e digeat of the saat naehd leaming iw Ftacti* 
thmeia. By JOSIAH W.SMZXH* B.CJU, Q.a Sixth Bdition. 
(Enlarged, and embodying the alloatiotia made hj the recent Sta- 
tntea.) By the AOTH^ and J. TBUBTBAlf, LL.M.,of Lin- 
• eoln’a Xnn, Baniater-at^Law. 2 Tola. 8to. {Neavijf read^,) 21. 2ff. 

84 heeftTen to the etedeat ebook wkkb be may r—dereraad over egele with profit 


ae win, we f k lak , be fimad a wry greet ee ni ee tetbe pre efi t toneT. 
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RSQISTRATION.— Browne’s(G.Lathom)Parliamentary 
and Municipal Registration Act, 1878 (41 A 42 
Tlet CA ; wtth as IntredaetioB, Kotea, and Additicnal 
Tetmt. ByO.LATHOHBS0W2IB,aftheMidffieYeMsia,l^, 
Bairlater at>Law, 12 bio. 1878. la. 8a. 

Hogers.— Fide * Ttartlnna ” 

RlQISTRATION CAM&*— Hopwood and Coltman*s 
HegistrationCafim.^Vfil.L(1868«1872). i7ef,21.18ii> OU£» 
Tet.% (1878-1878V i7^ St l(h Oalt 
Coltman’s Hegistration Cases.— VoL L Bart L (1879 
—so. iRAlOa BHrtXt(l880% J^SaOd. 

37M nr. ( 1882 ). Nd, 4a. 
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MilAM IJIW*T<*OFa0ae’s Oul^liUMi of Homan Imw« 
OmMiif ohkAf^ at AmS^ aid Bmmmtf of 
« 9^ Ha QM 4 Hiotefei. Bf H Wmm^Um OHKENX^ 

BaniitecvftULMr. VouvHi EdUtika. VodlM0|i8t«* 1884 7m, 6d, 

Means’ Student’s Oalus and Juatinlan^llo Ta± 
€i Hie iBBtitiites of Ooatw aid J fiaitrtMi, 'IRbo l^Mhe TIMm, 
and Hie OXYIXI. aid OXXVXI. with Xntrodwlifli ad 

TiaiileHoii by T. LAldBBBT MBABS, M.A,, LU>«» of iiie Xnitor 
Teo^plB, Banriiler-ei-Xiaw. Post 8va 1382. 18s. 

trsneletton omohi to be caMfolbr don^ end diiqilm mote xusteMM and 
asgsnoe tban is ustially found in renderings oi Boman leg^ te3cta.**>*nie3ViNa. 

Mears’ Student’s Ortolan.~An Ansiyris of if. Ortolan’s 
Institutes of Justinian, fnehidiiiff tits BMoi^ and 
Gsnsndizatfton of Bokas Law. By T. LAHBEBT lCaA.BB» 
XLA., LL.1X Loud., of the Xansr Tenu^ Baixlstaret-Law. 
FuhlikMbypermiMaionofthMUAMM,OrioiatL PostSwA ISjTdJ 121. 6ci. 

Ruegg.-— Ftde “Justinian.” 

Ryan’s Questions on Roman Law. ByIi6at.-€oloiidl 
B. H. BTAN (late Boyal Artillery), StadenVat'Law, of Idnoein’s 
Znn. Poet 8 tq. 1884. 8a 8d. 

RULES OF THE StSPREME COURTS Tbe Supreme Court 
Funds Rules. With latnoduotum. Notes, Porms of Oidera, 
in tiee in the Obancery Registrar's Offioe^ other Praetioal Foiiii% end* 
an Index. To whid^ are added tibe new Order as to Oomt Pses^ 
the Rules as to Exanodners of the High Oomt. By M. MITIR 
MACKENZI E, E sq., of Lineoln’s Barrister-at^Lair, and 
O. ARNOLD WHITJi^ Esq., of the Inna Teaple, BarriatcBsat-Law. 
Demy 8m 1884. 8f. 8c2. 

The Rules of the Supreme Court, 1888 (official copy). 
Sefwed. Nti, 2a 2d 

Do., with an IndcBt. By H. D. CHALMERS and M. MT7IR 
MACKENZIE, Esqra, B aa rr i s te rea t L aw, E dito r s of ’’Wilson’s 
JncUcaiture Acts.” Sewed. Nef, 4a 8d. 

Do. bound in limp leather, 2a; ivtedeamd, nsf, 18a fUL 
%* The Index may he had eeparaidy. Price 2a 6d. net 

The Rules of Uie Supremo Court, 18 83.— W lffi 
Introdnotion, Referenees^ Notes, and Indesc, by A. K. WHITEWAT, 
M.A., of the Equity Bar and MSdland CSroidt. AnHierfil ’’Hintsto 
SolicitorB ” and ’’ Hints on Fraotioa” Enyal 12mo. 1883. 7a 6d. 
**An exeeUently printed editkai of the new Baiei, with netes ecntsiwtng cross 
mferenoee and stating thesouroes of theBuka*' — SoUtMcrt' JoumaL 

Woodfairs Guide to the New Rules and Prac- 
tice. — Bmg a Synopsis of the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1888, 
wiHi Notes and Refeienoes to Cases evernilad and Illustrative. By 
ROBERT WOODFALL, BankternALarw. Royal 12iao. 1888. 8a 
** Apcoxuaal of the book is auseful inelnde to theetedy of the &il 0 a**<--diSUr .fhetnsf. 

SETTLED ESTATES STATUTES.— Middleton’s SetUed Rs- 
tates Statutes, includmg the Settled Bstates 
Act, 1877, Settled Land Act, 1882, Improve- 
ment of Land Act, 1864, and the Settled 
Sstates Act Orders. 1S78, with Introdaetion, Notes and 
Forma Third Edition. Tilth Appsadlg of Bulea and Foma undm 
the Settled Land Act, 1882. By JAMBS W. MIWLETON, 
B.A., Bannster«at*ljaw. Royal 12mo. 1882. 7a 8dL 

“In form the book is Tory simple and praotteat axidlmvtxig^a good tadsKE is sure 
to afford material aaslstaaoe to ewvypraiotitiener who aeeks tts aid.**<~i4Mn /ewmeC. 
“TIm hooka intended lor the legal niviser asA eeslty draftsman, and totiune E 

will give considerable a8sistanoe.'*—Zaw ibaea ^ _ 

best manual on the subject of asttied eidStss wtdeh has ydt appesntf. 

♦ m — 1 irnnin mm in ffiiinl fa IsM naff atirf mflllS* ftiftaBniW 



aTEVJBN B AND fiOHCT ZiAW WmjXULTtOm* 


SHifllFr LAW.~^hurehill’s Law of tha Olflea and 
Duties of the SheHff, with the Write end Fetsas vdstiiig 
to the Office. Seoond Sdition. By OAMKHON CHUROHIXiL;; 
RA., of the Inner Temple, Burrieter-ftt'IiAw. Demy 8m 1882. IX it. 

**A veiy oompletotrsiitiae,** — SoUcitm^ Jouri»al^ ....... 

** 0iidei>flherulKB, and lawyen geaerallyt will find this a useful book. *- Xow Mag* 

SHIPPINO,— Boyd’s Merchant Shipping Laws: beings 
Oonsoiidstionof sU theMerohsntShi^ipiiig sndPseeeiiger Acte from 
1^4 to 1876, inoloalve ; with Notes of sll the lending Bntri^ sad 
Ameriosn Cseee, snd an Appendu. By A. C. BOTD, LIuRf Seq.| 
Benbter-sbLsw. 8m 1B7A IX f$, 

** We eea nooniineed the wortt aaeveiyiiaefhl eosapen d j u ss of shipplnf Isir,**— Xew timm. 


Foard’s Treatise on the Law of Merchant 
Shipping and Freight.— JAMES T. 'FOABB, Bar- 
rister^a^lisw. Boysl 8m 1880. JEMfca^t IX It. 

SLANDER. — Odgers. — Vide ** libel and Slander.*’ 


SOLICITORS.— Cordery’s Law relating to Solicitors 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature.— 'mth an 
Ai^iendix of Statntee and Bnlea. By A. CORDEBY, of the Inner 
T^ple^ Bsq., Banister-at-Law. Demy 8m. 1878. lit. 

** Mr. Oordery writes tearsley and cdearly. and displc^ in general groat industry and 
oare In the eolleotion of oaeee ' --^SUieitors' JaamaL 


Turner. — Vide “ Vendars and Pardiasers** 

Whiteway’s Hints to Solicitors. —Being a T^reatue 
on the Law relating to their Dntlee as Officers of the High Court 
of Justice; with Notes on the Beoent Changes affecting the 
Profession ; and a tusdt meeum to tiie Law of Costa. By A. B. 
WHITEWAY, M.A., of the lenity Bar and Midland Cironit. 
Author of **HintB on Practice.” i/ojtl 12mo. 1888. 6t. 

**A concise treetiee of useful infonaation.'* — lots naiet. 

**H6 writes tersely and prsctioelly. end fheceses he gives, if not exhaustive of the 
soldeet, are nmnorons aad ntthily explained. The book will altogether be found of 
g r e at pnotioal value.**»Xaw Jem m aU 


SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE.- Fra’s Treatise on the l^eciflc 
Performance of Contracts.— By the Aon. Sir 
BBWABl) FRY, one of the Judges of the Court of Juatloe 
(now a Lord JuatiM of Appeal). Seoond Editi^ the Author 
and W, DONALDSfW RAWLINS, of linooln’B Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, MJL Royal 8m 1881. IX 18i. 

STATUTE LAW.— Wilberforce on Statute Law.— The 
Prineiplea which gorem the Conatmolion and Opnation of Siatntea. 
% K. WILBEBFOBCE, Eaq., Bandatar-at-Law. 1881. 18s. 

STATUTES. aadaMis ’’Actsof MianMeL’* 

Chitty’s Collection of Statutes from Magna 
Charta to 1880.-ACtollaetlnof •totutwpf 
amaged in Ahphabetioal and Chrooologioal order, with Kotea 
tharettB. The reeaeUk Edition, eonteintng the Statutes and Ceaes 
down to the end of Uia Seoond Session of the year 1880. By J. M. 
XiELY, Eaq., Benister atLaw. In 8 eery thkh mla Bom Buo. 
(8,846 ppu) 1880. 12X IM 

Smieneaff la eioecv 44 4r 48 VitL (1881). 8a. 46 A 46 FieX 
(1882). 16a. 46 A 47 Flax USSS). lia 

yhie EBitigig !■ pfiatad In laigar typ e and 

site ineteeaad fkelHtlee aw 
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8TATUTES.-CImiI(mi«I. 

**ltif BMdleMtoenlAtfeontibtfvaltiaol SMites’^tolwlihtiMBMraiid 

to aoUeitom, lor It ia att«ited lay the oaqpMie&ce of iiMoy jraaca* It only neaiaiiui to 
Mint out tost Mr. L^y’s work m brtngi^ the eolleetion to tibte iment tUne is 
aistingtddiedl by care and judgmfflit.**~>lM Ulsier. 

** 4L Tory satlsmott^ecUilcm of a tlnuhhonott]^ and most TalvMble wcnkf the trusty 
guide of present, as of former Judgeik Jurists, and of all others oonneoted with the 
admlnistratLou or practice of the law.^ATiwttcs Ptaef. 

**Die inaotiticmer hoe only to take down one of the compact Tolntnes of Chitty 
and he has at once before him all the legislation on the subj^ In hand.**-*^&>Mritors 
JmmmL 

** * Chitty * is pre<emlnently a friend in need. Those who wish to know what Acta 
are in force wiw reference to a particular subject turn to that head in * ihitty,* 
and at once dud all the material of which they ero hi quest. Moreover, they ate, 
at the same time, referred to the most Important ea s e s which throw HffA on Mie 
sabJeot.**-~Jkiw Jommat, 

^Public General Statutes, royal 8To,iwaed in parts and in 
complete roltunea, and anppUed lnunediately <m pnblicaMon. 

* Printed by Her Majesty’s Printers, and Sold by SrxvBva & SovB, 

SUMMARY CONVICTIONS.— Highmore.— Fide ** Inland Bevenne 
Oaaea.” 

Paley's Law and Practice of Summary Convic- 
tions under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, 
1848 and 1879 ; induding Prooeedinga preUminacT aind snbae- 
qnent to Oonvictiona, and Uie re^xmaibillly 4if convicting Mari- 
atrates and their Officers, with Forma. Sixth Bdition. By W. B. 
MACNABIABA, £8q.,Bairi8ter-at-Law. DemySvo. 1879. U ds. 
We gladly weloome this good edition of a good book.*' — Soheiiors’ Journal. 

Templer^s Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879.— 
Boles wnd Sdbedoles of Forma. With Notea. By F. 6. T.BM P L KR » 

Baq., Barriater-at-Law. Demy8Ta 1880. 5i. 

“ We thlid thia ediUen eTecyihliig that could be deeirBd.'*~dftc|Mil Pbrt. 
Wigram. — Fide ** Joatice of the Peace.” 

TAXES ON SUCCESSION^-Trevor’s Taxes on Succes- 
sion.— A Digest of the Statutes and Cases (inblading those in 
Scotland and Ireland) idi^g to the Probatei, Legacy and Snooeasioo 
Duties, with Practical Obaervatioiu and Official Forms. Completely 
rearranged and thoroughly revised. Fourth Fdition. By EVELYN 
FBE^H and BOBEBT* J. WALLACE, of the Legacy and Sne- 

oession Duty Office* Boyal 12mo. 1881. 12t. 6d. 

** a gtest deal of praotleal infonnation, which is likely to make It very 

useful to soUoltors.”— -Aow Jburwal. . m 

•( The mode of treatment of the subfeet adopted by the aufhotB is eminently pcac- 

tloaL**--SoiMfer«* yeerweh 

TORTS.— Addison on Wrongs and their Remedies.— 
n Treatlae on the Law Torte. By O. G. ADDKKIN, Eaq., 
Author of " The Law of Oontraotk” Fifth Editfam. Bo-written. 
By L W. CAVE, Eaq., MAu, one of Her Majesty’s CraiM 

(now a Juatioe of the HUm Court). Boyal 8vq. 1879. It 18l. 
** Am bow presented, this valnabltt tr ea ti s e nmat prove highly aoeeptshle to Judges sad 

^ » win be roeoguiaed as an tnd h s ae m bls ad dit i on te wmj 

lawyeii'sUbrti7.”r'l^if««watt^ 

nSalPs Leading Cases on the L^ of Tort^ with 
Notes. Edited by W. E. BALL, LLD., Bw., Barnttet^-Law, 
Author of Prinoqdes of Torts and Contracts. Boyal 8vo. 1884. 

81s. 


TRADE RIARia.— Hardlng^ham’s Trade Marks ; 

th. BritUh, Fordgii, aid lew. rdidiictluHAto ^O-BO. 

HABDIKOHAJ^ OoMdlin, 

PiAent Agent. Boyel ISino. 1881* oA* wA> 



TRAM 

on tha I^w of Trado ]iiarks«*-->Thtt 

tmw of TtftdA B&iIbi mad iMr cod imrtittw ooiwmM 

tlierewithy imeliidiag o cliapar oa QoodalB* Toaotto iHIk 

oMililBiMr IPSnoodoKlo of XbIhmIIosi> da : ‘TiMiXMdoiBbuclai 
Bogbtmlioii Aoto, ld75 — 7, 1^ Bmi and uilniKstleBB thoioiBidori 
Tbo lif f f ii e M di^, naw i. aadl oHiifwr 

Ibe tUtad 8 mm SMota, 1870 aad W$,tkt TrmUf irttli Uu 
Ualtad SUM^ 1877 ; and BoIm aad Zaatraotioiia IhwA la 
lUman^lsra im • aag^ ladaK. Bp U(WIS BO'TX) 
HraASnAW, B.CX., MUL, Baa, Ba n latip-at-Law. 8m 187& 14a. 

**!nio]iMitarof ilifl Itinlli tn litijnd^nfiw^lii At Bianor^sXiadalCiclciiLMid * B^mm 
to M 0 toot too wdl'known writer on tndo marki, Mr, SebeetlMirtod token too 
ombo ^riow of too Aoi>' **~^X1he fluiM. 

••Mr, SebeeHen bee wrttton toe toUMt aod meet aetoodioel book on tntde nerke 
etotak iMi eppeKwA to Boftand toiee too powiag of toe HMe IMoi BegletrotioB 
Aeto." tooiiii Mmit, 

SebaBtian*8 Digest of Cases of Trade Mark, 
Trade Name, Trade Secret, Goodwill, dbc.,d6- 
ddedto toe Cbovteid tlMUaltodBlBgdoei, liidto, theOolo^oi, and 
ilio tTaifeed Stotei of Amdoa. %^WXS BOYD SEBASTIAN, 
BlOpL., H.A., Siq., B o i rfater *at»Iowr. 8vo. 1879. II It* 

* A difwt win be oCfoty gr e at yaim to oil jprocttttopeani who haeo to adTise 

onnotoeBioopnoeted wlto trade laarito.* * So UMtmw / ew r o ot 

TRAMWAY8.—Sutton’8 Tramway Acts of the United 
Kingdom ; with Ncdeo on the Law and Fraetioe, an Intiodno- 
tkm, inolndiag the Ih eo oodin ga bdbio the Oamiaittooe, Deotokme of 
the Befema with a s p e ct to Lociio Standi^ and a Swnmaxy <d the 
Brinciplee of Tiainwaj Bating, and an Appendix containing the 
Standtog Otden d BMtlianient, Bolee of the Board of Trade relating 
to Tnmwaya, Ac. Seooiid Sditiim. IBto HBNBY SUTT^, 
B.A., aenated ly BOBBBT A BBNNBn, B.A, Barttotera-at- 
Law. Demy Sva 1888. 15#. 

* The hook to ezeaedtatiy well dene, aadenaot toil not only to ho too etaadaid 
wmk ea ite own anldeiC Vat to toko a IdiA ytoee wnong' laati tejct-boek>.”»Xai9 
Mmnrtif Aprtlin, ISS 

TRIALS FOR MURMR BY POtSONINC.-- Browne and 
Stewart.— Fide ^^Ftiaona” 

TRUSTS AMO TRUSTCES^-Godefpoi’s Digest of the 
Principles of the Law of Trusts and Trus- 
tees.— By BKHBT S0DBBBOL af Ltaeeln’a Lm, Mmy, 
Batfitoer at letr. ^dnt Aether cf **dodclMl andShcitt^a Law of 
BaBwiy Osspanlsa” Btony Stn. 1879. ll, Ic. 

^ Ae a digeto of too mw ifr. CkitoMto week ttMatla eeeamendottoa, for thOAutoorto 
atotomiBtoiiolntofandotoer,oadtor htoetottoBiiitoho refen to a mdijan^oi, 
aetootittoaL In too'toUo w eaaae ton tetonaeae to tbo eevenl eentaniponttieoiie 
aopoKte ow gtoen, ond toaarto a eeiy eeptoae totdox to nkb|oetoL'*‘--Aow-AMraoL 

WSBS^ones (W^Hanhury) on Uses«— dvo. 1882. 7a 

fMafOORS AMO RURCMAStRS.— Dart’s Vendors and Pur- 
chasers.— A TwaftiH cnthaliaarandBtoctiearalathmto Von* 
doto and Pnwlnaaai of Baal Batata By J. HBNB^ DABT, 
BagM esa d too 8h Oonrayaaciaf Oonaatf of tho Hld^ Oenrt cf 

JknodLam TUtml^Ma VlilS VJIdJoana IBw Alam ATTiVtiBm 

cpVHMMIU IbMMHMMBV JJSVHMIle' JMHA JHflMMBia MS9 CBl^ JlkvAtMMK 

mO^mJUUM. rMMBMa,XKU BMfatorrtLwr. SpoIa Bofd 
•m one ttiBAM 

*** Atoaitond wnitSkolfr. OndSatolMnindifi miao ** Tto Xnw Jtornit 
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iiKt0f CUHt i A!t! ^ ^ ^ |i ^fei( S I^^ JC(ij§lBC 8^ JC4)}it!lXI9tii ’ W«0« 


vamcm 0m PuACHiwm8.-«MAA«c. 

Tumei**B Dotlm otf Solioiltor to Cllont as to 
* Sales, Pm<ohsMM, aiidt Mortgagas of JUaiiicL Bj 

OflSVAfMMlstv «nd one M the jj^eititint IftaiiSiweBtiBt liesiwri to 
thelneoKpeMitodlewSo^BlgFtelSfid^ ]>Mn7t««i. IBIS. ]i0i.6<iL 

whrti a nw«% Iflaoiigh tiafogtan»tdty tan in laArvmlAi^AttMettve le fibelr AlgSD and 
AtAnjiorttion. *—Lau> Ma0t$iiu, Vovambw, ItSL 

***A earSul peniaal of ttMoe loetcoM eoAnot UH to 1x» of gnet aitwAiliey to 
AteiatttiL «ed AumpertletilAriy, wethiek, to yoqugprHOtfrittg aeMSman,**^£tmTtmu, 

VOIJtffiTlIlt LAW~A Manual of the l^aw rMulating 
the Volunteei* Forces* — By W. A BURN and W. t 
BAYMOND, Bsq^ii., BaixiiteiMt-tAMr, and Cmyteine in BLIL 
Yohmteer Foraeo. Boyal ISbbo. 1812. Met^ 29. 

WILLS.— Theobald’s Concise Treatise on the I^w of 


Wills. 


Brnfater^et-IjAv. l>em.j 8 vd. 1881. 
**llr. VhioMd hM eortoinb OTldcAeo of «aI 
Soer. Mid dloor eii>ooltioB.**>^JuAi Mtuatim. 


By H. 8. THBOBAXiP, 


Uit. 


lalMAr. abA door e 9 ooltioB.**>^JuAi Ma^aaim. 

'■▲bookof greAtalia^and’Vitne. SbABMiMi 
fBtaMnt It SoertolA to pratoof ifAAt BAMtia 
AnwianMBt boiiig.tooL«ai hto mtam 
dbmr , bio A^owBot (UD to be of nnetfsel aSI^.” 

Weaver’s Precedents of 1 


Ills— A Aolleolioii ef ooa> 


die Preoedenti of WiUs, with Introduetioii, Kotei, and ea A^ppendiz 
of Statntes. By C^koHet Weaotr, B.A. Post Sto. 1882. fit. 

WRECK IIM^IRIES— Murton’s I.*aw and Practice rela- 
ting to Formal Investigations in the United 
Kingdom, British Possessions and before 
Naval Courts into Shipping Casualties and 
the Incoxtmetency and Misconduct o f Sh ips’ 
Oflioers. with an lutrodootioii. By WALTB& 1C0BTON, 
Sohdtor to tiie Boaid of IVada Deog 8fo. 188L 24i. 

WROMQS— Addison.— Vide 


Ball . — ** leaSng Cum/ aide Torta** 


BJjgORTS . — A Imr^ ttaeh mm tmA mmd^vnd. 
Prices on appUeabum, 

BX3roi3Sra-.w .J5w«^ im titehedrrummcrml made. 
rmU prums and with dispatch. 

The Law Reports , Law Joaraaf , amt alt sehar R ^ mta , 
hound to Of ^ Pattern , at QfPoa Prtaaa . 


•The PvhUsktmcffhis Onto* 








Acts of PatUeasumt (vutudimg Fubiis emd XmiQ, 
cmd eon mppbs amjt» mtpiea s om msmsimp frmn 
a verjf eatip psnod. 



STEVENS & SONS ANNQONCBimHTS OF 

HEW WOBKS- AND EEW EDITIOHS 

tjocml and Municipal Government.— By a Nwman 

j B d wri Sy»ia«pd (TwHkepFm,) 

Chitty'8 Arehbold*8 Practice of the Oueen^e Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in Civil 
Proceedings! Inolndiiiff AsomU to the Court of Appeal and 
Hooee of Iiocda. FonteeiiduBd^MB. Berlaedaadedi^vtedtothelfev 
BMwdoe. By IfSBet CQUCjf! Baq.! Beniater-et-Iiair. {Iniheprtu,) 
Everest and Strode’s Law of Estoppel.—!^ Ximedot 
FMHimg M.A.| LLK., and Mmwid Strode, MJL, £aqras» 

Beitiateie.«t<lAfr. {Ntmd^ reaap^) 

Chitty’s Index to all the Reported Cases dedded In 
eeveral Oonita of Equity In Snglai^ the Pdvy GoonoO, and the 
House of Lends. VTlth a seleetioti of hidi Oases! from ths earliest 
period. The Foorth Edition, wholly rerised, reolassified and hroqght 
down to the dateof pab K oat fa m by wUUam Fmnk Jotm, B.O.L, M.A., 
and Htwry Bdwourd jfffrst B.O.L., M. A., both of Linoold'h Inn, Esqn., 
Barristeraat-Ijaw. In 5 or 6 vda. ( Fol. //. neofity reo^.) 

Fisher’s Digest of Reported Decisions in all the 
Courts, with a Selection from the Irish; and 
rofe rs n ees to the Statatee, KoIob and Orders of Courts from 1756 
to 1888. CompBed and arranged by Jehn Htm^ asdsted by Cl M, 
C^apma^t Ft* W, Sparhaim and A, H» Todd, Esqrs., Banisters- 
at>Law. (/n tko press,) 

A Digest of Cases Orer>niled, Dissented from, Qaestioned, 
Disapproved, Distingmshed, and Specially Considered hy the EngBsh 
CooitS horn 1756 to 1884. Arranged in ahdiabetioal order of their 
■nbjeots, togeBier with Eztraofes from me Jndgments ddivered 
thereon, and a Comidete Index of the Cases. By C IT. Mitealfe Jkde 
* and MsM/ C, JUkmam^ of the Iimer Temple, Esqrs., Barrlsters-at- 
Law. Formimjf a Suppiemeel to the above works, {In propdraSion.) 
Greenwood's Real Property Statutes.— Second Edition. 

By JEtarrjf Qreemwood, H.A, Esq., Bsrrister-at-Law. (In the press,) 
Haynes’ Student’s Leading Cases. — ^Being aeme of the 
lhrittci||d Dedidens of the Courts In Constitutional l«aw, Common 
Law, Conveyandng and Equity, Frbhate^ Divorce, Bankrcmtcy, and 
Crindiial Law. 'WIIli Ebtesfortbonisof Stadents. SeoonaEdttion. 
"Bf Jobss F, Hapnes, LLD. {/n the preii.) 

Hindmarch on the Law of Patents for Inventions. 
Seeond EdtHeiL Bf B, MialmsrptmBdJ,0•€hrabssss,Fam,,'BsxMeKS• 
sb*\Jam, {in preparation,) 

Roscoe’s Digest of the Law of Evidence on the Trial 
of Actions at Nisi Priua— Eifteseth Edition. By Masadee 
FasniL Ba nist a r -st Law. (In Its mic.) 

Roscoe’s Gigest of the Law of Evidence in Crimi- 
nal CaeSMB.— Tenth Edition. By Btoracs Smith, Esq^ Banrister- 
st-Lasr. BoyallSstMi. Qntkspress,) 

Sebastian on the Law of Trade Marks.— Second Sditioii. 

By A A BdtuSkm, Esq.« Bar rist e r st »Law. {Neasip readf») 

Slater^ Law relating^ to Copyright and Trade 

Mayka ffsttftSkder, Esq., Barrlster-at-Law. (Nearip readp, ) 

Smiiil’e Treatise on the Law of Negligence, wtth 

an laH r ed na tfe n and Kolas. Soeond Edition. By Ftamee Smith, 

Bi AjBa|ijBainrilstiir at fnir, Baooedarof linorin, Editor of " Addfsesa 
mm nisalBmetmt* fJVianta fastriM.! 

Otottii'* ItMil and P«r*on«t Bpop»rty,—BiAd!AW, 
fciW, ft<X BbitkJUUim Sfimdwthm mti J.Shutrm 

11# H tmiaslk^a 9 Iftai^l Siir T mM 

m JuaJaMUy W JsIBPipKaf JHBBf JBWBtWWWP'WaMyiaWyo 

ranram Aim Miix <euSc»BT 



